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PREFACE 


TT has frequently been observed by those who have endeavoured 
to refine the manners of mankind, that to discharge the petty 
offices of life is often more difficult, than to perform actions of 
higher importance. To vxcel in trifles indeed is a praise which 
few can arrogate to themselves; and yet, he that cannot descend 
^as well as % soar, maybe proud of stupendous excellence which 
astonishes by its elevation; but he will be without that union of 
opposite qualities which delights while it astonishes. He whose 
credulity is Vtist enough to believe all that is fabled of the 
Admirable Crickton % as he is called by pre-eminence, may see in 
him the value of such varied acquirements. 

• 

By this time our readers have, probably, asked themselves what 
they are reading. A Preface? Yes: for what is a preface, hut an 
anticipation of the future ; and what, does the above mean — but*to 
tell how little is to he expected ? If we must turn commentators 
upon our own words, we explain our meaning to be, that the 
uniformity of yearly prefaces to a periodical miscellany sets in- 
vention at defiance: that it is trifling; and yet, ajs,a trifle, is capa- 
ble of more embellishment than we perhaps can giv*e it : that it i$ 
looked for, and therefore cannot heo\nitted. 

Yet, what can we say that has not been said before ? To pro- 
mise for the future, and to boast* of the past, seem to he the 
legitimate objects of such compositions: and we all know with 
what strictness the legality is enforced. As a pa iV^nentary can- 
didate bids bis constituents look back upon the purity, *the energy, 
and the patriotism of his conduct, and assures them the past 
is only a faint type of what is to come, when his purity shall be 
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immacdlate, his energy resistless, and his patriotism sublime, so we 
entreat the public, who are our constituents, to regard our labours 
that are. done, as preparatory to greater that pr£ to •ensue; and to 
fed! confident, 'that deeper learning, brighter wit, and more pro- 
found philosophy arc in store for them. To promise, with no in- 
tention to delude,*} beyond the reach of con sure : to fail, in pro- 
mises that are gratuitous, after every exertion has been made, 
is huhlan. 

To institute a comparison with our contemporaries would be 
invidious, if not indecorous. If they surpass us, we ought to be 
silent: if wc surpass them, let us not triumph. Without seeking 
any false elevation, we shall proceed with steady .caution, well, 
assured that success can be obtained only. by diligence; and, we 
shall adhere to former practice, as long^is we know of nothing 
better: but, we shall constantly regard "the possibility of 
improvement. 

Consistently with this maxim, we have -commenced a new de- 
partment in the present number* viz. The Jtepuhlication of Scarce 
Tracts, Eveiy one who *is at all acquainted with the literature of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, knows, that 
much valuable and irnportant matter is to be found in pamphlets 
and slight tracts that are now to be met with only in the cabinets of 
the curious. They arc not, perhaps, of ‘that nature which would 
justify a separate publication, but they are well deserving of notice: 
and as we are in possession of some that are either curious or 
valuable, we have thought that our readers would gladly par- 
ticipate them with us. We mean therefore to give a portion, 
monthly, till each is concluded : and we shall esteem ourselves 
obliged to any of our correspondents who may have it in their 
power to communicate any thing in this department to us. They 
may rely upon their volumes or, pamphlets being carefully 
preserved and restored to them. 


London , January 14 th 9 1810. 
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“ Wc shall uovor envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
came, if wc can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue 
aiul confidcnccnto truth.”— I)r. Johnson. t 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

A brief Analysis of Fenelon’s pous importance of more modern au- 
“ Treatise o // the Education of thors, who have detailed these same 
Daughters.” sentiments as their own. 

(t l do not mention these petty 
S IR > circumstances as any thing of import- 

A NY thing connected with educa- ance,” says Fenelou : but Fen el on 
tion, must possess a certain de- becomes important, notwithstanding, 
gree of interest ; but, when the sub- when he delivers as petty, those tine 
ject itself is connected with the name and delicate observations, u Inch 
of Feiiclon, who is there* that does evince such accurate, such various, 
not feel his curiosity rouScd ? I and such profound reflection, 
have reason to believe, that the valua- In the first part of his work, Fcne- 
ble little y-catise of Fen el on, upon Ion addresses himself to parents and 
the education of daughters* is less to instructors, whether male or fe- 
known than it ought to be. It has male 5 and, indeed, he rather edu- 
bcen the unacknowledged ground- cates them, than the children whom 
work of many bulky systems, which *the/ are to educate, 
have been given to the world, with But, afterwards, he considers chil- 
all the pomp of novelty, and have dren themselves. After having at- 
been received by the world, without tended to the preservation of all the 
any inquiry jnto theyr claims. moral and (natural faculties, after 

Excellent as this work confessedly having endeavoured to prevent those 
is, yet it was not originally composed defects and those errors, which may 
for public inspection ; it was written corrupt their u c e, he directs his at- 
in compliance with the tender request, ten tion to the soul and mind: he en- 
of friendship ; it was written to an- deavours to form their heart and their 
swer the wishes of the Dutchess de understanding; and he establishes his 
Beauvilliers, who, besides several whole system of education upon that 
sons, had a numerous family of daugh- which, alone, can secure the welfare 
ters, whom she wished to rear with of familics,and the order of societ) , — 
tvery possible perfection. For this religion. 

purpose/ she consulted Fenelou, who He contrives to make a child de- 
wrote, for her, his Traitesur £ Educa- rive instruction, even from their most 
tion des Fi/fes. frivolous inclinations; he avails him- 

He commences his work by con- self of the prevalent desire fthich all 
sidenng a child in its earliest stage of children have for narrative, to instruct 
existence : he commences with that instruct them in religion, 
period when the word infant applies He then proceeds to display the 
equally to both sexes. I11 reading this simplest add easiest methods of ren- 
first part of his work, we cannot help Bering the most intellectual truths 
being surprised at that modesty with apprehensible by children, and of 
which he unfolds many of his senti- making them comprehend as much 
ments, which are peculiarly profound of those metaphysical obscurities its 
and ingenious ; and this surprise will is possible for the human mind to 
be the greater, when weconipaie the penetrate, and in which, a well in- 
•iniplicity of Fenelou, with the pom- formed child knows, profty nearly, 
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as much as the best instructed man, into the hearts of their children the 
and the best instructed man little first elements of that moral and reli- 
more than a child. * gious education, the want of which 

He avails himself, even of the doll nothing can supply; tc, bring peace to 
of a°child, to give it the first idea of those days which are troubled by the 
the distinction between matter and inevitable accidents of human life; 
spirit, of the difference of moral qua- and to give to society that character 
lilies, of the immortality of the soul, of politeness, grace, and accuracy, 
and of the rewards and punishments which is so necessary to ameliorate 
of a future life. He addresses him- the unbending # and often imperious 
self to their opening reason, always humours of men. “ These duties,” 
through the medium of their senses, says Fenelon, “ are the foundations of 
Fcuelon directs that * to girls, as human life. The world is not a phaii- 
well as to boys, the most solid in- tom ; it is the assemblage of many 
formation should be given, especially families. Ah ! who can regulate them 
with regard to religion. " We must so well ns women ?” 
never,” says lie, “ sutler any thing to He wishes that females should be 
he mingled,^ either with faith, or the equally remote from that excess of 
practices of piety which is not dc- presumption which leads them to as- 
rived from the gospel, or authorized pile to knowledge which is neither 
bv the constant approbation of the necessary nor useful to them, and 
church. Do not accustom them, there- from that 'excess of indifference for 
fore, to admit, lightly, certain histo- all instruction, 
lies which are not well founded, nor He had, perhaps, noticed, with grief, 
to addict themselves to certain devo- that many women of ln$ time had 
tions which an indiscreet zeal has in- departed' from that wise reserve, 
troduced, but which aie unapproved “ Some,” says he, do not tail to 
by the church.” _ • avail themselves of the circumstance' 

fie then, successively, illustrated all* of many women rendering themselves 
the doctrinal points of the Catholic ridiculous by an affectation of science, 
church, and every thing which con- to condemn them to absolute igno- 
cerns the sacraments, and the cere- ranee.” and, with that delicacy of ex* 
monies of public worship, with so nrc sion and septiment , which be- 
considcrable a precision, thxt it is im longed so peculiarly to Fenelon, he 
possible for children who are well indents even those females, whom a 
versed in his maxims and lessons, to biilliancy of imagination, assiduous 
be without instruction in the essen- Jabour, and extraoi dinary success, may 
tial truths of religion ; it might, in- distinguish, to remember " that they 
cited, be almost said, that this in- ought to have, as women, a delicate 
struction would be sutficienl for many modesty with regard to knowledge, 
men. scarcely interior to that which inspires 

Fenelon was far from interdicting a horror of vice.” 
to woman, that instruction which is From this motive it is that he ad- 
necessary to enable them to discharge, vises, “ that young persons possessing 
with success, all the duties which are a lively wit, should not be stimulated 
imposed upon them by nature and to the cultivate n or the exercise of it $ 
society: he does not seek to rob them they are often liableto mistake a fa- 
„ of all the advantages which the culti- cility of talking, and a vivacity of ima- 
vat ion of tiie mind can add to their 11a- gi nation for wit $ they speak upon 
tural fascination: he knew' that they are all subjects ; they decide upon works 
destined to make domestic life amia- that are wholly beyond their capacity 
ble by the charms of mildness ; to* to comprehend ; they aflect to be 
maintain in it the spirit of order and weary from delicacy ; they are vain, 
economy, which iS the richest pat ri- and vanity is talkative; they are 
mony a family can desire; to instil bght, and levity forbids those refiec- 

. tions which create silence. ’There is 

* By generalising all his maxims, nothing estimable but good sense and 
the author has rendered them equally virtue.” 

applicable to all families, whatever Fenelon forbids, entirely, the pe- 
may be their station in society. rusal of Ilomances to young people. 
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€e Their wandering imaginations/ 
he* observes, “ turn their curiosity, 
with ardour, towards dangerous ob- 
jects ; they arg eager after romances, 
plays, and accounts of fabulous ad- 
ventures ; they give a visionary cha- 
racter to their minds, by accustoming 
themselves to the magnificent lan- 
guage of the heroes of •these chime- 
rical adventures ; and they are thus 
spoiled tor the world. A poor girl, 
full of the tender and the marvel- 
lous which have charmed her in read- 
ing, is astonished not to find, in 
the world, true characters resembling 
these heroes. 

It is evident that Fenelon mentis 
to speak of those kind of romances, 
the taste for which was prevalent at 
the time in which he lived ; of those 
romances which, m general, repre- 
sented too often, the characters as 
being endowed with all thd imaginary 
ei factions of beauty, grace, courage, 
onor, delicacy, .and virtue, and of 
which it was, indeed, dilhcult to find 
the models in the world, and in 'the 
intercourse of life. It is probable that 
lie would have been still more severe , 
towards the ronJanees of the picscnt 
age, which are too faithful a picture 
of existing manners, and which thus 
familiarize young and pliant minds 
with ideas afid sentifnents which are 
unfortunately an nccuutc history of 
the disorders of society. 

Fenelon makes only one observa- 
tion upon the dissimulation that is’ 
attributed to women , but this obser- 
vation says a great deal. “ Dissimu- 
lation is the more useless” says he, 
“ because, if the world js sometimes 
deceived in single action, it is never 
deceived \vith icgurd to a whole life.*’ 

He does not even omit to speak 
of the grtice and good taste of orna- 
ments in this interesting work. He 
does not deny “'that \anity is natu- 
ral to young persons, because they 
are born with a strong desire to please ; 
hence, that eagerness for every thing 
which may distinguish them, and fa- 
vour the empire of their charms, and 
of external grace ; hence that shew 
which ruins many families.” 

He then shews how erroneous they 
sometimes are in the combinations of 
their vanity, by adopting, inconsider- 
ately, those fashions which destroy 
the ^greater part of their advantages. 


He bids them “ remark the noblo 
simplicity which appears in the sta- 
tues and other figures which have* 
come down to ds, of the Grecian and 
Roman women. They might #see, 
in them, how agreeable and majestic 
are the hair fastened negligently be- 
hind and full and floating drapery.” 

But, with a sort of prophetic anti- 
cipation of the excesses which a fri-*' 
vcylous and unstable people may carry 
their fashions, he auds, “ it is not to 
be wished, that they should assume 
the ancient exterior ; it would be ex- 
travagance so to do j it is only neces- 
sary that they should imbibe the -taste 
of that simplicity of clothing, so noble, 
so peaceful, ana besides, so suitable 
to Christian manners * — true grace 
follows nature, it never constrains it.” 

After pointing out the defects that 
are to be avoided, he intimates the 
duties that women have to fulfil. 
Nothing which belongs to the interior 
of a family, nor to the part in society 
which women are destined to per- 
form, escapes him. He finishes hi* 
work with that beautiful eulogy on a 
, domestic woman which is to be found 
in the book of Proverbs. 


Voyage from Port Jackson to 
Prince, of Wales’s Island. — 
Extracted from the Letters of a 
Lady. 

[Concluded f rom VoL xn. p. 3pl.] 

Coopang, Timor, 
Sept. 11, IttO.J. 

W E arrived at this place on the 
Oth instant, a day fraught with 
much happiness to me, being the an- 
niversary of my Eliza's birth-day. We 
came to an anchor in an extensive hay 
off the town of Coopang, which at 
resent is in a miserable state, having 
een reduced nearly to a mass of ru- 
ins, by the guns of the Assistance, iti 
the late war, in consequence of the 
inhabitants ol Coopang having, in the 
most treacherous and dishonourable, 
manner, beheaded the surgeon of* the 
Assistance, who bad been sent on 
shdte with a flag of truce, accompa- 
nied by the purser. The latter made 
his escape, and related the horrid 
transaction, in revenge for which the 
Assistance fired on the to^n, landed 
some men, who, (the inhabitants hav* 
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ing fled with precipitation into the 
country), blew up the new fort and 
the old castle, and % demolished the 
principal buildings. The ruins of these 
navts since been nearly swallowed up 
by earthquakes, to that there is scarce- 
ly a vestige remaining of the former 
respectability of Coopang. The go- 
vernor’s house consists of one large 
room, with a viranda in front of <it. 
He is a German by birth, of a polite 
address, and of mild and gentlemanly 
manners : but appears to be on the 
very verge of the grave, being reduced 
to a shadow by the bursting of a 
bloat! -vessel. He requested our sur- 
geon’s advice, and appeared to hope 
much from bis prescriptions. There 
seems, however, too much reason to 
fear that the relief they can afford 
will be only temporary, if any. Our 
surgeon’s opinion is that lie can- 
not survive many clays. Though a 
stranger to me, 1 am deeply affected 
by his situation. Notender relative 
to sooth the pangs of disease, desti- 
tute of any society that could in any 
degree compensate for. their want, 
and inhabiting a wretched and Tor-* 
lorn spot, presenting a general me- 
mentool the instability of human life, 
who would not commiserate a man 
of superior education so situated. As 
he bowed over my hand when i bade 
him adieu, with a tremulous voice lie 
invoked heaven to protect me, give 
me my health, anc! restore me to my 
friends in my native country, laying 
a sad and peculiar emphasis on the 
last words. On taking leave of jny 
little fellow, he gave him a handsome 
box made of sandalwood. To our 
surgeon he presented a rajah’s crown 
of pure gold, for his medical assist- 
ance. 

The garden in the front of the go- 
vernor’s house has been a very gogd 
one, but, together with the handsome 
wall which surrounds it, it presented 
marks ot the general devastation. It 
produces fine shaddocks (a delicious 
fruit, shaped like an orange, buf 
much larger, with a pale yellow rind) . 
and mandarine oranges } a baske^ of 
each sort was sent to me every clay by 
the governor. There is a pretty ro- 
mantic walk along the banks of a ri- 
ver that rups through the town , and 
comes from a considerable distance 
inland. 

Though the Dutch call it a river, I 


think it might, with greater proprie- 
ty, be termed a rivulet, for, at low 
water, t it leaves any boats that may be 
in it t aground ; ana thrfs circumstance, 
with wnich we were. not at first ac- 
quainted, occasioned me a dreadful 
alarm ; it being the determination of 
the commander not to stay an hour 
longer than tjie stock we wanted 
could be procured and got on board, 
which it was thought might be accom- 
plished in two days. I was desirous 
of availing myself of the first oppor- 
tunity that offered for the child to go 
ashore, and have a walk there. I 
therefore allowed him to go under 
the care of Nanny, and a man ser- 
vant, in the pinnace. The first lieu- 
tenant, purser, surgeon, and a mid- 
shipman (the last my brother), went 
in her on duty. They left the ship at 
four o’clock, and were desired to re- 
turn by*sun-set. My mind was tole- 
rably easy for some time after sun- 
set , but 10 o’clock camq and therp 
no appearance of the boat. There 
was no moon, and the stars shone 
dimly. Every minute I stood listen- 
ing for the distant sound of onrs, but 
nothing was heard but the dashing of 
the surf against the ruins of the cas- 
tle. Eleven o’clock arrived, and I was 
little short of distraction. , A gun was 
fired as a signal for their return. Half 
an hour more elapsed and auothc 
gun was fired. The commander’s ap- 
prehensions were now as painful as 
mine. Before the guns were tired, 
he endeavoured to soothe my mind, 
by impressing a belief that the boat 
was a-ground, but lie now concluded, 
that, hac^ that been the case, some of 
them would certainly have procured 
a shore-boat and come ofF. "Ibe ge- 
neral opinion was, that the boat had 
swamped in the surf, and every soul 
had perished. My tortuied imagina- 
tion suggested every thing calamitous. 

I was even weak enough to thinjc it 
probable that a circumstance had hap- 
>ened similar to what had btfal- 
en the Assistance, and ] even fan- 
cied I heard shrieks. The jolly-boat 
was now hoisted out, and four men, 
with an olficcr, were sent in her. Poor 
Mrs. S. the purser’s wife, was nearly 
as bad as myself, but she was relieved 
bv tears * 1 could not shed one. The 
snip’s bells were now rung twelve. 
The sound of the jolly-boat’s' oars 
died away, and an awful stillness suo 
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ceeded. At length it was interrupted 
by the joyful sound of boats ap- 
proaching : they were hailed ftom the 
ship ; two answered ; but when the 
moment arrived that restored my 
child to my arms in perfect safety, 
my sensations became too exquisite to 
bear. I sank under th^n, and insen- 
sibility succeeded to violent hysterics. 
On recovering lrom this a shower of 
tears came seasonably to my relief ; 
but for some succeeding days 1 felt an 
universal languor through my frame. 

The occasion of their detention was 
this : before they were aware the 
boat was left dry half a mile up the 
river, nor could any effort remove her 
till they were assisted by the tide. 
The inhabitants of Coopang behaved 
in the most hospitable manner towards 
them. My boy was attended like a 
young prince, and happily escaped 
taking any cold from the mgh’t air. 

I have made a purchase here of a 
small wh^e cockatoo with a yellow 
crest. It is perfectly tame, talks Ma- 
lay, dances, whistles, barks, crows, 
and is altogether the most entertain- 
ing bird I ever met with. 

Anjt'r li< ads, Wo of Java, 
Friday, Sept. 2 i. 

Having got the .stock on board, 
consisting of buffaloes and sheep, we 
left Timor on Monday, the 1 ith, and 
two days after reached Sandalwood 
Island ; we sailed the whole length of 
the island very near the shore. 

On this day, the 23d, we anchor- 
ed in Anjer Roads, off the island of 
Java. A few bamboo huts, inter- 
mixed with cocoa-nut trees form the 
whole of the Dutch settlement in this 
part, which is commanded by a Ser- 
jeant. Notwithstanding the mean- 
ness of the establishment, the place 
looked inviting; «no country can be 
more fertile, but having a bad account 
ot the landing, and that the Java fever 
prevailed at Anjer, I was induced to 
relinquish the idea of going .on shore, 
and every means were used to expedite 
our departure. Poultry we procured 
in abundatlce at a very low price, and 
an hundred pine-apples for a Spanish 
dollar. Peacocks* tails, and figured 
mats, were likewise cheap. This 
place afforded me an opportunity of 
making a valuable addition to my 
aviary. I have no less than twenty 
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pair of birds affording a beautiful va- 
riety. I do not recollect having men- 
tioned my New Guinea pigeons; they 
are nearly as large as t'urkies, of a 
slate-colour, with a crest of gauzQ 
feathers, shaped like a fan, some 
inches high, the iris of the eyes of a 
bright vermillion. According to my 
iiVas of beauty in the feathered race, 
h Weverjwo pair of small pamxiuets 
from. Javf, which* 1 got at this place, 
bear away the palm. On the top of 
the head is a spot of the finest purple, 
on the breast another of crimson, on 
the back of the neck one of a deep 
yellow, and the tail is red ; the rest 
of their plumage is of a lively green. 

Sunday, Sept 25. 

Yesterday we weighed anchor from 
Anjer Roads; and to-day we have 
entered the strai.s of Bama. A me- 
lancholy accident happened this day. 
One of the seamen, Thomas Hayes, 
fell overboard from the fore-yard# 
Ropes were instantly thrown over, 
a boat hoisted out, and every exertion 
made to save him, but without ef- 
fect j he sunk* after a very short strug- 
gle, and appeared no more. 

October 3. 

Since we left Java, many of the 
ship’s company have been affected 
witn intermittent fevers, and dysen- 
teries. The heat in all these straits, 
several of which we have to encounter 
before we reach Pulo Penang (or 
•Prince of Wales’s Island), is exceed- 
ingly oppressive and would relax the 
strongest constitution. The pictu- 
resque appearance of some of the 
straits we have passed through, and 
of the beautiful islands with which the 
sea in these parts is studded, beggars 
all description. 

13th. — If you know any persons 
that have an over-abundant stock of 
patience, it would be an act of charity 
to prevail on them to convey it to us 
poor mariners, who are exposed to a 
scorching sun, off the coast of Ma- 
lacca, without being able to proceed 
but in a very slow degree. Our pro- 
gress towards Prince** Wales’s Island, 
has been retarded by a succession of 
calms. Mcthinks we all look as discon- 
tented and ugly as sin and death. What 
complexion, indeed, could retain any 
brilliancy after being, (ifV>u will 
allow the expression), parboiled for 
six months. 

B • 
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OfT Prince of Wales's Island, 
October 20 

We expect to reach the harbour in 
a very tew hours. God grant I may 
finer cause to be in better spirits when 
I next resume my pen. At present 1 
can not add any more, than that I 
am, &c. 

For the Universal Magfoine.jf 

IVJr. Editor, 

1 WILL thank any of your nume- 
rous correspondents to inform me 
where the following book is to be 
procured, ami the price; viz. Bes- 
chouwing der Wonderen Gods in de 
minst geacbs\ste Sehepseln of Nedcr 
landsche Insecten. By J. C. Sepp. 
Published at Amsterdam, in l/S.5. 

An Eiomologist. 

London , Jan. 2, lb 10. 

7'Ae Criminal from lost Honour. 
By Schiller. 

[ ConchuU d f) vm VoL . x n . p. -1 1 (). ] 

1 WHOLLY omit that pnit of the 
history which treats of Wolf ’s ac- 
tion dining Ins residence with the 
rohbcis. There is no instruction for 
the reader in those actions which arc 
only marked by the highest degree of 
abominable vice. Ah unfortunate, 
sunk to the depth in which Wolf 
found himself, thinks himself pn\f 
lodged to perform every action, from 
which there is the most distant pros- 
pect of any benefit accruing. He 
however, confessed on the rack, that 
his soul was not buithene ’ with the 
weight of a second murder. His re- 
nown spread itself over the whole 
province ; the roads were no longer 
safe ; burghuies of the most dat ing 
nature were committed ; the name 
of the Ho*>t of the Sun became the 
terror of the country people ; the eye 
of the law searched for him every- 
where, and a premium was set upon 
his head, fie was so fortunate as to 
escape every snare which was laid for 
him, and he was* rash enough to take 
advantage of the superstition of the 
wonder-strucken peasants. To main- 
tain his freedom, his conn ados 
apreacf tho report that he had form* d 
an alliance with the devil, w ho had 


given him the power of witchcraft. 
The district in which he played his 
part, w$s at that time not one of the 
most enlightened of Germany ; the 
report was believed, and his person 
was thereby secured, for no one 
shewed any disposition to attack the 
terrible fellovy, who could command 
the services ot # the cVrvil. He had 
maintained the profession of a robber 
for a year, when the occupation be- 
gan to.be insupportable to him. The 
gang, at the head of which he had 
placed himself, did not fulfil his glow- 
ing expectations. A seductive exte- 
rior had dazzled him in the moment 
of intoxication, and he now' beheld 
with horror, the gioss manner in 
winch he had been deceived. Hun- 
ger and w ant usurped the place of the 
superfluity which was at first present- 
ed to him} and he was often obliged 
to ven title J i is life for a meal, which 
scarcely sufficed to keep him from 
starving The phantom of brotherly 
unanimity disappeared; envy, sus- 
picion, and jealousy nwed through- 
out the whole gang. Justice had of- 
fered those vvh.o wopld delivei Wolt 
alive, not only an ample leward, but 
pardon for ail their crimes a mighty 
temptation for the outcast of the earth. 
He knew his danger. The honour 
of those, who were traitors to God 
and Alan, was a sorry pledge for his 
life. Sleep now forsook him ; a dread- 
ful anxiety disturbed his peace. The 
hideous spectre of suspicion dogged 
him whithersoever he went; iY tor- 
mented him when he was awake, 
slept by his side, and racked him with 
the most hprrible dreams. I-lis con- 
science, which had been laid to sleep 
by art again awoke, and u> this ge- 
neral tempest in his bosom, the voice 
of repentance was again distinctly 
heard. His hatred now was averted 
funn mankind and turned upon him- 
self. lie now forgave all animated 
nature, and found no one but himself 
to curse., Vice had finished her in- 
struction with the wretch, and his na- 
tural good understanding, conquered 
at last, over the melancholy illusion, 
lie now felt the depth to which he 
was fallen, and a more placid melan- 
choly now reigned, where gnawing 
despair formerly raged. With tyears 
he w ished the past Recalled ; he now 
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perceived how differently he then 
would act : he began to hope that he 
might become an honest man, because 
he felt that he would be so.. On the 
summit of hi# turpitude he was nearer 
to v irtue, than he perhaps was before 
his first crime. 

this time the seven years* war 
hail* broken out; and jhe recruiting 
service was carried oq with great spi- 
rit. Wolf acquired hope from this 
circumstance; and he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the governor- of the 
country. — “ If you feel not a secret 
horror at the mention of my name ; 
if criminals of my kind do not lie 
beyond the compass of your compas- 
sion, listen to my request. 1 am a 
murderer and a thief; the laws con- 
demn me to death ; the sword of 
justice hangs over me; and I here 
offer to deliver myself up voluntarily, 
but at the same time I hhve an ex- 
traordinary request to nuttfe. My 
life is a burthen to ine ; death in my 
view has 140 terrors ; but it is terrible 
for me to die without having lived; 1 
wish to live to repair a part of the 
past ; I wish to live to reconcile the 
state, which I # ha\e offended. My 
execution would be an example for 
the world, but no amends for my 
deeds. Vice is odious to me, and I 
long to tre^d again, the paths of ho- 
nesty and virtue. I have shewn abi- 
lities to make myself feared by my 
country. I hope I have some still re- 
maining by which I can be useful to* 
it. I know that my request is pre- 
sumptuous. My life is forfeited, and 
it becomes me not to treat with jus- 
tice for a favor. But I do not appear 
befoie you in chains and bonds. I 
am still free, and fear has no share in 
my request. It is grace for which I 
»ue ; even had I a claim to justice I 
could not venture now to support it : 
but I may presume to remind my 
judge of one circumstance. The pe- 
riod of uiy crime begins with the sen 
teiiVe, which for ever deprived me of 
my honor. Had greater lenity then 
been shewn to me, I should not now, 
perhaps, have to ask grace of you. 
Let justice be tempered with mercy. 
If it* be in your power to pacify the 
laws, then grant me my life ; it shall 
henceforth be devoted to your ser- 
vice. Insert my pardon in the public 
papers, and on your word id* honor, I 


will then present myself before you; 
but if your resolve be otherwise, 
then let* justice perform her part, I 
will perform nfinc.” 

No answer was returned to#this 
letter : a second and a third were writ- 
ten, but still no answer was tpceivcd. 
All hopes of pardon were extinguish- 
ed, and he formed the resolution to 
fly from the country, and die as a 
bTrave soldier in thfc service of the king 
ofNEmssia. He ‘escaped fortunately 
from me gang, and began his jour- 
ney. The 1 oad led to a small tow n, 
in which he determined to pass the 
night. A short time before a strict 
order was issued to examine most 
minutely every traveller, and as Wojf 
presented himself at the gate, the 
order was rigidly performed. The 
appearance of Wolf had something 
ridiculous in it, and at the same time 
something terrible and wild. The 
half-starved animal which he be- 
strode, aud the burlesque choice of 
his clothes in which probably his taste 
was less consulted, than the chrono- 
logy of his thefts formed a striking 
contrast with his face, on which so 
many violent passions were impress- 
ed The gate-keeper staited at the 
view of this extraordinary traveller 
He was grown grey in his profession y 
and having executed it for forty years, 
he was cofiv ersant with the physiog- 
nomies of all thieves and vagrants : 
his eagle eye did not here miss its 
man : he seized the reins of Wolf’s 
horse, and demanded his passport. 
Wolf, was, however, fully prepared, 
and delivered his passport, which lie 
had a short time before stolen from a 
merchant. But this single circum- 
stance was not sufficient to overthrow 
an experience of forty years acquire- 
ment ; he attached more credit to his 
eyes than to the passport, and Wolf 
w;as obliged to follow him to the house 
of the superintendnnt of the police. 
The superintendant examined the 
passport, and declared it to be correct. 
He was, however, unfortunately for 
Wolf, a great newsmonger, ana was 
particularly partial to comment on 
the news of the d?ly over a bottle of 
wine. Wolf's passport told him, that 
the bearer had just left the enemy’s 
country which was at that»timc the 
theatre of war. He hope^To extract 
some private intelligence .from tb# 
B/i 
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traveller, and sent his secretary with 
the pass, accompanied with an invita- 
tion to drink a glass of wine. Mean- 
time, Wolf was sitting on his horse, 
before the house : his grotesque ap- 
pearance had attracted the canaille of 
the town, who assembled in crowds 
around him. One pointed to the 
horse, another to the rider, and 
the mob, at last, broke into a loud 
Jaugh. Unfortunately, the hone 
winch Wolf rode was a sjp*en 
one ; he imagined the hor*c had 
been advertised, and w as now recog- 
nised. The unexpected hospitality 
of the superintendent completed his 
suspicion. He now considered it as 
certain, that the deceit of his passport 
vfras discovered, and that the invita- 
tion was only a net to take him alive, 
and without opposition. A guilty 
conscience made a blockhead of n ini ; 
he put spurs to his horse, and galloped 
away. The sudden flight was the 
signal for pursuit. 44 A rogue, « 
rogue,” issued from every mouth, and 
the pursuit was general. Life, or an 
ignominious death, was now the in- 
evitable fate of Wolf. He had gained 
considerably upon his pursuers ; the 
major part naa relinquished the pur- 
suit, and he was near his deliverance, 
when the invisible hand which 
guides the destinies of man interfered 
— the inevitable hour was arrived — 
the fate of Wolf w as sealed. — Igno- 
rant of the town, he struck into a 
street, which he thought would lead 
him to the gates ; but alas ! the street 
had no outlet, and he was obliged to 
face his put suers. He drew a pistol 
from his pocket; the crowd retired. 

The first man who attempts to stop 
me will receive the contents,”. Wolf 
cried, and rode on ; one, however , 
more courageous than the rest, seized 
him backwards, b> the arm; the pis- 
tol fell from his hand, and lie was 
carried m triumph before the magis- 
trate. 

44 Who are you r” the magistrate 
asked in a commanding tone? 44 A 
man,” Wolf answ ered, 44 who is de- 
termined to give no answer, unless he 
be treated with politeness.* 

44 Who are you ?” the magistrate 
asked. 

44 That for which 1 have declared 
myself.*! have travelled over all Ger- 
munv, ahd never met with insolence 
till f arrived in this tow 11 . M 


44 Your flight renders you suspi- 
cious — Why did you fly ?” 

44 I was weary of being the laugh- 
ing-stock of the people.” 

44 You threatened to Are on them.’’ 

44 My pistol was not loaded.” The 
pistol was examined, and no ball was 
found in it. <- *>- 

44 Why do you carry £trsn«rnis 
about you ?” »» 

44 Because I nave things of value 
about me, and because I have been 
warned of a certain Host of the Sun, 
who makes it dangerous to travel un- 
armed.” 

44 Your answers speak well for 
your courage, but they do not assist 
your cause. I give you until to-mor- 
row to disclose the truth to me.” 

1 shall say no more than I have 
already done.” 

44 Conduct him to the jail.** 

44 To tl t e jail ? — I hope there is 
justice in .his country. I shall de- 
mand satisfaction.’* 

44 And J will give it you as soon a» 
you have justified yourself.” 

On the following morning the rrta- 
gistrate considered that the stranger 
might be innocent, apd he therefore 
determined to desist from the autho- 
lotative tone, and to treat him with 
civility and respect ; he therefore 
summoned the jury of the place, 
and Wolf was brought before 
then) 

Forgive me, Sir, if, yesterday, I 
treated you rather harshly ; our laws 
are strict ; and the occurrence w as 
soon spread over the whole city. I 
cannot liberate you without infringing 
my duty. Appearances are against 
you. I wish you would give us that 
information by which tliey might be 
cleared.” , 

But if I have no information to 
give ) on, what then ?" 

“ Then I must report the circum- 
stance to government, and you must 
remain meantime in close .confine- 
ment.” 

44 Well ; and what then ? 

44 Then 'you run the risk of be- 
ing whipped over the frontiers as a 
vagrant ; or, if particular favour be 
shewn to you, you w ill be sent as a 
recruit, to the first recruiting station. 
Wolf was silent for a few r minutes ; 
he appealed to maintain a violent 
struggle with himself: at last, he 
boldly addressed the nia' r »-' 4, *"• - 
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€( May I request a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation with you alone ?” 

The attendants regarded each other 
with a curious eye, out retired qn the 
, order of the magistrate. 

€t Now what is your desire r” 

^ ^ Your behaviour, sir, yesterday, 
%*^M**ever have extorted a confes- 
to me figrce is most 
revolting j but tlfe^fK^ with which 
you have this day treated me, has 
inspired me with confidence and es- 
teem : I believe you are a man if a 
noble mind.” 

,f What have you to say to me ?” 
te I have long wished myself in the 
presence of a man like you ; give me 
your hand.” 

** What does all this mean ?” 

“ Your head is grey and reverend : 
you have been long iti the world, and 
have had your share of suffering, 
have you not? it has therefore, per- 
haps, taught you humanity” ^ * 
rf To the point, I pray yoiL sir.’* 
tc You ar^ but one step fr/Jn eter- 
nity ; soon— soon will you need corq- 
passion from God ; you will not there- 
fore refuse it to man ; do you sus- 
pect nothing? wjth whom do you 
think you are speaking ?” 

“ Speak, you alarm me.’* 

Still do you suspect nothing > 
Write to youj; prince, tell him how 
you found me ; tell him, that I was 
voluntarily my own betrayer j and 
may God be as gracious to him, as he 
will now be to me ; pray for me, old 
man, and then drop a tear on the sen- 
tence you must pronounce. — I 
the Host of the Sun.” 

IV H. 

On the expensive Dress of the 
Students in our Universities. 

Sir, 

HMHOUGK I am far from wishing 
X to foment any disputes as to the 
superiority of either of our Univer- 
sities, I think it a duty I owe to the 
cause of u learning and good let- 
ters,” to say that there appeared, in a 
late number of a respectable publica- 
tion, a Jetter from some correspon- 
dent, no doubt an Oxonian, drawing 
a comparison between Oxford ana 
Cambridge, and giving a decided pre- 
ference to the former* As 1 know 


that you are not a party man,* and as 
I think you would ratner preserve a 
neutrality, than enlist on either side 
of the question, l shall not trouble 
you with any reply, pro or con, on the 
subject, and you will thus escape tfle 
imputation of intermeddling with the 
points contested in a contemporary 
publication : but as I likewise know 
that yon would readily be the chamiej 
of conveying any useful hint to either 
Uni\ ajgity ; 4 1 trouble you with a few 
observafo&ns, which 1 shall confine 
to one point, wholly unconnected 
with the point at issue in the above- 
named miscellany. 

It has been observed, that whatever 
advantage, in point of frugality, may 
be derhed from sending a young man 
to Cambridge, that advantage is nearly 
counterbalanced, if he be a fellow 
commoner, by the expense of the 
dress ; in this remark there is indispu- 
tably much truth. A dress so costly 
and magnificent, ill becomes the un- 
affected devotee of philosophy and 
literature, and it is surely better 
adapted to a glittering court than to 
a sombre cloister. There are mauy 
parents who object to this toga, not 
only on account of the expense which 
it incurs, but from the consequences 
liable to result from it, inasmuch as 
it may tend to encourage, in the 
wearers of it, a vanity at once con- 
temptible and absurd, 

If, therefore, the heads of College* 
have any desire to promote the gene- 
ral good of their alma mater ; it they 
wish to preserve the superiority of 
members, which she now posses- 
ses over her sifter seat of learning; 
if they wish to maintain the cause of 
morality; and to suppiess invidious 
distinctions, they surely will reduce 
the unnecessary splendor of the fel- 
low commoners’ dress. 

My intercourse among the heads 
of Colleges has not been so confined 
as to prevent my discovering the ho- 
nourable and worthy traits of their 
character, neither am I ignorant of 
their wish that the university over 
which “they preside, may outshine 
that of Oxford, noUonly in literary 
attainments, but in internal regula- 
tions. I cannot think they will neg- 
lect a 'mat ter which has so long been, 
and still continues to be, the cause of 
serious objection,aad which diminishes 
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the number of students, who would arguments for the immortality ot the 
otherwise flock to the standard of soul. For a mortal ua tut e could not 
Cambridge, i must hope that they rise to such sublime exertions as to 
will take the subjeot into serious con- despise the strength in which the 
sideration, and remove the super- brute's surpass it, traverse seas, build 
flinties alluded to. The black silk cities, found states, contemplate the 
gown might still retain a portion of its heavens, observe the revolutions of 
ornamental gold, which (while it ap- the stars, the courses ot the **j*V*:J 
peared as the veteris vestigia decorisj moon, their rising ajj'J 

would still give it a superiority over eclipses, tHel ogress through 

the Oxonian gari>. J the signs of* the ecliptic, the equi- 

Stepr/nus. noctial and tropical changes, the prog- 

" - nosQcations of summer and winter 

An Analysis of a Dialogue of n , lto ‘'. lk ; d >>y ,lle 1’k‘wdes, the winds, 
./Eschines, entitled “ Axirx hus, l j ie ° . rail1 >, ’ lt ‘ niegular tracts of 
on the Fear of Death." Jiu Dr. , K laming, and even so as to re- 
Toulmin. duce to certain rules the revolutions 

of the heavens; if there were not a 
[Concluded from r ul. xn. p. 108.J divine principle in man, by which he 
PT^HESE wise remarks, Socrates, attains to this skill and knowledge. 

JL flow only from the rhetorical So that, Axiochus, juu do not ex- 
flourish that is now in fashion ; merb change life for death, but for immor- 
talk, played off to catch young minds, tality. You wijl not be deprived of 
Though "you should address ine with happine^, but have a more pure en- 
more specious arguments, to be cie- joy men/ of it. Your pleasures will 
prived of the enjoyments of existence not be ']ie mixed ones of a mortal 
would grieve me. The undei standing body, but unalloyed by any pain. You 
does not listen to the delusive strokes drill be released from this imprisoned 
©T oratory. These superficial speeches state of labour, groans, and old age. 
do not come home to me; their ut- A life, tranquil and unproductive of 
most perfection consists only in a evil, awaits you; serene and undis- 
glareand pomp of language' They turbed in the contemplation of 11 a- 
are destitute of solid truth. Diseases lure and in philosophical researches, 
are not to be cured by sophisms, not to please the multitude, and to 
Conviction only satisfieth the mind. exhibit on a stage, but to discover 
You injudiciously, Axiochus, con- truth, presenting itself with force 
found together two distinct things ; from every quarter, 
and, forgetting that we are speaking Axiochus. Your discourse has led 
of a state of death, you talk of a pri- me into entirely different views. J 
vation of good as consisting in a sen- no longer fear death, but desire it; 
nation of evil. It is the sense of op- so that in imitation of the rhetoricians 
positeevil that afflicts in the privation I could amplify on the subject. Now 
of good : but when a man no longer 1 entertain sublime views, and enter 
exists, lie is no more sensible of hav- on my divine and eternal course : rise 
ing sustained any loss. How can grief above my weakness, and am a new 
aflcct him who has no knowledge of man. 

what creates it ? For if yc nee Socrates. If it be agicc.ible to von, 
grant that there can be no feeling in I will relate wluit j was told by 
what is destitute of all perception, Oobryas, one of tUe eastern magi, 
you would not be inconsiderately His namesake and ginndfnthcr was 
terrified with the thought of death, sent, when Xerxes passed oxer into 
You mislead yourself, on the one Europe, to Delos, to guard the island, 
hand, by the dread of being deprived in which two gods were horn ; where 
of life, and on the other, by imagin- he met with two biazen tablets, 
ing that you shall be conscious of the brought there from the north, by 
privation*. You fear losing all sensa- Opis and Kcaergus, From these he 
tion, and yet think that you shaU be learnt that the soul, on his dismission 
sensible of your want of it. from the body, went to an invisible 

To this may be added many good and subterraneous region, where Flu- 
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to had established his kingdom as ex- 
tensively as were the domains of 
Jupiter, hor, as this earth is fij^'d in 
the middle of thf universe, amt bears 
the form of a sphem, the upper he- 
***" 4 trfft^pheie is oecupied by the celestial 
fcV the l° wtr ^ lC itifeiior 
•rods,’ u u? uTtf'^piJiers orjhe sons of 
brothers. 1 he* etfflKkfie into the 
palace of Pluto is guarded by iron 
doors and bars lie who opens these 
meets first with the river Arhecgm^ 
and afterwards I he Cocytus, botli of 
which must be crossed to reach the 
plain, called “ the field of truth,” 
where are Minos and Rhadamanthu 
Here sit the two judges, scruti- 
nizing the cha; icters of each one 
who comes Indore them . enquiring 
what life he has lived, and by what 
principles he was gow rued, while he 
dwelt m the body ? It is nof possible 
to answer falsely to these iifyef roga- 
tions. As many as weic inspired by 
a good genius, in this life, . w? sent 
to the seats of the pious. Ther<v, 
plentiful seasons enrich the fruitful 
earth, deai streams of water Row, 
and all the meadows are covered with 
the various flower- of spnng There, 
the conversations of philosophers, the 
recitations of poets, music and danc- 
ing, elegant # entertainments, feasts 
on the spontaneous product ion n of 
the earth, and an immortal exemption 
from grief create a happy and delight- 
ful existence*. There, will be no sharp 
cold, or burning licit; but a tem- 
perate air blows, warmed by the mild 
rays of the sun. There, the initiated 
rise to the first ranks and finish their 
holy purifications. Dost not thou 
aspiie to partake of this honour, who 
art akin to the Gods ? Hercules and 
Bacchus, Fame says, were initiated 
before they descended below, and 
that the fortitude ivvith which they 
entered the lower regions was inspired 
by the Eleusinian goddes 
Th<?y, who have spent their life in 
evil courses, are driven by the furies 
through Tartarus, to Erebus and 
Chaos ; there is the residence of the 
impious ; there are the unfilled urns 
of the Dannides, the thirst of Tantalus, 
the bowels of Tityus always gnawed, 
and the stone of Sysiphus never 
reaching the top of the hill ; whose 
labours, on the point of being finish- 
ed, begin again. There dwell those 


whose whole bodies are licked by ser- 
pen is; who are uneeadngly burnt 
by the torches* of* furies ; and who, 
tormented with every species of tex- 
ture, aie afflicted with eternal punish- 
ments. 

1 heard these things from Gobrias. 
You, Axioclius, will determine on 
tliegi. As to myself, reasoning on 
the point, 1 am com# to this conclu- 
sion ivj v, tha t the V>ul is immortal ; 
_gnd wnefp'tr leaves this state, it is 
released from all sorrow and trouble. 
You, Axiochus, having, lived virtu- 
ously, whether you goTo the upper 
or the lower regions, must be happy. 

Axiochus. I am ashamed, So- 
crates, of what I have saicK for now 
I am so far from fearing death, that I 
feel an ardent desire of it : so much 
has this discourse, like a heavenly- 
oracle, impressed me. I even de- 
spise life as one who is going to a 
much better abode. I will silently 
revolve these things in my own 
mind ; you will be with me, Socrates, 
at noon. 

Socrates. I will do as you desire : 
im the Incan time I must walk back to 
Cynosarges, from whence I was called 
away. 

The literary Life and Travels of 
Baron Holbkrg. Written hy 
Himself. Erh acted from the La- 
tin Eiiition of Leifiuck, in 1 / 43 . 

• By W. Hamilton IIeid. 
[Continued from Vol. \\\. p. 4 () 3 .] 

S OON after my first publication, I 
produced a* smaller work under 
the titifc of a Supplement to the His- 
tory of /the European States, which 
contained an account of the present 
state of the principal kingdoms and 
republics in five parts. Boon after 
the first of these parts appeared, as 
his Majesty the King of Denmark 
had the goodness to appoint me 
teacher extraordinary in the High 
School of Copenhagen,! was hindeied 
fr<fm the prosecution of my first in- 
tentions, and apply more to the duties 
of my office then \flould have been 
consistent with any further concern 
in modern affairs. Instead of con- 
sulting modern authors, my duty 
called me to confine myselfc to the 
ancients, particularly the historians ; 
I became more and more dnamoured 
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with the ancients, and laid the mo- 
derns, so pleasing before, upon the 
shelf. * 

v J should have told you that a work 
of mine in folio, which I had humbly 
dedicated to his Majesty, paved the 
way for this honour, I had access to 
very few of the great at court, and 
therefore'! placed all my hopes tjpon 
his Majesty alort$, determining within 
my sell to wait With patienee^Jor the 
fruits of my labours. ' xAy expecta- 
tions were not thwarted, for I was 
not long before 1 felt some of the 
rays which that royal sun deigned to 
throw upon me. The work 1 allude 
to, contained a history of the heroic 
Actions of Christian IV. and Fred. III. 
every part of which was continued 
by the testimony of the most authen- 
tic writers. On the other hand, what 
I borrowed from the general run of 
writers, such ns Aikema, Victorio, 
Siri, and the first part of the theatre 
of Europe, (the latter commonly sup- 
posed the best authority) did not, upon 
the whole, occupy more than a few 
ages. My own work, however, as 
know it to be very defective; 1 have 
not ventured to call an history ; but 
only an introduction to the early 
History of Denmark: this I have 
divided into two parts, the second of 
which containing the heroic actions of 
Christian V. I ha\ e not yet com- 
pleted. 

All these works I brought to per- 
fection while I was only a member 
of the College of Medicine, and was 
reckoned nothing less than an idler, 
because, according tp the laws of the 
college, I neither disputed nc,v made 
any public orations. Somt^ persons 
on tnis account, imagined that 1 was 
not sufficiently conversant in the 
Iuitin language, though I knew, that 
excepting" M. Nicholas Agard, the 
master of the college, there* were 
scarcely any of them of five years 
standing, complete masters of this 
noble language. But w hatever may 
have been the opinions, of my col- 
leagues, it is certain that tlio.se to 
whom I was indebted for my appoint- 
ment, thought me both wovtliy and 
•apable of my office j which, m/tw ith- 
standing,with its new dignities brought 
w ith it new difficulties. I was now 
nlso constrained, in a very great m cu- 
rare, to ?lter and improve my former 


mode of living, to render it more 
consistent with the character I now 
bore. r Sometime before I received 
this last preferment, I obtained the 
yearly stipend of a hundred rix dol- 
lars, through the interest of M.Itogf" 
cranz : a seasonable help in-As^Jto 
one who Ijad beey^». y‘ 0 livdtl 

upon hopes t^vi 'rts/ilies: however, 
as this stipend was granted on con- 
dition that I should visit some of the 
J.piheran Universities on the conti- 
nent, I was well contented. And, as I 
still knew it to be necessary to use 
oeconomy in my way of living, I 
thought it could be put in practice 
with less inconvenience abroad than 
at home. Setting out upon this 
journey, I took the direct road to 
Amsterdam, where I remained some 
days, and then proceeded to Gouda, 
from tlfence to Rotterdam by kind, 
wheit; l staid but one day merely to 
rest mvself ; so much the more ne- 
cessary . as passengers in the Dutch 
treckschuyts cannot promise them- 
selves rest neither day nor night. 
Among a number of travellers, how- 
ever, there are always some droll 
geniuses who contrive to keep 
their companions in spirits by their 
eccentricities. On our passage to 
Gouda, a young Swede prevented any 
of us from sleeping. He was such 
an excellent mimic that nothing came 
amiss to him. Sometimes he would 
pretend to be in a profound sleep so 
as to snore aloud, and then before 
any one could be w ell aware of him, 
he would start up aud scream in the 
ears of one or another, as if he had 
been terrified by some uncommonly 
frightful dream. 

In Rotterdam I observed that when 
the boys came out of school in the 
afternoon, a number of them amused 
themselves by throwing stones at the 
statue of Erasmus ! At this mis- 
chievous disposition of the boys, 1 was 
not so much surprised as at the con- 
duct of those who should have had 
the care of this statue. To disfigure a 
monument of such honour w'as scan- 
dalous. The memory of such a man 
as Erasmus should not only he held 
sacred by the inhabitants of Rotter? 
dam, but by the world at large, and 
by posterity in general ; as his merits 
can never be forgotten. From Rot- 
terdam I went to Antwerp, where I 
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lodged with a native of Hamburgh, posed, where it is probable that a man 
with whom 1 had been acquainted at would be ten times a day subject to 
Amsterdam, and who had also lived the ivho goes 4 here} of some rude 
some years at JJrontheim :n Norway, soldier, in Denmark, I remember. 
From Antwerp I went by water to while I was a member of the Bofris- 
Brussels. My journey from Amster- hochen college and was going on foot 
^.Vmto Brussels did not cost much, to H el sin gor, not far from that place 
dS# ^aajothink my return would 1 met a lieutenant to whom I mon- 
be.nmch *e, because I tioned the circumstanq^mf having 

could not go oy watir. 1 therefore walked not less Uian five miles oil 
staid some days at Brussels before I foot. At first tjye man seemed as 
could make my mind up on this inncfc. as if he had never 

business. In tlie -intci ini I ob\ti vtvl heard of such a thing before, and 
that several respectable persons made immediately figured to fits imagination 
no scruple of gomgHhat way on foot ; that I must certainly be a Swedish 
and I drew these conclusions from spy. Appearing to congratulate him- 
whal I observed ; viz. we imitate the self on his good fortune, in my having 
French hi their follies, why then as it were fallen into his hands with* 
should not we imitate them likewise out any trouble, he immediately or-- 
in their laudable customs of being dered me, in an imperious tone, to 
sparing when we want the means of follow him. It was to no purpose 
indulgence. Why scruple to walk that I assured him that I was his 
when our finances will not convc- countryman. I told him my name, 
niently sutler us to ride ? r therefore my birth-place, my situation, and the 
resolved on walking ; but my luggage cause of my journey; as n prisoner 
J sent forward in a carriage. he insisted I must go. Thus, like 

Being war time, nothing gave me another Jugartha in the hands of his 
so much uneasiness as the thoughts of Marius, 1 was led in triumph, or ra- 
being stopped by sentinels, &c. espe- ther Jed back again to an inn about 
cially as 1 was unprovided with a p.sss. half way between Helsingor and 
This obaae'e, how cvei , oecurie 1 to Copi lihagen. Here I wa.s examined 
me but oik a, and that when 1 was at in the most minute manner imagin- 
Mans ; being challenged there by a able, after having b^en deprived of 
sentinel, 1 thought proper to say that my sword ; but 1 was at length ac- 
/ had a French pass, and was going to quitted and set at liberty with a hand* 
Paiis. 1 was sutfered to proceed. The some apology. My captor, however, 
custom-house otficei s gave me much 1 understood did not partnk'e either 
greater trouble; they even search the «of the greater or lesser ovation, 
pockets of the passeiigeis, for tobacco, 1 must now return to my journey : 
and other prohibited articles. In the French innkeepeis, &c\ 1 observe 
other respects 1 escaped all the diili- always endeavour to make the most 
culties to which travellers are sub- of a passenger; but when travellers 
jeered in Germany and the north in arc \ware of these kind of French- 
genet al, where they are obliged to men, | they generally bargain with 
wait without the gates of walk'd their \ 10 st on their first avtival for 
towns, till the commandant or bis every thing they may want. When 
deputies are informed nt the si rangeis they neglect this, the former gene- 
arrival; of their names, professions, rally charge them double; but how- 
the object of their journey, &t\ In ever disagreeable they may be in these 
fact, travellers are obligated to answer charges, in almost every other respect 
any ‘question that mav be put, which they contrive to render themselves so 
to them is extremely troublesome; agreeable, and particularly in their 
though the whole of this conduct is Conversation, that the rest passes oil 
the result of that prudent mistrust better than one would otherwise ex- 
of foreigners peculiar to the people pect. It was this Rind of behaviour 
of the north. But without a pass it that made my journey through French 
would have been morally impossible Flanders much more pleasant than 
for me to have performed the journey otherwise, though my feet were 
through Germany which 1 had pro- galled to the utmost degrqp by the 
Universal Mag. Vol- XII t- C 
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J ength of the journey. Still I cer- 
tainly thought that the nearer I came 
to Paris, the greedier <$he people were 
after mpney : yet their mode of living 
wa# more polished ; and though the 
charges to travellers were higher, the 
conveniences of life were increased 
as well as the wit and good humour 
of the pv^!e v# In France I went 
through fortifieciSJowns without *a 
pass ; and throng Irifoyests and lonely 
places without a compel onjayjN'ith- 
out fear, for, being without money, 
I imagined I might set robbers of 
every description at defiance. 

At length, weary enough reached 
the metropolis of France, where I 
walked about a whole hour enquiring 
for a lodging ; for not pronouncing 
the French word logis with any thing 
like propriety, of course I was not 
understood ; and I had the additional 
mortification to hear a French girl 
observe “ that I spoke French like a 
German Horse.” This sarcasm stung 
ms so much the deeper, as, till then, I 
had flattered myself with the idea that 
I was a master of the French language. 
For some time forsooth, I had abso- 
lutely beOn a teacher of that tongue* 
and now J must hear myself cor- 
rected by a servant girl. My hard 
pronunciation of the syllable gi was 
the cause of this misunderstanding; 
and besides, in Pari'*, such a lodging as 
I wished to engage is not called un 
logis , but une chain b re garnic ; and 
sometimes it appeared to the French 
people at Paris that I was not en- 
quiring for a room but for a mistress, 
some lady of the name of Lucie , Lucy. 
Some persons therefore of wiym I 
enquired laughed outright ; ethers 
answered mel>y saying, on mj, word 
Monsieur Je ne la connois point I do 
not knowahe lady. At length I ob- 
tained an apartment in the Fauxbourg 
of St. Germain ; here I lived lik~ a 
true philosopher for some months; 
in fact, in the midst of an immense 
population I lived like an hermit. I 
held no conversation but with my- 
self and iny books, and, exceptitfg 
mine host, I knew no one, and no 
one knew me. Almost every day I 
visited the public gardens ; but these 
gardens with respect to me were as 
desarts, and the innumerable crouds 


that frequented them as so many 
trees; though for want of conver- 
sation I was somewhat like Tantalus 
dying for thirst in the ipidst of plenty. 
Two of the public libraries and par- 
ticularly that of St. Victor, I was also 
in the trequent habit of visitingjU^^ 
withstanding the latter 
siderable distant Sjf my logging ; 
but what afforded me much surprise 
was, that in a place so well filled 
with the learned, still so very few of 
:h<;ttrVere to be found in the libra- 
ries. In the whole course of the 
winter I saw but one solitary German 
at St. Victor’s, who as he confined 
himself merely to the inspection of 
the charts which that library afforded, 

I could not help nicknaming Car - 
tesius. 

At the Cardinal of Mazarine’s li- 
brary I wgv, not altogether so solitary. 
The college of the Four Nations, not 
far from St. Germain’s, supplied the 
greatest dumber of new books ; and 
here it.^.is also customary for stu- 
dents to assemble before the gates at 
an early hour, and wait their opening ; 
and when they were opened they 
seemed to strive likerso many runners 
for a prize who should get in first. 
The reason of this was, that Monsieur 
Bayle’s Dictionary, which they, all 
wished to become acquainted with, 
was always for the time, the reward 
of those who could first get possession 
of it. So that in fact it generally fell 
to the nimblest or the strongest of 
these competitors. In this solitary 
manner I lived some months at Paris. 

I had always an aversion to mingling 
with common people, at the same 
time I did not tudge amiss in sup- 
posing that of the bettermost sort of 
people as too expensive. Mine host 
was my only friend, and as he was 
fond of history, though not really 
well informed, I took a pleasure at 
times to recount to him some of the 
deeds of the ancients ; he in return 
supplied me with modern anecdotes, 
but not with the strictest regard to 
names and dales. He once asked me 
the name of the emperor that de- 
stroyed Jerusalem, I answered Titus. 
He then wished to know whether he 
was a Greek or a Roman ; an Avocat 
of parliament who was present, an* 
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swered for me, saying, ** he was a 
Homan, and that his name was Titus 
Livius." 

By way of recreation, I werit very 
frequently to the places where the 
courts of justice were held, to satisfy 
the Forensic abilities of 
tiitra "SHa^JThe volubility of the 
advocates did n$i, me a little. 

Their eloquence was lo impressive, 
and they seemed to be such masters 
of the passions that one might^have 
supposed them to lytve been so many 
Ciceros speaking Ffqnch, so much to 
me, did their manners seem to re- 
semble that of the ancients. * And 
when<!ver the judgment of the court 
was made known, what with the 
confusion among the parties concern- 
ed, and the acclamations of the audi- 
ence no more was to lie heard, and 
the court frequently left their seats 
abruptly. The voices of the judges 
were often collected in a disorderly 
manner. Sometimes the members 
would stand up before the process 
was at an end, and form themselves 
into a circle, while some of them 
would whisper to the president, which 
sometimes procured the pronunciation 
ot judgment without any further dis- 
cussion. However, in the. interim 
between that and the termination of 
the process,* a confused murmur 
might always be heard even among 
the advocates disputing with e.*ch 
other; to this the poet’s observation 
might apply : — ' 

Turn- immensa ca*i spirant me/iducia 
folles 

C'ouspii it tuque sinus. 

But it was not only among the 
lawyers, but with the audience also, 
that this noise and murmur was kept 
up. In reality, instead ot being in a 
court of justice, you would rather 
have supposed > ourself in a public 
market-place ! An hundred times 
during a trial, perhaps the office* s 
would have the trouble of command- 
ing silence ; but to no manner of 
purpose * they might call out tor 
silence $nd even beat the offenders 
till they were weary ; it seemed mo- 
rally impossible for people, so dis- 
posed as the French are to be talka- 
tive, ever to keep a long silence/ 

[To be continued .] 


Gallery of Antiques, Paris . ip 

Catalogue Raisqnnek; or a con- 
cise and correct Account of 
the Statues# Bas-reliefs, and 
Busts, in the Gallery of /^n- 
ticiues. Museum of Napoleon, 
at Paris. 

[Resumed from Vol. xn. /?. 458.] 

2 1 . Nero , as a Victor ay&m Grecian 
Games. — The propaprtons of tins pe- 
destrian statue apjfrolossean : the h- 

J jure L^auft^wmd, except about the 
egs and thighs, which are enveloped 
in ample drapery ; a species of heioic 
costume copied from the statues of 
Jupiter, and assigned by the Roman 
sculptors to those of their emperors 
and Ciesars. The head of this statue 
is well woithyof observation, for this 
reason, that it exhibits the peculiar 
character of Nero’s countenance, 
though somewhat dignified by the 
artist. The hair is fastened by a fillet 
or circlet, (taenia) , properly denomi- 
nated a diadem, w hicn formerly served 
to ornament the heads of kings, and 
was likewise consideied the distinc- 
tive badge of such as bore away the 
prizes, at the sacred games of the 
Greeks. Nero, who had obtained the 
palm of victory repeatedly, not only 
as a charioteer, but as a performer in 
the conceits of the Citharedes, en- 
tirely forgot his exalted rank as master 
of the world, and had the vanity and 
frivolity t<r prize his theatrical ho- 
nours above all others. The statue is 
ipnde of Pentelic marble. The an- 
tique head of Nero, executed in Pa- 
rian mai ble, was restored to the body 
by the sculptor, who bestowed this 
precious remain upon Rome. The 
propulsions, as well as the cos/zme of 
the head, are perfectly analogous to 
those oft the other parts of the statue. 

22. Qthn . — An entirely naked fi- 
gure ot a Roman personage, after the 
tiKljafier ot heroic statues/ The head- 
dress «is exactly similar to what we 
see inVthe poi traits ot ( Hbo, and hence 
has ausen the designation which this 
staple now heats. The family of the 
Empeior Otho lived at Rome during 
the period immediately succeeding 
his reign j and their circumstances 
were such as readily to have enabled 
them to erect a statue to his memory. 
We are not inclined to think that it 
was executed within the sbdh term 
ef his sovereignty. This* statue of 
C % 
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pentelic marble was found, near Ter- 
racina, during the operation of drain- 
ing the Pontine marches. 

23. The Co/ossean Melpomene . — 
This figure, twelve feet in height, and 
cne of the boldest among those that 
past ages have thought fit to respect, 
represents the tragic Muse clad in a 
tunic wfiMiup# sleeves, and encircled 
with an appropriate girdle. A sn^ all 
mantle falls graceiMiY from the shoul- 
ders, and is attached X girdle in 
a truly picturesque style. This man-' 
tie bore the name ot ch/amydes , and 
constituted an article of theatrical 
attire. On examining the statue, the 
beholder must doubtless be at a loss 
to conceive how the ingenious artist 
who executed it contrived to impart 
such an infinity of grace to the noble 
and sentimental physiognomy of the 
head. This Muse was probably one 
of the nine which adorned the theatre 
of Pornpey. It remained in the court 
of Cardinal Riarm’s palace, which 
•was built, from designs by Hramantt, 
on the site of the theatre just men- 
tioned, and was afterwards converted 
into the apostolic chancery. Pius VI 
caused it to undergo repair, and to be 
conveyed to the Vatican : it was on 
this occasion that the mask of I Ier- 
cules, which the statue now holds in 
one hand, was restored. 

24. Domilian , a statue. The sta- 
tues to which we aie indebted for the 
portrait of the last of the Flavius-fa- 
mily, are very rare at the present day ; 
the hatred of the public and the de- 
cree of the senate having contributed 
to the rapid and almost total destruc- 
tion of those monuments. iLMsnot 
unlikely that this statin' of Dotnitiun 
escaped the fate of others, b\ having 
obtained a place in the villa ud some 
private individual, perhaps «a freed- 
man of the monarch. The figure is 
perfectly naked ; the only appendages 
being a cross-belt, designed t< sup- 
port that sort of sword called jfiira io- 
nium, and a small scarf, wlkicli is 
wrapped round the left arm. ''This 
statue, which was dug up in 1 J 5 &) in 
the territory of, Colon na (the ancient 
Labicum ), distant six leagues from 
Home, was brought from Villa Al- 
bani. 

25. Antinus. — The favourite of 
Adrian *is here represented as Her- 
cules, IJe rests upon his club, and 


is enveloped in the lion’s skin. This 
statue of nearly eolossean dimensions, 
is executed in marble of Luni, and 
was dftg np near Tivqli. 

20. Augustus . — A woven crown- of 
oak leaves ornaments the forehead of 
Octavius. This which is usual jv. & 
nominated the civic m>wn. on- 
ferred npott tiw when he.ter- 

mjnaled the cfCfl wars. He is armed 
with a cuirass, and habited in the im- 
perial cloak, called paludamentam. 

2*7- Tiberias t — A bronze head. 
The civic ciowr* likewise shadows 
the forehead of ‘Tiberius in this fine 
head* of almost eolossean size. 

28. Claudius . — A bronze* head. 
The successor of Caligula is crowned 
with laurel. In other respects, this 
head differs but little from the sub- 
ject of the preceding article. The 
two heack, (27 and 2b), executed in 
good Jaste, though not cast with due 
care, were perhaps placed in the ba- 
silick of some Roman deputy resident 
in Gaul. The hind parts of both 
lfeeads were restored in the 18th cen- 
tury, and it would seem that the 
crowns were retouched about the 
same period. • 

2(). Claudius — A bronze bust. 
The emperor is heic also crowned 
with kuucl, but. in point of style and 
execution, this is far mpei ioi* to the 
Ja t-mentioned head. 'I his antique, 
as well as the subject of the succeed- 
ing article, u as hi ought from the 
Chateau dc Richelieu. 

30. Titus— A bronze bust. This 
rare bust is the companion of that of 
Claudius, which has just been de- 
scubed. 'i 'hey probably Ornamented 
some pent of the residence of the 
Roman dcjmtv. 

No JO, like No. 2(), was brought 
from the CIntcau de Richelieu, and 
it is highly piobable tlrat both busts 
were originally found in the same 
place. 

3 J . JFJins Cwsar . — It was from 
the circumstance ot this bust bearing 
some iv. semblance to the authenti- 
cated portraits of yElius Caesar, that 
it was recognised at Villa Albani as a 
representation of the adopted son of 
Adrian. 

32. Lucius Verus . — This is a most 
elegant and a well authenticated bust 
of the Emperor Lucius Verus : it was 
brought from Villa Albayi. 
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33. Commodus . — The emperor is 
here depicted with a beard, as he is 
represented on the generality of me- 
dals stricken in his honour. Tlje por- 
traits of Comnftodus are exceedingly 
scarce ; for when he was massacred, 

«‘*rfhe people destroyed them. This 
'T)c;,tf to^lso brought from Villa Al- 
ba in. 

34. Septimih S'ePtftyt . — The sculp- 
tural portiaits of Severus are more 
numerous than those of any .other 
emperor in the imperial catalogue. 
The present piece is executed in a 
very good style, and is in a high state 
of pieservation. It is clad with the 
paludamentum over the cuirass. This 
bust, which is an entire antique, 
comes from Villa Albani. 

35. Carat alia. — The fei ocionslook, 
and the inclination of the head to the 
left side, give tins bust ctf C'aracalla 
(wrought 111 Pentelic marble) a very 
strong resemblance to the celebrated 
Farnesian bust of this cruel emperor, 
who entertained tlie ridiculous ambi- 
tion of appearing formidable, and 
aimed at imitating* Alexander *tlie 
Great in the mode of bearing his head. 
He is clad in tin* imperial chlumydes, 
thrown over the cuirass. 

30. Got did ruts sift k anus the Elder. 
— Tins head, which is toleiably well 
executed, lyars some resemblance to 
those pot traits of the empeior which 
have been liandt d down to postenty 
through the medium of ancient me- 
dals. 

37 . P apian. — The beauty of the* 
sculpture emit 1 ibutes not a little to 
the general merits of this figure, 
which is extremely laie, or, more 
pioperly speaking, unique. The re- 
-vunbUmce which this head bears to 
tlie medallion-portraits of Papian, af- 
fords incontestable pi oof of Us iden- 
tity. It may justly be styled the last 
excellent portrait that we meet with 
in the list of emperors. * This piece- 
long remained in the gallery of the 
Chateau de Richelieu. 

38. The Nereides.— A sarcophagus. 
The marine nymphs, sealed upon 
tritons and other monsters of ima- 
gination, and grouped with infinite 
felicity of taste, appear to form a sort 
of choir, and to be in the act of con- 
ducting the manes or souls of the 
elect to the seat of eternal bliss. This 
sarcophagus, wrought in Parian mar- 


ble, is extremely well executed, and 
is in excellent' preservation. It re- 
mained for some time in the museum 
of the capital at Rome. As the lid 
was wanting, an antique cover, which 
had belonged to some other monu- 
ment, was substituted for it. The 
bas-relief of the frieze represents 
twelve figures of the attendants of 
Bacchus, who are bujjifi^WfrFducatine 
or entertaining thr^ youthful God. 
The two large j*«as of fauns which 
ferminate^Yfte sarcophagus, were 
brought from Fonlainbleau. 

3 9 . The Muses.— A sarcophagus. 
This sarcophagus, which is in perfect 
preservation, is decorated with bas- 
reliefs on three of its sides, and on 
the border of the lid. ^he principal 
of these bas leliefs, situated on the 
front of the woik, represents the nine 
Muses, each of whom is characterised 
by her distinctive attributes. Calliope, 
the Mttee of epic poetiy, accompanied 
by Homer ; and Erato, the Muse of 
philosophy, conversing with Socrates, 
are the subjects of the two bas-reliefs 
which adorn the lateral faces. Bac- 
chantes, Sileni, and Fauns, revelling 
•amid the bustle of a drunken scene, 
aie engraven upon the front of the 
lid, which is terminated at the corners 
by two large beads. This tomb, 
wrought in Pentelic marble, w ? as dis- 
covered about the commencement of 
the last century, at the distance of a 
league of Rome, in a monument 
euctcd upon the great Oslian way, 
and appertaining to the family of 
yEtius. 1 1 w as placed in the museum 
of the capitol. 

THE HALL OF THE SEASONS. 

T\e paintings of this apartment 
cons, st of some subjects of the histoi y 
of Apollo and Diana, and others, ana- 
logous to the seasons. 

/ Apollo crowning the Muses. 

>7 Apollo and the satyr Marsyas. 

I Diana and Aoiaeon. 

1 Diana and Endymion. 

/At the four angles the seasons are 
represented; and the deling is orna- 
mented with the story of Apollo and 
Diana. * 

On one side of the entrance are 
two pillars of grey granite of the Isle 
of Elba, known under the name of 
granitello . They are surmounted by 
two little Egyptian stat&es of hard 
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stone, well preserved, and extremely 
rare. One of the deities is seated, 
and the other is in a kneeling posture, 
holding a small tabernacle in his 
hands. 

c Statues, &c. 

40. Esculatius . — In this statue, the 

son of Apollo and Coronis appears 
with his serpent, the emblem of life 
and deatffr^Ulerge mantle envelopes 
him as far as the twiddle of the body, 
and his majestic encircled 

with a turban, si m i la rtoYvmi descri li- 
ed under No. J4. This statue, form- 
ed of Pentelic marble, comes from 
Villa Albatii. 

41. si polio with the Griffin . — A 
group. The God of poetry is described 
in this group in the attitude of the Ly- 
cian Apollo, which we shall notice 
hereafter : but here he seems to re- 
pose after having accompanied his 
song by the soft tones of his lyre. 
This instrument rests upon the trunk 
of a laurel- tree, covered with the 
cloak of the god. The griffin im- 
posing at his feet is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the Delphic Apollo. It 
was believed, that this oracle, the most 
celebrated of antiquity, had been 
founded by the Hypeiboreans, a peo- 
ple, whose climate was, according to 
the fable, infested by those mon- 
sters. This group, composed of Pen- 
telic marble, was dug out of the 
earth in the territory of r J ivoli, near 
a pool of sulphureous water, called 
Ja Zolfatnra. It formerly ador'ed 
the Museum of the capitol. 

42. Panathenes . — A bas-relief. This 
superb fragment formeily constituted 
a part of the external frieze which 
was carried quite round the don>j of 
the temple of Minerva at Athens, 
called Parthenon. It exhibits . eight 
figures; namely, two men, nrd six 
young women, represented m .the 
moment when the pomp or solemn 
procession attendant on the feast 1 of 
the Panathenes, ifc about to be Ar- 
ranged. The young Athenian fte- 
inaies are receiving from the balds 
,of the directors of the cetcmony, llitv 
vases and sacred utensils, proper to 
be employed in tfee progress of the 
procession, and subsequent sacrifice. 
This bas-relief once graced the orien- 
tal front of the temple, towards the 
northern angle. It is highly valuable 
by reason <Sf the inflexible beaut} of 


its style ; and equally so as a monu- 
ment of the history of the arts. It 
was, doubtless, Phidias himself, who 
furnished the design and superintend- 
ed the execution of the piece, about 
the year, 440, prior to the common 
era. ( Plutarch : in PericlJ. Before 
statue was cleaned, it prese rve some 
traces of th^ encytuflT^hne, with 
which the cu^Bmof the Greeks, to 
bedaub their sculptural productions $ 
the holes, which are apparent on 
some parts of the piece, served to sus- 
tain certain gilt bronze appendages. 
This bas-relief affords fresh evidence 
respecting the discovery of Pentelic 
marble. 

[To be resumed in our next. J 


The literacy Adventures of Pe- 
ter Positive, of Gotham, in 
Nottinghamshire. sh hi rested 

to the Editor of the Universal 
Magazine. 

[Concluded from Vol. xii*. p. Z1 b] 

A THING presented itself, Mr. 

Editor, but it was not the knight 
himself, but a thing externally of ms 
own creation. I at first imagined 
that there was a masquerade in the 
house, and that the object before me 
was one of those nondescripts which 
distinguish those motley assemblies ; 
for in my ignorance, aiising from my 
country education, 1 could not con- 
ceive a rational creature, so overstep- 
ing the bounds of reason, as to dress 
up one of his own race in such fan- 
tastic ornaments, for the mere pur- 
pose of standing behind a carriage, or 
of opening the door to a vender of 
matches, whenever one chooses to 
knock; but my cousin has since in- 
formed me, that were not these meni- 
al?. dressed out in all the ridiculous 
foppery of dress, they, would not think 
themselves entitled to treat, with all 
the insolence of office, every appli- 
cant at their master’s door, if he hap- 
pen not to be attended with a creature 
bedizened in the same gaudy apparel. 
I stared at the thing, as at one of the 
wild beasts in the tower, but my sen- 
sations were very different ; the latter 
I regarded with admiration as the 
work of nature, the former I looked 
upon with emotions of pity and con- 
tempt; the latter made me pi oud <4 
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my exalted state in the scale of beings, 
the former degraded me in my own 
opinion, for the dignity of man was 
lost, and sense and reason abused. 
The blame, however, is not to oe at- 
tached so much to the object itself, 
to its keeper, who, to ratify an 
empty vanity, can so metamoi pnose 
a human oeitig jnto a lauglyng stock * . 
I’ inquired of tnis narl^um object if 
the knighj. were at home ; your bu- 
siness? he asked, in a conimanding 
voice; I knew I had but a servant 
before me, and who, but for his tin- 
selled dress, his floured head, his silk 
stockings, anti bag-wig, would have 
been glad to biush my shoes for a 
penny, that, forgetting the humility 
of an author in search of a publisher, 
I boldly exclaimed, my business is 
not witn you, but with your master, 
and therefore I asked for*Vim, and 
not for you. Do you come from 
Newgate, he asked. Now, feally, 
Mr. Kditor, this was the very acme 
of official in^dence; for nowithstand- 
ing my uncouth appearance, and 
countrified air, 1 am certain no one 
blit a sherifl’s servant, could perceive 
any thing Newgrjle-li-ke about me; 
but on a sudden, I recollected, that 
in the Picture of London, published 
by the same knight, it is asserted, 
and, perhaps, Jie speaks from his own 
particular knowledge, that the major 
part of the reviews and magazines, 
published in the metropolis, are writ- 
ten in the vat ions prisons, and it 
therefore occurred tv) me, that the 
knight might, on that morning, be in 
expectation of reed' ing from these 
emporiums of Genius some ai tides 
for the 0 v ford Review, or the Month* 
ty Magazine, and had given the ne- 
cessary instructions to Ins servant, to 
put that most offensive question, to 
whomever presented himself with a 
package. It was most fortunate for 
•the servant, that this • circumstance 
occurred to me, or I might, perhaps, 
have knocked my M.S. at his head, 
but I now construed his question in 
a more favourable sense, tor without 
a doubt it was founded on the snp- 
sition of my being a man of genius. 
io rage wliich me question had 


* Let it not be supposed that this is 
meant to apply individually to the 
knight ; it is the custom in geueral 
’which is intended to be ccmurcd. 


excited, soon subsided, and an un- 
accountable change took place on a 
sudden in my opinions, for the she- 
riff’s livery appeafed to me all at once 
to be very handsome, and I answer*#! 
the offensive question very mildly iu 
the negative, but added, that I had 
something of great importance in a 
literary way to transact wiih the 
shepft, and, theretbnjr**tjtiested to 
be shewn to him^fThe mildness, 
however, of my •dflfiwer, appeared to 
make no ifnpVession on the servant, 
for lie very rudely shut the door in 
my face, and bade me go into the 
counting house. Thither J went, and, 
to my great joy, was informed that 
the knight would be disengaged in a 
few minutes, and would •then give 
me an audience. Meantime I looked 
dround me. 1 saw the shelves loaded 
with the works of the geniuses of the 
age. I saw Mavor’s Lilliputian 
works, nobly supported by Godwin* j 
Political Justice, and which I could 
not but consider as rather unfair, 
knowing that that work cannot sup- 
port itself. I saw the Oxford lie- 
view piled on Murray's Grammar, 
and J fould not help smiling at the 
circumstance, for the Oxford Review 
and Grammar have certainly no al- 
liance with each other. Soon, 1 
thought, will the work of Peier Po- 
sitive, shine conspicuously amongst 
you; soon will the knight introduce 
tt in triumph to the Surrey Institution ; 
and soon will it be read with atidily 
by all the members of that enlighten- 
ed assembly. O ! who would exchange 
the transports of authorship for all the 
joys which riches can afford ; who 
would exchange the crust of the poet, 
for the turtle fare of the alderman; who 
is there hat en\ a s not the respect, the 
honor, .^nd emoluments which ev< i 
await i the man of genius ? His 
thre^fcare coat, does it not betray a 
p.upcr contempt of exterior shew 3 
His 1 fallow cheeks, and haggard look, 
are thfey not vouchers that lie disdains 
to tojlfcn the luxuries of life ? Do they 
n<*rshew that he despises the gross 
deception of appearing in the world 
with a painted face ? • Js no* his dirty 
linen a sufficient proof that he is not 
addicted to change ? Are not his 
worn-out shoes a substantial evidence, 
that he lias been indefatigable in his 
search of a publisher ? O ! who would 
not be a poet, and an authlr. I wa* 
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disturbed in the friidst of this most de- 
lightful reverie, by a person, who 
informed me that tl>£ knight was then 
disengaged. 

•Now the moment was arrived to 
which I had looked forward with in- 
expressible rapture. I was now to be 
ushered into the presense of the per- 
son wln ^fls! t o have the honour of 
introducingWisr Positive to the Hte- 
rary world". Nckluiig but my native 
modesty withheloms^Vom rushing 
into his presence, and embracing him 
in a truly genius-like manner. O ! 
there is something inexpressibly sweet 
in that sympathy of soul, in that mag- 
netic affection which attracts genius 
to genius, and which, though he be 
unable to'*define the cause, impels a 
Nottinghamshire ploughboy to rush 
into the arms of a London sheriff. 
But, Mr, Kditor, the door opens. ] 
see the knight sitting on his stool — 
manuscripts on manuscripts piled be- 
fore him, and, in dignified solemnity, 
weighing the fate of authors. On en- 
tering, as the Scotchman says, I boo’d 
— and boo’d, and made many low 
boos, and, as the knight had }>een at 
court, \vhe;e booing is piactised to 
perfection, and ohen so very low as 
to display certain things offensive to 
tiie eyes of majesty*, I expected he 
would have risen from his stool, and 
returned my boo, hut J concluded that 
he makes it a practice only to boo on 
certain occasions, and that the intro- 
duction of an author was not one of 
those occasions. I therefore entered 
immediately on the object of iny vi- 
sit. He look my MS. turned it over 
(judge, Mr. Editor, of the tribulation 
which pervaded my whole ( frame'., 
appeared to read seveial pails of it, 
looked at the title page (Etelt the 
pride of an author rising wi^iin me). 
Hem ! Written by Peter PomJve, of 
Gotham ! Never heard ofsiichp*^ au- 
thor. The name — the name, |'Sir,Ts 
a great deal— a veiy stale subject — 
nothing elementary in it, it maf/, per- 
haps, do however- -will give ir fo a 
gentleman to read —call again m a 
week or ten dajjs and you shall have 

* Vide Col berks at eon it, dressed 
in the garb of old Gaul, who boo’d so 
very low, that :i certain exalted per- 
sonage was obliged to order the ladies 
to be kep£ in front. 
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my answer. Thus saying, he locked 
my MS. in his desk, and, by an sig- 
nificant nod, gave me to understand 
that P might depart. r And I did de- 
part, Mr. Editor, but not very well 
satisfied with my visit. I had heard a 
great deal in the country of the va«*“ 
rious tricks practised in Ltfhdon on 
unsuspecting confidence, and I im- 
mediately battened to my cousin to 
inquire if one of these vile^tricks had 
not been practised upon me to obtain 
possession of my MS. He, hovever, 
repiobated the idea, and informed me 
that it was only in conformity to the 
universal custom of the publishers. 
Every one, he said, has what is called 
his wise man, to whom all MSS. in- 
tended for publication, aie sent for 
perusal, and, by his vefdict, the pub- 
lisher is guided. If it has a noted 
name attached to it, he examines no 
further than the title page, for if it be 
a gallimaufry of absurdity and stu- 
pidity, it is of no consequence, the 
name is established, it is a selling 
name, and that is all that is required 
by a publisher. Thus if the author- 
ess of OcrJebs were to write the his- 
tory oi" Cock-a-doodle-doo, and her 
name weie to be affixed to it, all 
Paternobter Row would be in an up- 
roar, and the blood of Warwick Lane 
would, perhaps, be mingled with the 
precious blood from the noses of 'the 
publishers in their contest respecting 
the purchase of her MS. The wLe 
man would glance at the title page. 
What ! written by the authoress of 
Ccelebs. I’ll look no further — it must 
sell — an excellent name. But is it 
not possible, I asked, that a MS. 
may be sent which is sujierior to the 
intellectual capacity of the wise man, 
and he, being unable to comprehend 
it, condemns it as unworth)' of pub- 
lication ? Is every one of these wise 
men a universal genius ? A man may 
be a good poet, and bis opinion of the 
merits or demerits of a poem may 
be considered decisive ; but does it 
therefore follow that he is equally 
capable to judge of a work on asiro- 
nomv ? A man may be well versed 
in fhe niceties of construction, he 
may be an Addison in correctness of 
language, and he may vie with Mur- 
ray as a philologist ; but, is lie there* 
foie competent to decide on the me- 
rits of the several translations from 
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the ancient and modern languages ? existence of errors. It is a misfortune 
Certainly not; my cousin replied ; that the interests of the literary world 
and as a proof in the last number should be iti the hands of such men. 
but one of a certain review, a transla- The rising genius is thus stabbed by 
tor is attacked for a false dbmpre- a secret hand, and who can »ay that 
hension of his original, and the re- the genius of Peter Positive will *1101 
viewer gives a translation of his own, meet with a similar fate, 
but unfortunately his miscomprehen- I well remember, Mr. Editor, for 
sion of the original MS. is.still greater who can forget tht* days of his love ; 
’than that of tBe first tjaftslator. Thus, that near to my fathgj^, • l ,*»use lived 
in the Monthly Mirror, Thompson's a* hale, buxom jrfss, with u honi 
plays are extolled as specimens of I have often WjaUwd by moonlight in 
faithful translation, whereas he mis- a neighbouring wood, converging on 
conceives his original in the most im- my rising genius — on no other topic 
portant points. Kotzebue’s Tales in Ido assure you, and [ recollect with 
the Oxford Review, are commended what anxious longings, with what 
for their superiority over every other eager expectations, with what a Hut- 
translation, for fidelity and elegance, tering heart I awaited the hour ap- 
Alas ! had the reviewers oftheaboxe- pointed for our meeting, in the wood 
mentioned works been versant with — each second was a minute— each 
the German language, they would minute was an hour — each hour an 
riot have been so profusd :n their en- eternity; but, Mr. Editor, the intense 
com turns on the translations. We will anxiety with which^that hour was 
suppose then, I continued,* that a awaited was trifling in comparison to 
translation ffom the German is sent that with which J looked forward to 
to either of these persons for his opi- the expiration of the time appointed 
nion, should you consider him com- bv the knight. The week at length 
petent to the undertaking ? AsSur- efapsed, and, with a trembling heart, 
edly not, my cousin replied; but his I hastened to ascertain the fate of the 
vanity will not allow him to acknow- first* ptoduction of the towering ge- 
ledge his incompetency, and he is not nius ol Peter Positive. Rut, alas! 
so wise as to follow the example of how great was my disappointment, 
the Editor of a certain foolish Mu- when, on entering the shop, my MS: 
seurn, who* when a translation from with the following note, were put 
the German is sent to him to criti- into my hands, 
cise, of which language he is wholly [To &c conUuued ^ 

ignorant, returns the copy to the L 

publishers, and eases his own shoul- # 

dersof the burthen of incapacity, by* AiicrfbEACON Paley against Mo 
throwing it on the translator s, and D f.rn Millbnakians, Political 
declines criticising it, because it is not Sermons, See, 
worthy of it. How few books, said 

I, Would then be criticised, if the re- Thus «aitli the Lord God, Woe unto the 
viewers were to be silent only on those finish prophets that follow iheir ou n spi 
which they consider worthy of com- nt and hate um nothing 
mendation. The interests of litera- V,. Lzekiel xiu 3 

ture are served, by the faults of any ar * 

author being properly exposed, in the TOEING referred, in consequence 
same manner that the moral world-rs If) of some of these recent publi- 
benefited by a judicious plfcy of vice cations, to the sentiments of this Inl- 
and error. The author may profit by Jy great divine, on the millenium, as 
the remarks of a superior mind, and t h*y appear under this head, in Bbau- 
he should be rather thankful for thaq/ms selected from his writings, 
offended at the exposure of his faults; &c. I was led to compare his thoughts 
but to decline the criticism of a upon this momentous epoch ofthe 
work, because it possesses faults, Christian religion, with those of Jorm* 
argues intellectual imbecility, and is a er writers, and to contrast them with 
strong argument for the belief that others of a later date, for reasons 
the reviewer has some other reason which, t° candid and judicious, 
for declining the task, than the mere may now appear of mor^mportanc# 
Universal Mao. Vol. Mil. £ f 
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than at any former period. The Mil- 
lenium, I presufne, when properly 
understood, will likewise be found to 
have interested the attention of sound 
politicians and moralists, equally with 
divines* 

it is true that an air of great mys- 
tery has been attached, though with- 
out much season, to the circumstances 
of the aiica j^ ev ent here intended j 
but, upon a nTHs con ideration, this 
period, as an era (^Christianity, may 
not be found improbaUc, or objec- 
tionable even to persons who may 
form their supposed superior under- 
standings, plume themselves as not 
being believers in the doctrines of 
Christianity. I believe I might \ en- 
title to say, that some of the earliest 
divines of 'die church of England, 
ant* the celebrated Sir Isaac Newton, 
who coincided with them in opinion, 
treated upon the Millennium in such 
a manner as to render it suitable to 
the conception of well disposed per- 
sons, even of common capacities. 

Though much may have been said 
to satisfy persons conversant in these 
studies, as to the doctrine of the M il- 
lenium, in some essays inserted in 
your Magazine in the course of the 
years 1807 and 1808, on the Pro- 
phetic Indications of the Pi vs nit 
Times; the Abuse of Predictions, 
&c. kc. it may be necessary to re- 
peat here, that by this term, nothing 
more is meant than a happy period 
of time, generally, though not neces- 
sarily, understood literally, of a thou- 
sand years. 

But why this period must inevi- 
tably intervene before the consum- 
mation of all things, will appear per- 
fectly reasonable, when we recollect 
that a grand apostacy, not only in the 
Christian church, but among Chris- 
tian nations in general, has (been 
foreseen and foretold in various jhrts 
of the New Testament, consequently, . 
an end to thq evils and calamities 5 to 
be suffered in the mean time, whre 
to be expected on a double account ; 
first, from the solemn declaration^ 
and the veracity of sacred writ, and 
secondly from the known course of 
that benevolent providence, which 
has so ordered the issues and results 
of human actions, that vices, and ex- 
tremes of every kind have a natural 
tendency to destroy themselVes. 


Among the rational divines who 
have treated of the millenium, Dr. 
Whitby, and the Reverend Moses 
Lowman, may be reckoned princi- 
pals. Too many, who to the present 
time continue to publish their reve- 
ries upon this great event, have run 
into the wild fancies indulged by fifth 
monarchy men, and other enthusiasts, 
concerning 4 an abso&te reign of 
saints, or religious persons upon the 
cm tli, or they deceive themselves and 
others, with their fancies in taking 
th e figurative language of scripture in 
a literal sense,— for, if to describe a 
comparative harmony and reconci- 
liation among men of opposite dispo- 
sitions, the wolf and the lamb are 
said to dtvell together , the ignorant 
perplexers of sacred writ suppose this 
actually to have been spoken of beasts 
and not of men of ferocious charac- 
ters. See these figures more fully 
extended in Isaiah XI. and LXv. 
However, these symbols, and others 
of a similar kind in the Revelations, 
are always understood by the best 
expositors to refer to the introduction 
of better times. All institutions and 
establishments have Jiadjheir golden 
age, and what is called the millenium 
or the reign of Christ upon the earth, 
lias been termed that of pure Christia- 
nity. The Reverend Moses Low- 
man on the Revelations, has there- 
fore denominated these as t( happy 
days of righteousness, of joy, and 
triumph — ot external prosperity, 
'when virtue and innocency shall he 
in the throne ; vice and vicious wen 
out of power and credit And again, 
he says Christ and his chuieh reign 
on earth, when the truth and purity 
of the Christian religion prevail against 
the opposition and corruptions of the 
world. *’ 

Dr. Whitby’s ideas of this period lie 
expresses as those , of “ universal 
„r*»ace and plenty ; a great increase of 
knowledge, kc,*' Now a period of 
universal peace and plenty can never 
be so appropriate as when it succeed* 
to a period of universal war ahd scar- 
city, such as has been the recent state 
of Europe or Christendom, and an 
increase of knowledge also must cer- 
tainly be admitted when the cultiva- 
tion of peace evinces a knowledge Of 
men’s best interests. 

Of such a millenium . as this. 
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Bishop Clpgher observed, " It is kingn of the earth do bring their glonr 
enough to say that it will be a period and honour into, its ana they shall 
of great bliss, &c.” and “ that^it was bring the glory sfnd honour of the na- 
not necessary tf> confine the expres- tions into it. 

sion of one thousand years to that And the gates of it shall not he sfnU 
precise number.’* “ It may,** he says, at all by day; for there shall be no 
** be taken in general only to signify night there. 

a large and indefinite period.’* "But neither the millenium, nor the 

** I have made these |yeliminary ob- belief of the Book oQharRevelations, 
servations, and quoted these rational are essential articles^f the Christian 
divines for the satisfaction of unbe- faith, or, it woukrbe most lanienta- 
lievers, who are mostly in the; habit ble that they cannot be understood 
of preferring argument to authority, sufficiently without the assistance of 
Itmustbeownedth.it the oppres- the learned or the studious. Hence 
sion suffered by the Israelites under the superficial and illiterate, parti- 
the Babylonish captivity, and the de- cularly those of the low methohsti- 
liverance predicted by the Jewish cal classes, are continually distorting 
prophets, with the rebuilding of Je- or obscuring the figurative language 
rusalem in a more glorious state, &c. of scripture. According to no rule of 
gave birth to a similar language in interpretation whatever can the latter 
the new testament respecting the res- chapters of the Revelations, and their 
toration and recovery of the church corresponding passages in Isaiah, 
from papal or Babylonian despotism Ezekiel, and Daniel, Be made to apply 
and darkness. Both the power of to any state but an earthly one, re- 
Christ and^Antichrist are figured out newed and improved ; and still the 
under the idea of cities, one called ignorant and unskilful continue to 
Babylon the Great, the mother* of mislead themselves in supposing the 
harlots; the other the New Jerusa- scenes, and events these passages re- 
Jem, the faithftil bride ; which at fer td as yet afar off, and only dimly 
lengtli, after a long night of separa- seen through dark futurity ; or they 
tion, should be joined to her spouse, more presumptuously confine them 
who redeems her by his victories over to that refined state of bli:.s to which 
the arch-enqpay, and produces a new no description whatever can be ade- 
em ; a happy change of which, in quate. Every attempt of this nature 
scripture language, the following is a is most effectually precluded by the 
specimen from Revelations corres- express determination of the letter 
ponding with Isaiah lxv. &c. See. # and spirit of scripture, which has fre- 
And I saw a new heaven and a quently intimated, and positively de- 
new earth : for the first heaven and dared, in reference to the nature and 
the first earth were passed away, and circumstances of the heavenly state, 
there was no more sea (viz. no more that eye has not seen, nor has 
trouble or agitation). the ear heard, neither has it entered 

And I, John, saw the holy city into tne heart of man to conceive the 
New Jerusalem, coming down from things which God hath prepared for 
God out of heaven. And I heard them that love him/ 
a great voice, saying, Behold the ta- Of course, the local detail, the mi- 
bernacle of God is with men, and lie nufy description, and the puerilities 
will dwell with them* and God shaK in which low and illiterate preach- 
wipe away all tears from their eyes, ers* indulge, seem more adapted to 
and there shall be pp more death, thejaxityofa legendary tale than to 
neither sorrow, nor c»ying, r neither the -dignity and awful reserve of the 
shall there be any more pain ; for the^in istian revelation, 
former state of tilings are passed If opposition to the abuse of the 
away. symbolical parts of scripture, Mr, J. 

And he that sat upon the throne. Smith, in fits select discourses, re- 
paid, Behold, I make all things new. published by the learned Bishop of 
Of this new state, called the new Llandaff, remarks that ** no piece of 
city of Jerusalem, it is also said, prophecy is to be understood of the 
“ The nations of them tbnt are saved mundus animavum , (the world of apt- 
blpil] walk in the light of it ; and the rils, the separate state) f%r indeed, 

D 2 
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is impossible to describe that, or to 
comprehend it in tjhis life, therefore 
all divine revelation must concern 
soige state in this world. And so we 
must understand all those places that 
treat of a new heaven and a new 
earth 

But, perhaps, some of the most wan- 
ton deviatiotw^fiauii the saerecl cano/is 
of scripture ancPjust criticism, may 
be found, among wbors, in some of 
thet&ffefflerisei mons published on ac- 
count of the late jubilee : foi instance, 
could we suppose that one of these 
in which, though the preacher insi- 
nuates a parallel between the reign 
of his present majesty and that of the 
Messiah, iv its dignity, purity, and 
duration, he, notwithstanding, applies 
the very same language ana figures 
by which the former is described in 
the scriptures, to another state at the 
end of time, after the destruction of 
the world ; out of the ashes of which , 
he says, “ the new heaven and the 
new earth are to arise, phoenix 
like.” 

Now if evidence of uncommon in- 
consistency did not appear manifest, 
could it be credited, that in a discourse 
of this nature the preacher himself, 
after frequently, though igndrantly 
alluding to a temporal period under 
various names, such as the latter days, 
(not when days shall be no more), to 
a period of “ general and universal 
(surely on earth aud not in* 
leaven) to a period when the nations, 
the gentiles, (and not the blessed), 
sh ill learn war no more; and to a 
period, when, to use the preacher’s 
own words, “ the animal creation are 
to drop their savage instincts.” I say, 
after this, could it be thought he 
would repeat the assertion that this 
grand period would be subsequent to 
the resurrection of the dead, amp to 
the last judgment ? and yet at that 
peiiod, as if brutes were to pnr/ake 
with men, he says, “ the animal 
creation feeling a kind of sympathe- 
tic transformation , will drop tlietw^ 
savage instincts, and assume the con- 
ciliating attractions of pence.** If this 
is not spoiling Christianity with the 
t vain philosophy of the Pythagoreans 
it can have no meaning; or the 
preacher’.* ideas of a future state of 
oliss, must either be frivolous and fan- 
ciful in the Extreme; or otherwise so 


gross as to resembie the sensuality of 
a Turk, rather than the seriousness 
of a Christian, whether Trinitarian, 
Arian/ or Socinian, «It is a very tri- 
vial excuse for a Christian preacher 
thus meddling with speculative points, 
to plead any example for his puerile 
attempts to illustrate the state of the 
blessed in heaven by Sn y petty cOiil- 
aiisons of the transformation of 
easts, or others from Ovid or Virgil, 
(even .supposing the preacher so quot- 
ing Virgil could read them) or even 
from Cowper. Such applications to 
illustrate the happiness ot the blessed, 
are not in unison with any Christian 
doctrines, which give the most fan- 
ciful speculator no authority for the 
association of brutes with the spirits 
of just men made perfect ; but it holy 
writ, as it 'cannot be denied, does 

I rrohibit such unwarrantable specu- 
ations* by tlie express declaration 
“ that neither the eye, the ear, no!* 
the heart of man, can hn? e any con- 
ception of the place or the joys pre- 
pared for the righteous then it unde- 
niably follows, that no description of 
heaven can be admitted from simili- 
tudes drawn from the earth , of course, 
portions of scripture so wrested, ob- 
scured and misapplied, having quite a 
different meaning, are lo$t to the hear- 
er whose understanding is at the same 
time abused. Bevond all doubt, spe- 
culations of every kind should as far 
as possible be banished from the pul- 
pit, particularly political sermons 
under cover ot religious titles ; and 
the doctrine delivered should be 
adapted to the few plain persons and 
the females w r ho make up the bulk 
of the congregations here alluded to. 
Party or political transactions or 
disputes. Dr. Paley observes, in his 
sermon on the use and propriety of 
local and occasional, preaching, u are 
tit all times unfit subjects, not only 
of discussion, but even of hints and 
surmises in thcrpulpit.** 

In fine, tha* babel of presumption 
and confusion, ot which 1 have given 
some outlines, cannot be more strong- 
ly contrasted than by referring to the 
words of this truly pious and judi- 
cious divine upon that important pe- 
riod of the chnstian dispensation now 
approaching. 

,c That our Lord’s dominion,” he 
says, ** will not only remain unto the 
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end of the world, but that its effects 
in the world will be greatly enlarged 
.and increased, is signified very ex- 
ores sly in the second chapter* of the 
* Epistle Hebrews. The Apostle 
in this passage applies to our Lord a 
quotation from the Psalms : “ Thou 
hast put all things in subjection under 
•Iris feet :” — ahd then draws fiom it a 
strict inference : “ fot^in that he put 
all things in subjection under him, 
he left nothing that he did not put 
under him.** And then he remarks 
as a fact, “ but now we see not yet 
nil things put under him that com- 
plete entire subjection which is here 
promised, hath not yet l iken place. 
The promise must, therefore, refer to 
a still future order of things. This 
doctrine of a progressive increase and 
final completeness of oil> Lord’s king- 
dom, is also virtually Imd down in the 
passage from the Corinthian# already 
cited. t( He must reign till he hatli 
put all tlijngs under Ins feet.” For 
that this subjugation of his several 
enemies will be successive, one after 
another, lsstimigly intimated by the 
expression, “ the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed, is death.” 

Now to appiehend the probability 
of these things coming to pass, or 
rather to remove any opinion of their 
improbability, we ought constantly 
to hear in our mind, this momentous 
truth, that in the hands of the Deity 
time is nothing; that he has eternity 
to act in. The Christian dispensa- 
tion, nay , the world itself j may be 
in its infancy . A more perfect dis- 
play of the power of Christ and his 
religion may be in reserve, and the 
ages, which it may endure, after the 
obstacles aud impediments to its re- 
ception are removed, may be, beyond 
comparison longer than those which 
we nave seen, in which it has been 
struggling withgreat difficulties, most 
especially with ignorance and preju- 
dice. We ought not to be moved 
any more than thl Apostles were 
moved with the reflection which waj, 
cast upon their mission, “ that sitTfe 
the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were.” Wc ought to 
return the answer which one of them 
returned: that what we call tardi- 
ness in the Deity is not so ; that with 
him “ a thousand years are as one 


day,” words which confound and 
astonish human understanding, yet 
strictly and metaphysically true. 

'* Now the economy which appears 
to be destined for the human creation, 

I mean for that part of it which shall 
be leserved to future happiness, is. 
that they shall iive in a state of local 

lety with one anther, and under 
Jesus Christ as^heir head; experi- 
encing a sensibW Connection amongst 
themselves, as well as the operation 
of his authority, as their Lord and 
governor. 1 think it likely that our 
Saviour had this state of things in 
views when in his final discourse with 
his Apostles, he tells them, “ 1 go to 
prepare a place for you. # And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto 
myself : that where I am, there ye 
may be also.” — John xiv. 2, 3. And 
again, m the same discourse, and 
refei ring to the same economy— “ Fa- 
ther,” says he, “ I will that they 
also whom tliou hast given me, be 
with me where I am, that they may 
behold my glory which thou hast 
given me Tor that this was spoken, 
not merely of the twelve who were 
then silting with Jesus, and to whom 
his discourse was addressed, but of 
his disciples in future ages of the world , 
is fairly collected from his words 
(xvii. 20.) — “ Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their 
word.” 

The Doctor after referring again to 
this "future dispensation,” and the 
various allusions to it in the New 
Testament, concludes thus : — *' We 
may be assured that these expressions 
mean something real ; refer to some- 
thing real ; though it be something 
which is to take place in the future 
dispensation of which we have been 
speaking.” 

Here leaving Dr. Paley and the 
illiterate pretenders who differ with 
Aim, I may, with your permission, 
in future, notice other branches of 
fabulous theology, maintained by* 
some erudite writers upon these 
subjects. 

Anti Mercator. 
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Six original Betters from Mr. 
Gentleman to William Julius 
Mickle, translator of the Lusiad. 

W HAT my good fliend Mr. 

Mickle, alive! in London! 
and kind enough to remember me! 
to remember one who has been for 
three years endeavouring to forget 
himself! but a truce with admiration. 
Dear Sir, let ffle f Congratulate you add 
myself, that a largc^meld of practical 
speculation, as I may call it, has 
opened upon such faculties as \ou 
are happily possessed of ; why did I 
not know of your being in London 
sooner > I sent several fruitless en- 
quiries to Edinburgh, and can hardly 
think, rusticated as l have been, how 
you traced me out. If ever l doubt 
of your favourite principle, and let 
me call it mine, it is when I consider 
myself in a state of sepaiation from A 
sensible, sincere, and therefore, \a- 
luable acquaintance; however, I hope 
that next winter will convey me to 
the much desired society of one, than 
whom no man living' more commands 
my esteem — Politics ! the very woi d 
must he sickening to a feeling mind 
after the intolerable load of nonsense, 

) ibaldry, and, what is worst of all, na- 
tional reflections, with w hich the in- 
jured press has groaned. I thank 
God and reflection for placing me in 
a moderate medium of opinion, equal- 
ly distant from the uncharitable ex- 
tremes, to call them no worse, of either 
side, — Y T our encounter with the mi- 
litary gentlemen, comes upon me with 
double force, as many instances of 
such forward ignorance in that sphere 
of life have come within my own par- 
ticular knowledge. The infectious 
breath of party reached us here, but 
without any other effect than occasion- 
ing some lifts of six to four, two to 
one, &c. that being the logic of tfns 
county, in support of the different 
op : nions. To avoid such ii rational 
jargon 1 have employed most of my 
time in gratifying the Cacocthes Seri- 
h fttti, which nature has planted in m 
deposition ; in consequence of whicl? 
*1 have let slip a volume, of which 1 
shali earnestly request your opinion ; 
it is called “ a Trip to the Moon" pub-' 
lished by Grander i n Paternoster- Row, 
ami several others; bu* I believe from 
what I have heard much neglected as 
to adverting and otbeY necessary 


oints of care in publication; 1 shall 
e obliged if you can collect any 
opinions that may either encourage 
me to carry on the design or drop it_ 
as useless to the world and jy* profitable 
to myself. I know you nave impar- 
tiality enough not to be biassed by 
particular or even general judgment ; 
therefore l may venture to let ytm 
know that though some have made 
flight objections, I have had letters 
from three clergymen of allowed 
abilities, and as many more from per- 
sons of much reputed taste, paying 
me, what 1 think, too extensive com- 
pliments. Sensible 1 am that real 
mejit is not the shortest road to popu- 
larity; but pray let mo have your 
sentiment', not as an. acquaintance 
but a critic. Pray is Mr. Bosxccll in 
London, and what part of it? will you 
be kind enough to enquire either at 
the Behold Coffee-House, Covent- 
Gaidcn, or, the Smyrna, in Pall 
Mall, if one Mr. Derrick be in town; 
and you will much oblige die. 

I have for some time had a strong 
bent of inclination towards London; 
which by the knowledge of your being 
there, 1 may say without compliment, 
is much inci eased. 1 only wait fop 
the settlement of some family affaiis, 
and then I hope in person to assure 
you, with w hat very unfeigned legard, 

1 am, 

Dear Sir, most faithfully 
And entirely, your very 
‘ Humble servant, 

Francjs Gentleman. 
Malt on, Yorkshire, 

May 8, 1764. 

T4iis will reach you on Friday; and 
if you can favour me with an answer 
to the points of enquiry I have' taken 
the liberty to make, hv the Tuesday's 
or Thursday’s post following, I shall 
esteem it a pleasure and obligation. 

Dear Sir, August 4, 1764. 

Your most agreeable favour from 
the banks of thrflsis now lies before 
^g.; winch I imagine has been so 
long delayed, by Mr. Beckett's not 
exactly knowing my address, as our 
correspondence lias been carried on 
through the medium of a gentleman 
who has the privilege of franking, and 
indulges me with receiving and for- 
warding all my litjle ti abactions in 
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the epistolary way; however, T am in poetical epistle called M Characters 
hopes, that this may still go time addicssed to Lord Carlisle; 1 sh^li 
enough to find you at” the seat of the beg, when in London, that you will 
Muses. You say you arc not versed convey your candid opinion of these 
nf> more am 1 : and as l two last productions, and, as you ge- 
ani nivselr^ta 1 : eccentric, lean gard me, be severely kind. Rather 

more easily fltag the retrograde thau miss a post, L must leave great 
motions of a’fiicnd; though at the part of yours unanswered, and refer 
same time his silenee occasions regret, myself, as parsons frequently do part 
Art The miller oY Mansfield, says, “ Do of , their sermons, to^ iuture oppor- 
courtiers think their dependants can tunity. Excuse thep an abrupt con* 
eat promises?” Well, you aie not elusion, and believe me to be, with 
the only one that has been promise every sentiment ot warm esteem, 
crammed; may all such rascally pa- Dear Sir, affectionately^ 
trons feel atone time or other, just And sincerely your’s, 

punishment in public contempt or Francis Gentleman. 

domestic disquiet. Dow aptly, how Please to let me know your London 
feelingly, have you introduced Pine- addiess. If you dont write in about 
d rub’s stag. The nine figures are, in ten days, as l shall be faom hence, 
this money-loving age, wogth nine after that a week, you need not write 
hundred muses, and you arf happy in before the latter end of current 
being acquainted with dm m ; as for month. To me, at Malton, York- 
iny part, I have wishedr a thousand shire, is sufficient, 
times that my too tenner father had 
bred me a mechanic of any sort, and Dear Sir, 
kept my ideas dowiwto such a sphere; Exclusive of that friendly regard 
however, tuere^/erc views which which makes me wish to hear often 
justified him jnfgiving me a gen tell, from you ; the diffidence, not vanity 
though not aj^ry learned, education, of an author, has cieated desire of a 
which threw in the bewitching letter for some posts, by post, to in* 
way of Dryden and Pope; who, with foim me whether the southern cliui# 
some others, joined forces and con- affords as favourable influence to the 
verted me from prudence to poetry general as our northern one; l give 
Yet 1 must do myself the justice to you the pleasure to hear that many 
say, that, had Veason presented herself persons of competent and indepeud- 
at any time in a piofitable shape, ent taste have been liberal of praise ; 
ih\ me should have been immediately as to advantage, that is not likely to 
saciificed tx> her; but, acquainted be so considerable as might have been 
with no sphere of business, disap- expected, from the unlucky absence 
pointed in several favourable views, of two persons, whose influence at 
cajoled by hope, and imposed on by Scarbro’ would have been highly 
knaves; 1 have often had recourse to serviceable, but disappointment sits 
my Pen, as a relief from more labori- easy upon me; besides, 1 wrote the 
ous thought. You mention my Fables; piece ft om real feelings, and so tar am 
they have % indeed been honourably re- gratified; 1 have it whispered, in a 
reived at court and very favourably letter from London, that Churchill 
In all* tfie critics who have yet taken will infallibly letort, has he done it 
notice of them; sevcraljbpve been in his Times just published? And 
transcribed into the* papers, magazines^ pray what do the miraculous re- 
&rc. and several eminent judges have viewers sav ? Am I not trifllngly 
sent me most flattering approbation ; troublesome ? Certainly, yes, but jl 
LadyCharlotteFinch,allp, thePrince’s should be curiously glad to make si* 
governess, honoured m^dtl^^tt er n^l Ur enquiries about any production 
of thanks from her own harm; ^rtTflTHEfr yours, and therefore natter myself 
luxation madeof her, and the great en- you wont consider roe as an absolute 
tcrUininent,as she was pleased to phrase intruder; pi ay has the copy passed 
it, the Fables iu general had given through your hands to Mr. Derrick at 
her:*— thus far honour . As to profit, Tunbridge? Winter comes forward 
that may he known hereafter. 1 pub- apace : may your patron be to you 
fished about a month before them a returning spring, or rathe? hope’s 
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ripened harvest? I have myself been your’s line by line, and endeavour to 
so perplexed by expectation, though say something upon each. As to that 
not in regard of great men, that by charge of deferring mv opinion to 
sympathy, as well as friendship, 1 am another time, in regard of somewhat 
strongly impelled to feel for your sus- you paiticnlaily wish* to kn"Vfr? ffe 'ex- 
pensive situation: but the optimist indulgent as to assist irM'tf-eacheroiiS 
maxim, my constant recourse, and a memory; t reacherou/' I call it, be- 
thorough confidence of providential cause it has scarce any degree of re* 
protection spreads a calm that mere tendon except my unalterable regard 
philosophy Could never bestow; not for thoso persons whom l have met in 
, a stoical apathy, bjut a lively acquits- life, who, according to my poor opi* 
cence with the events of life, nay, nion, deserve esteem: a light, my 
even an approbation of them, however good friend, Mr. Mickle must always 
cross. Encouraged by your kind and stand in, while, as Shakspeare lias it, 
sincere approbation mce than by that memory holds any scat in this dis- 
of many others, 1 have prepared a se- tracted frame. Do remind me of what 
cond volume, though frequently in- my opinion is wanted on: your hu- 
terrupted by matters of different con- mane mention of a certain little 
cern, which indeed have thrown some great m n argues a most philosophi- 
damp both upon this and the preccd- cal dispt. ition; nay, -savours strongly 
ingone; if they can fight their way, I even of si deism. 1 would not, with 
am in hopes that the remainder of the all mv warmth and resentment about 
plan will be much more general, and me, wish any ^ian very severe tempo* 
therefore more entertaining. I fear ral, miich less Spiritual, chastisement ; 
1 shall not get to London any thing yet, such felloes as your voluntary 
like so soon as 1 expected, a most sen* sneaking patron,' J would have them 
sible disappointment, as 1 proposed to feel the stings tf-conviction. I 
myself great satisfaction from perso- am heartily glad, however, to hear 
nal intercourse with my friend. Well, that he is not the petoon on whose 
as Shakspeare says, “ Patiencb and patronage you depended for an csta- 
time run through the roughest day.” hlishment in some public office; and 
Nothing can give me more singular am highly pleased that you have proof 
pleasure than to hear, per return of of his rascally evasion under his own 
post, that you are well and in spirits, hand;* as sense teaches us to despise, 
Prythee, why dont you commit some so I think does humanity allow us to 
of your ingenious and useful specula- detest surh animals; for I am por- 
tions to print? You are certainly too fectly of that opinion, which says. He 
modest or too idle : were I at hand, l who feels not a wrong, will not feel a 
would, pro bono publico, rouse you up. favour. So far with regard to a lite- 
W hat rhapsodical stuff do 1 tax both rary transaction of yours; now for 
your pocket and patience with; but some very, very kind remaiks you 
you’ll forgive, and believe I am never have made upon my Fables. By the 
any thing more than, by, E wish you had seen the whole col- 

Dear Sir, lection, and then your criticisms hav- 

Your very affectionate friend ing more latitude, would have been 
And servant, more acceptable and more useful to 

Francis Gentleman, me. * 

Motion, Tuesday, Fable, Jbo.th as to invention and ex- 

$ept. 4, 1764. nation, is Certainly difficult; to be 

obvious and entertaining, fanciful and 

Dear Sir, familiar, are circumstances not easily 

A bsence from this place for above a hit off ; nor dy I think that climax you 
fortnight, after your last most ol. i; - soc^-; for, which indeed every 
ging favour reached it, has occasioned reader must allow desirable, can be 
my delay in acknowledging the plea- alwavs maintained ; in the same sufc* 
sure I received therefrom; a pleasure jecis* incidents of the most striking 
you cannot be more willing to com- 
municate than I am to receive and * Sec a letter from Lord L 

enjoy. . . to Mr. Mickle, in Sim’s Life of 

To bd methodical, I shall trace Mickle, p. xxx. 
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nature will rise first. This I myself friendly remarks, an d insist tfpon a 
discovered to he particularly the case continuation of ^hem, as your friend* 
of my fable of the Fine Lftdv, fcc. yet ship wishes me to improve. Yon de- 
inwtrsiL in I hfid not the address to sire a Ion g letter. 1 don't know fcoDr 
avoid it,Tfip!iMhe penetration to disco- to consider this : as to the matter, that 
vcr a metlimKot avoiding it. You you must determine; *as to the writ- 
would be%mas!ed how many different mg, it is small enough, close enough, 
opinions, most of them tydy sensible, and bad enough to tire a very reso* 
have reached me; the only fable I u«te forbearance : yet Finale no apo- 
marked bv any two as the best, is the logy, being assured that, were it no- 
Philosopher and Rattle ; all others thing but trifle from beginning to end, 
chose dilferently, and my favourite, your brow would distend from con* 
the Angel and Hermit, has hitherto traction into smiles at coming to the 
been undistinguished. To pass from name of, dear Sir, 
this production to some others : you Your most assured friend 
must know L have been urged to pub- And faithful servant, 

lish a plav of miue, and several other Francis Gentleman. 

poetical pieces, by subscription. Pro- Mutton, Oct. 12, 1766. • 

posals have got abroad, and jpboye one j beg f 0 hear with your first conve* 

hundred names are already the list, nience. When do you expect to reach 
above fifty of them peowre of conse- capital } 
quence; t lie prospect u^owerful sup- 
port is rationally fairt Ydu frmem- 
ber I proposed a suhAiptjon at Glas- Dear Sir, 
gow; cross *inci dews prevented that Notwithstanding apologies are in 
from taking pla*** as some few pyd my mind excrescences, both of con- 
towards that, iJiali advertise iti Edin- versation and correspondence, yet it 
burgh and Glfisgow, that foi iner sub- unfortunately happens that 1 am 
scrihers shall ha\<; books of this deli- obliged to lean that way as your 
vered to their older. Your name I last Favour has been near a month un- 
have put down, and shall order yon a answered ; three weeks of the time I* 
.copy when ready. was at York, anil some indispensable 

l low mucl^am I pleased with your attention to my subscription volume 
account of Oxford, which, like a strict has totally engrossed every moment 
likeness in painting, proves its vera- since. As to the chief point of your's, 
city by the strong lines, the striking which kindly requires my advice ill 
symmetry, and irresistible colouring. Regard of an intended publication, I 
To a man of your speculation there shall say every thing I can suggest, 
must bean odd tragi-comic mixture of It was but two posts before your's 
sensations, occasioned by the motley reached Malton; 1 sent a letter to my 
contrasts of collegiate importance and friend, Mr. Cowper, for Mr. Beckett, 
urhanic servility ; your censure and wherein I expatiated warmly* and 
commiseration must, 1 know, operate largely on the defects in publication 
alternately in a powerful manner, with regard to country booksellers; 
though, to say truth, I think they are most of whom aresuch dolts, that they 
both feelings of too serious a nature never venture to send for a book un- 
for aay man toencpuragci«^the-g^ne- less ordered ; now, as not one- half of 
ral farce of life; once [.thought otitet- the readers ever sec a London paper, 
wise; experience now has taught me, and new pieces are seldom advertised 
that to take honest caae of our own in the country ones, how should an 
interests, to do what good and as little author have fair play. As an instance, 
harm as we can, is all\hftjn<tfSi \n J g 1 1 1 Mr. Beckett notice, that by 
should feel or admit; to grieve at mere accident 1 had hearc^ from three 
vices and follies is as unprofitable as such capital placed, as Newcastle, 
to languish for enjoyments beyond all Chester, and Manchester, where not 
possible expectation. You biame me one copy of mv Fables had been seen 
far sermonizing in fable : why should four months after they were published, 

I "do it in letter? By the bye, dont and master of a large grammar 
think the word blame js h6re captious- school at the last place wa» obliged to 
!>’ mentioned, 1 rejoice in your order some before he couio see them. 

Universal Mag. Vol. XIII. E 
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From hence, and some other observa- 
tions, I have reason ^o think a more 
effectual method might be pursued, 
tl.rtigh 1 can't immediately point it 
out ; as almost every booksellers shop 
is now a circulating library, and one 
knows not, if copies were lent upon 
hazard, whethei they would even buy 
one for themselves; however, I would 
venture it in your case, and will the 
first thing I publisl? on my own ac- 
count. Please to let me know the 
title and geneial plan of the piece, 
and I’ll mention it, either personally 
or by letter, to eveiv reader of taste 
in tfiis part. 1 will also, in the York 
Courant, give, when published, an 
account; sir has 1 know it will de- 
serve. Had not my subscription been 
on foot, which has been very much 
countenanced r< und Yoik, I could 
have made interna to j ush off several 
copies. However, the *gh 1 am some- 
thing limited, I’ll take every step that 
friendship and n. ( best judgment can 
suggest. Shall I co' fess an impa- 
tience to see this youngest child of 
your brain. May ii happily enter and 
prosperously pass through iife. 

Believe me to 
Dear Sir, with affection. 

Faithfully your friei d and servant, 
Francis Gentleman. 
Malt on, Dec . 7* 1766. 

Shall I, according to English cus- 
tom, wish you the compliments of the 
approaching season and many happy 
years ? Do you propose seeing Lon- 
don this winter? Can you inform 
me where Mr. Boswell is. Lord Auch- 
inieth's son ? 

There are about seventy copies on 
royal paper at half-a-guinea each, and 
one hundred common paper at 5s. 
each, subscribed for without any as- 
sistance from London, which I expect, 
through the influence of two or three 
leading friends, will do a great deal ; 
even York does not furnish above ten 
or a dozen of the number yet, no re- 
gular publication of the scheme bern» 
made. Indeed, the expense will be 
considerable, as c l shall have four cop- 
per- p la f es elegantly engraved, and 
every other articie adequately exe- 
cuted Sixty pounds will be the least 
for icot'oyat'and Sf)0 common copies, 
besides advertising, proposals, arc. 


DearSiHi, 

Y our favour of February the l6th has 
remained thus long unanswered by a 
mere accident, my being out, v&r 
way when it arrived, anfl‘*feing mis- 
laid for a fortnight or better after I 
came home. 1 am very glacr that the 
piece which has cost you so imich 
pains in preparation is now on the 
eve of publication. May the success 
1 prognosticate it deserves attend your 
merit/ Your explanation of the sub- 
ject, and the style of poetry in which 
it is wrote, is a particular favour. A» 
to the first, it is extremely well adapt- 
ed to useful and entertaining satire: 
in lespectof the versification, Spen- 
ser’s manner is certainly a bold at- 
tempt, yd 4 , in my opinion, extremely 
well adapfH to your design, and, bap- 
pilv executi? \ must reflect great cre- 
dit upon you a /s an author. 

D. ‘Hume, r as you observe, has 
struck out mart;, Peculiar, partial, and 
consequently ridiculous- opinions; 
pgihap* no man orV^ual abilities and 
reading ever struck &- rat more; nor 
did he ever mark odd IV for his cha- 
racter as a critic more strongly than 
in his observation upon Spenser, 
whose manner, so far from being easy, 
is the direct contrary, and what I be- 
liev** his unparalleled relation, Doug- 
las Hume, would find himself very un- 
equal to. 

The conduct of your piece seems to 
have a striking propriety, and the con- 
clusion must be nobly edifying. Dis- 
sipation and discontent certainly af- 
ford latitude for the strongest allego- 
rical genius to exercise itself in; and 
I indulge myself in the opinion that 
I shall attend and sympathize with 
ray friend through a large field of har- 
monious and picturesque speculation. 

Your enquiry concerning my sub- 
scription' conveys a fresh mark of 
vafeem. I believe it will be a good 
and reputable one. In a week or two 
some proposes on an improved plan 
will be # published, and some of these 
, ♦Tfimnitted to Mr. Prince’s 

find care, under your favourable in- 
fluence. As to the booksellers of York, 
there are four all pretty much upon n 
footing; so that whoever your Lon- 
don publisher deals with will be the 
propercst. If he has no fixed corres- 
pondent, Todd and Sootheran, as two 
diligent young fellows, may be eligi- 
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ble, and a letter from you, as author , reasons, because they hod no masters* 
may make them push. My atten- Nevertheless, my hypothesis is not 
tionas to the York Paper and one uf aitog-»hrr destitute of plausibility} 
the London ones shall not be wanting, since those brutes evince such con- 
m^a$yhing else that I can do,*being tempt for mankind, Jhat had any one 
sensible riwjt I need not fear any ini- mounted bun, they certainly would 
putation r)f s pQ,rt!ality from approba- have run oiFwUb h:m. 
tion. This reasoning, metl inks, is con- 

Believe me to be, with affectionate elusive , but if you should still con- 
cm, Dear Sir, you very sincere ceive that Cowper borrowed from the 
friend, * Nbveli^ then I submit that he took 

Francis Gentleman, the idea, not from ' Peregrine Pickle, 

Malttm, Ahrc/i u, 17»»7- . !> l,t f TOT " “ sir ^« n<v , '•* Greaves,” 

m which you will doubtless recollect 
how Captain Crow's horse scampers 
To '* A Querist.” across the meadows with the honest 

n q . * veteran 

Dear o*r, Your criticism is rigid, but it is 

W HEN I meet with a gentleman, just: il is^vere, yet we should re- 
whose sentiments a*e conge- member, that severity to^me is kiud- 
nial with my own, I overskfp the bar- ness to hundreds As, however, the 
riers ceremony would craft, and ten- world is apt to cavil at any originality 
der him at once the han^Tof cordiality, of design, T am happy to lind that you 
I have perused yofir epistl^ in the have avoided the consequence of such 
last Universal Maga^fie, p. 458, with illiberaltty, by judiciously treading in 
admiration!! I imow not how it the footsteps of Shakspeare. 
happens, tfiat tlu^/orld refuses to con- I have too high an opinion of your 
aider literary Jpieft in the light* of ingenuousness to imagine you nave 
enormity it dfterves. Had I my wish, any wish to conceal that, in your ideas 
a regular cdurt of criticism should be of similitude and manner of compari- 
established; wfthin the jurisdiction son, you have imitated that autnor’s 
of which all extracts, quotations, imi- noble parallel between the kingdom 
tations, paraphrases, transmogrifica- of Macedon and the county of Mon- 
tions, adaptations, and transplanta- mouth. 

tions, shoufd be cognizable, and the “ I tell you, captain,'* says the 
culprits strictly subject to the vordict learned Fluellen, u if you look into 
of the com t. the maps of the or Id, I warrant that 

In consequence of your letter, I you sail find, in the comparisons be- 
have abstained from sleep during the* tween Macedon and Monmouth , that 
last two nights, in order to compare the situations, look you, is both alike; 
“ Peregrine Pickle ” witii “ John there is a river in Macedon ; there il 
Gilpin.” The result of my enquiry is also, moreover, a river w Monmouth . 
a discovery that your suspicion of iiu- It is called Wye, at Monmouth ; but 
fair imitation is, alas ! but too, too it is out of my prains what is the 
warrantable : in the novel, a horse name of the other river; but it is all 
runs away with his rider; and in the one ; it is as like as my fingers to my 
poem, a horse runs away with his fingers, and there is salmons in loth . 
rider!!! What cirri be^morepalpa- Fmost heauily condole with you, 
ble than this? * f " my dear Sir, on the frequency of pla- 

Whether Cowper copied from giarisms. It is a lamentable truth, 
Smollet, or whether* they both bor- that one cannot take an author in 
rowed from an anlerior author, I hand without discovering that be has 
know no more than yqradfenUbink, plundered others, or has nimself been 
however, that the 1 a i ter conj c plundered. 

most probable, for it strikes me that I possess but \ few odd volumes, 
the two authors had their eye upon one of Milton, one of Cowper, one 
Swift’s Nation ot Horses. It is true, of Pope, one of Goldsmith, $nd an 
indeed, that none of these animals old Latin grammar ; I will open them 
actually run away with their masters, as casualty shall direct, and let Uf 
and that for the best oi all possible mark the result. 

£2 1 
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Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her 
eye. * MiUm, 

The beauties of £u rone at last appeared. 
Grace in thdr steps, au«V sensibility smiling 
in every eye. Goldsmith. 

Love, quarrels oft iri pleasing concord end. 

Samson Jgonistes. 

Affiant! pm Ira: am oris integraiio cst. 

Terence., 

Il\ them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it 
so t Milton. 

Not to, admire is all the art 1 know, 

To make men happy and to keep them so. 

Pope. 

I heard the wrack, 

A? earth. and sky would mingle. 

, Milton. 

Methinks yon gentleman, quoth she, 
Qpposite in the apple tree, 

By his good will, would keep us single, 

Till yonder Heaven and Earth shall mingle. 

Coupct . 

Are not these examples of bare- 
faced imitation, sufficient to render 
the best humoured critic hypochon- 
driac? 

But what avail comparisons. Will 
you believe me, I* the other day, saw 
a man’s horse, running away with 
him down the Edmonton Hoad, in 
the most impudent imitation of 
John Gilpin Hi 

I am* my dear Querist, 

Your melancholy friend, 

Momvs. 


society consists of 3dl members, ad- 
mitted between the ages of 21 and 
40, and barred from dangerous and 
hurtful occupations the object, to 
secure ‘annuities to the widow£g£ Stiff. . 
deceased members ; of ljg^per an - 
num, if the husband, previous to his 
decease, had belonged to the society 
12 months $ or 20l. per annum, if he 
had been tw6 years a member. Ttte* 
annuity to cease, should the widow 
marry again, on her being paid one 
year’s annuity in advance. 

On these premises, .1 wish to have 
discussed,— 1st, At what period, af- 
ter establishment, the Society may be 
supposed to have risen to its climax 
ot mortality, and what number of 
annuities jfnay probably attach to the 
society, \k periods of five years, pre- 
vious to thy time ? 

2d. Whaf quarterly, or annual sub- 
scription, is lutassaiy to support such 
a society, supjLsing each member 
pays for admisMp and certificates 
2l. 1 2s. (id. ; that i t.^e expences for se- 
cretary and accommodation are 40l. 
pet annum; and that Occasional fines 
amount to feJOl. each yeav? 

3d. On the supposition that the so- 
ciety possessed 3 ,5001. 3 per cent, 
consols, which would be the best me- 
thod to render it permanent? By 
enlarging its number, by adding to 
the former annual subscription, which 
is supposed to be inadequate, or by 
additions to the admission and sub- 
scription of future members, as va- 
cancies may occur ? 

It nnght be desirable to .ascertain, 
in addition to these, whether it is ele- 


Queries respecting Benefit and 
Annuity Societies. 

Mr, Editor, 

Y OUR readiness to admit what- 
ever is calculated for public uti- 
lity# must be obvious to the nume- 
rous readers of your very valuable 
Miscellany. 

The importance of benefit and an- 
nuity societies is generally acknow- 
ledged, and your insertion of the fol- 
lowing inquiries may probably lead (o 
discussions, which will not only 
oblige the institution immediately re- 
ferred to, but be highly interesting 
and useful to other institutions of a 
similar description. 

Assume 1^en f as a datura, that a 


gible for such a society to permit 
members to enlarge the annuity first 
proposed, and, if the principle be ad- 
mitted, then in what ratio «the ad- 
vance should be founded, whether on 
the age and apparent health of tht* 
partyJjjy. naying a proportionate ad- 
vance on his subscription, from the 
time that he commenced a member; 
or by forming m additional class on 
the principle off an increased sum for 
: vtfriM' subscription ? 

Provident 

To Justus. 

I NDEED, Justus, you are an ex- 
cellent t fencer, but, like many 
persons skilled in the science of de> 
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fence, you have laid yourself open to 
attack in those particular parts which 
you intended principally to guard. 
My aversion from abusive controversy 
as strong as yours, and*I al- 
ways consitf'^that |>erson to be near- 
ly defeated, tfifod unworthy of any 
further notice, w ho descends to scur- 
rilous invectives, and reproachful per- 
*TH3tfaIities. In a periodioaf work, in- 
tended for the dissemination of know- 
ledge and science, a war of odious 
personality is peculiarly disgusting, 
and those persons who can have re- 
course to it, must have a very in- 
flated opinion of their own conse- 
quence, if they suppose that a lite- 
rary miscellany is benefited, of the 
minds of its renders improved by 
their senseless squabbles. I yjlist that 
our controversy will cl os ef without 
having injured the respectable work 
in which it is inserted;/ by acrimo- 
nious epithets, or lun/ystifiabld per- 
sonalities. With thi* ’Aordium 1 re- 
turn to the contest. J*fn the very out- 
set of your repJ'.y^you lay yoursejf 
open to my attack, and, in fact, you 
turn your owsdVeapons against your- 
self. I asserted, in defence of my re- 
view, that an adjective can only give 
a new quality to, but that it cannot 
change the absolute meaning of, the 
substantive, and I was rather sur- 
prised to read, that in your attempt to 
controvert my position, you have ta- 
citly admitted it. The circumstance 
of the essential difference between a 
black and a white face bear no ana- 
logy to the question in dispute; but 
even this very principle argues in fa- 
vour of my position. A black and a 
white face are essentially different, 
but they are both faces. The adjec- 
tive aliersr not the sense of the sub- 
stantive, but the substantive word is 
here the same ; were we however to 
say a white face, and a-white-A-Unge, 
would it hot be cross tautology ? 
Wherein consists the difference in 
recollecting, with a solemn recollec- 
tion, or recollecting vfcth^ solemn 
reminiscence ; if the 
the power of altering the substantive 
reminiscence, it has also the power 
of altering the substantive ^collec- 
tion ; but the substantive in itself is 
not changed, it has only a quality 
giveti to it, for it will still remain a 
recollection,* in spite of a whole host 
of adjectives which may be attached 


to it. There is, to sure, a differ- 
ence in walking slow and walking 
fast, but it is walking nevertheless. 
My recollection on spoiled pudding, 
and my recollection of the death of #. 
child, are certainly different, but you 
cannot alter either from being a re- 
collection, by the use of any adjec- 
tive, though diametrically opposite in 
its senie. But it is not with the sub- 
stantive that I am at war. I declar- 
ed the phrase, " To recollect, with 
solemn reminiscence,** to be gross 
tautology, and whip me the man, says 
Sterne, who can censure for the sake 
of censure. In the disputed passage 
we have a verb active, the significa- 
tion of which is, te To recover to 
memory;” and we have % substan- 
tive, the signification of which is, 
“ A recovery of ideas.’* To recollect 
with reminiscence, is therefore say- 
ing no more than to recollect, with 
recollection ; to recollect, with joy 
or with sorrow, would be intelli« 
gible, but to recollect with reminis- 
cence, would baffle profounder heads 
than either mine or yours, Justus, to 
understand. Suppose wa were to 
say, t<5 recollect with solemn recol- 
lection, what is it but saying, that 
you have a solemn recollection ; and 
does not this shew that the verb is 
superfluous, Tq have a solemn re- 
collection, and to recollect with a 
solemn recollection have the same 
meaning, aud therefore, as recollec- 
tion and reminiscence hear the same 
sense, I am authorised in my opinion 
that the disputed passage is tautology. 

In regard to tautology of language 
you quote * Johnson as your shield 
against my attack. I own it is a 
mighty one, but, in this case, it will 
not defend you. Johnson says, that 
tautology consists in a repetition of 
the savbe words, or of the same sense 
in different word‘d and here, Justus^ 
{ must own tht: penetration of the 
author of Nubi/ia (1 only mean there - 
by to say that the author of Nubilia 
is possessed of penetration) appears 
,to nave deserted you ; Johnson does 
not say, that there must be a repeti- 
tion of the same woVds to Constitute 
tautology ; no, he says, that tautology, 
although it consist m a repetition of 
the same words, also consists in a 
difference of words bearing same 
sense ; now as recollection and re- 
miniscence are different words, bear* 
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ing the same sense, am I not justified subject to certain conditions, the 
even by the authority ot Johnson in principal one of which is, that it re- 




reminiscence are the same in ortho- nitive , and can only apply ho ohe cJr- 
graphy 5 surely, Justus, you must cumstance or thine ; ytrih at there is 
have a very mean opinion of the abi- nothing left for the imagination to 
lities of your opponent, even to ha- supply, nor is there any possibility of 
zard such a supposition. A supposi- the imagination of the reader supply* - 
tion implies a degree of doubt : and ing any other idea than that which 

,.i - — » if - — 1 mind of the 

m separately* 

“'schoolboy? “ Let each man do his lest.' 1 Shake- 
But what has orthography to do with speare. Is not bei'e the sentence com* 
the question ? Tautology of language plete? ,A rhan having done his best, 
exists without any reference to or- can do ho more. Besides, it is an 
thography; for I consider language idiom of the language, and is uni ver- 
in the sen$pin which it is used above, sally understood ; but, supposing we 
to mean, manner of expression , and were to jay, “ let each man do his 
therefore to divide tautology of lan- greatest , \ would there not be some- 
guage by the rules of orthography, is thing for hfle imagination to supply ? 
like attempting to ascertain the di- He may do %js greatest good or his 
mansions of a circle by trigononie- greatest harmk$ but when we say that 
try* a man has don^Jiis best, we leave the 

In regard to the third question, I mind satisfied, loathe ideo is complete, 
am still so obstinately ri vetted to my Secondly, “ Wha^eward awaits the 
former opinion, that all your endea- good. “ Milton.*’ j^p what can good 
yours fail in impressing conviction on apply but to man 9 Jou cannot pos- 
my mind* You have quoted Shake- sibly attach an y ot^er meaning to the 
speare, Milton, Pope, Young, Addi- sentence, for it is man only who is 
— — j a ...l — — u su bject to a state of reward and pu- 

nishment. Thirdly, 

Grant the bad what happiness they 
would, 

One thing they must want, which is to 
pass for good. 

Pope. 

In the first line to what does bad re- 


sou, and South. To question such au 
tliorities would be deemed presump- 
tuous j nor do I mean to question 
them. I acknowledge the construc- 
tion of the sentences to be just, nay 
even beautiful. I could not dare 
even to w hisper an expression of cen- 
sure on any one of them. Fur- 
ther, I acknowledge your grammatical 

strictures to be just, and which con- fer? I anticipate your answer : to man , 
vince me that you are no Tyro in The meaning is absolute, it admits of 
philology. You will therefore, per- no other construction whatever* In 
haps, be surprised, after these ac- the second line, “ to pass for good:' 
knowledgments, to read, that I still I deny that the adjective passes for a 

k#.)/l nutaniva in Vn Uilin ... kn am . ! 1. I _ 



hrguing now like fit opposition mem- wfcre to say, tb pass for the greatest, 
i>er, who, although the propriety of a the question would be, whether to 
political step be set before his eyes pass for the greatest fool, the greatest 
in the most convincing point of light, knave, or tFje greatest philosopher > 
must stiU speak against it, merely bq^T^^^j^^may fix on either, and 
cause he sits on a particular side of the therefore the sentence would be in- 
house. Stop, Sir } I have, perhaps, complete. It were extending this let- 
very good reasons to give for my op- ter to ap unnecessary length to copy 
position to your remarks, and I think the quotations from Young, Addison* 
you will allow that they are w orthy of- and South, for the same rule will 
ywr consideration. hold good in them, as in the quota- 

The rule of grammar which you tions from Milton and. Pope, The 
mention may be very simple, but it is adjectives all apply to men, end can 
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apply to no other object , therefore 
tney are definitive; tlie wisest of nil 
ages can only mean the widest inert of 
the passage of Nubllia I 
object to superlative, as it leaves 
the sentencc^n'omplete, and the 
imagination may imply ninny states 
\to which the sciences might arrive, 
^ arrd%hich might not acqpra with the 
idea of the author. 

Having now entered fully into the 
question, ana defended my original 
opinion, I submit my juesent re- 
marks to your consideration. I dis- 
claim the meie idea of a literary 
conquest; for I will thank that per- 
son, at any time, who will convince 
me, by sound argument, of aa error; 
but at the same time I am resolved, 
that having once censured $e errors 
of another, 1 will always boldly 
forward and avow the re ikons for my 
censure ; but, as soon (is I an> con- 
vinced that these rea°'p»s are false, I 
will step as* boldly wOrward and ac- 
knowledge that jSt error was in me, 
and not in him itfhotn I censured. * 

ft. H. 
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THE PREFACE. 


T HERE is su^h an innate prin- 
ciple in the hearts of most me a 
that they are able to admit nothing 
for current, but what is obvious, nor 
reckon any thing credible, unless it 
be visible. But seeing almost every 
climate doth peculiarly afford some* 
tiling rare and unusual, it stands with 
reason that some climate should, in 
an especial manifbr, produce some 
more extraordinary novelty, if not to 
others incredible, yet, at least, won- 
derful, and not easily digested for 
truth. 

That there is a nation of men, called 
Pygmies, hath been averred by au- 
thors of pregnant ingenuity, solid 
judgment, and authentick esteem: 
and though many have omitted a due 
enquiry into this frfatter, yet such, 
and so many, have given their swL 
frages for the certainty of it, that, we 
mav, without the imputation of cre- 
dulity, account it no fable. 

And why should it be thought im- 
probable, that nature, who continually 
delights to embroider tbh* frame of 
being,’ wi th variety of creatures, should, 
somewhere produce men of a smaller 
character than ourselves, considering 
those capital letters, giants, l mean, 
have been known so far to exceed us 
on the other side } 

That it is not unbefitting the way 
of natural productions, we may quick- 
ly ascertain to our minds, if we do 
but icfiect on those many Pumilio's 
and Tom-Thumbs, which, even among 
people of the largest size, are fre- 
quently exhibited as examples of the 
other copies. 

But, having only given an occasion 
here for others to exercise their ratio- 
cination, 1 shall content myself with 
this concise preamble, as satisfactory 
enough to the jtldicious, who, jypdeed, 
may better persuade themselves, by 
more important reasons, which their 
own due consideration may suggest 
to them ; and so begin my intended 

* This work was«first published in 
1G7& under the title of Gtrania , or a 
new Discovery of the little sort of 
People called Pygmies.**— Joshua 
Barnes was born in London, on the 
10th January i654 f and di<xPAuguSt 3 , 
17 12. r 
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discourse, if not altogether true, yet 
not wholly vain, nor, perhaps, defi- 
cient, in what m Ay exhilerate a witty 
fancy, or inform a bad moralist. 


GERAN1A. 

ON the seventh of November, 
sailing as pleasantly on the Ganges 
as the natural impetuosity of 'that 
stream would permit, the weather 
changing on a sudden, our ship veer’d 
about to the larboard, and we were 
driven by a violent cold and dry 
north wind, into a narrow arm of a 
great lake on the utmost borders of 
India, that takes its rise from one 
common head with that famous river; 
there having escaped that direful 
embrace, which the inhospitable 
waves had seemed to proffer us, we 
proceeded so slowly, as if a Remora 
had held our keel, or rather as if 
‘%e bad cast anchor in the Mare 
Mortuum: But having lit last, with 
much labour, conquered three leagues 
towards the nearest land, in about 
eight and twenty hours, we began 
w ease ottrselves, by desisting from 
our toil, and by a general participa- 
tion of the residue of our victuals, 
which, as vet, held out as we desired. 
After this refreshment, the golden 
lays of Phaeton began to make the 
eastern mountains blush, that all 
their costly stones and glittering 
sands, were not sufficiently rich and 
august, # to welcome so illustrious 1 a 
monarch : and the gentle breezes of 
the lake, having on the shore saluted 
the delicious fajmings of Aurora, 
returned to us in soft whisperings, 
land assured us of the? arrival of that 
rosy fingered queen. At this, I, and 
tvno of my friends, advanced ourselves 
on the deck, and at the same time, 
*lbe glorious prince of day seemed to 
l&ddajma to his fiery horses and re- 
turn ‘our compliment in a nearer 
approach to us* But how soon were 
our thoughts divided betwixt fear and 
admiration, nubile the mountains, 
which but now appeared' to us ay 
flaming, began to confess themselves 
of that more innocent and apnahle 
bistre which attends the brightest of 
metals, when it is burnished most 
surprisingly ? Wc gazed something 
earnestly at tbiY aroaziug spectacle, 
fiftid proposing to our hopes no less 


than golden mountains, we still fixing 
our eye9 on that desirable object, 
till a sudden noise of the rustling of 
leaves alarmed out* ears wbMfcrkgpf 
rentinel at the side portals of our 
biain, and they reckling our eyes 
fiom their studious curiosity, sent 
them towaids the shore, as heralds, 
to euquirg the reason of that so^asy 
distui bancc; where wc beheld a few 

I icrsons, whom we thought men, in- 
mbjtants of that place, though they 
.sent no voices to frighten or invite us, 
but only certain inimical and ridicu- 
lous gestures; from whence, notwith- 
standing, we might soon collect, that 
they professed us no ill-will: with 
which,* encouraged, we redoubled 
our endeavours to i each t lie land, and 
a stedf&t blast or two backing our 
design, ftvat, in less than an hour, we 
touched shore, were we might 
easily discern that our invitants for- 
boi e to welcome us with acclamations, 
or with obligin&twords, to compliment 
us to a nearer ^Access; not because 
they wanted civility, but those chan- 
nels of expressionTqwhich we call 
mouths. Their posture,' though some- 
thing uncouth, was not so rude, but 
that it declared them to be so far 
different from brutes, that nothing 
seemed absent which might make 
them com pleat men, ‘hut the gentle- 
man-usher of all-knowledge, Ser- 
rnneination. On their heads they 
proudly wore green boughs, the wan- 
ton leaves whereof, seemed desirous 
to show themselves by their soft whis- 
pering, more vocal than their bearers. 
Their habit was of the woolly moss of 
trees, most artificially cemented with 
gum, and interspersed with delectable 
posies ; about their necks^ they wore 
pleasant chains of odoiiferous flowers, 
the smell whereof is their chiefest 
aliment, except that of a certain lus- 
cious* <»nd nourishing juice, which 
they suck^ through a small tube or 
pipe, into" tjjat little orifice, which 
nature hath granted them in the place 
ant^cad Oy mouths. Their legs are 
^eStitunT'ui any other covering, but 
what their natural hair supplies them 
with; but the nails of both hands 
and feet are augmented to such a 
length, by tlieir sylvan diet, and ig- 
norance of more human ways, that 
they served them instead of weapons, 
agamst the strongest wild beasts* who 
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were always too weak for tlicnri : and 
those they dug up dowers 
teifei plants as they pleased. They 
tt&tdved iis with no vulgar civility, 
Expressing, by *theif nods and the 
loquacious motions of their active 
lifcnbf, no smatl pride at odr presence. 

|)oor creatures l alas, our stock 
m Victuals was but low, and we wyre 
%)6i So good camaeleons & they, to live 
upon the air, neither could their fra- 
gfant chaplets pfevent our famish- 
ment, if we staid longer there. Where- 
fore, being soon weary of their dumb 
Conversation, we* resolved, in time, 
to seek sdhie other people, whose li- 
berality might stbre us with provision 
for another voyage, and whose com- 
imm% of living, jbeing not r> abhor- 
rent from ours, might 7 make them 
more sensible of our Necessities, and 
so more protie to relieve them. To 
which end, having left twenty men 
in the ship, and all *hc remaining 
victuals 


1U < 

Is this fairTcmpc ? Of tt&clime 
AV here you withtgraccs dwell $ , 

For Ceres here is In her prime* * 

And Bacchus*joy doth in each^glus* 
ter swell ? ' 

III. 

Is it Eliziqm ? No, oh! not 
For here Sol shows his rays: 

And fruits and flowers for men do 
grow ; 

Souls in fUif.iiftn live not by such 
ways. 

IV. 

Whatever place *tis call'd, thrice 
btCss'd 

Are those that here do live : 

But nature sure spares in the rest* 
When she these blessings doth so 
* fieely give. 

And truly the last distich was pro- 
phetical jpough, for though these 
nlessingslre sosuperabundantlv great, 
et those who have the fruition of 


Wh.ch was enough to l»U ^ are ...icrocosmically little to 
them five «» iix dajs) and ■olemnly b j „, at . 4 ve:i f y bel'ieve, 

jironusmg not to go far, but to find cxc . c|>tint? son le other parts of their 
out some place, and return a£a.„ cwn J «ation they are-the smallest peo- 
.within s.x or>t i en da vs ; alter break- , in<(he W ho]e jrorbl. The first we 
last, on Monday «iorum R , and |>uv- £ et with wcre h( ^ e children, drivi 


driving 

an hcid of kids*^ we presently began 
to admire with dtkselvcs *ut (he inge- 
nuity of the inhabitants, thinking they 
had invented these little engines, so 
as by clock-woik to make diem walk : 
but we were Ikon put out of- tlmt 
fondness, when the little imps behold- 
ing oui gigantic si/e, rtiiyway shriek * 
ing, anti the nimble kias run scat- 
tcied*back in ho Less confusion thm 


<*rs for the di tint* protection and <li 
reel ion, all the rc^t of 'our company, 
whiVh weie thirty-fivq, being directed 
by the signs o£the Astomi, for so these 
j)£ople are 'called, went straight up 
towards the mountains. It was now 
spriug-tiine of the year, yot, notwith- 
standing the warmth of the season, 
ttx? mountains were cloathed with a 
double garment, the. embroidered vest 

°r^i>i >ra iL an .^ ^ their divers* truly a small matter 

?1 should have made us run away too, 

we were so amazed at such an intri- 
cate accident, tfome thought it. was 
the land of the Fairies, ami implored 
me to. lead them back j* others, sup- 
posing them devils, exhorted me'to 
local my footsteps, and; haste 9 ' hack 
again, while there was opportunity. 
Buf hunger was a more prevalent ora- 
tor »tf tlmt time ;; for qje had* now tra- 
velled hard two days and a half,* hav- 
ing only broke onr Vast the marningwe 
set out* and since qpt met with ally 
thing to fcllay our appetiles, except 
some 1efW'Sl«;anfe faults we found m* 
the way j so that if vve weht4iack^..#p : 
were sure to*/ai»t and famish -kmipf 
fruitless flowep* and . 


in. their emi ounce and apparel, the 
emulous rallies raised their swelling 
breasts of. corn to such an exuberance 
of height, as if they intended to make 
the mountains acknowledge them- 
selves interior to tkem ; which fbvely 
contention was such an incentive to 
the poetical gentti* o&bnc of our com- 
pany, that he qpuld nb< fprbcar ex- 
oueratfhgdiis faucy jn th$ gflitulqtohy 
mauner. - 

t " * 

W hete are ,we, Whses ? hnly you * 
Can ftll tfiil lovely place ", 

AVhtfrts Flora doth her youm renew, 
And adds, each day ndw Iqsirc to 
- , hjr face, 4 ' , 

VNiVEasAf, Mag. Vot.X^U. 
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' dainties; - berefoVel encouraged them, 
to prpceed chearfully, Und rather to 
venture any death jtUan kill themselves 
by fear, and die by famine. But they 
had little stomach to follow my ad- 
vice, if the .poet Eucompsus had not 
assisted me with his oration; and in- 
deed he was our only support amt so- 
lace in travel, being a very merry 
fellow, eminently ingenious, of a lafge 
and noble soul, amj my singular good 
fttfctid : hut, because you may better 
conjecture at his person by his speech, 
and that! may do him right. I’ll give 
you his vtM'y words as near as I can 
remember, which, for the future, as 
often as occasion serves, l will pro- 
mise? yoiUo do, whether they be verse 
or prose; because 1 ever took good 
heed of his discourses and other fan- 
cies: and thus he began; M Friends 
and companions, let me 4fi|jre you, 
for two or three minutes only? to com- 
|#>se yoiuselves, for 1 have something 
to say that will please and sccuie you. 
At this they alt oame about him; and 
fitood quaking to hear what he would 
deliver, like a timorous herd of deer, 
when they are fust terrified with the 
approaching noise af huntsmen and 
flogs ; and though l could not devise 
what his intent might be, I doubted 
not but it would be very convenient 
lor the occasion. But thus he went 
on: •* It is not the nmnnerof gra- 
cious heaven, to plate unbecoming 
inhabitants in so happy a soil; nor 
can any inan # ofreuson, or judgments 
^believe these creatures to be Fairies, 
i ? e* nothing, or any spiritual beings. 
In short, they arc men (here they 
. stared at him monstrous!}); ay, men, 
X say, rational as we are, and, 1 doubt, 
far more courageous ; for did you not 
observe them sometimes to make a 
stand* and, looking at us, seethed al- 
most prepared to come to us?' and, 
certainty, though the unusual large- 
ness of our bulk might justly amaze 
them, bad we tlieir hearts, we sho'uid 
not have trembled so easily at the 
sight -of 'Such minute animals. I have 
oilen heard of Pygmies, that they ride 
Oft goats, and tlicse Jcids we saw are 
proportionable enough to such 
coursers The dafkness of their com- 
plexion beihg a consequence of this 
climate, why should, w«**uspect any 
diabolical apparition l seeing devils, 


as spirits, can have no colour at all f 
because such dualities are only .proper 
to bodies % ancf, if no colour, why may 
they not in the assunvption of bodies 
to them, invest that body they assume 
with any other colour as well as 
black ? for thus, as we paint devils of 
that co‘our, which is most different 
from ours, oo the ^Ethiopians are ac; 
custom cd to *paint them white, and 
perhaps with no less absurdity. Hay- 
ing therefore shown them to be no im- 
material substances, it remains, they 
must he material, that is, as may be ga- 
thered ft om thcjirself-inotion and voice, 
animal creatures; and their shrieking 
being much after the manner of our 
children, though more sharp and 
squeaking, as well as their shape and 
habit, persuade? us they must be men. 
Then let us view them, their manner • 
of government, their buildings, cus- 
toms and labours, which will prove, 
no doubt, the most delectable adven- 
ture that all our travels did ever yet 
present us with.” You f would not 
think of what wondrous efficacy these' 
few words were, being confidently ut- 
tered by one whom they all knew to * 
be well learned in geography, and of 
great eloquence, which was attended 
w ; th a secret energy, called Peitho, « 
which made him persuade the most 
obstinate, and lead him hearers by 
their ears, as bears arc led by the 
noses. But yet there was one obstacle 
more, by reason of one unreasonable 
fellow, called Pandeison, a Romania, 
w]io began to exclaim after this fonl- 
l*li mauner, “ Oh! ye mad-mcn! 
to follow a whimsical poet to this 
hnd of misery; though sctch kind of 
men are not only believed to go to 
hell themselves, but are known lo 
lead others thither. This place is the 
Gate of Hell, those are devils, which 
he would fain persuade m to be men ; 
and the kids and goats, that he con- 
fesses abound there, we are told bv 
scripture, are the damned, which 
those devils a/e driving to some place 
of torment; /ior isdt strange, thht the 
pleasant and delecta- 
ble, for, they say, the way to hell is 
strewed with roses,; and* X fear, if you 
proceed, for i am resolved not to fol- 
low, that these mountains will, indeed, * 
prose flaming ones, as they seemed at 
first, a j us>tpunblmiem/oryour fernery 
, » 
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ty; and^ saying this, he hasted hack- return again with poor f^nd&sondn 
' *ard, tumMjng with his heads, and a swoon, his death* and fycie all tarn* 
grossing hfuiseif dll over, continually and hh left -aror broke ? ell .which 
flinging Ora pra-nobis’s io the Virgin seemed, to «s, a very cheap ransom 
Mary; which, when Eucompsus per- for his nbek* But, as' soon as era- 
se ived, he helped to cross him too, he recovered, he winked very sdiiy* 
and fall into such a violent laughter, and, -of a sudden, cried nut on ns, a$* 
IhtS while nftme of us coukl refrain, if we were devils too, which occasion- 
ibe noise being at least trrbly increas* ed^us to laugh once more. But, at 
ed by the reverberation of that momi- last, finding how still and harmless 
tainous and hilly country, put Pan- we bore ourselves* he took the con*, 
deison into such a fright, that he hast- fidehce to open his eyes a , little 
ened down tho mountains, like one wider; and, having come to the know- 
possessed, till bis precipitant fear gave ledge of y<, he entreated our pardon, 
him such a fall, that we thought he and desired we would not leave him 
had broke bis neck; yet, for all this, behind us, but carry him to the next 
one laughter was rather augmented bouse we should see, and rest there till 
thah diminished, till a charitable he was recovered. We their cut up 
thought fi» our companion forced us some grass arid flowers, and, baying 
to a restraint. And tills mirth did us spread them on a bed, which we fiad 
' so much good, as to mitkn lis forget composed of twigs and boughs^ £om- 
our hunger, which we could, hardly mitted him, to our four servants, to 
else, have tolerated longer. £o we be laid thereon, and so to he brought 
sent* four of ouf servants to bring him after usl Thus all was right again, * 
yack Ic- us, # who made * very speedy [To le continue.] ' ■ ■ 

> — » , 

OlUTIClStyt. 

fhilli negaluimis, nulli diffcremus justiliam ” 


Observations on the Movements 
of the British Ars|y in Spain, in 
Reply to the Statement lately pah - 
lis tied ly Brigadier general Hear a 
Clinton . By a British Offj c e r . 

T HIS is a temperate and well writ- 
ten reply to the statement of 
General Clinton : but it is not, per- 
haps, wholly impartial. 7 'he author 
discredits the geueral opinidn of the 
insincerity o£ the Spanish nation ; 
but we believe there cam be no doubt, 
that; though the Spaniards may not 
ha vet acted from insincerhy, yet tjiey 
were certainly less prompt ana cordial 
in their co-operation than we had rea- 
son to expect. 

. Many strong assertions are made 
in the course ot this patnphlei, which 
shew that the author does not write 
without understanding hg subject. Sir 
Jqhn Moore is aspersed without much 
'ceremony, though the author pro- 
ffm ei, the strong admiration he once 
* tHl 6r his military character. 

Til© Allowing pas age will exhibit 

the author’s manner : 

* * 


' ** Unfortunately there wijs never 
anyfixed plan of operations : we were 
fhc creatures of accident: we^were 
led by circumstances from one corner 
of the country to the other; instead 
of cndeavotfiiiig to command events, 
We hesitated — we Relayed’— we had no 
confidence in the Spaniard** and, l 
believe, very little confidence in our- 
selves: our movements were generally 
the result of intercepted dispatcher : 
what we should have done, If these 
dispatches had not bpem intercepted, 
1 amr at a loss to conjecture. 

“ On the 23d of December, the 
whole army was collected at Sahugun 
and Villjuia; ami every 
made foe the mmch of rbe different 
columns during \\te bight; 
vic<v to attack Marshal Bow If* corps 
at Carrion and, Saldanba cm the fol- 
lowing morning; the troop* were in 
motion about eight, jn the owning 
at ten o'clock an order arrived fm the 
‘advanced gu?frd to halt; and that the 
army should v ptt> f :\ to thek fririnyt 
cantonments. The ca«*e «#• ibis 
unexpected change in the reso4n« 

r % 
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ti<m of the Commander in Chief 
mist doubtless be # attributed to t!ie 
information coimmmicated to onr 
bend-quarters* by the Marqnese de la 
liomana, that the enemy, under the 
immediate orders of Bonaparte, were 
in foil march from Madrid, with a 
view to cut off our retreat upon Por- 
tugal or Galicia ; so thfct, had we not 
accidentally received this intelligence 
♦from the Spaniards, it appeals that 
the safety of the army would have 
been » committed ; because theie was 
not sufficient time for engaging, the 
Trench corps at Carrion, without ex- 
posing our&elvcs to be surrounded, 
and that consequently wc were placed 
in a dilemma, from which* we were 
onlv extricated by a most sudden 
and precipitate movement. 

" Qfi the 24th of December the 
army began to retire towards the fron- 
tier of Galicia. Sir David Baird’s 
column moved upon Astorga, cross- 
ing the river Esla at Valencia de Don 
•Tuan. General Hope’s and General 
Frazer's corps, with the head-quarters, 
inarched upon Beuevcnte, and there 
fell into the high road between Ma- 
drid and Corunna. General Hope 
was first directed to proceed by wav 
ofVillalon, which place he had be- 
fore passed through, on his march 
from Toro: the route was afterwards 
changed, and he maiched by Mayor- 
ga and V&lderas to Beuevcnte. At 
first it was, 1 really believe, the in- 
tention of our Cqpimandcr jn Chit f 
to occupy the pmuhtains, and defend 
the passes of Galicia: with this view, 
t|ic country in the neighbourhood 
pf M on bu ev, •which is on the load 
from Bencvente to Orense, wav u*- 
connoiticd ; and it confidently 
asserted* in the higher ranks of the 
army, that Sir .folio Mooie intendcfl 
only to withdraw biv t loops from t he 
plains/of Castile and Leon ; and then 
itutfcc a decided stand in the almost 
impcneti tthie coup try of Galicia. 

*** After reaching Astorga, the face 
•pf the country assumes a very diffe- 
rent appeal ancc from that, to which 
4re had hithqtfp been accustomed : 
the grand communication leading to 
Conuma, crosses the summits of 
fopui)lUri$.s» which vrefa at that time 
covered with show: th^n perhaps 
suddenly descends into a deep aud 
narrow vultey, watered by a shallow 


torrent, and confined on either side 
by lofty precipices ; the, road is often 
formed along the slope of a mountain* 
and generally from forty to fifty feet 
in width, and is, in almost every part 
from Astorga to Corunna, an extent 
of 180 miles, w°Hhy of the most im- 
proved ages of society’} though at 
this season bf the year/on account of 
the snow or rani, and continual com- 
munication, it was in many parts very 
indifferent. The descent frbm the 
•Puerto dc Manzanal* a difficult pass, 
over the summits of a loft) mountain, 
abou-t four leagues from Astorga, is 
a surprising instance of the labour 
and ingenuity of the people. In some 
instances, in the elevated plain on 
the right hank of the .Mir.* o between 
Lugo and Betanzos, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the former, the ground 
is rather favourable for the opera- 
tions'^ cavalry; but in general, from 
the continued enclosures, the woods, 
the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try, and its rocky soil, the movements 
<tf cavalry were imptaeticahlc; ami 
their ‘operations weic confined on 
most occasions during the retreat, to 
the bieadth of the'road, upon which 
the enemy advanced, and our army 
retired. It should he also observed, 
that the mountains of Galicia were 
intersected byiuimeions toi rents and 
deep ravines* over which solid bridges 
of masonry have been < omtiucted. 

From this description of the coun- 
try, and of the road upon which the 1 
Biitisb army retreated, it will not, l 
think, — it cannot, be denied, that wo 
made our ictrogradc movement under 
the most favourable circumstances; 
though I am yet to lca»*n the necessity 
of such a inovement ; when, almost* 
pveiy part pf the road offered n strong 
and difficult, 'pa^s and every inch of 
giound might have been successfully 
disputed. By a* judicious 1 arrange- 
ment, it would indeed have been al- 
most impossible, at that season of the 
year, for the enemy to have gained 
out' rear by turning either of our 
flanks-; io#uch a couittry we bad 
ample means in the numbers and 
gallantry of our troops for a stout and 
effectual resistance against tuiv army 

* A pass in a Mountainous district 
is always termed by tU$ Spaniard* 
Puerto . 
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far more numerous than ourselves ; We decidedly condemn the open* 
but as we did decide, to abandon ing of the Pillage Curate. It was 
Galicia, why so much precipitation ? certainly a bad ta$|e which could tn- 
We were never compelled to shew a duce its author to Commence his poem 
large front to ttfo eneny, unless we with the, first four lines of Paradise 


qursdves were desirous to engage 
them ; and the French cavalry* Which 
jn point of numbers so far exceeded 
ouj own, was, from the nature of the 
country, rendered almost cntirelv use- 
lew; we had also' the opportunity of * Tfle ,h ' n 5*' "' e htow >' s ne,,her ,tn,n «* 
checking* the pursuit of our adver- B ut wonderTow the devil he got there." 


Lost. It produces surprise Indeed; 
but it is that sort of surprise which 
we should feel at unexpectedly find* 
ing a monarch in a Kitchen. 


sary, by a well-timed destruction of 
the bridges and artificial causeways* 
which so frequently occur in the 
road between Astorga and Corunna. 
Before, however* leaving the former* 
all stores, which were deemed unne- 
cessary, were destroyed, and every 
preparation was -made for a rapid re- 
tieat, on account of the near approach 
of the enemy; ammunition waggons 
were burned ; an entire depot of in- 
trenching tools was abandoned*; and 


Mr. Hurdis has, evidently, made 
Cowper his model, both in the plan 
and execution of his poem. It has 
many of the defects of his master, 
and js not without some of his beau- 
ties : it has, also, §ome defects which 
belong to the author alone. 

The object of the Village Curate is, 
to pourtray the amusements, occupa- 
tions, and thoughts of a rustic clergy- 
man during the four seasons of tne 
thus were we deprived of the most* year. Such a poem necessarily dis- 


effectual means of seriously impeding 
his pi ogrc-sl” 

Upon the whole, we approve of tlie 
manner in wjirch this author ha » step- 
ped forward, to sfcite what lie knew, 
and to counteract the impression 
which may have been left upon the 


cards the idea of a plan : yet, even 
in the wide range of subjects 
which it admits of, there may be a 
greater coherency of parts than is, 
sometimes, to be found in Mr. Hu £• 
dig. Cowper, whose muse is suffi- 
ciently excursive, yet generally pre- 


public mind by the statement of Ge- serves a degree ot connection in the 
neral Clinton# # subjepts which he treats; onepara- 

* graph is not violently dissimilar from 

The Village Curate, and other a succeeding one : and a sort of unity 
Poems, including some Pieces now topic prevails through each dtvi- 
first published. By 'theHevJn Mas yon of his work. We wish Mr. 

, Hr it rtfs, D.D. late Fellow of Mag- Hurdis had accomplished tins, for ins 
da ten College * 4 and Professor of transitions are occasionally so violent, 
Poetry in tile University of Oxford. }>»* ^ “P"* upon the mind the 
« jgjo, idea of reading a common piucebook, 

* in which opposite circumstances are 
confusedly huddled together. 

This defect * forms, of course, a 
principal one, and it is scarcely bosni- 
ble that any other should be found, 
in a poem of this kind, except what 
may attach itself to the language, 
sentiments, or imagery. Of^hese, 
hpwever, there a ; to but few, and if 
tlie reader .succeeds in reconciling 
himself to this, be will find little else 
to displease him* 

Mr. Hurdis ‘possessed many of the 
qualities of a poet $ not tudecd those 
which belong to the higher branches 
of poesy, * but such as constitute a 
sing writer. He bad #en*ihj|Jty 
a vigorous imagiuaticjff: ape mat 


[Continued from VoL xtr .p. 48(1] 

^|^HE -gredter part of the poems 
l contained in this volumewhave 
been already before the public, and 
it may be thought, in some degree, 
superfluous to criticise thqm now. 
But it is to be remembered tVt they 
ha vo never passed unfler our notice, 
and therefore we have an apiplc field 
for criticism : and<jpferbaps, many of 
o^r readers may be yet unacquainted 
with them. It is true, indeed, that 
emendatory criticism must lose all its 
efficacy With regard to the author, for 
the band that wrote, cannot now 
rectify its errors: but it mayjae b 
poficial to others. 
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of original combination, 'aft active Nor quit the downy couch preferment 
feiicy, a felicity of expression, and strews* 
harmony of versification. With such Jo a,d J° ur ™ aster - While Alcanor lufee, 
qualities, , it is impossible he should Though IWdonce no greater moed design 
Vij * To crown his labour, Thud the scanty -sum 

be read Without interest. • One euro affords, yel shall he not regret 

Incur extracts from the Pillage That he renounc'd a life so little worth 
Cur ale, we shall, probably, be more To God and to his country. For he too 
copious tjbatl we ( usually are, from a Might still have slumber'd in an easy chair, 
certainty that the passages which we * fH y hilled upon a sofa, held 
Shull produce Will be perused with A willing cajiftre in tlwma^e chain 

pleasure by our readers As a pre- ‘ JfA,ma mfc, ? r i b “* * n,,B ?P r * , “t 
v 7^, ^ •; * ** u a iL benoys occasion cut the golden link, 

litninatr, it cannot be una ceptable to An( ]. set |,- im fre to (as * te thg no t,i cr 9W eeir 

yead the authors description of the of Itfp domestic. There th’ apostate live., 
ftCUrace 8 house* In habitation nont, but plain and small : 

* . . . . lM)©k in arid see i for th6rd no treason lurks, 

In yonder mansion, rear d by rustichands, And ^ w ] 10 i lV( ,, as *, u the face of fcleav’u 
And deck d with no superfluous ornament, shuns not the eye of man. On cither sid* 
Where use was all the architect propoAi, Ttle (loor) that wi - h a touch, a room ; 

And a l!ni mai,tfr * lih d > J t ! 1,ch > SCdrl:u ;i - The kitchen one, and. what you will the 

There now he sits in meditation loA, 

And to the growing page commits with 
speed 

To-moi row’s text. Look round, not fear 
to rou te 


mile 

Froiri village tumult, to the morning sun 
Turns its warm aspect, yet witli blossom, 
hung 

Of cherry and of peach, lives happy still 
Tfte reverend Alcanor On a-hiil, 


Which idly wanders at. it* foot, it stands. 
Antilooks into a valley, wooddjehpreut. 
That winds along below, neyond the 
b>ook « 

>Whcre the high coppice intercepts ir not, 
Or social elms, or with hi* ample wai>t 
The venerable oak* up the steep .side 
Of yon aspiring hill full opposite. 
Luxuriant pasture spread-, before his eye 


a : ,< ‘: a . b ;° ok The busy soul, which, on 1*;r work intent, 

* * ‘ * ' Molds sense a piiVner, and with cautions 

1 bolt * 

lias hair’d full fa--t the portals of the mind, 
To shut out interruption. Bare the walls — 
For her* no painter's happy art has taught 
The great progenitor to live anew 
Upon the smiling canvass. Scult turchere 
No ornament h^ hung of fum or fiow’r ; 

_ . - - - „ Nor specimen is here, to frhuw how well 

Eternal verdure; save that here and there* The lmi;apve sty i e cail HX9A \ me grace 
A spot of deeper green shows where the witich Nature lent the painter. One 
swain * po r »r fh^et, * 

Expects a nobler harvest, or high poles Half almanack, haT print, without a frame, 
Blark the retreat of the sc a roe- budded hop, Above the grate hangs unaccompanied : 
Hereafter to be, eminently fair, A kind rcniemh rancor of time to conic. 

Ami hide tbe naked htnff that train'd him up 

With golden flow'rs. On the hill- top 
behold 

The village steeple, rising from the midst 
Of many a rdstte edifice ; 'tis all 
Tty© Pastor's care. For he, ye " hipping 
clerks. 

Who with *t jockey's speed from morn till 
ni(?ht * * 

Gallop amain through sermons, services, 

And dirty roads, and barely find the day 
Sufficient lor your toil— *Ji«* still disdains 
For lucre-sake to do his wo» k amiss, 

And Starve u the flock he undertakes to 
feed. 

Nor does he en/y yoth* ignoble ease, 

Yc pamper'd Priests, who only eat and 

Ind ent, apd quaff the tawny 

O^Vet^Wtjoit i N «J«iep on, and take yoi 


Or fast and festival, expiring terms, 

New moon and full. A regal talde here 
Arrests the eye, and here the brave account 
Of Chancellor, High Steward, and their 
train, * - 

Vice-Chancellor, and Proctors; awful sound, 
And-Nstill more awful $ : glnto him, that 
treads 

The' public street with* hat and stick, *or 
wants 

That grave appendage of t ha chin, a band* 
Above behold the venerable pile 
Some pious Fouudtfi rais’d ; but stay we not 
To call Him from his grave, where he 
perhaps * 

Would gladly rest oh known, and havean<ear 
Nut to be rous'd by the Archangel's trump. 

Yof* hMf-n -dozen shelves support, vast 
weight ! 

The Curate's Library. There mats hull'd 
*stand 

Bilges and heroes, modern an<Taatique| 
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He, their commander, tike the vanquish’d Fropa honours not his trtrh ? Give mo tht 
fiend steed 

Out-cast of Heav’u oft through their armed Whose noble efforts bpre the pise away) 
files I care not for his grandsire or his dam : 

Darts an experienced eye, and feels his Be thine the nag of admirable port, * * 
heart Which, spare and sinewless, still, lags 

Distend ,with pride to be their only chief. *' ff€hind ; 

Yet needs not he the tedious muster-roll ; I ask him not, though sprung of Galathy, 
The title page of each well-known, his Bucephalus, or Pegase. Yet 1 grant, 

.name, • Where goodness is to greatness near allied* 

And character. Nor scorns fle to converse And blood aud virtue for one empire strive* 


With raw recruit or .musty veteran, 
And oft prefers the mutilated garb 
To macaroni suit, bedauu’d with gold, 


The man who has the^n is a man indeed. 
Nor, trust me, is the #orld so wqrthle 
grown, 


Which often hides the man of* Little worth, But such there are, and such my soul 


And tinsel properties. What need of dress 
So fine and gorgeous, if the soul within 
Be fchasle and pure ? the fairest mask put on 
Hides not the wrinkle of deformity. 


esteems. 

That ample case, which underneath the 
frame ' 

Of harpsichord so smooth, in shape uncouth 


A soul of worth will .gild a beggar’s frieze, Reposes, from the morning bfoogi defends 


And pn his tatter’d s.uit a lustie shed 


A viol-bass, else loug ago destroy’d 


No time can chaugc. Give to the harlot’s By the rude blows of slattern galago. 


check 

The glowing rouge, true yirtuff needs it not. 


For she, a subtle wit, can plainly see 
No worth in that whose worth is far remov’d 


Shedvperfumes in the chambers of the sick, Beyond her sight and reach : so, critic-like. 
The lip of health has odours of its owii She sweeps away her cobweb with a frisk, 
, ... And crushes maffy a pearl. * 

Now mark we, what the master most T/ . __ f , . , - , 

0 -ucems, If Homer has been praised for the 

Yon antiquated thing, whose shapeless hulk* skill with which he* matohailed lltft 
Fills half his room, the name a harpsichord, .ships, and Falconer for the superior 
Jn days remote tfie artist liv’d, whose hand skill, perhaps, of giving dignity to 
First smooth’d the burhish’d surface, haply the detail of naval tactics; if Pope 
sprung has been celebrated for the dexterity 

From Ht» » of Juba!, whose ingenious race w Rh which he avoided the Use of the 
Taught erst the harp and organ. I hence ignoble word scissors, in h h Rapc of 

Like groiit^Vt'nde^ sceptre, handed down *± e £**» aud J ’ hilli P S /&>««« 
From Vulcan’s smithy s to liis chatterbox, S* 3Ccful y sung even a ^killing, let 
The wrt am) nimbleJoflerM Aigicide, ' some praise be Riven . to Hurchs, for 
Jove g/ve it, tie to Pelnps, an.i s., on. no unskilful delineation of a curate’* 
So when his -Grace a tin cad bare c6at cottage. * 

discards, There is rpuch poetry in the follow- 

He gives it to his valet, lie to Tom, ing description op the mtfbof** .three 


She sweeps away her cobweb with a frisk* 
And crushes mafly a pearl. * 

If Homer has been praised for the 
skill with which he* marshalled Ida 


gracefully sung even a Shilling, let 
some praise be given, to Hurdts, far 
no unskilful delineation of a curate'* 


discards, There is rpuch poetry in the follow- 

He gives it to his valet, lie to Tom, ing description op the Author** .three 

And Tom to Dick ; then swings it for a. sisters; and the- reader will sympa- 
while thise with the poet as Ife contemplate* 

UruJor a" penthouse-shade Monmouth* tlie picture of tne f< gentle Isabel.** 

street. » 


It travqjb, once again from back to back 
Of prentice, poet, pedlar, till al length, 
Quite out at elbows* end buttons ,stript, 
Powdmftt and greasy, to pome beggar's brat 
It hills, a golden prize. Such the descent 
Alcanpt’s instalment may boast ; but«he 
More for its present u*e the taring esteems, 
Thtfn could ils ancient pedigree be trac’d 
E’en to the <lays of old Crtdwallader. 

What Wt& it, Oye titled great, to show 
The 1 uoble ancestor of regal line, 

Wltose valour bound an epemy in chains, 
Or patriotic wisdom. savVra state, 

TO frHltted to men of worth and 
The gfetttdf the world, if in yourselves 
No sp juftf virtue live ? Who can esteem 
'Skm »vatvwho all his digpity dci tre# , 


In chambers yet unsung three fairies dwell* 
Fach to. Ah*arit>r bound, and near in blood* 
But nearer in affection Julia <ho* 

Who holds the reign of household man* ge- 
Tnc nr, * * V # 

And morlerates with skill tit# lavish hapd 
Of hasty LaUge- 

Of aspect mild, and dveT-bTooming check ; 
Good humour there, and innocence, w&d 
health, 

Perennihi roses shed. It i%a May 
Which never drops its blush, but still thd 
same t , *’> 

Appears in .Summer, Autumn* Winter, 
Spring; ' 

Save when it glows witfc'a sv$«rief«inge* 
Kiss'd >y the morning breeae* erlifhted lip 
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At fount) of commendation well-bestow’d, 
Under the down-cast eye of modest worth, 
Which shtinks at itStiown praise. Unwary 
Belles, * 

Who day by day the fashionable round 
Of dissipation tread, stealing from art 
* The blush Eliza owns, to hide a cheek 
Pale and deserted, come ; and leafn of me 
fa ow to be ever-blooming, yopng,and fair. 
Give to the mind improvement. Let the 
tongue ‘ 

' Be subject to the h^art and head. With- 
* draw « 

Prom dity smoke, and trip with agile foot, 
Oft as the day begins, the steepy down 
Or velvet lawn, earning the bread you eat. 
Rise with the lark, and with the lark to 
bed; 

The breath of night’s destructive to the huo. 
Of ev’ry flow’r that blows. Go to the held, 
And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps 
Soon as the sun departs ? Why close the 
eyes 

Of blossoms infinite, long ere the moon 
Her oriental veil puts oft ? Think why, 
Nor let the sweetest blossbm nature boasts 
Be thustfxpos’d to night’s nn kindly damp. 
Well may it droop, and ail its freshness 

^ ,ose > * 

Compell’d to taste* the rank and poh’nous 
steam 


For excellence, and often wears a heart 
Of noble temper, under tilth and rags : 
While he that reigns, in spite of outward 
pomp, 

Is mean and beggarly within, and far out- 
weigh’d 

By the offensive iazar at his gate. 

Th* unletter’d ’ fool, who daily steers the 
* plough 

With vacaiv hqad, and heart as unimprov’d 
As the dull fcrute he drives, gives to the 
, world 

A necessary good, which all thy pains, 
Ingenious Critic, or thy deep research, , 
Profound Philosopher, thy preaching. 
Clerk, 

Thy prattle, Lawyer, or thy grave demurs. 
Costly Physician, hardly shall exceed 
The kingly tulip captivate* the eye, 

But smelt we loathe ; while the sweet 
violet, 

Whi£h little beauty boasts, hid fronfc the 
sight, 

With such a fragrant perfume hits tfyc 
sense, * 

As mokes us love ere we behold. And thus 
The gaudy peacock of the feather’d race 
The noblest seems, 1 till th<» sweet note be 
iifurd 

Which nightlycheers the musing poet’s ear 
Under the thorney brake 5 and the/* we 


Of midnight theatre, and mornin;«»ba 1 I. 
Give to repose the solemn hour she < l.iiiTK, 
And from the forehead of the morning steal 
The tweet occasion. O there is u charm 
Whicli morning has, that give> the brow 
of age 

A smack of youth, and makes the lip of 
youth 

Shed perfumes exquisite. Expect it not,* 
Ye who till noon upon a down-bed lie, 
Indulging fev’rous sleep, or wakeful dream 
Of happiness no mortal heartjTias felt 
But \i\ the regions of romance. Y e fair, 
Like you it must be woo’d or never won 
And, being lost, It is in vain ye ask 
For milk ofjroAes and Olympian dew. 
Cosmetic art no tincture cap attbid 
The faded feature to restore : no chain, 

Be it of gold, and strong as .ixhniMtit, 

Can fetter beauty to the fair oue’s will. 

* But leave we not the gentle Isabel 
Unsung* though nafure 011 her cheek uo 
’ # rose ' 

Has planted, and the lily blossom there 
Without a rival. Look within ; und learn, 
That on the mind infernal $lfe bestow^ 
.What She denies the face, Yes, she is 
kind, *« 

And gives to ev’ry man his pro pet gift, 

To nrnfce him needful to.kjs native soil. 
There'll nor inequality so strange 
’Twixt man and mao, as haughty Wit# 

The beg^fWdi upon the monarch’s M 


grant, 7 '* 

That little Philomel, though unadorn’d. 
Need-, not the aid 01 plume*. .So, Label, 
Internal with upon thy cheek bestows. 

A nwe\ beauty, though no ri»se be. there. 

A lieaft which almo>i breaks to be rebuk’d, 
A mind inform’d, yet tearful to be seen. 
Kept by a tongue which never but at home. 
And cautious then, its golden trust betrays. 
These are thy charms, and they are charms 
for me, 

And m mv eye as sweet a grace bestow*, 

As matchless Beauty, trick’d in airy smiles 
And suit of fantasy, what time she trips 
With foot inaudible the sprightly round 
Of fait y dance, outshining ev’ry star 
And planet oi the night. » And these shall 

As morning fair and fresh as amaranth, 
When all thy triumphs, Beauty, are no 
more # 4 

[To be continued. ^ 

. — - '# 

Not at Home : a dramatic entertain* 
went, as performed, with general tp* 
probation , by Ike Jt ury- Lane Com- 
pany; at the Lyceum theatre. Writ * 
ten by It. C. Dallas, Esq. Author 
of Eienteh ts s cf Seffi- Knowledge, Ptr- 
civ0r Aubrey, pp. 40. 1800. 

DUllas ia ahc^y known to 
IiA the public as a writer ovpovels ; 
*tbia, Ve beiievei is his first dramatic: 
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attempt, and, as a first attempt, it 
should be judged \Vith lenity. He 
will* not be oi^nded with us, if we 
bint that he is capable of improve- 
ment. Perhaps, however, he may 
triumphantly appeal from our opinion, 
to the public approbation which has 
attended his piece. He* may learn, 
however, that popular® applause is a 
very fallacious ana indiscriminate test 
of merit. But, we suspect it will not 
be easy to convince Mr. Dallas of 
this, if we may judge from the self- 
congratulatoi y preface which he Jins 
written to his play. Really, how- 
ever, we do not condemn that pre- 
face : it is innocently and venially 
written : and Mr. Dallas has only 
ventured to disclose , wliat every man 
must have felt under similar circum- 
stances. 

The unspoken prologue has very 
considerable merit, and we will ven- 
ture to transcribe it here. 

Our Author, anxious for your appro- 
bation, 

Has scut me here by way of preparation ; 
But undetermined still what means u* use, 
To recommend this t>a. tiling of his Muse : 
From thought to thought with double 
haste lie rov'd, 

As fancy led or judgment disapproved : 

I could not bear-to see him thus perplex'd, 
So ciied, u I'll take your title for my text" 
At home, or not at home — ' >h ! tis a theme 
As vast as Folly’s, never failing sticam. 
Why, Nut at home's the voice of modern 
davs. 

Which eveiy age, and sex, artel rank dis- 
plays : 

And Coxcombs, fiom the ’Prentice to the 
Peer, 

Disdain the limits of their proper sphere — 
Observe my Lord — the copy of his 
groom— 

hi all the scenes of vulgar life at house ; 

At home to all the Pugilistic train, 

Lord of the ring and heyo of the rein : 

But not at home when tradesmen woUjd be 
paid, 

Or worth and genius supplicate his aid ; 
And least at home Oh ! mean and grove- 
ling mind ! 

In that high Station Which his birth 
assigned. 

Ih those dull uiomemsjpAen ennui pre- 
vails, 

And beaux forgeltt^all, ahd scandal foils, 
What dame ojjttgnion e'er can condescend 
At Aama^Hlfso litary hours to spend ? 

At ltqf&e ! Oh meuttrous ! if there then 
no way 

^Univehsai Mao. Voi.XIIF. 


To kill the languor # of the irksome day 1 
Call my barouche i * I'll drive to lady 

Bloom : 

Our mutual watchword still is— Not at 
home : 

And Mrs. Shuttle, odious, rustic creature! 
Whose suppers wc endure from mere good 
nature. 

Bry»k at his post, and practised in reply. 
The powdered footman tells the ready lie: 
Not so the ^.mplelad just come to town, 
Scarce half a coxcomb, more than half a 
clow n. 

With awkward shame he turns hie head 
aw ay, 

And blushing stammer* — No/ 1 at home to- 
day . 

To Bond Stre i next, to cheapen fans 
and hues, * 

Or buy at Overton’* the Loves and Graces. 

These lollies drive away the morning 
spleen ) 

Rout, Opera, Concert close the evening 
scene. 

Thus having trod the giddy circle; o’er. 

Till fashion palls, and folly charm* no 
more, 

Listless and tir’d, at length she condescends 
To pass one night at home -— but sees her 
friends. 

To; th fly a thousand CArds, and each con- 
veys 

Her summons, couched in true Laconic 
ph:ase : 

Her Ladyship at home — Well! view her 
there : 

Order your coach at ten to Berkeley square ; 
Along the crowded staircase force your 
way, 

Where cosily flowers their mingled sweets 
display : 

Approach the long saloon where, bitting 
bright, 

Rich chandeliers refiact the varied' light. 
Her sofa deck’d with oriental pride, 

All Egypt’* monsters grinning at her side, 
Midst shapeless mockeries of Greece and 
Rome, 

In tawdry pomp— my lady if at horn*. 

While these gay scenes her restless 
thoughts employ. 

She scarcely feels a transient gleam of joy $ 
With vacant eye reviews the splendid dome, 
And sighs that— Happiness— is mtat km*. 

Not such their Homs whom Love tm 
taught to know 

From that blest source what real transports 
flow. *, ... 

Homs ! ’tis the name of all that sweetens 
life; 

It speaks the warm affection of a wi% 

The lisping babe that prattles oh the' knee 
111 all the playful greed Of iti&hcjjs " * 

The spot Whete fo iid parefcta FiWkttMjjr 
trace 

G 
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The graving virtues of a blooming race *. 

Oh ! *tl< a word of ma*e, than magic 

Whose sacred power ^he wamlonT ben 
can tell ; 

He who, long distant from his native land, 

Feels at her name his eager soul expand : 

Whether as Patriot, Husband, Father, 
Friend, 

To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes 
bend : 

And still he owns, where'er his footsteps 
roam, 

Fife’s choicest blessings centre all — at home. 


Intolerance the Disgrace of' 
Christians, not the Fault of 
their Religion. By the Jiev . 
Christopher Wyvill. pp. 1 12. 
Svo. 1803. 

T HE name of Mr. Wyvill, wher- 
ever it is known, wherever the 
rank he sustains in society, his pa- 
triotic virtues and excellence of cha- 
racter have been heard of, must com- 
mand attention to the productions of 
his pen. The object to which this 
tract is intended to he subservient, 
gives it additional importance and 
weight. The respectable author 
pleads, through its panes, the cause of 
religions liberty, with a view to sup- 
port the inti eduction of a petition to 
parliament, formed on principles of 
toleration unlimited as the benevo- 
lence of the Gospel. It was meant to 
bring forward this petition in the last 
session of parliament : we are not 
qualified to say why it was not then 
presented, but we know that matters 
are in a train for its being submitted 
to the consideration of the legislature 
soon after the approaching meeting of 
parliament. 

It cannot, therefore, be doubted, 
that the worthy author adheres to 
those sentiments concerning the na- 
ture and the seasonableness of the in- 
tended application which he express- 
ed about sixteen months since. “ We 
ate aware/* says he, " that at an ad- 
vanced age we have engaged in a la- 
borious and invidious task. But we 
rejoice that time has at last brought 
forward this fit opportunity, as we 
ebneetoe it to be, to press op parlia- 
ment, with the utmost force of our 
feeble powers, .principles which we 
h#ve tong since embraced, with a full 
conviction of their rectitude. To de- 
stroy intolerance, and to amend the 


forms of our national religion, are 
objects, for the attainment of which 
hardly any personal sacrifice couki be 
too great. Each would bring wf this 
country a truly important benefit ; 
the amendment of our forms of wor- 
ship would satisfy rational men of all 
descriptions, and attach them more 
strongly to' the church; the destruc- 
tion of intolerance would be a still 
more momentous advantage to the 
political interests of this country, and 
to the cause of Christianity here, and 
in every part of the world. Consi- 
dered together, these are objects to 
which none are superior in value ; 
none bettor deserve the conscientious 
support of good men and good Chris- 
tians, under cveiy possible discourage- 
ment.’' p. 10(5, 107 . 

I’h is tract is solely devoted to the 
first of these two objects, the de- 
struction of intolerance. Before we 
trace the chain of the author’s argu- 
ments in support of his design, a ge- 
neral observation on the nature of 
Christianity, as most friendly tv* tole- 
ration, deserves our notice. 

It is the* honourable distinction of l! e 
Chiistian icligion,” ^avs Mr. W 7 will, 
** that it appeals to the reason of man- 
kind, courts free cxamim.tion, and 
uould not be embi act'd on any mo- 
tive of compulsion or corruption, but 
simply 011 the convic tion that it is true. 
It is the only religion whic h has ever 
made any considerable progress, by 
means thus pure and rational, towanib 
becoming the general belief of man- 
kind. The Gospel in every pagfc 
breathes the spirit of mildness, can- 
dour, and magnanimity. These are 
its most conspicuous characteristics; 
and the intolerance of its professors 
must be condemned ami regretted as 
the fault of the men; but we are 
bound in justice to absolve their reli- 
gion.” — p. 62 . 

Jt is highly illustrative of the genius 
of Christianity, that “ the efficacy of 
it to spread its beneficial influence 
through the world was more conspi- 
cuously displayed in the first three 
centuries alter Christ, than in the fif- 
teen which followed that pe- 
riod/* The first j^rt of the tract, 
under our review, to affords us 
a clear, comprehensive, yer’tvuicise, 
statement of the proofs of the divine 
origin of the Gospel, apparent in *he 
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doctrines and precepts of Jesus, in 
his own conduct, and in that of his 
early disciples; and in the external 
evidence of miracles and prophecies 
which attest his authority.** 

Our author, on a survey of the evi- 
dence by which the truth of the Gos- 
pel was attested, and of its suitable- 
ness to its great end, v^zT the conver- 
sion and refoimation of the world, 
asks, “ Has this proposed end been 
accomplished in any age of Chris- 
tianity ? If not, lias there been a, 
conversion of a great portion of Jews 
and Pagans to the Gospel, effected by 
its promulgation in the three first 
centuries ? * And, in subsequent ages, 
has there been a continual extension 
and a still greater, though less rapid, 
prevalence of the Gospel over igno- 
rance, vice, and infidelity, to authorise 
the expectation, that Christianity will, 
ultimately, become the teligfon of 
the world ?” 

In answer to the first question, it is 
candidly acknowledged, that the pro- 
fessed design of the mission of Christ 
has not yet been completely fulfilled. 

But it ^observed, that this non- 
fulfilment of what was never pro- 
mised by Christ, affords not the slight- 
est ground of mistrust or suspicion 
that his religion is not true, or that 
the hope of Christians will be ulti- 
mately disappointed : that it will be 
satisfactory, if the Gospel made, at 
its first promulgation, an impression 
correspondent to the miraculous 
means employed by Christ and his 
Apostles ; and, if since that period, 
its success has been constant and pro- 
gressive, and, though gradual, yet 
great, producing an improvement in 
the faith .and morals of mankind of 
inestimable value ; a prelude and 
pledge of a more extensive enjoyment 
of the blessings derived from it. 

A summary account of the rapid 
propagation of our Saviour’s religion, 
as stated by Bishop Porous, affords an 
answer to the second question . 

To the third question, it is replied, 
that the progress of the Gospel, sub- 
sequent to the age of Constantine, 
has been constant A'doogh less rapid 
than in the ac^before that emperor. 
This dUi&afcyTit is admitted, is dis- 
modern Christians, but 
onclusion injurious to Christianity 
( justly drawn from it, because 


the disparity was produced by other 
causes than the* inefficacy or defi- 
cience of Our religion. Our judicious 
author is thus led to assign the causes 
of it. “ It may be justly imputed,” 
he says, •* partly to the wretched un- 
settled government of the empire 
after Constantine; partly to the sue* 
ce*»sful, but desn active, inroads of the 
barbarians; but, above all, to that 
endowment of the church by Con- 
stantine, which is generally applaud- 
ed as the ttiumph of our religion/*— 
p. 2y. The consequences of the im- 
perial establishment of religion were 
the secularly and hypocrisy of the 
clergy, and the “ vice of intolerance ; 
more injurious to Christianity than 
either, and it may be found also more 
difficult to be eradicated : but that it 
should he eradicated is still more im- 
portant, than it is difficult to be ef- 
fected. For till intolerance be sup- 
pressed, the blessings of the Gospel 
will continue to be very imperfectly 
enjoyed in Christian countries, and 
their communication to countries not 
yet illuminated with the light of our 
religi&n, if not absolutely precluded, 
wilibe slowlv and reluctantly admit- 
ted.” p. 35. ' 

While Mr. Wyvili waves enter- 
ing into the long and atrocious de- 
tails of persecution practised by pro- 
fessed Christians against unbeliev- 
ers, and even against their bre- 
thren, .he remarks, with too much 
truth, “ that the barbarities which 
they have committed, under the name 
of f wholesome severities/ exceed hi 
horror whatever acts of sanguinary 
cruelty have been perpetrated by ty- 
rants of every other species/* p. 38. 
Men, sincerely attached to the Gos- 
pel, tnen of rare abilities and virtues 
are implicated in the charge of com- 
mitting such deeds of cruelty and in- 
justice. “ Sir Thomas More was 
unhappily stained with this guilt. He 
tortured and destroyed the reformers. 
Even the greater Milton, with all his 
zeal for the Protestant religion, and 
the right of private judgment, shared 
in speculation with More in the gttilt 
of intolerance. With a virtuous in- 
dignation he protested, against the in- 
fallibility and despotic authority as- 
sumed by the P<pe ; but he#was too 
much alarmed by the supposed pro- 
gress of popery, and too hastily deem- 
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ed intolerance! ita inseparable compa- 
nion.” The pounds of h'is intole- 
ranee to the Roman (Catholics (for he 
was tolerant to every other sect) were, 

14 that popery extirpates all religious 
and civil supremacies ; and that, sup- 
posing their state activities not to be 
dangerous, yet the exercise of their 
religion, as far as it U idolatrous , 
cannot be tolerated, cither publicly, 
without grievous and un sufferable 
scandal 'given to all conscientious be- 
holders, or privately without great 
offence to God.” 

The design of Mr. Wyvilfs liberal 
tract, comprehending the case of the 
Roman Catholics, and the weight of 
Milton's name, induce us to copy, at 
length, our'author’s strictures on the 
leas of intolerance opposed to popery 
y the great prose, as well as poetic, 
writer. 

✓ 

44 Iiis," i. c. Milton’s, “zeal to op- 
posed church which basso boldly con- 
travened the second commandment, 
and 'by vain glosses attempted to ex- 
cusethe conti avention, what piotcstant 
can condemn ? But let the Roman Ca- 
tholic plead his cause as he may bdablo, 
before the judgment of God ; let him 
state there the direction of his mind 
in the veneration he pays to images: 
human tribunals cannot judge the 
thoughts of theJloman Catholic, and 
rotestant tribunals ought to leave 
itn to the tribunal which can. Mil- 
ton’s ze al against the persecuting spirit, 
too often manifested by Roman Ca- 
tholics, and their frequent attempts to 
extirpate all religion and civil suprema- 
cists some ages in Europe, what 
pious man, what good subject does 
not approve ? But their treaso .able 
attempts, the general laws pf t: easan 
are here sufficient to punish and ie- 
prCss, and alone ought to be appealed 
to. And their persecuting spirit, even 
in Mittoxta clays, called for no vindic- 
tive return, even jf icligion had not 
forbidden it. When Milton wished 
tp\pepe«ute them, he forgot, like 
Hdrei 1% rules of Gospel cliarity and 
facial justice j and he contradicted 
^gr|iniknn1e of* the Protestant reH- 
fflW M which be so strenuously con- 
ipd that to judge fi^elv of 
p thp inherent right of all 
Gajholfcs {ne entitled 
rijglrt ^ well as other. 
vj0$ op a * Protestant, ‘ was 


more especially bound not to inter- 
ru pt their enjoyment of it. That t hey 
would hereafter abuse the concession, 
and in their turn persecute those who 
bad tolerated them, was too precari- 
ous a presumption to justify the de- 
nial of a right ; and the crimes of their 
ancestors could, with less appeal ance 
of justice, be imputed to the Catho- 
lics of Milton’s age. For nearly a 
century, power* had been shifted to 
other hands than theirs : it was impos- 
sible they could practice intoleiance 
‘and it was unjust, as well as unchari- 
table, to impute that cjiminahty to 
them, in speculation* of which no 
practical proof could he adduced. 
The doctine of Milton is inconsistent 
with the Gospel, with justice, and 
with itself; and a mode of retaliation 
so whimsically oppiessive, so disgiacc- 
ful to Christianity, though recom- 
mended by his gieat authority, must 
he peremptory* rejected.” p.43,44, 
45, 40. 

The above reasoning, strong as ap- 
plied to the times of Milton, may be 
urged with greater propriety and 
force in the present age, when almost 
a hundred and fifty years have given 
permanence to the possession of the 
power which had then shifted from 
the hands of the Catholics. In our 
times, down to which the principles 
of religious liberty have, by repeated 
discussions and new illustrations, been 
receiving confirmation : in our times, 
when “ intolerance has been sup- 
pressed in three great monarchies of 
Europe, in the Prussian and Austrian, 
and in the French empire,” to advo- 
cate the cause of intolerance even 
towards the Roman Catholics cannot 
admit the palliations and, excuses,' 
which the days of Milton suggested 
Mr. Wyvill then shews, by a brief 
historical review, that, since the time 
of Milton, important advances towards 
the extinction of intolerance have 
been gradually made in the British 
empire. But, from the unsuccessful 
display df great energy and wisdom, 
o t reason and eloquence, on tins Ca- 
tholic question * in the session of par-, 
liament previous*# to the publication 
of his tract, it appe*^, that die ene- 
mies of toleration, after n*vmg repeal- 
ed some of their oppressive^ 
and offered others equally bars®* to 
sink into a state of dormancy, tbiufe 
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that nothing more can be justly re- be unapplicable. But the ftfiocipl# 
quired; and ask of what have secta- of religious liberty is everywhere, 
ries reason to complain? Mr. W. and always, wise anfl good ; tad caps* 
replies, ‘♦The dissidents have com- ble of being adapted, with perfect 
plained; and will never cease to com- propriety and with perfect safety, to 
plain, til) a species of intolerance, less every church establishment and to 
violent than either the dormant or the every form of civil government.*’ 
repealed statutes, but not less con- Some subsequent pages are employ* 
trary .to justice and religion, shall ed to enforce the general principles, 
have been discontinued* The test- and the generous design of this essay 
laws,” he says, “ form that species by arguments drawn from the state 
of intolerance. By those laws, dissi- of the nation and the uncommon dan- 
dents are doomed to infamy, and to ger that menaces the empire. Aeon- 
infamous punishments ; to disability tinned opposition to the . claims of 
to serve their country; to privations jus! ice will aggravate this danger: 
of their rights as freemen *, and to the the grant ot these claims will restore 
penalties annexed by the laws tu crimes general union and carry the defensive' 
of a felonious guilt.” p. 55. In the energies of the empire to the highest 
next pages our candid author adveits point of security. .“In a political 
to the stales of America, “ once the view, equal blame, equal contempt 
colonies of this country, who have would be incurred by bishops and tftfc 
advanced before her, in rejecting the cabinet, by adhering to the vexatious 
faults and prejudices of former i^ges ; system ; but, in a religious view, * 
the honour belongs to them, pecu- peculiar and much greater guilt, on 
Ju.dy, that they have been just *nd account of that adherence, would be 
religious; that they have endowed imputed to the ministers of religion, 
their churches and left conscience p. 5y — (30\ 
free. Though to other nations their 

religious institutions, probably, would • [To be continued .J 


Stanzas, uritt($i nifh a Pencil o\ Volk- 
stone Iiill , on the Day of tin Jubilv i Jh/ 

Clio Hickman. 

T-TF.UE secluded from folly and noise f.ir 
away, 

As at ease I delighted redine ; 

'I hf- beauties of nature in splendid array, 
Aiound me lmiumcrotb shine. 

The glitteiing Channel broad spreading be- 
low, 

With shipping thick scatter'd is seen, 
Scarcely gliding along majestic and slow, 
Like the sky and the landscape serene. 
The landscape, where every charm meets 
the eye, 

The woodlands, the meads, and the grove, 
.Winch quiet and glowing, and mild as ihc* 
sky, a 

Beam magnificence, silence, and love. 

All ball to ihe scene, which on every side, 
Rich bursting entrances the soul ; 

While, far from cabal, anti folly, and pride, 
The moments in ecstepf roll. 

Here seated, whil serfages, woodlands, and 
Spires. 

Ycottages, speckle the seine 
1’he/uud, like the eminence, also aspires, 
* I ennobled, enlarged, and serene. 
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From hence too, the white cliffs of Galliq 


appear, 

As they range wide extending and high t 
W hile the sheep bells around scarcely strike 
on the ear, 

*And the lark's warblings echo the sky. 

O ye nations, so blest with science and line ^ 
Abounding in every grace; 

Where talent and fancy exhibit their ftttttft* 
And beauty and health bloom the fade. 

Where the means of delight and of blessed- 
ness reign, 

Where the muses and virtues reside ; 

AH! why all these goods do yottr rule** * 

disdain, 

And subject you to fiends, wa^itld pMbi 

O when will the people, with reasafy apt 
force, 

Cry aloud, and with one heart and hand (l 
A rrest of your idiot fury the course^ f ' 
And their edicts exteqd thro* each lead* 

When in majesty rise, and ihetr fialpm; 

no u nee, j 

That they were not for tyraunf f ’ 

Bu t firmly each miscreant 
Who, would Peace and, it* 

vade. .W ' s f ' ' 



m 
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IAanuak* 


Heaven hasten thd day ! then the landscape 
so wide, 

The eye more enchanted shall see \ 

With ecstacy dwell on the Channel’s rich 
tide. 

Uniting two lands, great and free. 

Heaven hasten the day !— a Jubilee then, 

The countries would honour indeed ; 

And exulting, ennobled, and dignified men, 

Be from falsehood and ignorance frefed, 

Thus seated — enamour'd 1 gaze me around. 

While beautus.on beauties arise , 

And lovely and exquisite prospects abound, 

Till at distance they mix m the skies. 

May it oft be my lot while the sun sinks 
afar, 

Here delighted my footsteps to bend ; 

And secluded from party, oppression, and 
war; 

The heart soften, soothe, and amend. 

While hope, blessed hope ! shall my spirits 
upbear, 

That the day is approaching with speed ; 

When mankind the bounties of naiuie shall 
share, 

And be heir* of Cieation indeed. 


For all that the world chose! to say, 

We laugh’d, and we romp’d, and we 

toy’d * 

In joy flew each quick passing day, 

And night in fond dreams employ’d. 

How short and how blissful the hour, 
When round the lone hamlet we stiay’d, 
When passion each hoait overpower’d, 
Anti a sigh the sweet feelings betray’d. 

O whence is fnat glance of the mmd, 
Which scenes that are past oft renews,’ 
Winch paints them in colours refin’d, 
Wntb fancy’s bright glittering hues ? 

Now sweet be thy slumbers, my friend, 
And sweet be the dreams of thy soul, 
Round thy couch may the angels attend, 
And visions of happiness roll. 

Whilst 1 with despair overcome, 

To the rocks and the deserts will fly, 
Tho’ Sarah, in life, I must shun, 

I’ll meet her again in the sky. 

Love Letters to my Wife, lip 
James Woodiiouse. 

f Cont mued from Vol. xii, p , 487*1 


Lines occasioned by the Ju.'hot bung m the 
Company of a I.ady, to whom he nas 
once attached , and walking Home with h<r 
at Night. 

SARAH, the scene of to night 
V-/ Has open’d the wounds of my heart, 

It has shewn me how guat the delight 
* Which thy charms and thy converse im- 
part. 

We have known what it is to be gay, 

Wc have rcvcfIM in joy's fleeting hour, 
We hgve wish’d for the close of the day, t 
To meet in a thick woven bower. 


Q where are the days that are past ? 

Q where is the bliss we have known ? 

sweet-r-O too sweet long to last, 

We have now but to mourn it alone. 
Our joy has the Pilgrim* oft seen, 

When night threw ins mantle around, 
'When the moon sweetly silver’d each scene, 
And silence encompass’d us round . 

’Twas then that the soft stolen kiss, 

’Twas then that the tbrqb of our hearts, 
Declar’d that we wish'd for the bliss 
..J^hieh love and love only imparts. 

Bttjl fate will two hearts oft dissever, 

■ rjjjp. Nature design'd for each other ; 

Jut why should they part, and for ever, 
J^dfofc'd their affections to smother. 
Full oft in the silence of night, 

Whetl sleep from my pillow is flown, 
ffbhjk,wUka mournful delight, 

Oil ffis joji which! With thee I have 
itvpwn. 

fr- ... — *+ 

* The accustomed place of assignation. 


LETTER XI. 

AS fleshly food on Adam's table found 
Before* offended Heav’ic. liad curs’d the 
giotind “ c 

Were then the hungry birds, or famUdiM 
beasts, 

Permitted to partake such filthy feasts; 

Or \vl**n liis faithless lint 'produc’d the fall, 
Was bloodly banquet warranted at all r 
Tho’ then become like his abandon’d brood, 
He victualed oil on vegetable food ; 

Nor did bis progeny, before the flood, 
Devour foul flesh, or vilely feast on blood ; 
Nor did the Deity, thro’ all that space, 
Allow such license to the human race; 

But only as a saciificial type. 

Till his most gracious, glorious plan was 
ripe. 

Before the deluge none declar’d a right 
To pamper so their selfish appetite. 

None dar’d indulge in such improper prey, 
Nor take one single hallow’d life away. 

All bow’d obedient to their God’s decree, 
And fed on fruits, and herbs, and milk, 
like mo. 

Three centuries then man’s ruddy youth 
appear’d— 

Attain'd to five e’er full to ripeness rear’d ♦, 
Reach'd nearly ten before his frame decay’d, 
And sunk in death's inevitable shade. 

Each patriarch **ben enjoy’d a separa e 
throne. 

Plotsv~steges — battles-^ rmed hosts— ^un- 
known ! 

Physician? — surgeons— sickneslpw rewinds 
and scars ; ^ 

Fell fruits of luxury, wantonness, and wafv ! 
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No miseries then made woman weak, and 
wan; 

Or mail indulgence warp’d and wither'd 
man, 

Till beastly lu^t, br|ot by health and case, 
Strove jiassion strong and appetite to please. 
No mme content with fo«c and harmless 
mirth, 

But vice and violence fill’d the frantic earth $ 
Whose impious daughters sgnf of Hcav’n 
espous'd, 

And thus their heavenly Father’s fury 
rous’d ; 

Who swore such miscreants love no Inore 
should save, 

But vengeance whelm them in one watery 
grave ! 

The wicked world, tho’ ihu* baptiz'd and 
clean. 

Presented still the same polluted scene ; 
For man’s degraded nature growing worse, 
Involv’d each living creature tu his curse — 
By mad excess and Satan's malice wrought, 
1 2is bean still .teem’d with every evil 
thought ; * 

Produc'd from warm imagination’s dregs, 
Hatch’d in thafucst like cockatrice’s eggs. 
Spreading ten thousand mischiefs mor£ 
annual, 

As conscience baulen’d with hci hourly 
wound * 


God, viewing still hit vicious 
man, 

Revers’d in anger wh^t in grac* begSt*. , 4 
His covenant, tho’ now conftrm'4 
Allow’d his low desires to feed on flesh; , 
On human altars, for man’s gust to groftft» 
Before all bloody sacrifice his own ; 

Bui while their souls indulge such seusust 
lust, 

Their bodies prematurely drop to dust. 
What good can man derive from such 
« decree, 

Tho’ every living thing’s an offering free ? 
Innumerous novel wants and recent woes. 
Destroy the spirit’s strength, and spoil re- 

poM' ; 

While endless pains and sicknesses, invade, 
Which body’s charms with all its pow’rs 
degrade 

And tho’ it feels some fits of transient 
strength, 

Life’s term’s curtail’d tenfold its former 
length ; 

Still feeling, hourly, IJeav'ns avenging 
frown, 

To single century clipp’d and sweated 
down ; 

And while gross lust devours such sanguine 
fruit, 

Ilis brutish heart becomes much more a 
brute ! 

• [To be continued . ] 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roy 4 b Society. 
rpriE Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks 
X has presented, in the name of the 
society, the gold medal, called Sir 
Cvodfrcy Copley’s, to Mr. Edward 
Troughton, for the account of his 
method of dividing astronomical in- 
struments, printed in the last volume 
of the Philosophical 'transactions. — 
The president then took occasion to 
observe, that, since the last anniver- 
sary, a new society had been foimed 
for the purpose of “ improving ani- 
mal chemistry ;** that this society con- 
sidered itself as a ohihl of the Royal 
Society, and looked up to it as a pa- 
tron and protector ; that all the pa- 
pers, communicated by*its members 
or others, were to be submitted to the 
council of the Royal Society, and if 
approved of, to be. read and published 
in th$ Philosophical transactions j 
and finally, that whilst the Royal So- 
ciety eonti nuetjLfc) be the channel for 
circniafm^Mlch papers, the advan- 
tage ff farming select billies for in- 
?6#gfiting particular subjects, must 


contribute to extend our knowledge 
in all the various branches of science, * 
and carry them rapidly to a state of per- 
fection, to which, the isolated labours of 
individuals could not hope to attain. 

In the third section of the Bakcrtan 
Lecture, delivered by Mr. Davy, he 
detailed a number of laborious and 
minute experiments on the circpm\ 
stances under which nitrous acid ahd 
ammonia are produced. He shewed 
that nitfogen is not formed by the 
electrization of pure water, ana 
in most of those cases in which it, 
appears, it pre-exists in some cqni- 1 
pound employed in the process, "Mf. 
Davy brought forward various be*?' 
facts and reasonings in suppdtt of life 
opinion that amraoqia is an oxide. 

In the fourth aection several 
penments are detailed. lffc\3®Mqr , 
has succeeded in decompiling 
aluroine, and giuciae* by 
potassium and iron* and have* * 
amalgams of the metals of « 
and Time by merp cberaicaL 
Potassium is sent in vappp 
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this earths ignited to whiteness, and beauty of form. He instanced Saul, 
mercury is passedjnto the tube, which who was chosen king, became he was 
unites to the new 'metals. higher by the head and shmildeis, 

Mr, Davy also compared the anti- than all the childivn of Israel; and 
phlogistic hypothesis of the nature of gave other illustrations of ideal per* 
metallic bodies, with a modified phlo- Bonifications. This lecture (which 
gistic hypothesis, and supposes that was completely introductory,) was 
they may be compounds of unknown illustrated by some excellent diagrams 
bases with hydrogen, and he states of a novfl'and most excellent kind, 
that the decision upon these impor- The first was, a geometrical figure of 
tant points of doctrine cannot be the straight lines of the human hand, 
made till perfectly correct notions witlj the fmgeis extended, that could 
upon the nature of ammonia, nitrogen, he posithely drawn by rules, when 
and hydrogen are obtained. upon applying a liquid chemical men- 

Among other combinations before struiim over those lines it made the 
unknown, which Mr. Davy desci ibes outlines to appear, (which had been 
in this lecture, is a new inllammabie previously diavin with sympathetic 
gas, composed of the boracic basis colours,) containing in themselves the 
and hydrogen. gcomctiical definitions. The next 

was geometiical figuies bounding the 

Royal Academy. grand proportion of the whole hotly, 

A T the late general meeting of the whic h, by the same process, exhibited 
Academv in the Council-Room, the cmtiic human skeleton. 

M . Fuseli in the chair, in the absence In Ins second anatomical lecture, he 
■of Mr. West, who was indisposed, the gave a genet al view of the human me- 
■ch^irman proceeded to the distrihu- chanUm; he observed, that tile human 
tion of the priye medals, as follows : — !>ocl\ k constructed upon the same 
Gold medals in painting, (one can- genna plan with the other parts of 
■clidate) 110m*, in sculpture, (ore can- the human cication. That the skcle- 
didate) none, in architectuie, one to ton c onsisted of a sc 1 irs of bones eon 
Mr. J. Adams, (for which there were noetic! by vaiious kiucU of joints 
seven candidate,*}. Silver medals, to serving the purposes of locomotion in 
Messrs, C. FiT’orden, T. Alanson, and the limbs, and for the protection of 
JH. Wyatt, for the best diawings of the the; nio.e important organs, such as 
Hcreen of the Admiralty ; to Messrs, the brain ; the instruments of sensa- 
E. H. Bailey, and J. Kendrick, for tion, as the eve and the ear; the heart; 
Models of Academy figures ; to A. Pe- the lungs, and the main tiunks of the 
rigal, W. Collins, and J.J. LecomptV, blood vessels. WiUttespect to the 
for drawings of Academy figures. means by which thdVding objects of 
lit Mr.' (Carlisle’s lectuus on ana- growth and self-pu^ervation are ef- 
tonty, which lately commenced, he fected, he obseived, they were adtni- 
professecl his intention of describing rably adapted to their ends, the powers 
Certain geometrical proportions of the diiected to continue life, not only 
•parts of the human body; this he being guarded with infinite precau- 
doubted not, had been the practice of tion, but that even the Ie*£r appoint- 
tbe Greeks, and he defined the differ- ments for accommodation, conveni- 
tfftt admeasurements of ancient au- ency, and accidental defects were 
tbbr* and people, in order to facili- equally provided by superior wisdom 
tfctfe this knowledge of the stature and and design. 

proportions of men in those days, as 44 The bones,” he said, “ are cloftth- 
ahetihed by their writers. That eel by soft and flexible substances, 
artiatl might represent the natural which protect their brittle texture 
ancient heroes more cor- from mechanical! iijurics:’’ cartilages 
the processor observed, that defend the joints : and the junctions 
mctriiviftg by the sea-coast, and in of the bones bound together by 
were larger in their strong ligament^ 
stature, than inhabitants of moun* The materials 
* that the ancients food, he observed, 
ofleu etmae their kings and leaders tributed to eveiy 
/iw the wight of their stature, and cayed particles. 


p&pITed from the 
are cebstagMy dls~ 
part to soppy de* 
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The solid* are contained jn the aad a concluding paftof the accounl 
circulating blood in a fluid form, and .of the fishes, foui\d in the Frith .of 
are deposited when, and where re- Forth, by Mr. McRt 
quired. . # On tlie 9th of December, Professor 

The se'cretions and exertions serve Jameson read an account of a cooei- 
to carry off the worn out and decayed derable number of«r animals of - 
parts. * class of Vermes, which he observed 

The mind, seated at the junction t»f on the shores of the Frith of* Forth*/ 
allthe nerves which brine intelligence, the coasts of Orkney, and the Shot* \ 
receives impressions of dfttant objects land* Islands ; and also*!a series of ob* 
tbfotigli the eye, the ear, and the servations of interesting specimens 
nostrils; while the tongue and the from Aberdeenshire: among them a 
whole surface of thc.skin* indicate the chryst&l, weighing neatly eight ounces, 
properties of things in contact with probably the largest hitherto disco- * 
them. The remainder of this lecture vered in any country. The Rev. Mr. 
consisted of a demonstration on the "Fleming, of Brissay, also communi- 
skeleton^ under the general divisions cated a paper, describing several rare 
of head, truuk; limbs, or extremities, vermes, lately discovered by hijn in 
In his concluding lecture, the Pro- Shetland: and a catalogue* of rare 
fessor described the origin, insertion, plants to be found within a day*# 
and use of the superficial muscles; excursion from Edinburgh, was sent 
and after pointing out the circum- in by M. R. Maughan, x sen. At tbi# 
stances which disguise and soften their meeting. Professor Jameson, presi- 
appeardnee, demonstrated them* on dent. Dr. Macknight, Wright, 
the living subject, in the various and clay, and T. Thomson, yice-presi*, 
opposite actions of pulling, pushing, dents; P. Walker, Esq, treasurer; 
&c. by a machine constructed for this l\Neil Esq. secretary, and P. Si me, 
purpose. Mr. Carlisle had intended painter, are chosen office bearers for 
’ to 'exhibit a Chinese, and other sub- 1810. * 
jects from different eastern nations; * 
but from some accident, was disap- 
pointed. He advised artists to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded 

by the commercial relations of this . . , - , 

metropolis for making such studies; r P«IS is a new institution lately 
and concluded with sonre general, established at Edinburgh, nearly 

i r l* nn rw* n an nr Inn Hnnirnitnnl Cnnta. 


CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL, 
SOC1EW. 


but pertinent observations, for di- on Uie plan of the Horticulture Sode*. 
reeling the anatomical studies of the W* London. .It is to consist of limited 
students. % numbers of honorary, ordinary, and 

r corresponding members, and is at Use 

- „ same timc to be very #elect, consist* 

WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY ing ou l y 0 f per— , distinguished % 

" so ciety. their horticultuWind botanical seat 

At the first meeting in the College The Society purposes to publish theft 
Museum at Edinburgh, was read a Memoirs, arc. from which, no doubt* 
learned botanical paper, by Mr. R, much useful information Will be de«- * 
Brown, of London, proposing a sub- rived. The Right# (Ion. the** Earl of 
division of the Apocinea: of Jussieu, Dalkeith is chosen President. Vice 
to ,be called Asctepiadeae ; the first Present, Sir James Hall, Bart,M.P. 
part of a paper rfn meteoric stones. Dr. Rutherford, Professor of Botany* 
by Mr. G« S. Hamilton was also read ; Edinf&c. &c. defy ■ ? 

V 4 II — > 

VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHI|X>$&^£|AL { 

mth Notice* respecting' Men of Letters, Artist* :«4 jfcfte' 
to Hand, Ire: *c. T *>■ 
tumi n E ?? H*h_K 


Tl/fH* Munroap h*s completed his — ,___ r 

4X1 -tmn'kfaon of Basset's Lam no life of.hun ip-c-nr. w. . 
of FfiiqtuoM. A biography df that «d there b«4. been eftlj> j 
grant man has long been A desideja* sujierficial ode* in. the Frac 

Universal Mao.Vol.XIIL 




ff Farittify, find PfaU>sof>k&<il. + * [/ah^a»V 

U, Bauwet, Bishop of Alai?, prepared nioauments, stators, aud public build-* 
present* ©he; in* three volumes infcs. * 
crctaVo, from . original manuscripts of 'Mr, B. Boothroyd has ifc the press, 
Fettelpn and.otherir It contains an an Hebrew Bible, withthech*efvdr 
interes ting account of the controversy rious readings of Kfennicott and de 
about gbictism, which was carried on Rossi, besides those readings found 
ifith such vehemence, between Fene- in the ancient versions. The poetical 
lot! and Bos suet, and likewise much parts will be divided into distiches, 
that will be Valuable to every scholar after Ivennicotfs manner. English 
and admirer pf the Archbishop cf notes accunvpany tlie tfcxt, selected 
Cufribray. from the best ancient and modern 

The*Krv. l)r. Whitaker, the liisto- foreign or English crifics, for the pur- 
riatt"*of Whalley and of Cravpn, is pose*of throwing light on the <>b»cu~ 
about to publish a volume, in uuai to, rities and hai&mni/ing the discord- 


formed principally from letteis of 
Sir George Radcli fte. « 

Mr. Hutton, uf Binning ham*, is 
printing a Trip to Coat ham, a new 
and beautiful watering place, on the 
Yorkshire coast. 

Mr. PratVs Poem on the Lower 
World, is in great foi wardness, occa- 
sioned by the speech of Lord Er&kine 
ip the bouse of Lords, for preventing 
malicious and wanton cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

Mr. Pratt Has also announced his 
intention to give the public the long 
promised specimens of the poetiy of 
Joseph Blacket, a self-educated ge- 
nius, of great power and richness, 
with a striking portrait of the author. 

* The first volume of The Transac- 
tions of the WdVperian society is in 
tjbe press; i^nd the learned Dr. Ander- 
Leith, the learned translator 
Werner's clalsical works on Veins, 
now in the press a Translation of 
me celebrated Von Buck's Miueralo- 
f meal Description of the County .of 
Linden in Silesia. 

The Rev. Mn Hodgson, Recjtor of 
George’s Hanoffr Scjuaie, is pre- 
‘ 'taring a Collective Edition of the 
Works of hi® venerable relation, the 
im of Loudoti, to which will 

* bepre&cea, the Life of that prelate, 
mudded on the most authentic ma- 

' J|tV Faulkner gf Chelsea, has issued 

» ^propo8als for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, in one *vol turn?, royal quarto, 
rical. Topographical, and 
vj Chdsea and 
?©», J5b be decorated with a 

' Ah' . accurate., view pf Sir Thomas 
'%iAs ah ; ^graving of Ins 
m " wf *nd epitaph in Chel- 

Aitb twenty others, .of 


antes which occur in thb . Uchiew 
•scriptures. This \yoik will he pub- 
lished in paits, and the fii>t, con- 
taining the hook of Genesis, will ap- 
pear very soon. 

A new edition of- the Theological 
and Miscellaneous works of the late 
Rev. William Jones, of Nay land, in 
six large volumes, octavo, aie in the 
press* 

TJie Rev. R. Gentleman has in the 
pie'.s, a new edition of Plain aud Af- 
fectionate Add loses to Youth. 

Sir Riebaid Colt lloaie. Bait, 
having completed his Ilistmy of An- 
cient Wiltshire, the fust part i 1 1 u - 
tinted by several engravings, will ap- 
peal ear ly in the spring. 

A new and enlarged edition of 
Wood's Athenae Oxo densjs, is in a 
state of great forwardness, and the 
first vol urrte is already at press 

A work in answer to the Improved 
Version of the New Testament, pub- 
lished by the London Unitarian*; 
by the Rev. Edward TJaies of Bidden- 
den, is now in the press. 

The Rev. Mr. Dudley is preparing 
for the press, a Poem, onilindoo My- 
thology, with a copious vocabulary. 

The first volume of the Reverend 
Richard Cecil's works, containing Me- 
rnoiis of the Honourable and Reverend 
W. B. Cadogan ; of John Bacon, Es$. 
R. A. and the Reverend J. Newton, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

An Historical Narrative of the late 
War iu the Levant, frog* 1793 to j 803, 
preparing for the press, by a gentle 
man, ana which will be accompanied 
with picturesque views, marine scene- 
ry, and a map of (he Ottomad^mpjre 
H very fir advanced ; but the author is 
i}Bl desirous of consulting, ttyjkgk 
Pr haiitical joamaV,, kept, during iw 
period, onboard fte Theseus, Tigfre, 
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Lion, Sjviftsure, Caitieleoo, Transfer, Abbey Church, Eup $ Jt^tolCWr 
or Alliance*— But what U most singu- pel, Scotland ; SV Georgia vjlpp?4 
lar, he wishes for further testimonies .Windsor; the Grypt at Sb 
concerning the ^charges upon record Churph, Oxford; thd* Oollegljde* 
. against Bonaparte, relative to the bos- Chufcb at Manchester j Hedingnaru 
pital scene at Jaffa, first brought Castle, Essex, &e. &c. ^ ^ 

against him by Sir Robert W ihon. A History of the InquisUicm in Italy# 

Mr. Pybus, ofllull, intends to pub- Spain, Portugal, drc. illustrated wiili 
lish -a. Collection of Miscellaneous B nuin%rous to form » large 

Jleccipts, and Philosophical Eppcri- quarto volume; i$i,in the press. 

■enents, from various authois.- A Treatise on the Passions* by 4 

Mr. Thelwall has in the press. First, lady, will shortly appear in two W- 
A Letter to Mr. Cline upon the Na- Jumes. 

tore; Causes, and Treatment, hot only Dr. Buffa intends to publish hi* 

of Impediments of Speech, but of Travels through the States of the 
Cases of Amentia, Partial Derange- Empire of Morocco, in the year tpQCb 
ments, Non-devclopemcnu of the to which will be pieftxed his coftKt* 
human faculties, &rc. Secondly,— pondence.with that court respecting 
The Vestibule of Eloquence/’ con- the interests of Great Britain, in- 
sisting of original articles, oratorical eluding a letter from the Emperor of 
and poetical, intended ns exercises in Morocco to the King of Great Bfi* 
recitation among the pupils at Mr. tain. 

T — — ’s institution, with ail inti # oinc- A Novel, in three voU. entitled* 
tory discourse, and plan and terms of Fact and Fiction, or the 'Bub 
instruction. • want of Thought; in wh|cb the *tt- 

Poeiris, kl. selected from the post- thor’s object is to paint human natair 
humous papers of John Daws W ot- with the pencil of truth, tO' ( dlft 


late of Biistol ; and a Sketch of vice her owii image, virtue her, fWjpa ' 


his Life and (’haiactcr, by an eaily 
associate and frietid, with an intio- 


figure# and to delineate each Wt 
icwaril and punishments, will bey^jb- 


ductory preface, hy William Huxley, lishecl in tne couise of the 

1’.. ... *:il * 


Esq. will soon appear. month. * 

The ttev. Mr. Kett, of Oxford, will A History of the Malpjtttt.! *$ 
spcidily publish anew edition <>fMr. which is prefixed an historical sfcpteil 
Headley’s Beauties of ancient Poetry, of fhe'Decan, containing a short |tc- 


with a biogiaphical skett Ik 


count of the rise and fall pi tfef 


The intended .Selection from the Morslem sovereignties, prior hMlje 
Juvenilia of Gcoige Wither, will be &raof Mahratta independence* wiU 
r< ms id ei ably enriched bv the loan be published in the course of the 
which the editor hr-s received of the suing month. By £<1 ward Scott Wv* 
scarcest of Mr. W itber’s produr.ioits, i*|g, author of a*Tour to ShetraKv 
his c ecotid Remembrancer, fioiu Mr. A Volume overmens, by Dr.TouL 
Tleber. A portrait of Wither, with min, on Devotional, jE\ angelical, and 
an account of his life, will accoin- Practical Subjects, is printed at Bath, 
panv these volumes. and will be soon published. ,A second 

The Letters of Miss Seward are in edition ofihif 44 Manual of Pfayef 
the press. They wijl form m five vo- the Closet/’ k in the %; * * *.* * 

lumas, post Svo. with plates and por- A new )vork will maxe its 
traits. ' ‘ v oij the 1 st of March, consisting qffk- . 


domestic architecture in Cugktid. Sarihhn, which mf 


The third volume^ ^ anrtuU^wjed 1 


i A mpm 

vetted 


Wptmsuc account* dnmuty Mr- - P 

pffS^eal ilhistfaRot^ c^Castle-A^re towiXtd of m-fb 
rHorjr Church, Norfolk; Waltham peal to hi* hearer*, In ^ 

Jft 3 
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'advantages reding from a regt&ar 
and uniform attendance on the duties 
of public and social worship. 

The Rev. Mr. Neely has commenc- 
* ed a course *of Lectures, ft $5o. 7, 
BmHn-Uand Court, Cheapsidej 
, comprising the “ Principles of (iene- 
ral Knowledge.” From the piospec- 
tus published by him, the subjects 
appear to be well fc'.osen, and .will, 
admit of considerable information and 
entertainment. We are pleased to 
l^arn, that the lectures aie intended 
for publication, as a compilation of 
"the kind is much wanted \ and exe- 
cuted oft the plan of the prospectus 
thef will be found an acceptable epi 
tome to any one desirops of a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with scienc e. 

A UTS, SCIENCES, &TC. 

Mr. John Morrison, of Uolborn 
Rar» ? ]^as lately obtained the silver 
medal, and 40 guineas, from the so- 
ciety for the encouragement of aits 
manufactures, and commerce, for his 
invention of artificial arms, legs, and 
cither instruments, adapted to almost 
every purpose of life. Tins ingenious 
artist had the misfoitunc to lose his 
‘-own arms by the discharge of a can- 
non, which induced him to turn his 


in a very high state of ancient sculpr 
hire, remarkable for the Pileu9, or 
Athenian hat ; something of this kind 
is still worn by the patriarchs of the 
Greek church. 6 
The Rev. James Hall has nearly 
succeeded in his experiments for mak- 
ing flax from broom. The following 
process is recommended by him : 
“ Steep the twigs in stagnant water, 
preferring the most vigorvitts of the 
shoots or twig«, and keep them two or 
three, weeks more or less, according to 
the heat of the reason; or they .may 
be boiled in water, for an hour. After 
the flax has separated freely from the 
twigs, where there is not machinery 
for the purpose, it may easily be ship- 
ped off by children, or others, when 
not quite dry, as hemp is pulled from 
the stalks. What adds to Mr. Hall’s 
discovery is, that these twigs after 
being stripped, become tough and 
beautifully white, and are worth 
from a shilling to eighteen- pence per 
pound, for making carpet brooms, 
&c. The flax, after it is otf, requires 
Only to be well-washed in cold watei, 
then wiung and shaken well, and 
hung out to dry,,. picViously to its 
being sent ofF to the paper manufac- 
turers, &c. Professor Davy has 
bleached some of it for Mr. Hall, who 



attention fotfyc relief of other peisons 
similarly situated with himself. 

Simple cure for the Ague. An half 
pay officer has published the follow- 
ing, which he asserts has with him 
never failed. When the cold fit is 
coming on, let tljje persbir affected 
take a Seville orange, cut it in pieces 
without taking off* the skin, pip, or 
any of the white, andwthout stopping 
eat the whole. say# the prescriber, 
he has a return of it, blame me for 
giving him trouble. lu fodr years I 
Sava cured hundreds, particularly 
in the neighbourhood where 1 have 
been living. 

1 Mr, Spencer Smith, Ambassador 
to the Ottoman Porte, has presented 
tot University of Cambridge, with 
two very^aluajMn Greek marbles, to 
■W added to tlie collection: in the 
:%tttbnie* via. Jim body ofraa $m- 
£&<#*» mut three fefi in length; 


has also seen it spun. , The fibics of 
all kinds of mallows, Mr. H. obseives, 
are beautiful, especially the male a 
sykesb'is'y these arc finer than camel’s 
hair which they resemble, and there 
is no difficulty in picturing them. 

The London Architectural Society 
have opened, and will continue, their 
Meetings, at the house of their Secre- 
tary, No. 5, Warwick Court, Gray’s- 
Inn, every alternate Friday till May 
next. 

It appears, that in the principal 
works of botany, are described 2046 
genera, and 19,803 species of plants, 
of which 6fyS genera haye but one spe- 
cies, 263 but twO, 174 bu| three; 124 
but fodr. This enumeration is, how- 
ever, only an approximation to the 
truth, a 1 fheworks referred to are de- 
fective, and we may call the number 
of described plants £2,000. The first 
edition of Linnaeus’# Species Fianta- 




Owes, from Gy- It i» recommended to all good 
|be fiMlfiiMmta # bas-relief Sousewive# always to begin to grate a 
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nutmeg at the end opposite to the Butholtz. Hence it* sophistication 
stalk; this will prevent its proving with any fat oil &m$r readily be do* 
hollow. Another circumstance wotth tected ; for theses tbdugh not com* 
knowing is, that in order to prove pletety insoluble in alcohol, do not 
whether the oiP has been extracted .mix With *it, except in very small 
from the nutmegs, a pin may be fore- quantities, Thus fio drops ot alcohol 
ed into them, when, if good, how- dissolve £ drops of oil of almonds, H 
ever diy they may appear, the oil will of poppy oil, 1 of rape, and 9 of 
be seen oozing out all round the pin. linseed oil. With *Hhe assistance of 
Aromntw Vinegar * — An ingenious heat they would dissolve more, 
gentleman, t after justly observing A very curious foetus lias beeq 
that there aie many insulated facts lately brOugbtpito the world, all the 
jn chemistry, of which the public re- parts of which, from the head to the 
main for years*without a knowledge, upper part of the abdominal viscera* * 
has published the following recipe. weie double; what is still more re- 
Take of common vinegar any quan- markable, the organs of generation 
tity, of powdered chalk, or common were double, complete, and exhibited 
whitening with it to destroy the aci- separately, the parts of each sex, fcx- 
dity, then let the white matter subside ternal and internal. The vast and in- 
and pour otT the insipid supernatant convenient volume of the two heads, 
liquor; afterwards let the white pow- rendered it impossible to bring them 
der be dried either in tlie open air or alive into tire world. ' 

by a fire. When it is dry, pour up- — - . ■■ 

on it sulphuric acid (oil of vitftiol)as America . 

long as white and acid fumes continue The following is one of the first 
to ascend. •Stone vessels are the pro- instances of steam being applied to 
percst to be used on this occasion, as the purposes of navigation The 
tlie acid will not act upon theih. American steam boat, it is observed. 
This produi t is the acetic acid, known — “ is certainly an interesting curio- 
in the shops 1 ' by tl;e name of aromatic sity to strangers. To see this large 
vinegar, its simplicity and cheap- and apparently unwieldy machine, 
ness points it out as the most useful wit haui oars or sails, propelled through 
preparation for purifying the air of the elements by invisible agents, at*a 
prisons, hospjfaHhips^ and even pi i- rate of four miles ati Ijour, would b<£ 
vate houses when contaminated by a novel sight in any quarter of the 
ayy kind of contagion. globe, as we understand there is none 

This acid in a liquid state maybe in Europe that has succeeded on the 
best obtained from the apparatus of plan upon which this is constructed. 
Nooth, and it must of. course be col- The length of the boat is rGOfeet, and 
leeted in water. her width in proportion, so as not to 

In the progiess of excavating the impede her sailing. The machine 
basin in the new Medway Canal, which which moves fifer wheels is called, wc 
is to Connect that river with the believe, a twertty-four hope machine, 
Thames, a stratum of peat has been or equal to the power of so many 
discovered, in which large yew trees horses, an# is kept in motion by steam* 
have been found, apparently oak and from a copper boiler, eight or ten 
yew; some standing, others lying ho- fep t in length. The wheels are on 
rizontally, and in all directions. each side, similar to those of water 

Werner has had the distinguished mills, and under cover; vthey are 
honour conferred upon him, of being -moved backward or forward, separate* 
elected one of the honorary fellows of ly or together, pleasure. prill* 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh > and cipal advantage is in realms or against 
also honorary member of. the Royal head winds. When the* wind is i kir. 
Medical, Roval Physical, and Natural light, square sails, &c. are empli^fd 
History a^d Chemical Societies of to increase her* ?p«ed. Her acco%; 
Edinburgh, and of the Literary and modations ( fifty births, sofas, 
Philosophical Society of Manchester. &c.) are said to be eqttalor superior 
* Hr; Rose has discovered that castor to any vessel that 
/Oil is compietelysolnhie ill alcohol, and ar# necessarily, extensive, : Hi 1 Ml 
whifch' ba been confirmed by M. tbP spaed ^noccuptcd, l&rim’ mm- 
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Winery ft Attedrin ffie most extensive many original ffictures of the Fhifilsh 
manner. K«t Me bctvtfcfcb ? wj«r- ’ school, and a number of rare printed 

books collected in the capital of Aus- 
tria; 'beside* several animals, viz 
lions, kangaroos, a cassowary, par ro- 
quet*. These will be distributed in 
the menagerie of Malroabrvn, and in 
the Museum of Natural History. A 
number of exotic plants came, with 


York and Albany A Stance of 15tv 
mile** y^ch die ptiwms reghtarly 
twice nvreefr* scare tfcnes in the stwft 
jMdqt jof 99 ho«Mr>, exclusive of de- 
tetttiM^ tMcfcia In and fending pns- 
sengere. On her passage last week, 
alie lefit Ifcew-York with upwards of 
100 passengots, and Albany with 80 these valuables. 


ofi0O. Indeed, tliis aquatic stage of 
-Albany bids fStr to attach the greatest 
-part of the travellers which pass the 
J3ttds<*vami afford them accommoda- 
tions not exceeded in any other part 
of the sforJiL” 


Fwtnoe. 

The people of Paris have been for 
me time past Jiighly amused by 
Messrs. Fteuiconi, who lmve tamed 
and trained a stag to all the perform- 
ances of the most docile hoise, This 
stag, being brought forward on the . . . , ■ 

arena of a stage, looks round on every ? r " c hiboratory wi 
side w4th an air equally expressive gf !*! m 1 v,n f s ! ? ,,( J a * cw 


equally expressive < 
gentleness and intelligence. # At the 
command of bis master he bends bis 
knees and respectfully bows his head. 

Fran op n i gets u pan hi s * back, 
cracks his, Whip, and fires pistols, at 
which the animal shews neither-fear 


Holla ml. 

Dr- Van Marum has discovered a 
very simple met hod,* proved by re- 
peated experiments, of preserving the 
air pure in large halls, theatres, hos- 
pitals, &c. ,Tbc apparatus which he 
uses is nothing but a common lamp, 
made according to Aland's plan, sus- 
pended from the roof of the hall, Szc. 
ami kept under a funnel, the tube of 
which rises above the roof without, 
and is furnished with a ventilator.— 
For Iws first experiment he filled his 
with the smoke of 
liiin v^te. r ‘ after he 


lighted bis lamp, the whole of the 
shnoke bad disappeared, and the air 
was- per fectiy pu rified. 

Italy. 

A Roman coin, supposed to be (h* 1 
inojt ancient extant, ha* recently 


urn* alarm. After the first ex peri-; been discovered in a field at Monte 


went, the anttpal is left to himself, 
at»d made to perform the exercises of 
the ininage like the best trained horse, 
—lie sets off at full gallop ; turns 
and stop* at the word of, command 
He leaps* over rails with wonderful 
agility, and even clears two horses at 
once/ After every performance, he 
aland* still, fixes his #yes on his mas- 
tar, and. endeavouis to discover from 
hi* looks whether be is satisfied. M. 


rori by a Roman peasant. it is sup- 
posed to have been struck under Scr- 
vius TulHu , the sixth king of the 
Homans, who died in the year of 
Rome 5218, and must consequently be 
£,$00 years old. Its weight b eleven 
ounces seventeen pennyweight' , and 
its diameter two inches ten lines. On 
one side is the head of Minerva, seen 
in profile, with a helmet (Fallas Ga * 
kata ) , ahd on the other an ox, with 


Francoui then goes up Whim, pats the small figure 1, denoting the first 
h«n, and bestows tftjier caresta, for' of the Roman figures. On the ex- 
. which the gentle animal testifies the erguc is inscribed, in large characters, 
highest gratitude. Ip the last place, Roma. This type is the same as that 
a triomphfcb&rcb, charged with fire- described by Pliny, Plutarch, and 
**arks, is erected iiy the air and Set on Varro, and ascribed by those authors 
te, wham the stag, impatient fol* live (o the time ©t Servius Tullius. In 
•IxiamL mm off the moment it is Cardinal Zelada’s collection of coins, 
r , and passes twice under*' the there is a Specimen of a ^ifndartYBe 
i|lg Arcb> amidst the shod** and to that now found; but the antique 


appi sMeeef the spocfe$rs. 

Germany. 

chests, cotitain; 
amr tmve been-,| 

W tem® v 



rtes who have examined it have fowl 



coin » Wry ptifc, and has consider- 
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able analogy with the Egyptian cop- 
per coins o i th.e FtolemyS’ 

The Bu gen ran Museum, at Milan, 
has lately born ^enriched with eight 
new pieces, discovered in the cxca- 

*at AoniUnt i<rMicUt!nir a 


drapery; a statue without a head, 
li|<<‘\ he of marble;; an $nn adorned 
with bracelets, the hand holding an 
instrument that was' employed in sa- 
crslic es; the upper cwtiemity of a 
cippus seven*.! sepulchral caskets of 
load, a stpne inkstand, and several 
sari ophagi. 

M. Rampage has di Tiveied in an 
old (pint i\, upon a hill* near BasUa, 
in Coisiea, a calcareous earth, em- 
bedded m calc aieou.s stone, and’ 
among othei < iremnstane'es containing 
Aarimis kind', of hones. Among the 
specimens he has sent to Paris*, M. 

( ’u \ jer repou-., that a head well ilia 
lacteu t d aiyong them must have* be- 
longed to the lagoiu)s. 

MEAKHHS OF ilK.V.i 

The late J a m l vK l i> n i n s i o n , K*q, 

M R, If. (\ Dallas, to whom we 
are mo^lv indebted for these 
extra* ts, ju t!v obseives, that “a life 


and that century the eighteenth, can- 
not fail to be icplete with instruction 
and interest.” 

Mr. Jslphinston was horn at Edin- 
burgh,. December 6th, 1721. He was 
the son of the Rev. Win. Elpliinston ; 
his mother’s maiden name was lio- 
neyrnan ; she was daughter of the mi- 
nister of Kinef, and the niece of Dr. 
Honeysnan, ftiskop Orkney, fij* 
the' marriage of his sister with the late 
William Strahan, Bsq. the King’s 
printer, he was uncle t« the Bev. Dr. 
George Strahan, * mar of Islington, 
undof Cranham, and prebendary of 
Booheater; to the present ^Andrew 
Slr#han r Esq- M. P. fvho soeeeedpd 
hifc father as his Majesty's printer*; to 
the late Mrs. Spottis woods, the wife 
of John Spoftiswoode, Esq. of Spot- 
Liswoode, in Scotland; and to the late 
Mrs. Johnston, the wife of the late 


The skeleton of tlw maawn&tk late- 
ly tound jn tUe i«e at (be WMtfcof 
the Lena, has been for some time 
publicly exhibited at Moscow,# p4'ip y 
ultimately intended tor the MptetUKl 


IH.4UC- tuny uis'vnigs OI tnj3 SKeietOH 
and its various parts, which lie mean* 
to publish, with tob&ervations. On 
borne points he differs from Cwviert. 

The greatest cold last winter, at* 
Moscow, was in th£ night of Jaw. II, 
when mercury, exposed to the open 
air in a cup, was frozen so hard, that 
it could he cut with sheers, and e*cn 
filed. Count Bontourline found the 
mcicury in tin ee tlsermornc^eix with- 
drawn euriicly into tire ball and fro- 
zen; but, in another, if was seen by 
him. elf and four other persons, from 
siv o’clock till hall-after, at 36** by 
Reaumur. M r. lingers, of Ti <ntak,*t» 
s»iid to have seen it at $4 g b> Reau- 
mur and by Fareubeit* befwe ii 
froze and withdrew iftto the ball. 


IKKAULK PERSONS. 

Andrew Johnston, Esq. father q£ tho 
present General Johnston, and of tbo 
lady of sir Alexander Monro, Bart. 
Mr. El phi ns ton received his educa- 

fwtn iiM/lnr \T r* A Iav«i rirtoi* Pin/tlo tnc 


aifoong the most cerebrated of the Bri* 
tish empire for learning, and the emU 
went scholars it has produced. 

From the high school, it is presumed, 
Mr. Elphinston went to the College 
of Edinburgh, as he mentions in one 
of his letters, a recollection from col- 
lege, where, or soon after be left it, 
he became the tutor of Lord Blaotyre. 
He took a pleasure in boosting of beim 
a tutor when he was scaocfcly s&ven- 
teen years old. , * 

About the time hecarfie of age, Uow 
was introduced to the celebrated his- 
torian Carte, whom he &cfompan»d| 
in a tour through Holland anti Brl*- 
bapt/and to Bam, w&ere he remains# 
some: time an inmate in the house ef 
his fellow-traveller and friend, &•**■* 
ceived* great crvilittes, and peroclflf 
Ins knowledge and pfoctice of <SflK- 
French, langUiJgi?, in wtticlr%d dp * 1 
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only conversed,* but* wrote, both in 
prose and verse, with the facility and 
elegance of themo^ accomplished na-! 
tive«. 

, On Mn Elphinston leaving France, 
lie ijmmqdiatdy Tepair?d to his native 
, country. His worldly circumstances, 
fortunately for many, were such as 
rendered it necessary for him to em- 
ploy his talents and attainments, with 
a view- to liissuppoft; and soon after 
his return to Scotland, he became an 
inmate in the family of James Moray, 
Esq. of Abereairny, in Perthshire, to 
whose eldest son he was tutor. 

How long Mr. Elphinston remained 
at Abercairny 'is uncertain; but, in 
the year 1750, he appears taking an 
active pa4 at Edinburgh in the cir- 
culation of Dr. Johnson’s Ramblers, 
the numbers of which, with the au- 
thor’s concurrence, he re- published 
in Scotland, with a translation of 
many of the mottoes by himself. As 
the advertisement by which he an- 
nounced the publication on the 1st of 
June, 1750, cannot but be considered 
at tins day as a curious document, 
and as it presents no inconsiderable 
trait of tfie character of the editor, 
the insertion of it here will not be 
<lecn|ftd irrelevant. It was found in 
print among his papers : and opposite 
to the word ^Edinburgh, the date of 
June 1, 1750* is written in his own 
hand. 

“ Just published, on a fine wi iting- 
paper, and in a small octavo size, fjt 
For binding in pocket volumes. The 
Rambler . To be Continued on Tues- 
days and Fridays. Nullius addict us , 
$rc. Edinburgh: printed for the au- 
thor; sold by William Gordon and 
C. Wright, at their shops in the Par- 
liament Close, price one penny each 
number, and regularly delivered to 
subscribers in town, or sent to the 
country by post. 

“This paper, which lately began 
itscouife at London, sterns very hap- 
a&y calculated after the manner of 
the Spectator, in a variety cf moral 
aklid *criiical essays, equally solid and 
' agreeable, to improve taste while it 
entertains it; to«£xpose,vice, with all 
the force of ridicule, as well as of ar- 
gument; and to set forth virtue in all 
her charms. This being the s<5le de- 
sign of the Rambler, be never ranges 
in the fdgiom df politic^ ahd conveys 


neither news nor advertisements. The 
reception he has met with in his na- 
tive country, and which he must in- 
deed meet with, wherever learning 
and knowledge, digested by genius 
and virtue;, wherever delicacy of sen- 
timent or beauty of style, is admired, 
flatters his Scottish editor, that he 
introduces r to his countrymen noun- 
acceptable acquaintance, by having 
prevailed with this new writer, * bless- 
ed (as theKemcmbrnncci justly paints 
him)nvith a vigorous imagination, un- 
der the restraint of a classical judg- 
ment, and master of all the t harms 
ant* graces of expression,’ to renew in 
Scotland h\s Rambles at half the London 
price.” - * 

Johnson wait highly gratified with 
the successful zeal ot his friend, and 
transcribed himself the mottoes for 
the numbers of the English edition, 
when published in volumes, affixing 
the name of the translator, which has* 
beep continued in every subsequent 
edition. «» 

In the year 1750, Mr. Elphinston, 
while residing in Edinburgh, lost his 
mother, of whose death lie gave a very 
affecting account, «in a ‘letter u» his 
sister, Mrs. Strahan, then living in 
London. This being shewn to John- 
son, brought tears to his eyes, and 
produced from his pVn one of the 
most beautiful letters of condolence 
ever written. It was published among 
his other works. This debt Mr. pi- 
pin’ ik ton had a melancholy opportu- 
nity of repaying about two years after, 
when Johnson lost, his wife; and 
again, in 1769* on the d6ath of his 
mother; nor was it paid .in coin less 
sterling. 

In 1751, he married Miss Gordon, 
the daughter of a brother of General 
Gordon, of Auchintoul, and grand- 
daughter of Lord Auchintoul, one of 
the senators of fc thc # College of Justice, 
before the revolution of 1688 . About 
two years after his marriage, Mr. El- 
phinston left Scotland, and fixed his 
abode near the metropolis of Eng- 
land; fii'st at drompton, and after- 
wards at Kensington ; where, ■ for 
many years, be kept aAchool hi a large 
and elegant house, opposite to the 
king’s gardens, and which, at that 
time, Stood the first on entering Ken- 
sington. This noble mansion has 
since, not only been hid by new 
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house?, some of which stand upon the 
old play -ground, but defaced by the 
blocking lip o£ the handsome bow- 
windows belonging to the once elegant 
ball-room, at the top of the eastern 
division of the house. 

in the year 17- r >3, he made a poeti- 
cal version of the younger Racine's 
celebrated poem of Religion, which 
at the suggestion of Richardson, the 
amiable author of Clmissa, 8cc. he 
sent to the author of the Night 
Thoughts, whose applause it teccived ; 
both for the utility of the work, and 
the spirit of the translation. Finding 
no English grammar, of which he 
could approve, he, about this time, 
composed one himself for the use of 
his pupils, which he afterwards pub- 
lished in two duodecimo volumes. In 
176-3, he published his Poem, entitled, 
“Education” It is a complete plan 
of reason, detailed in spirited v’erse, 
and evinces not only the just ideas, he 
had conceived of the pro. ince he had 
adopted, hut his powers to exec ute it* 

It was impossible for n man like Mr. 
Elphinston to li\e at Kensington, 

adding to 4 he number of bis 

fiicnds, the grcatyrhai icter who was 
then icetoi of tiufpau-Ji, Dr. .1 - >i (in. 
It has been fllwavs a boa-t of the wi iter 
of this memoir, |nat fiom Ins situation 
as a pupil of Mr. Elphinston’s, heliad 
the honour of being presented 'to l)r. 
Jortin, Dr. Franklin, and Dr. John- 
son, a triumviiate not easily matched. 
r J'he death of Joitin, in 1770, was 
severely felt by Mr. Elphinston. 

Mr. Elphinston was always a ready 
champion in the cause of innocence. 
Among other occasions, one that hap- 
pened, while he resided at Kensing- 
ton, was of an extraoidinary nature. 
During the ’mayoralty of the famous 
John Wilks, one William Gibbs, u 
parishioner of x Ke»sington, being ac- 
cused by a worthless fellow of having 
robbed him on the highway, was tried 
at the Old Bailey, and foand guilty. 
In spite of this, upon enquiiy made by 
tlie inhabitants of the panMi, thclnuii 
was clearly found to be innocent, and 
to have been clscwheie at the time of 
the pretended robbery, in conse- 
quence of this, a petition was drawn 
up for him, and signed by the inha- 
bitants; but Mr. Elphinston, not sa- 
tisfied with being among the sub- 
scribers of the petition, wrote a letter 

Universal Mag. Vut. XIII. 


to Wilks, in which be stated t! e 
grounds that raarfifested the man’s in- 
nocence with convincing perspicuity. 
The letter is extant, and reflects the 
highest honour on the writer. It was 
successful ; but the man had lost his 
health in prison, aiui died soon after 
hisjiberation. 

In March, 1776, Mr. Elphinston 
gave up his school, but continued to 
let-ide in the same bouse in Kensing- 
ton for some time longer, employing 
himself in a translation of Martial, 
the proposals for publishing which, 
he now began to circulate. He re- 
moved fimn Kensington in 1778, and 
in the same year lost his \jife. His 
grief on that event was deep. “ Such 
a loss,” as Dr. Johnson wrote to him 
on the occasion, “ lacerates the mind# 
and breaks the win le system of pur- 
poses and hopes. It leaves a dbtual 
vacuity in life, that allord? nothing 
on which the affections can fix, or to 
which endeavour may be directed.” 

Jt i.s remaikablo, lpnv ingenious gi ief 
is in stalling accusations of deficiency 
toward^ a beloved object torn away 
fiom all future attentions. In a letter 
to his nejdiew, lie ‘-u'.s, “ though I 
flat tried rm^eSf i bat 1 was neither in- 
attentive, nor iiiscndbl? to what I 
enjoyed, various and \ oignant are the 
regrets I now feel, when 1 reflect how 
imperfectly [ promoted the happiness 
of her I certainly held dearest on 
eartli*, and how often, I tatltcr intend- 
ed, than administered, the numberless 
assiduities indispensable to the coinf- 
f(jrt of one who composed every com- 
fort to me.” The consolation and 
affection lie received from his friends, 
and the flowing in of subscriptions to 
his translation of Martial, conspitcdto 
draw him from despondence; and, 
being advised to visit Scotland, hd 
gave up his residence in London, dis- 
posed of his furniture, and in a short 
time set out upon his journey. In r>f 
Scotland, lie rccehed numberless ci- 
vilities, and there was a talk among f 
his fiicnds of the necessity of esta- 
Wishing a professorship mf the Eng- 
lish language* at the University of 
Edinburgh, with a wish that he should 
fdl the chair. ThaJdca had been sug- 
gested by Mr. (soon after Sir John) 
Sinclair, of UJbster. The Lord fttde f 
Baron Mongoriicrv,T)r. Robertson the 
Historiographer of Scotland, the Earl 

X 
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of Dalhousie, who^ad been Mr. El- 
phi ns ton's .pupil, Lord Elphinston, 
and others, consulted on the subject; 
but it fell to the ground : and in the 
autumn of 1770, he returned to Lon- 
don* haying previously given a course 
of Lectures on the English language; 
first at Edinburgh, and then in the 
public. hall of the University of Glas- 
gow. 

He now published his system of or- 
thography, under the title of “ Pro - 
pricty Ascertained in her Picture," and 
determined to support his theory by 
practice; to make an effort to change 
the whole system of etymology for 
that of ‘analogy ; to set derivation at 
defiance, and to create a revolution in 
favour of pronunciation ; or, in his 
own words, to make Orthography the 
Mirror of Orthoepy. From this time, 
for the rest of his life, whatever lie 
published or wrote, was committed to 
paper in his new mode of spelling. 

. Though a bold, romantic, perhaps im- 
possible scheme, "it is the less to be' 
wondered at, when it is considered 
that theeaiJyaml great object of his 
philological pursuits, was to establish, 
on a settled basis, the ortlbepy of the 
English language; an attempt, that 
could give hut little hope of success, 
while the form, in which the sounds 
of words weie printed, remained in its 
unsettled state, depending neithei en- 
tirely on etymology, nor analogy ^ but 
founded, as it certainly is, on hetero- 
geneous, and arbitrary custom, with- 
out principle and without rule. 

Painful, indeed, is it to think that a 
man of such merit and virtue, should, 
by a well meant undertaking, contract 
means of comfort already hut too 
narrow': but, in Mr. Elphinstoifs case, 

• this pain is compensated to the ob- 
server, by contemplating the rectitude 
of soul, and perseverance in frugality, 

* that preserved his mind uutainted arid 
unbroken. He lived upon the square 
with the world, and supported by con- 
science and temperance, health and 
Spirits never forsook him to the last 
day of .his life. In his sister and bro- 
ther-in-law he had real friends ; but 
the sincerity of Mr. Stiahan, in his 
Opinion of Mr. Elphinston’s scheme, 
and the spirit of the latter, who de- 
fended his own judgment, created a 
difference, which, at one time, wore 

appearance without having the 


reality of alienation, as was fully 
proved. Mr. Strahan died in the year 
1785, and bequeathed a hundred 
pounds a- year, a hundred pounds in 
ready money, and twenty guineas for 
mourning, to Mr. Elphinston, who 
expressed himself, 41 deeply sensible 
of a genefo$jty, though not then first 
demonstrated, never before fully 
known.” Ilis sister survived her hus- 
band about a month, and by her will 
left her brother two hundred a-year 
more. 

* Mr. Elphinston was no solitary be- 
ing; a more social or affectionate 
heart was never bestowed on man. 
Being now easy in his circumstances, 
lie espoused a lady* who, though many 
years younger than himself, had the 
discernment to appreciate the merits 
both of his head and heart. On the 
frit of October, 1785, Miss Falconar, 
the daughter of the lley. James Fal- 
conar, and the niece of Bishop Fal- 
conar, bestowed her hand upon him ; 
and a happier mafriage, as proved by 
an experience of four and twenty 
years, has seldom been celebrated. 

In the yea** f7S7. Mr. Efpdmston 
once more visited Scotland, where he 
was again reccived 4 *with affection «nd 
respect ; and after a , kort stay returned 
to England, and fix£d his residence at 
Islington, where he continued for 
some years, cultivating fiicndship by 
social intei course and epistolary cor- 
respondence ; and where, having pre- 
served a large collection of letters, 
during the space of forty years, he 
amused himself in his leisure, with 
arranging and publishing a selection 
of them. 

In the spring of 1792* drawn by 
friendship, he removed from Isling- 
ton to Elstree, in Hertfordshire, where 
his time was devoted to the same ra- 
tional enjoyments, ^friendship, con- 
versation, and letters; where old age 
gradually^and not uneasily, advanced 
Upon him; and where, reposing on 
the affection, and supported by the 
increasing assiduity, of an amiable 
and exemplary wife, he lingered 
cheerfully on the verge of eternity, 
prepared, if ever man was, to obey, 
with equal cheerfulness, the summons 
to pass it. 

About three years ago, the conve- 
nience of being near town, induced 
him to take a house at Hammersmith, 
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where he continued till his death, 
whicji took place on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, in the 88th year of his age. 
Though he rtiay he said to have pos- 
sessed uninterrupted health, yet a few 
weeks, picvious to his dissolution, one 
of his legs swelled, and put on ah ap- 
pearance that excited apprehension ; 
but this was totally removed, and he 
continued well and happy during his 
remaining days, on the very last of 
which no unusutil symptoms were ob- 
served to create alarm. He went to 
bed lather earlier than usual but 
woke in the night, and endeavouring 
to sit up found" himself too feeble, on 
which Mrs. KIphinston called in her 
sister, and shoitly ‘after', he breathed 
his last, without a struggle or a pan;’. 
Me was buried at Kensington. The 
same unwearied* and never-failing at- 
tention which Mrs. Eiphinston had 
bestowed upon him for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, continued after life. 
He had many years ago rather hinted, 
than expressed, a wndi to her, that Ins 
remains mijjht be deposited there; the 
recollection was followed by a ready 
compliance, and he was attended t hi - 
.Jl^ fi r bv a yumber of friends, who 
lo\ enand rcvercd^jlft* 

Mr. KlphinstojTs works were nume- 
rous : a cjytical/nvestigation of them 
would dead tMgreat length; most of 
them possess Vteiling meiit, which, 
howevei, has been veiled by the or- 
thographical clothing he persevering- 
ly gave to all lie wrote. He was a 
great scholar, and an excellent ciitic. 
As a poet, his versification was some- 
times lhnving and smooth ; at others, 
unliai monious, and sacrificed not 
only to sense, but too often to rhwue, 
in which he allowed no license. As a 
prose wi iter, lie had early habituated 
his pen t» t.ii inverted arrangement, 
which he carried into almost every 
subject lie touched upon ; but he vs as 
seldom obsctoie, jyid at times wrote 
with a simplicity, which showed that 
be bad the choice of style, and which 
is, unfortunately, published in his 
own analogical orthography v 

liut, after all, it is as a man and a 
Christian that he excelled; as a. son, 
a brother, a husband, a father to 
many, though be never had children 
of bis own ; as a fi tend, an enlightened 
patriot, and a loyal subject. Ilia 
« manners' were simple, hi# rectitude 


undeviating. v In religion 3ie em- 
braced the state establishment to its 
full extent: his tvety, though exem- 
plary, was devoid*of shows the since- 
rity of it was self evident : but, though 
unobtrusive, it became impatient ou 
the least attempt at profaneness; and 
an oath he could not endure. On 
such occasion*, be never failed boldly 
to correct the vice, whencesoever it 
proceeded. 

Mr. Eiphinston was middle-sized, 
and slender in his person; he bad a 
peculiar countenance, which, perhaps, 
would have been considered an ordi- 
nary one, but for the spirit and intel- 
lectual emanation which it possessed. 
He had singularities, some of which 
were undoubtedly foibles. Ue. never 
complied with fashion in file altera- 
tion of bis clothes. In a letter to a 
friend, in 178:2, he says, “ time has 
no more changed ipy heart than my 
dress:” and he might have said it 
again on the 8th of October, 1800 * 
Tb^, colour of >i is suit of clothes was 
invariably, except when in mourning, 
what is called a diab; his coat was 
made in the fashion that reigned when 
he learned from France in the be- 
ginning of the last century, with flaps 
and buttons to the pockets and sleeves, 
and without a cape ; he always wore a 
powdered bag-wig with a high toupee, 
and walked w ith a cocked hat, and an 
amber- headed eauc ; hi* shoe buckles 
had seldom been changed, aud were 
always of the samesijfe; and he never 
wore boots. It must be observed, 
however, that he lately, more than 
once, offered to make any change Mrs, 
Elpblnsion might deem proper; but 
in her eves his virtues and worth had 
so sanctified his appearance, that she 
would have thought the alteration a 
sacrilege. Mr. Elphinston’s principal 
foibles originated, some in virtue it- 
self, atid utheis in the system he bad 
eailv laid down for piescrvirsg the 
puiity of the English tongue. As up 
instance «>f the former, when any la- 
dies were in com pany* whose $lee*W 
were at a distance from their elbows, 
or whose bosoms weie at atU exposed, 
be would fidget from .place to place, 
look askance with a Slight convulsion 
of his left eve, and uevet rest till be 
approached some of them, and point- 
ing fo their arms, say, w <>*V yes* in- 
deed ! it is very pretty* but ^ betrayc 

I 2 
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more fashion than ^modesty;" or some 
similar phrase: after which he be- 
“ came good humoured. In respect to 
the foible from the 'other source, it 
consisted in talcing the liberty of cor- 
recting others in the mispronuncia- 
tion of their words; hut, far from 
meaning to hurt or offend, it was evi- 
dent that his intention was to oblige; 
and, if it was not always received with 
deference, it ought, at least, always fa 
have been attributed to the simplicity 
of his character, never to impolite- 
ness, still less to churlishness. 

Mr. Dallas has also published co- 
pies' of the letters, written by Mr. 
Elpbinston and Dr. Johnson, alluded 
to in his Memoirs, in which the piety 
of these productions is the most pio- 
minent point. The memorialist has, 
also, repeatedly mentioned Mr. El- 

I slington's uncommon partiality for 
lis new orthographical scheme. In- 
deed, from the opportunities' we have 
had of judging, thi s penchant of Mr. 
Elphinston’s entered into all his 
thoughts and all his actions. In, a 
letter to the celebrated William Ju- 
lius Mickle, the translator of the Lu- 
iiad, (the following is a copy of the 
same from the original, with which 
we have been favoured) we find it 
mentioned as 44 his own new plan," 
which he even then secerned, anx- 
ious to communicate to Mr. Mickle, 
whose opinion it is probable he had 
solicited upon the first edition of 
the ljuuad from the Portuguese of 
Camocns. The letter, here inserted 
verbatim* seems to imply this at 
least : — ' 

Sir,— I have read your poom with 
Up houest delight, and your historical 


Dissertations with no less advantage. 
I would, therefore, gladly pay part of 
what I owe as a member of the public* 
by presuming to offer von various 
hints upon the stile aifd rime, that at 
least may not hurt the following edi- 
tions. 

“ You have here the false rimes of 
the first boo|(s ; and, if you can be in 
town before the next edition, I wo’ultl 
grudge neither time ijor attention to 
lend (with 50(1) every little light in 
my power that might contribute to 
render the work, if not more beauti- 
ful, less exceptionable; to render it 
an undiminishable honour to both 
ends of the island, and a continuing 
reward to its highly-deserving author, 
wli*> will, at least, allow me the justice 
of being. Sir, his ardent, as well as 
earnest, servant, 

“ James Klphinston." 
44 Kensington , Sept. 4 , 1776." 

** Many observations would I make 
if we had time together. I would ob- 
ject to certain terms, certain phrases, 
certain stresses, &c. The prose, as 
well as ver&c, would I venture here 
and there to scan ; nor wotdd I 1 pnyvr' 1 
any criticism attempting to 

account for it. My ^wn new plan I 
would submit to you« examination, 
had l cither a frank or Cither oppor- 
tunity." 

[Here follow the list of bad rhymes 
before referred to, in which Mr. El- 
nhinstou appears rather fastidious; 
but it has been remarked that, in his 
own productions, he was sometimes 
inclined to prefer the sound rather 
too much at the expense of other con- 
siderations.] f 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


T HE meeting of parliament is na- 
turally an event of great interest 
id this, country^ as to every country is 
the eonduct of its legislative body. 
^Wehave elsewhere observed, that an 
improvement has taken place jn the 
affitirs of the world, by the superiors 
ill ma-nv states fueling, as it were, the 
obligation of a communication with 
the tubjects op the state of their ge- 
net**! welfare. Whatever may be the 
nature of their government, of which 
theoretical writers make more account 


than the question deserves, it is now 
felt as an acknowledge# truth, that 
governors are not a set of men, com- 
missioned by tlie Almighty, to trample 
under foot their fellow creatures, but 
persons invested with power for the 
general good of the country over 
which they preside. This homage to 
public opinion is paid by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his mes- 
sage to the Congress ; by the Emperor 
of France to his Senate; by the King 
of these islands lo his Parliaments 
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The comparison of these documents the registering of lathed property h 
will enable the* judicious reader to continued* and an ameliorated land* 

form a clearer idea pf the politics of tax is expected to lie the fruit of it 

these countries* than the laboured The Administration of Justice iv-com- 
essays of voluminous writers on their plete throughout the empire. lie* 
constitutions. ligion affords no cause of ill wilb 

The Exposee of France * is a very perfect liberty of conscience is al* 

valuable paper. It is drawn up with lowed. 

great clearness, and iu a much better To the subject of War a consider* 
stile than the political papers sub- able portion of the Exposee is dedi- 
mitted to our parliament; and, under cated : for it contains the triumphs of 
various beads, it sets before the state the French in Austria, and the dij- 
the efforts made for the general good, graces of the British troops at Wal- 
The heads are — Public Works— Pub- cheren and in Spain. — The article of 
lie Instruction — Agriculture — Ma- Politics settles the fate of Poland, the 
mi fact tires aud Industry — Mines — ,,nins of the kings of the confederacy, 
Commerce — Finances — AdminUtra- the expected peace with Sweden, the 
lion of the Interior, and Justice- avulsion of the states of the church’ 
War — Politics. from the Pope, on which the JJmperor 

Under the head of Public Works, proclaims the grand and inestimable 
we find most meritorious labours cm- truth, — that neither* pope nor priest 
ployed in canals ; joining the Rhine ought to enjoy auy temporal sove- 
with the Meuse, the Rhone with the reignty. Intimations arc given of a 
Rhine, the canal of Burgundy \ in change in Holland, which may make 
the harbours of Cherbourg, Havre, it a portion of the empire. Bona* 
Antwerp, AUo, and Marseilles: *in parte is to be the mediator of Switzer* 
roads over the Alps, Apennines and land, and promised not to oppose the 
Pyrenees : in draining the marshes of* independence of the Spzftiish colonies, 
Bourgain, Cotanliu, and Rochefort, Provided they do not form a con* 
^•wlj^idjiear Paris, beautiful bridges flection. with England. The loss of 
have been ercctcdfaff established, Martinique and Cayenne is confessed, 
and magnififcentjrbuildingH reared: but their restoration, with great im- 
over the whde country establishments provements, at a general peace it 
of mendicitylhflfe been formed; de- prognosticated. 

]M>ts for vaccination fixed; and the Such is the description of the coun- 
disasters occasioned by inundations try, which was, a few years ago, de* 
or other effects of nature, relieved. dared bv the Pittites of England to 
For Public Instruction, the lmpe- be blotted out of the map of Europe* 
rial University has been opened, and Sifth is the effect of talents and genius 
academies and lyccutns are formed: in the restoration of a state from the 
forthe rncouiagcmeiit of sciences depth of ruin, and in the raising of it 
and the arts,* premiums have been in so short a time to a pitch of pro- 
distributed. specify, which, iu the best days of it» 

Agriculture is improving, from the ancient' mnnarchs, it never expected 
importation of Spanish and Herman to attain. Far be h from us to lament 
flocks: ambit is heic observed, that that so many millions of our fellow- 
some districts, feel the inconvenience creatures are freed from the terrors 
of a superfluity of corn. Manufac- ofanarchv — are rescued from religious 
tures and Mimes ^receiving indi- thraldom and popish tyranny— are un* r 
rect improvement ; as these are things der the government of fixed laws, *nd 
to be left to individual exertions. It an improved mode of legislation**^ 
is allowed, that the external com- that, whatever may be the character 
merce by sea has suffered by the supe- of their gicat emperor in other f#* 
rioritvo? the English on this element; spects, no exertions art wanting on 
bat the trade with Germany, Italy, his part to promote ttye welfare and 
and the rest of Europe is very con- prosperity of his empire, 
liderable. An address of thanks was nnanf- 

Finamte presents but a small ar- mously voted to the Emperor, and 
tide; for it is not necessary to raise they were delivered, in an paosile 
cither new contributions or new loans: speech, by a deputation of th#irgii* 
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lative bodjj, to which he replied jn a 
dignified “manlier, expressing his 
wishes for a longer life, to enrich 
am) embellish France with all the 
prosperity which he had conceived it 
capable of attaining. 

The Message of the President of the 
United States had not equal scope 
for amplification ; and it began with 
the expression of deep regret, that the 
British government had lefused to 
ratify the engagements of its pleni- 
potentiary, and the steps which were 
taken in consequence in the various 
ports. The arrival of another mini- 
ster from England brought hopes of 
a speedy arrangement : hut they were 
‘frustrated by his conduct, which made 
it necessary to jefuse ail communi- 
cation with him. This necessity will 
be’made known to England, when the 
iti-conduct of its minister will be pro- 
perly estimated. An opening is left 
for communications by any other per 
sou 5 and it is hoped, that with the 
person the unfriendly policy town ids 
the United States will be changed. — 
With France{ the other Belligerent 
power, the relations are not so fa-.* 
Tourakle as could be wished panel by 
others materia! injuries on the .com- 
merce of the States have not been 
duly controlled nor repressed : but it 
is observed, that seveial Americans 
may have, by their conduct, occasion- 
ed suspicions, by which the honest 
commerce of their fellow-citizens has 
suffered. The powers of Barbatw con- 
tinue friendly to the American flag; 
ami the Indians on the borders are 
peaceable, and making rapid strides 
to civilization. The tonifications on 
the coast arc in many places com- 
pleted, and the orders for the equip- 
ment of ships have been fu llv executed. 
A due organization of the militia is 
Tecommemlcd : fears arc held out that 
tilt state of the Junes may require a 
loan 5 but on the due conduct to be 
observed reference is made to the 
jyledom and courage of the congress. 

In the midst of difficulties, the sit o- 
iitfcxi at home affords abundant rea- 
«0»s for thankfulness to Providence. 
Thfc face of the country presents every 
where the evidence of laudable enfer- 
yitiic, extensive capital, and durable 
Improvement. The injuries offered 
by the Belligerent powers to coni - 
wercifc have ttimulated home exer- 


tions, and rendered the country less 
dependent on foreign supplies. " The 
President, with great propriety, ter- 
minates his address with a call to bis 
countrymen to cherish a devout gra- 
titude to the Supreme Being, ana to 
implore, from the same omnipotent 
source, a blessing on the consultations 
and measures about to be undertaken 
for the welfare of the country. * 
According to the constitution of the 
States, the papers relative to the sub- 
jects in the Message were laid before 
Congress ; and one of its earliest acts 
was to* make a law to correct the in- 
solence of ambassadors, and to send 
the British minister out of the coun- 
try. From what has reached this, 
country, suspicions unfavourable to 
his conduct have been excited; but 
we would wait till his justification has 
been laid befoie Parliament, befoie 
we decide upon it ; and notwithstand- 
ing Jiis impolicy and rudeness, we will 
hope that there is still room left for a 
friendly ariangement between the two 
countries. 

* The King’s infirmities did not per- 
mit him to appear in the Parliament; 
but the session was opened, ^tl,» 
usual formal i/'V^Sy commissioncis, 
who read his spcectw and delivered a 
copy to the Speak e» of t/*e House of 
Commons. It contented the regret 
of the King for the defeat of the Au- 
strians, though it is as^eited that they 
undertook the war without anv i»- 
couragement on his part, and leccivcd 
every possible assistance from this 
country. The attack on the Scheldt 
was intended for the latter purpose ; 
and though the principal ends of the 
expedition have not been obtained, 
yet the security of this country will be 
materially improved by the demolition 
of the doch and wor/cs at Flushing.— 
Papers, relative to the expedition, 
are to be laid before parliament. The 
fate of Sweden elites*' again lamen- 
tations, with hopes, however, that 
the relations of friendship between 
the two states will be continued.— 
Portugal is said to have received great 
protection from the united efforts of 
the King and the Prince Regent, and 
the French to have been checked in 
th ir career by the glorious victory at 
Tahvera. The call of theO&rtcz in- 
spires hopes of fresh vigour in th<| 
Spaniards in defence of their country. 
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and promises of support are held out ing, and impfbving^Ac country. The 
to them. Regrets are expressed for Englishman has tif reason to envy Ms 
the intercourse being interrupted be- neighbour, except on one"* account, 
tween this country and the United that the finances of France Seem to bd 
States ; but hopes are entertained of under much better management than 
its being renewed. Reliance is placed those of England, 
on the zeal atft loyalty of the country Fiance is accustomed to delight in 
for fresh supplies ; though regrets are exciting astonishment. Its Expos^e 
expressed for the necessity of such a will be read all over Europe, ahd the 
pressure upon the subjects. The state vanity of the Frenchman will be gra- 
of the inferior clergy is recommended titled: it will excite, however, emu* 
to the attention of parliament; that Iation in other sovereigns to do sotne- 
of our trade and revenue is highly thing worthy of their office. Scarcely 
commended: the utmost vigilance, had they read it, when a new project 
perseverance, and fortitude against became the subject of general cbn- 
the common enemy are called for; versation. The imperial house pf 
and implicit confidence is placed on Napoleon was collected together, im- 
the protection of providence, the wis- perial and regal majesties, princes 
tlom of parliament, the bravery of our and princesses, A matter of great 
forces, and the spirit and determina- concern to the imperial house was to 
tion of the people. be agitated. The emperor opened 

The stile and character of these the subject to this stately meeting, 
three Expo&ees paitakc, in a, great pre enting to it the necessity of his 
degree, of the character of their re- providing for the wants of his people, 
spective nations; and, on this ac- by leaving an heir to that thtone on 
count, an Englishman ought not to which piovidence had placed him. 
feel all the gloom and despondency To do this his present marriage must 
which the prosneiity of Fiance, painlbe dissolved ; and that, which had 
-ul Ju* sti cb glowing colours, niight^been/or fifteenyears a source of hap- 
excite. We aidlto*ccolUct that, if piness to him, he must sacrifice to the 
France is biisj/* engaged in public welfare of Fiance. Still bis present 
works, afl^Lbwngs them foiward to consort should hold the rank of cm* 
general notiOT it does not follow that press, and be treated by him as his 
England is idle. It is true, that our best ami dearest friend. The lady re- 
lational expenditure Is euoiniousiy turned her thanks to him for his boun- 
great, and that scarcely any part of ty in exalting her to a throne, ex- 
the public money is bestowed with us pressed her consent to a measure ne- 
as in France: hut the exertions of in- tcssaiy for the country, and declared 
dividuals in this country far exceed that she should always look to him, 
the most pompons descriptions of our as her great benefactor and best friend, 
neighbours. If the French Emperor and exult iu the saciifice tints made 
is engaged in beautifying ,and im- of their mutual affections. A note 
pioving his metropolis, what ar$ his was taken of the whole transaction by 
a#ts compared with the East-lndia a proper officer, and laid before the 
and WeU- India and the London senate, which decreed that the mar- 
Docks; the various works for con- riage should he dissolved, the title oi 
veying wftter to every part of the empress queen be retained, and an 
town f the miUj|i*gs of the Rank and, annual income of two millions ol 
the India-House i the projected plans francs accompany it. TothisBona- 
of new bridges; atid, # if wc cast our pat te has added very munificent x»m« 
eye over our country, roads and canals stmts; and the worid js naw'loolntfg 
meet us in every direction; vast »na- with anxious expectation to his future 
nufactures; great undertakings above choice, and the good city of Path 
and under ground, shew that, in spite thinking of the splendor of anothei 
of the inordinate taxation of this coronation. The dissolution of a royal 
country, and the wasteful expenditure marriage is no novelty: our history 
of the public money, the spirit of the affords the most ludicrous instance 
people breaks through every obstacle, of the acts of power in this respect j 
and is employed in beautifyiug,addrn- and Bonaparte may live &m ti 
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many causes Ac dissolution of the sent out of it, to take up bis residence, 
’ marriage contract as did our Henry it is supposed, with an ample allow- 
the Eighth. , * ance some where in Switzerland. His 

The looking opt for a new empress brother in misfortunes who has found 
does not prevent the march of armies, ap asylum in England,” has written to 
nor the establishment of new juris- him, on the melancholy occasion, 
dictions. Immense reinforcements are with those condolences which natu- 
fent “into Spain* and it is probable rally flow from the mind of a person 
that they will soon be headed by the who has been educated in those no- 
Emperor; but Holland is not as yet tions of royalty, which are often in- 
annexed to France. Its king remains culcated, but too often contradicted 
at Paris ; and, it* his kingdom should by the real history’ of life. A throne 
betaken from him, another will easily is the appendage of an office — an 
be found to compensate the loss, office of high utility ; but the duties 
Perhaps Portugal is the destined ex* attached to it aie not always to be 
change; itl which case the fate of performed with equal ease} and, if 
Holland may not be determined till the possessor, in difficult times, is not 
the spring; but the consequence of equal to the task, he must resign his 
this annexation will give great mari- post to a more vigorous compe- 
time strength to the French, who aie tifor. 

everywhere building ships, expect- Opposite quarters of the world claim 
ingtoman them with. Dutch sailois. our attention, and from both volu- 
—Spain will^ increase the maritime minous papers have arrived. To 
strength of France, for the conquest America, a minister was sent to rc- 
of that country seems to be now in- concile, it was hoped, the existing 
evitable. Another great battle has differences between thisVountry and 
shewn the impossibility of the Spa- Use United States. We had scarcely 
niards standing against the French; /heard of his arrival, when the news of 
and the moment Bonaparte hegds hi</ his dismissal from the ^ountyvwa*. 
troops, we may expect that every rumoured soou after Itwtfs 

thiyg will fall before him. Nothing contium-d, that thi\ gentleman had 
can exceed the. folly of the Junta.— — had a few comet si v iou&| with the 
Confusion reigns in it. No great American ministry, w^a**; as it is said, 
mind is likely to start up, and the he behaved in so rude* and insulting 
calling of the cortez is too late for a manner, that it was impossible to 
any beneficial purpose. As to Por- conduct a negociation with him.— 
tugai, we shall have a full account W hen two parties are at variance, 
of |hat country, when Lord Welling- either from a real or an imaginary 
tot* brings Us back his ill -conducted cause, and consent to meet, nothing 
army, and gisesa full relation of all can be so absurd as to introduce past 
his negligences and ignorances. grievances, or to dwell upon .affronts, 

Tr et the possession of Spain is not and discuss their nature. Our am- 
ascertained. In another quarter the bassador accused the American mini- 
fate of a declining empire has been sters of duplicity : they naturally were 
unexpectedly suspended. The Turks affronted; the ambassador carried 
Isfcve, in a great battle, beat tjie Bus- himself very high, and they refused to 
ftlaovand compelled them to retire to have any intercourse witluhim. Who 
the northern banks of the Danube, is in the wrong, th/whole busi- 
T^The Exposee, also, of Bonaparte ness, time will discover : and it would 
to intimate, that Constantinople not be difficult to unravel, if ail the 
remain for some little time longer papers from t r ne time the American 
#|t»e hands of its present possessors, treaty arrived here, were befoie us: 

pf tourxe it will not be difficult but we must have a clear history of 
to patchup a peace between the two Mr. Erskine’s negotiation, and of the 
^owndlog parties. Russia, in this movements in our cabinet for the 

m iriU making preparations duly first week nfterthe arrival of the'treaty, 
future. campaign. . Sweden and before the, whole is completely ex- 
^maricjtre at peace, and the late plained. It is inexplicable almost, 
former country has been wkhout the clue to be derived from 
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^behaved in *htT ' 1 
wtfcd to our last «mb 

i r * ar a declaration of war- bar d 

followed, rwe may still expect to* 
an adjustment, though |be I 7 re 
have taken advantage of the confusjwt 
ro, oi»r poli tics, and may hold out such; 
terms <as will give them a $reat pre- 
ference it* the futupe intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. It Is the' 
interest, however* of America to keep 
at peace: the insults offered to a few 
traders on the seas cannot fie com- 
pared with the losses to a rising coun- 
try, by withdtawtng from honourable 
industry so ihany hands for* the ba«c 
and idle purposes of war, and with the 
real insults to hpmauifv by the de- 
struction of so many of out fellow- 
creatures. 

India has presented a new feature j 
one very common indeed in the , his- 
tory of all nations, whose military are 
.numer ous a mi boar an improper pro- 
■ ponioirto the civil inhabitants. We 
have been prepaied for Mich an event 1 
by the inas^acie at Vellore. WJien 
“vi "jic d>**u*d orders Wr-re issued which 
attacked, to no puJ^winf the religious 
pieju.hees of the jfl'dti ve ttoop-i, it was 
to be exprctftlwt a very great tegard, 
would not belaid to prudence in 
other military anangements. A dis- 
pute, ft was well known, subsisted be- 
tween the mil i tar j and the civil 
power* of Madias, and nothing. could 
oe more extravagant than the. pre- 
tensions of the former, that tlm com- 
, mander-in-ebief should have a seat 
in the council. At .the mot of the 
evil, however, laid some arrange- 
ments, by which various* benefits at- 
tached to the olbeecs were taken from 
them, nud ft seemed' to be expected, 
that the province* should be kepi in 
order by the Military, but the sweets 
should be^arrrctLw#* the civgd stores. 
Dissatisfaction arose, and at la&t ft 
’broke out ittig+open i*>sujToctmp. 
Several regimeatSteombined together, 
and took military positions, atid the 
military of other provinces were called 
in, and the gover^avgeneral himself 
was o^i^wUo.inovp towards scene 
of action A voluminous paper was 
issued by him, containing truths, not* 
to be cmttt evened, on the nature .of 
military discipline • and, the in&ur- 
^gnts do not appear to have possessed 
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w man of great ial^u, who; having 
yawed fhe standard ft revolt, on drawl- 
ing hit ityprd throw? away the scab- 
Inrd, it was, natural that they should 
' ttisagree among themselves, and fall' 
an easy prey to those in whom the 
supreme power was acknowledged to 
bd vested. Terms, however, were not 
offered by them till a slight action 
had taken place; and, far the first 
tittid in India, British troops were 
seen* in hostile army against each 
other. " Every thing is now said to b& 
in a fair way for arrangement: but 
how the breach in military discipline 
is to be restored, we have not yet 
"learned. The government of India is 
of a very particular nature: jtf depen- 
dence on the military is jfeat: the, 
check to insubordination must, from 
the distance' from the native country, 
be s) j «r lit. We have seen a Mat*H%k# 
government' in $gypt: a iiptiW go- 
vernment may, iit, uo great length of 
time, he. the fate of India. 

Ill our domestic $>o!itir?*tho chief 
(s have been in Lbnddn and 
shire. In the city, the refusal to 
veftltc petifinn of theCpmition 
has given i i«e, as was to be ex- 
pected, to animated speeches and 
strong rmoiutimk Mr. Waithman 
displayed his bubal firmness, and the 
,C v bpu«op f fait was unanimous in re- 
senting the affront, awl iti. censuring 
the conduct of the ministers. It was 
resolved, that the sheriffs should pre- 
sent, the resolutions 'of the Halt to the 
King, ami this witi of course produce 
new agitations. In the i Common Coun- 
cil, the popular party has received 
great accession of strength hy the 
elections for the ward? ; aud we may 
therefore expect that the Common 
Council and Common Hall Will ptake j 
common can to in, the' cjue&tions so 
important ,to their cowtffy- \ 

In Berkshire, „ a meeting |F 4$ 
ctrnnty lias been hedden, fewl d 
spirited petition agreed % 

£ipg, on subjects similar 
y a peed by the Common f " 
Folks tone' wo* the chief «i 
this occasiqip, and >adtf4 
firmness It * 

imputed. few me 

evjpryl 

onghf tdhc exj>jfe#sed in ma 
but rcspteifal language to 
reign j and soma maatis^h 
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vised to prevenftoetitiom from Using sTty of a rigoroiH inqdiry into the fajfe 
mere waste pap&r in * secretary’* disasters. The Lords Gfenvftte *$d 
office. Grey the most e^s^ttdtis 

A vacancy for Essex has gi v<yi rilfc flgt ng, aiid were «m spring in ihvec- 
to a contest for the county* in which' tivc. On a division, there appeared 
one candidate rests bis claims upqiT for the amendment '0$; against i t 
his intention to do his duty to his lit. • • 


country, and therefore declines to In the fJomroons, a similar aWnd- 
use the common modes of “ruin- incut was moved, with an addition, 
ing himself to get the votes of his that they felt themselves bound, frith 
constituents, The issue of such a a view to tbevonly atonement that 
contest is easilv to be foreseen. * could be made do an injured people, 
A check has been given to a vicious to‘ institute, without delay, this 'in- 
practice in tlie army, which was not quiry. The amendment was intro- 
censured when Sir Arthur Wellesley d u red by Earl Gower, and supported 
was the object, and several officers with great ehergy and asperity by MV. 
combined together to pay him a very Ward, who took a masterly view of 
flatter it>* compliment. We do not the Spanish and Dutch campaigns.* 
say thatch ey expected a return from Lord Castlereagh .and Mr. ‘Canning 
him, as being a person so intimately opposed it. The former courted in- 
connected With administration ; but quiry, as far as he was concerned in 
we may observe, that the honest ser- public measures. The latter con- 
j cants addressing their compliments tessed that,the possession of Walche- 
to their adjutants, do not labour under r$n was not an object adequate to the 
any »itch suspicions. Inconsequence, expence of the exped ;<: ^n. On thfl| 
however, pf some serjeants at Ciucbca subject of his duel and intrigues in 
acting in this manner, a censure upo*T the cabinet, he expressed his hopes 
their conduct “was passed, byfheco^f- that the I louse would, have too much 
mandej; Xbcie, >£«d it has l?eencfti- delicacy and regard ftfr 
hed and entered into regimental or- of its membfri^Pn-? enter into any dis- 
<k*«s >y the com mander-iu- chief in cussiou ; ami, for disown part, he was 
tins' country, Tbq practice was e\ i determined that * should ever 

dently of dangeious tendency : it induce him to sav oVt* word upon the 
might Hatter the vanity of shell minan strtvjeci — Mr. Whitbread was of a very 
as. Lord WqM^gtqn, apcl ruin the different opinion*; for he conceived 
discipline o|il>e frmy ' for if a set- of that it wa« not a matter of delicate 
officers njeJProg^thcv to piaise t thc fueling the suffering of a person to 
deserving, they may id so "cabal «toge- remain in office who was thought ut>-- 
t her against him who is acting for the qualified ; and questions, he hoped, 
good of the nervine, hut whose inea- would be put to bring to light the 
sures are un pleasing y or if accusa- whole of, this transaction. In ex * 
tions should bfegotiig forward agafnst amrniug th^nte. measures, be noted, 
a comroander-in-cbhdV a club of ge~ with peculiar severity and pioper %ar- 
utual officer^ might Impertinently casm, thr embassy of Lord Wellesley 
step forward (o quash inquiry. and to to Spain, not forgetting big flirtation 
repmunend fhcm«r|vc.s by dishonour- with the, whore of Babylon at Cadiz, 
able actions thins favour,/ The* pre- and then coming hoiri to take a part 
sent enffitttander-in cliTef has fepro* with the No 1 X vv ‘ c q u a d r o n . 4*~T h c 
bated tW practice in proper terms, l^lm.ncellor of the Exchequer, in tlp- 
» and sW|^n its impropriety in a man- fending tli^ ad dresf* insured the House 
>»er||^>yill be satisfactory to evefv that he was no party to the squabbles 
vtruemdtCn ;■ '* between his colleagues, and that it was 

Tfi® debates in Parliament pre-« his whh to retain them iu offiefj that 
sente d|%h iftSya^ expected , the usual he was not to bisune rqr being In his 
, *jmfrfogs between th* ministers and pre$gnt,$ituatioit f as It waxdSa mea- 
• ntf|^rthi f *isters 4 ---k» t!& ftonse of sure forced upon him j and on the xe- 
Loir»;i» address w&sjndpd on the fusel toilet of the noble birds to whom 
lirbjdSj", being, aHi$ual, an echo to uipplfcaiion had been made, he felt it 
the?|pdech. This was inet, by an his duty 6ot to suffer his sovereign to 
amendment, of the ncces- be dictated to; nor to leaVe his m^esty 
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T — , — filing wpulii/ for crer con* 
»nd patfiaipsjit, instead of 
being a check dpott, iihproviddnt 
meamr of , sbpphr, f or a wasteful e.y* 
— „ „, r „ Sit* Jf. penditure, wputu be employed tin ad- 

t gave bis % inrost .^tMigbalancei; between contending 

inapner, lamenting that he factions. Tlie. address was ordered, 
)ia4 Dot heard any "tlmig that tended however, to be carried to the Kin*, 
to give hopes to the country iff the and no disposition appeared 'to en* 
pr^seHt calamities. He $y0nt J o the courage 1 be worthy Baronet in his 
Mjjurcp of the cyjb^the tenute of tbq notions of reform ; « 

seats which were held bv persons in The fbief thing rctnarkablc in the 
tfeityt assembly; and, as long as tlris debates was the palpable inferiority 
continued, so long would be the bon- in talent of the ministerial Mrty, 
flict on the possession of places, which seemed to bean bmitfn Of future 
whilst each party would attribute to ill success. The two duptihts spoke 
its adversary their deficienfcies; and indeed, but they gave very feeble 
the country would in vain look for support in comparison of what they 
efficacious measures.* He urged there* would have done if they hatt not been 
fore the necessity of a parliamentary oppressed by thiMMings inseparable 
reform, without which the same mode from their unfortunate situation. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. . \ • 

Penelope an 2 i William” possess no* claims to notice : consequently the author will 
'*■ expectjjjgir insertion. The attention which we have shewn to his other coin* 
licJffWfTwill soften this rejection, 

** Stephanus” cannot Purely be serious \hen he propose, that every per-on gttonding 
Divine Worship, should be habited it: awt of livery, compose#^ the commonest 
j.-iu**-’ wl i a w d whercfoio ? Reader Jearn : v «|0ti4*ieir piety may be ihu < 'known ; that 
*is as wu know his (J6srf^#foo’mari by his cuttaand cape ! This i-> not the precept of 
Horace— lfesipere m loco. 

We arc cannot oblige u R. A.” by inserting tits communication* It is an 

ini (triable rule w*Jsi us never to admit anonymous criticisms •, por tb>cs Mr. Aspland's 
Oration upon laying the foundation-stone of the New Gravel-Pit Meeting-House at 
Hackney, seem to us to deserve any notice. It may have pleased hh hearers ; but it 
wilt hardly please uw reader*. u lt. A ” should not haye felt olFcnde at our reply to his 
former communication. Had his criticism been all that perfection can demand, it 
would have been equally rejected under rhosf?circumsUnces. We meant utrpeiMmal 
disrespect to “ U. A.*’ 

“ S. C.” on a Duel between tiro Com-iactor * is ton meaty." 

r u The Ode by Barns,” sent to us as unpublished, is to be found in any edition of his 
Poems. Of this we ate sure our cortespondent was not aware. 

, “ Reuben Veritas” shall appear next month. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED* JAN U Aliy, ISIO^ 
th& Ptf imrtfnent will be of gf eat Importance A^tBoJi^ 
, OKSEtXBHaV as well as to Literature in general, it is 
Wayic&z^jyorklmsy b& forwarded as early as possible (free* 
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of J. Calvin. \Compiled from" the 
Nanative of TliWorc Beza. By J. 
Mackenzie. 8vo, * 9»* • 

Narrative of the Rev. ,T. S. C. F. 
Ttc} , Minister to the Jews. i2mo. 
7s. ' * 

CHCMISTUV. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry; il- 
lustrated by Experiments, By S. 
Parkes. 18 mo. 5s. 

“jbHAMA. 

Little Dramas for Young People on 
Subjects chiefly taken fiom History. 
By Mrs. B. Hoofe, fc. Ss. 

* EDUCATION* 

Astograpby, or the Heavens dis- 
played on a new Plan. By J. Greig. 
12mo. 5s. 

An W Dictionary; in 

which the English Woids aie accom- 
panied by 'those which cone^pond 
with them in the Welsh Language, 
f’aicfully compiled fiom the best 
Souices in both Languages. B) 'l 1 . 
Evans. 13irm. 7s. 

A Voeabulaiy of Peisian, Aiabie, 
and English. Al»iid»td fiom the 
Quarto Edition pf Richardson's Die/ 
tiouary. By D. Hopkins, Esp. b\f\ 
li. lGs. “ “ 

A general Dictionary of Commerce, 
Trade, and Manufactures. By T. 
Mortimer, Esq. 8vo. Il, 5s. 

A Gratvun.u of the L a tin Tongue. 
For the Use of Schools. By J . Jones, 
12mo. ,‘K 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Pinkerton’s School Atlav. ftvo. 
12s. 

An Introduction to Geography ; 
intended chiefly for the Esc of 
Schools. By J. Payne* Utuo, 4s. Gd. 


Water from Fai l iff gt on. By W. Ni- 
cholson. Ms. * * 

The Jiigh Pried of Bullion t * Proof 
of the Depreciation of Bank Nhtes. 
By FT. Ricardo. 28. 

*" * Perambulates in London and its 
Environs: comprehending an bisto- 
noat Sketch of the ancient State and 
•h ogress of the British Metropolis. 
By P. Wakrfield. lSmo. $s.6d. 

" Original Stories and Anecdotes; 
through which are convened a Mo* 
therms Observations to her Children, 
6f different Ages. . 12mo. 5s. 

Elise on les Papiers do Famille. Par 
A. Lafontaitia. 4 vols. 13mo. 14s. 

The New Family Receipt Book; 
containing Seven Dumbed truly 'va- 
luable Riccipts, in various Blanches 
of domestic Economy ft. 7*>. 6d* 

Lfc vi a i Moycn do plane en C’om- 
pagnio. 1 }ino. G*. 

Tahail’s Moral Tales, in Prove and 
Veisc. Selected fiom the best Au- 
thors. lvol. Jbmo. 10s. Gd. 

Mavoi’s Catechisms of iniiveisal 
Tlistoiy, and Ilistoi) of England. Is. 
tael i. 

A Series of Lctteisi*. *7f ‘ 

E. Caitcr anwadf^.s C. r I albot, tiom 
the Yeai J 74 1 to ^ 770 . Published 
fiom Manusciipts \i J, 1 /., Possession 
ofihe Rev. M. Puidtfiigtou, M.A. 4 
vols. Hvo. 1 1. lGs. 

A practical Syn >psis of the physi- 
cal and political Strength of the chief 
Ppweis of Europe down to the Peace 
of Vienna, 1809. By W. Ticken. 
2S. Gd. 

An Analysis of Mr. Locke’s Essay 
concei imig human Understanding. By 
E. Oliver, D.D. 5s. 
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State of the Zetland Islands. By A. 
Edmonston, M.D 2 vols. Svo, 18s. 

A Description of the FeroHslands; 
contain ingan Account of their Situ- 
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Ai» Universal History, from the 
* Creation of the World to the Time of 
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Josephine, or the Advantages of a 
Summer., Intended for the Amuse- 
ment of Young Ladies, 12nio. JK 

Meteorological and N'iiscellanemis ; 
applicable to Navigation, Gardening, 
and Farming, af J. Oa»p*r. 

fcvo. v 108. ’« 

Original FaCbles. JV a Lady. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on tee Passions^ a vhls* 
‘l2ma s 10s . 4 % 

* An Account of the several Life In- 
surance Companies^ established in 
Landau. By„r\ Bally, is, » 

> Cursory Remark* on .Corpulence. 
%r. 1 

' Ad Anaref to the Strictures** the 

Quarterly Review, No# lV t open the 



New Pxh&cntfmi, 


ft 


of the Bight Hon. G« Canning Writers *, a Satirical/ Novel. 3 vols, 
to the Earl of Camden, is. 6d. las. jr 

H^«^«^ia,orarcl\ae^logicaltnfl Coclcbs in Sea^hof a Mistress. 
phHcfldgical Disserta&om; containing 2 vols. 10s. 
a Manuscript fodiid among the Ruins 
of Herculaneum,. 4to. 1 L I is. (id. 

Observations on Matters of\ Prize, 
and the Practice of the Admiralty 
Prize Courts. By J. F. Pott. 5s. 7% Cottage : 

A' Scourge for the* Adulterers? Maxwell, 

Duellists, Gamesters, and Self-Mur- 
derers,' of 1810. 2s., . 

Les Oraisons Funcbres, ct le* Dis- 
cours sur niistoire Universelle. Par 
Bossuet. In's2 tomes royal 8vo. ties 
elegamment im primes par Bulmer, 


Fact and Fiction, or the Rake for 
Want of Thought. By E* Mayor. 
3 vols. 12mo. 13s. Gd. 

The Earl of Desmond, or Q*Briejft*$ 
Cottage: an Irish Story. Bv Ml*. 
~ ” 3 vols. 15s. \ 

The Adultress, or Memoirs ofYwo 
Noble Families. By an English Wo- , 
man. 4 vols. it. is. 

* POETRY. 

Metamorphosis of Sona; a 


The 


viciiuui iim. nt nw ii lines imi jjuuuci, TT . rf . . . f * _r 

&<\ sur beau Papier, ll. V-sur.Pa- ” in , t | u Ia ‘ e: witfe. Glossary. ByJ. 


pier superfm, 11. iGs. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Mr. 
Perceval, First Lord of the Treasury, 
Sr c. Src. Sr c. By R. Jackson, M.D. 
Is. 

The Hindu Pantheon. By E. 

Moore, F.R.S. 4to. 5l. -5s. * 

Beauties selec ted from the Writings 
of %Jpfca.Wm, Paley, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle; with an Account 
of his Life. By W. H. Reid. & 
4%0d. Shei wood and Co. *’*< 

Journal of aT^tJtnental Officer, 
during the roednt Campaign jn Por- 
tugal aiuN^pwn, tinder Lord Wel- 
lington. 40*^ ‘ 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

An Essay on the Use, of a regulated 
Temperature in Winter Cough and 
Consumption. By J. Buxton, M.D. 


Dudley, fc. 6s. $ 

Ronald; a Legendary Jalc: with 
other Poems, fc.’ 4s. Gd, * 

Sir Edgar; a Tale, in Two Cantc s. 
With serious Translations from the 
Ancients, and merry Imitations of a 
Modern. By F. Hodgson, 8v«. 
10s. Oth~ , . \ - ? 

The Cplumbiad; a Poem. By J. 
Barlow. 4to. $1. 3s. 

11 Pastor Fido, or the faithful Shen- 



ngnor 

vauni Battista Guarini. Vitno. 7s. 

The Odea of Pindar, in Celebration 
of Victors in the Olympic Pythian, 
Nemean*and isthmian Garoes/Trans- 
Jated from the Greek, By F. Lee, 
A.M. 4to. 

POLITICAL. 

An* Appeal to hjs Majesty, “both 


fc. 4s. Od. . . „ 

Cursory Observations on the Causes, Houses of Parliament, and the People 
^Prevention, aud Treatment of Fever, of the United Kingdom, against a late 
BydJ. IJwins, M.D. 2s. Od. Rejection of the Pfetition of the Cap* 

\ Kovels. * tains of the Royal Navy for an Aug- 

Thc.Wife, or a Model for Women : mentation of pay, by Lord Mulgrav% 

' Mrs. Edgeworth. 3 yols. By a Friend to the Navy. 2s 6p* 

A Letter of Rcmon*tra*?b tqthe 
Right Hon, the Earlof ChiUhaoVou t 
ary; a Ro- the Nature of inspector- GefctfHftt of 
rou Days of Old. By Ordnance Hospital*. •> <> 
'BridgeiH^tklliliare. 4 vols. ll. The Parliament of* . an 

Present T toies and* Modern Man- original Eclogue. 3s. 6d. t , * 
Hers, or Taieoffa Rectors Family. Copy of a Letter from Lord M into, 

4 vdls. ll. is. * and theCodUcil of * *_ 

~W*f* 
pt* in. 
"is. 6d, 


The. Wife, 
a Taro^v By j 

M5s. ysk 

Tale? offleul Life. 3 vols. 18s. 
The PnViv of St. Mary; a R 

ii l)a’ 


r ^Thf Profligate Mother,' or the Fatal ssdaicy* to. the Hon^S®|.$ 
Cabinet. » By Miss H— — . 2 vols, 9s. low, Burt, and 
Edward Fite- York. 7 By C. H „W. Council of 


Jaiisoo, Esq. 4 vois.y lb 
. raulconslem Forests f a 
fc, 6s, 6d, » ,,, - k 

omauce Readers dad 


Sonia Ob^ 

Romantic mopi and Evidence 
Rfcfprt presented toy 
nee Commons from file 



. n 1 

Public Expcodkure. By J. Clayton 

Jeftnings. 8s. \ 

A cursoiy \Ji$ifeof the late Admi- 
nistration, with a few Remark# on the 
Strictures of the Quarterly Review on 
*Mr. MooreVPublicatkfo. 1 s. 0d. 

Better late than Ne\ cr, or Consi- 
derations upon the Conduct of the 
Wfr, and the*Eypediency of making 
Peace With France. .$$. fid. 

Rl ical Refoira; its Effects in the 
^ AWUtbn of Sinecures and Pensions 
* in the moderating of paity Viojence, 

% *Trotti In Pursuit of Wardle/being 
« Letter addressed to Colonel G. L. 
WaVdic, M.P. Ss*tW. 

R^t4GION. 

The ExjWtkm of the Creed, by J* 
Person, 1) D.abridged for thctJse of 
Voting Persons. Jiy the Rev. C. 
Burney L.I D. t^mo. 7*. 

Sermons on various Subjects, se- 
lected a&d v improved fiomthe Works 
of On J. THlotson. By the Rev. R. 
li* Balderstune, A.B. " Svo. 8s. 

Six Dissertations upon Subjects. 
*By the late Rev* J. Jortin, fc.D/ 
avo. ys. ¥ n , /* 

A few Words on the t«creas£ of 
Methodism ; occasioned bv Hints of a 
Barrister, and the Obsei vat ions in the 
Edinburgh Review, k 

Ah inquiry mtOtbeMoial 1 Tendency 


of ^hoefism JmdEvaggelical Preach- 
ing. By W* Buroi* (frit, 4 s* * 

A Sermon delivdAd* at the Old 
Meeting House# Walthamstow, Be* 
comber io, I809, occasioned by the 
death of Mrs. H. Cooke. By E. 
Cogan/ is. 



tyoi t u 

Eatin. By T. Rowell, M.A. 12mm 
5 s. * " 

Thp Redeemed Tear# wept over lost 
Soulsj with an. Appendix. By, J. 
Ilowe* gs.6d* J 

A11 Ordination Sermon, pieached 
at North Shields. By the Rev. J. 
Arundel, is. 

A brief and clear Confession of the 
4 Chiistian faith. By J. Hooper, 1,. 

Cautions *o the* Hearcis and Rea- 
dci* of theft cv. Mr. Simeon's hcimon 
By E. Teai son, D.D. 6d. 

A»,*Sei mon, pieaahcd heibie the 
Uuiveisitj of f amhridge, on .Sunday. 
Not. 2(5, 1800. By the, Rev. C. M- 
meoiT, M.A. is. i ' m • 

yf.Tlie Jfatufe and Extent of (ho Do. 
' iBiands of tiio Irish Romanists full> ex- 
plained. By P. Duigot«Mi*_hI^D. 
1 vol. 8vo. 7 «so*i 4 ^ 

Tli roe Simons <>n the .Jubilee, 
pieached at Welbeiii pel, Lon- 

don. B> the Rev. (J. BTuchanan, 1 ).D. 
3 s. 


HISTORICAL 

* DOMXtfTl'C OCCURRENCES. \ 
London. 

^Jw# Pension of Parliament was open- 

14 0 ? Ihc 23d. by C6m- 

After the usual foims, 
ffftd tfyc Commons being in attciul- 
)$*# JPf &01 d Chant t Hoi j cad the 

ishntfanent 

~ Mejestybuinmandfi ns to * x - 

Wti tS» you, his deep legict, 
exertions of the Empeior of 
tbc ambition an<jk vio- 
“““■*# have proved qnmij- 
bis 1 1mperial Majesty 
^d to abandon the 
Kslude a dhadvan- 
(though Urn; wr 
- that Monarch 
igemsftttotttheiliaf 



CHRONICLE. 

hjs Majesty, every effort w<ft made 
tor the assistance of Austria which 
his Maj^vty deemed consistent witJ. 
the due support of his allies, and %ith 
the welfare and interest of his own 
dominions. . , 

*" Ah atta 'k upon ti^* -naval ai- 
tnamenU and establish i‘>i5ts in the 
Scheldt, afforded at piospect 

pt destroying a (rowing tfoico, whnh 
was duily becoming**#,^ 
to the soctmty * f this co’ otsy, and of 
diverting the exer^p^T FiauCe from 
the Hupoitaut objects of reiafqicio* 
her ainfies on the Danube, and- of 
coHtrouling the spjtrt pf rcsistafcce* 
in the Noi^h of Germany. These 
considerations determined hjs Majesty 
fofee# in an Efcpeduidn 
to the Scheldt. , 

* 44 Although ihe Orittcina! a? 



tills ®*PddMffn fcav« not hveti at- 
tain:^ Ibis Jliijssty confidently hopes 
that advantages, materially affecting 
‘ ttye- security ofdris Majesty's Domi- 
ttrotis in the further prosecution of 
this war, will be found to result from 
thi demolition of the Docks tad Ar- 
senals at Flushings This 
object Ins Majesty wag enabled * CJ 
accomplish, in consequence of tlfte ‘ 
reduction of the Island of Walche- 
rep, by the valour of his lleets and dr- 
ill ies. 

“ 11 is Majesty has given directions 
that such Documents and - Papers 
.should be laid before you as he trust# 
will afford satisfactory information 
upotr the subject of this Expedition. 
f* Wehstveit in command to state 
to you, that his Majesty had uniform- 
ly notified to Sweden his Majesty’s 
decided wf5h,that in determining up- 
oil the question of peace or \v&£ \yitii 
France, and other Continental Pow- 
ers, she should be guided byctnisi- 
ilcralWWSf resulting from her own si- 
tuation and interests: while his M\ 
jeisty theiefoic laments that Swede.., 
slioulA Jr>e found it necessary to 
purchase peace^l^»^jonsidcrablc sa- 
crifices, his Majesty cannot complain 
that Hie ciuciuded it without his 
Majesty’s pV/ficiputioii. It is his 
Majesty’s earnest wish that no event 
indv occur to occasion the interrup- 
tion of those relations of amity which 
it is the desire of his Majesty and the 
interest of both countries to preserve. 

“ We have it further in command 
Jn communicate to you, that the cf- 
ijcsty for the protection 
hive been \powei fully 

Ujy me confidence which the 

VriiW^llogcnt has repJ^ed in In? Ma- 
desty, aiiyAy the co-dperation of the 
jp^crirw.vA'iSmK'nt, /ul of the people 
that wfliiilk '/he expulsion of 
3feM?-^nch ^s’^roJtugal, by bis Ma- 
jesty’s fifties under jLicut. (ien. Lord 
Vrseouut VvV^liog tou^and t lie glorious 
victory ohtainlftMfcy biV atTafaveta, 
contributed to c liec^.4 rre-progress of 
j’cnch aja wgni the Peninsula 
d u H ji gTBPfatc cam pai gn. 

Hk Majesty directs Us to state that 
the Spanish government, in the name 
arid ny the authority of King Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh, has determined to 
assemble the general and extraordi- 
nary Cortes of the nation ; his Ma- 


to commuiiicute 
^•gbof his Majcs 
<ff i tu gal luiv 

aided\iy the co 


jesty trusts that thi&mea 
fresh animation jfncl vji 
councils ai^d the frras tf Spain, / 
success full v direct the energies i 
spirit of the Spanish" people to 
maintainance of their legitimate Mb 
narchy, and to the ultimate deliver- » 
ance of their country, 

“ The most important considbftt- * 
tions of policy and of good faith re* v 
quire that as long as this great cause 
can be maintained with a prospect of 
success, it should be supported, ac- 
cording to the nature* and ciffcum- 
stances of the contest* by the Stre- 
nuous and continued assistance <${ 
the power and resources of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions and his* Majesty 
relies on the aid of his F&rliaihenfc 
in his anxious endeavours to frustrate 
the attempts of France against the 
happiness and freedom of those loyal 
and resolute nations, f, 

“ His Majesty commands' us to ac- 
quaint you, that the intercourse, be- 
tween his Majesty’s Minister In Ame- 
rica and thb Government of (hetjnjted 
States has been suddenly, and uihss- 
VeejjSffly interrupted. Hit SJiijWiy 
?t|Scerely regrets this event: Jie has 
however received the strongest as- 
surances from the American Minister, 
resident at this Cqurt, that ih^ United 
States are desirous of maintaining 
friendly relations between the two 
countries. Tips desire wilL’be met 
by a corresponding disposit^Jf on the 
pai t ot’ bis Majesty. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Com - 

MOMS, 

“ II is Majesty has directed us f# In* 
form you that he has ordered the. Es- 
timates for the current year lo be lard 
before you : his Majesty has directed 
them to be formed wjth$$it$ie attem 
tion to economy*, which the 1 support 
of his Allies and the security of Iris 
dominions will permit. , And his Ma- 
jesty relies upon ybut*z<&l.*itfl loyalty 
to afford him such &ogpltes as ipa& 
be necessary tor those; ob- 
jects. * • ‘ 

“He commands ns td 

continuance' o 
evitable. 




upon 
^ protracted 

‘%ej|dcrsri»- 


evif&i 

mfMl/ Irordjfaru? GMkm&l 

use commanded »by Sis Ma- 



- , I ilmatmt 


lM^* erl °» c,e /K>* and adapt and 


as -3^* ttcsrss*^**, 


V .* “V “.■ u V e » MfUl the Al- 
e ijave ^'"farther in ', £ 'the Sy’&Jf 

=x j^tsssgsg 

: f wben be *«® »*>¥«, and that. there 

WilS fH'Prw CntiA«uu.. i? 11 - 


teefr;_ 


. T ti* »pTS,*f , _ 

‘'" ,e " Acwont, 
before you „f the 


wn m oeK,,c you Of the! 

SKaLteKiASr^' 


M* jwvcmie or rue IJou 
fcfi 8 »« «%% satisfactory. , 
r <n!^ teuiporarjr and partial 
A^inay have resulted from 
uch were directed by 


*«u inac.tnere 
IS every Appearance of the whole 
jeet being on the move from the bar- 
tyjur. They bad a numerous convoy 
wiJiuliem, and, as this movement was 
made with the first of an easterly 

laHit vt Anke -C il. « 


- z?* Wicta were directed by mad* with ' * * T vemeni was 

rwiwt aghipst those great sources of win!) Thl, e ?. r ‘j °, f *“ easterly 

■SfSgBSsiCSS/’ Hi^™blf5.'E: h i°VS 
: *£.'* K*— . icJS '!" ffSSSrS 


Ms Ms 
shall 


in the s quadro n, ex- 

Poinonc ma$e tlic*j£Ml that 
irty had liauf^^f, ■ the wind. 

¥r*-*9a s» rsaS£-*f 

*■, , vered to ccrnaUt nftUe r.Y 


i vwiHLii weru now dttco- 

vere . 1 to ctfns.st of three ships „f , lle 

‘ WO % a,cs ’ tw <> smaller 
£®J£ T *'.°r e - s « P». »»d a convoy 
X 'Tl* Mil <r» vessels), 1 or . 

#!'f , “«f:Adm. ra l Martin to chase 
tnertt. and *i«h» _ ..... 


G^ztfitTe, 'fttrtijufJ 

#f^Rear : Admiral 'Martin to'cbas'i 
Wi&4g||.WaI. shfw’ ^hi/.h ® h ! °j . ,llc best sai .fe 

W^w*ty, <te IV in; drived ♦? !’ TWf* 1 ’ landing on c&rttVrs, 
^^tewtjrtifatewjthdisPiuifliwtrom 'c Ck ‘' ra 1 5 h ‘ take advaniageXf H/e 
] W4 j Sling, void ch W of U ,i e "iml, which fas tlipi. 
i-chicfbf his Maiern^’ xar A ,Me - % Y ~ 

:ls in (].. 1,1—1;. — _ J 1 - —At two p. M. the Bl^i^e.haicb," 
got far to ', iiu'iwai il.4 |%. l t | A 
signal to destroy svti ; t il 
as could be ttle gggf 


Mediterranean, 
“IfHiWfele William 
Mcb the, follow- 


S AL.™ 

.arc cpi%£; 

Vilia ih Parts, off St, Sebastian, 

■\.y v <)«.ea 

»>y letter of u« 

> their lordehioa 

ffP hw re” ‘P.^KU^SirfSK# 


sd^j 


he iaiemtgd move aouthwird T^ - . ««H»e 

^Mwtdraa, and^fm^F^wA , Tbe “ ext ,IK>r "««¥wh»ar' 

“TV ,«* ^taS terfih ^r ° Ut ' ° W " Clmmg sM I* 

«'hiS morning, Rear-Admiral Man 
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tin joined witfi Im division,* having the wind being dftect oti tfie shore, 
again fallen in with the enemy on the near the entrance of the 'Rhone, jt 
84th, off the entrance of the Rhone, became necessary to keep the xvlnd 
8tid on the *?5th*they chased them on during the night. "The following giorti** 
fchore ; the Kobuste, of 84 guns, bear- ing, th? 25th, the same ships were again 
ing the flag of Rear-Admiral tf$and in, seen, ar.d chaced between '’ette, and 
irtid the l>eon, of 74, off Fr^fagnan, Frontignan, where they ran on shorfc. 
where, the day following, Two of them (an eighty gun ship, 

set fare to them. TheJBbrea', of >{ bearing a Rear-Admiral's flag, and 8 
guns, and a fiigate, ran on shore jat seventy four) at the latter place, and 
the entrance of the port of Cet/e, one ship of the line and a frigate at 

where there is little probability of the former. From the shoal Vater 

cither of them being saved. and intricacy of the navigation, it 

I cannot sufficiently express the was impossible to get clo e enough to 
high satisfaction 1 have felt at the in- the enemy’s two line of battle ship! 
trepid pet severance of Real Admiial neai Frontigfian, to attack them when 
Martin, and of the Uaptaitis of ti.r on shore: for in attempting to do so, 
sttips who were with him in the pursuit, one of his Majesty’s ships p-as under 

Nothing less a i. dent, or less skilful, hve fathoms water, and another irt 

would have produced a result so Tor- less than six. On the 20th, 1 sent the 
tnnatc, where the coiM m ai the Rhone boats to «ound, meaning, if possible, 
is exceedingly shoaiv and dangerous, to buoy the Channel > if any had been 
so that some of the ships were vn five found) by which the enemy’s ships 
arfd six fathoms water, the weaihrr could be attacked ; but at night we 
thick, and ^hc south cast wind Slow- had the Satisfaction to see them set on 
ing £TOffg. fire. 

1 enclose to you, Hr, Rear-Adnfc- From the circumstances under 
ral Mm tin’s letter j and beg to ront»\which the ship and frigate rati on 
gratul&t- ibcir Iymlships on three at the entrance of tfie port of 

great ships of tl^-w-nemy being thus f 'ette, I have little doubt the former 
destroyed, witlfmt the smallest resist- will be lost-, and the frigate must cer- 
awce on iPhfjr i)art, or a shot being tainly have icceivcd considerable da« 
fired by the Ihitish ships, except a mage; but they cannot be got at on 
few by the Tigre at the Roreas, when account of the batteries, 
she was pushing ashoie at Cette; of Your Lordship must be well aware 
their two frigates, the Pomonc and that nothing but the great nress of 
Pauline, one hauled her wind some ^ail earned by hi& Majesty 1 * ships, 
time in the night, and fetched into and the good look-out kept, could 
Marseilles Road. have enabled them to close with those 


, The other part of the French squa- 
cV#\are found to remain in Toulon, 
by tilths hips which have since examin- 
ed thanport. 

* the honoiA to be, See. 

% |C\ v gned) ( oi i. in G wood. 

J ”" WT J SjauopiY, at St»a, Oct. 27* 
^Mv Lonely Jbedience to the 
dr&bcit * n '‘ fe to chase E.N E. 

T steered way, we whnlc of the 
night of tilir '&y f an<nvihe following 
day, in company with\he llenown, 
Tigrc, Sultan, Lehman, tfnd Cum- 
^ilsrnJL;. kv fkftf evening four sail 
were scfcn, to which vre immediately 
gave djacc, and pursued them till af- 
ter dark ; when, from shoal water, ami 

♦ Canopus, Renown, Tigre, Sultan, 
Leviathan, and Cumberland. 


of the enemy, from the distance they 
were at the time they commenced tbi 
chacc. 

I have the honour to be, &rc. 

(Signed) J. Martin* 
Vice-Admiral Lord CoilingWoor}, 
Commander-In-Chief, <Ssc. 

Villc de Paris, off Rosas, N8f,4, 
Sir, — When the enemy's convoy 
was chaccd on the 23d ultimo, their 
transports separated from the ship? of 
war, and, under the protection of 88 
armed store-ship, two bombpr-fh* apd 
a xebec, made for the hafjw||tMNMi 
When the ships of ^ar were oil posed 
of, as related in my letter of yesterday, 
the convoy b<*came*4fte dbjefct of fciy 
attention ; and on the «fth the A potto 
wAetit otT Rosas to example what 
vdfels were there, anfl how far they 
were in a situation assailable. 


Universal Mac, Yen. XIII. 
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The next day** 1 appointed the destroyed, with the exception of the 
ships/ for this service, under the or- frigate, which escaped to* Mat sei lies, 
ders of Captain, l sallowell, to bring and one store-ship, not since heard of, 
them out if the wind was favourable, or I cannot conclude this narrative 
othefwisc to destroy them. The ^tate without an expression of the sentiment 
of the wind and sea would not peimit which the execution of this bold ep- 
this operation nptil last night, wlicn, terpri^f has iinpired me with, and the 
after dark, the ships bore up for the' admiration 1 feel for those 

hay, and anchored about five n\ilcs performed it. 
from the castle of Rosas ; under the the first place, success greatly 

protection of which castle, of Trinity depended upon the previous arrange- 
Fort/ and of seveial other newly- mfiit^ which was made by Captain 
erected batteries, the convoy, consist- Ilaffowell, with a judgment and forc- 
ing of ^eleven vessels, five of them sight that distinguishes that officer in 
armed, were moored. * every service he is employed on ; the 

The boats being arranged in se- division of the boatv the preparation 
parate divisions, the whole were put of fire materials, and providing theip 
under the orders of Lieutenant Tai- with every implement that contingen- 
loiir, first lieutenant of the Tigrc, cy could require, established confi- 
aud proceeded to the attack of the denfce throughout the whole; and in’ 
enemy, who, although lie could have this he was ably assisted by the expe- 
had no previous intimation of such riencc and zeal of Captains Wodc* 
an enterprise against him* was found house, Bullen, Taylor, and Hope. 

\ igiiant, and completely on his guard. The brigs were under sail, as near 
The ship, which was a smaller sort the vessels attacked as the light winds 
of frigate, was enclosed in boarding would allow, and Caplanf^ralLiwell 
nettings, and a gun-boat advanced a- speaks in high terms of praise of the 
head of her for the look-out ; on being xonduct of their commanders, Craw- 
hailcd, and the alarm gun firci^xnu/ ley, Raitt, and Wilson. first 

boats stretched out, the crews at uie Lieutenant TaiAs^yJled to the assault 
highest pitch of animation, filling in a most gallant manner, and was 
the air with their cheeis; each divj- followed by the other officers, as if 
sion took the pdrt previously allotted each was ambitious of 4 Rif* place, and 
to it, the armed ship was boarded at desired to be first; the whole party 
all points, and carried in a few mi- bravely maintained the character 
flutes, notwithstanding a spirited and which British seamen have establish- 
sturdy Resistance which the enemy ed for themselves, 
made; all their Vmed vessels werfi I am sorry I have to add, that the 
well defended t but the British seamen loss has keen considerable, of which 
and marines, determined to subdue 1 enclose a list. — Lieutenant Tait, of,, 
them, were not to ,be repelled, even the Volontaire, an excellent and hrwk 
0 $ a force found to be double that young officer, and Mr. CaHfwcft, 
which was expected ; and, besides master’s male of the Tigre, ? 'youth 
the opposition made by the vessels, of great promise, were tlie r gjf^ offi- 
the cuns from the castle, the forts in cers slain. ft, w 

bay, the gun-boats and musketry Many oj 1 

tbe beacb»kept a constant fire si.rous of beim lmpSerfm this ser- 
OUt^fhem. On the opening of day/ vice. I could 
***£? * hi R vessel was either burnt, request of Lieut ants LocTTiscount 
brought off, aided by the light Balgonte, the/' Hunou 
,%stids which then came from the land ; Maude, and W W»l- 

2^/ e -Tr ,e . 0f r he f° nv0y . tha r . d , e S rav e <»« iffl, yille de Paris, to have 
L; loul P n » for the supply of the command of bo^ K i n whic h 
ft arni J in Spain, has been .displayed that spirit 

1 jfl them., 

I transmit also Captain Halfowelfr 


* niftateu*,! T r 1 , . , 1 ir »nsmu aiso captain Hairoweirs 

f d, i o° ton ' aire J ? tter bating his proceedings, with 
TsKMtf ^ Philomel, Scout.^nd lists of the officers who commanded 
« boats, and had appointments in thj$ 


the 
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service, and of the; vessels burnt and equal in gallantry/ and judgment lo 
captured. any exploit that jras occurred under 

1 have the honour to be, Sre. your Lordship’s command. 

(Signed} Collinowood. Our loss has been severe* and, a* 
P.S. I have chanted Lieutenant ,non 8 * he * ist "f killed, I have to la- 
Waldegravc of (he Vilic dd I'a.is, " ,c ," t ll,e lo5s . of , L,e “‘- fait of the 
with the delivery of mv iliy-Vhes : Volontairc, of whom Captain Bullen 
- ici'it, anta wi Vfl ,cS / i." high le. m ? , a, an oflmer who 


an officer of great mer 
commanded one of the employe** 
on this service. j 

vc* 


liasjdistiiiguMicd himself upon many 
occasions ; and Mr. Caldwell, master’s 
mate of the Tigre: the latter has left a 
•widowed mother in distressed circum- 
stances, who looked, to him for com- 
fort and support. Among the wound- 
ed are, Lieut. Tailour of the Tigrc, 


If M. S. Tigre, off ('apt, 

St. Sebastian, Nov. I, V.!Xi<>. 

Mv Lord, — fn obedience to your 
Lordship’s order of the 30th ultimo, 
l proceeded to the Bay of Rosas with and Lieut. Forster of the Apollo, se 
the .ships and sloops, (*ec note, p. 8 { l) vercly. 

where, finding it impracticable to at- The biigs were directed to keep 
tack the enemy’s convoy while under under weigh, and were in aft admira- 
weigh, (the wind being S. 10. and a ble situation at day-light to have given 
heavy swell) l anchored the ships of assistance, had it been necessary, 
the squadron yesterday evening after I have only to state, that the con- 
dark, about five miles off the town of duct of the seamen and marines was 
Rosas, and detached all the boats, un- such as to exceed any encomium from 
der the command of Lieut. Tailmir, my pen, and entitles them to my 
first ®f*vne**Tigie, to destroy them: warmest thanks and approbation. 


the spirited manner in which he le^ 
them on to the attack, commanded the 
admiration n/ every one present; and 
the gal taut inanrV^/:'., which he was 
supported reflects the highest honour 
on every person *m ployed on this ser- 
vice. ’ * • 

I have the honour to inclose a list 
of vessels captured and dcstioycd on 
this occasion; and when your Loid- 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) B. Hal Lowell, 


Death in and near London. 

At Four Tree Hill, near Enfield* 
aged 74, Sir James Brans comb, Knt. 
of flol born, lottery office keeper for 
upwards of forty years, and common-, 

, councilman for the ward of Earring- . 

ship is infmined that the enemy was don Without upwards of thiify. He, 
aware of our intention to attack him, wtis a cheerful companion with his 
aud had taken the precaution of fixing equals, unassuming with his superiors, 
Jboarding nettings, and placing a and benevolent and friendly to his in- 
‘itxmpli with a gun in it in advance, fetiors. lie was knighted whilst he > 
to%ivt|him a notice of our approach, was sheriff: and in the early part of 
and tba\the vessels were also defended his life. Sir James was a servant to the 
by tha, *erv strong batteries on shore, late Earl of Gainsborough, at Exton, 
■.trust yoil^vmLhip w’/l consider it in Rutland. 

’ gbo 1 1NCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

an idgl 'H i he. mented hv a more numerous and re* 

D ied.] >h;e, the Rev. spccted circle of acquaintance, tbi*n • 

George Borlase, B.lfi casuistical perhaps ever fell to the lot of one man^ 
professor and regisjr 4 * oi ^jrtnbridge to obtain. Amongst the latter, we‘r 
qgAaiiSo rector of Newton, may rank the present Lord Jpltiejf 
Suffolk. He was many years fellow Justice Mansfield, us Ins nearest and 
and tutof of St. Peter’s College ; A. B. dearest friend. His conduct, for in* 
,1764*, A.M. 176? i and B. D. 1780. dependence and integrity, were pm- 
He was the youngest son of the late verbial, during the many political 4 * 
Dr. Botlase, of Castle Horneck, Corn- struggles which have of late yeprs oc- 
wgll, Lord Warden of the Stannai ics, curred in the University. Strongly 
&<;• Jle lived beloved, and died la* attached to the principles and poll* 

t 3 ' 
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tic? of the party which Mr. Fox 
was supposed to lead in the state, he 
withstood aJl the \jfters which were 
made to him of preferment and emo- 
lument, and his conduct as legistrar 

gained 4 him universal applause. 

Sfr. Borlase has died without issue, 
thou gh twice married. 

DJSVGHSailtE. 

Strong fortifications* connected 
with the old lines at the gun wharf, 
Plymouth Dock, arc erecting for a 
con.vid«jab3e distance. An elegant 
mansion* with suitable offices, is also 
building for the residence of the Port 
Admjral ' T and a large depot is foi niing 
on a neck of land called Devil’s Point, 
for the sole purpose of storing bombs, 
ahol Is,, rockets, ike. 

K ENT. 

Mari'mdi] * At Canterbury, Mr. 
Thomas Partridge, to Miss S. Coulson. 
The sitrgwlanrty of their appearance 
uaueitiedi much attention, the man be- 
WfSp about six feet four inches, and the 
lady about four feet. From their 
youthful looks, and* sprightliness of 
manners, it was strongly conjectured,, 
that it was a run -away match, 
cularly as their united ages, could not, 
on a moderate calculation, be more 
than ana hundred and fifty years. 

LANCASHIRE. 

* The hatting manufactures of Man- 
chester,, Stockport,^ 8tc. have been 
ioierahljf, brisk within the last month, 
owing, to the receipt of considerable 
orders from North America. * The 
pfeted hats,, which are manufactured 
in the above-mentioned towns, and' 
ttjpir vicinitiesT, are reckoned a. good 
article in the American markets, A 
further time for continuing the re- 
striction upon distilling spirits from 
rain, and allowing it from sugar, has 
een agreed on by ministers, till six 
weeks after the ipeeting of Pai liament. 
A proclamation to this effect has been 
psihiynsd* * 

* LssrcBSTERsma^ 

Thee new cut* on the TU irion Canal 
ftpan Leicester to Biufcarough(ttirough 
I bean. opened, when up- 
WiMWPSt' 10,000 persona were.' present; 
and! w sumptuous cntert&imnent ms 
gist? MSfoto Aagyllun imHaiiiorougb, 
hundred aiull eighty gem- 
interested: in ttio cooafrro. 
TW»w thff JPhioa.Canar! cos® pony,' 
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after a period of 15 years from its 
commencement, finished a work of 
great public utility. Very few canals 
in the same distance, have had to en- 
counter such difficulties in the course 
of the undertaking. Nearly £00 feet 
of loclAge, a tunnel, more than half 
a length, two considerable 

other large embankments, 
a , large reservoir, and several hundred 
y'irds of very deep cutting, have been 
c? inpleted. 

1 V NORFOLK. 

The lamentable situation of the 
manufacturing poor of Norwich, it 
gives us i omc pleasure to be now able 
to state, is somewhat bettered, by the 
resolution lately cntcicd into by the 
silk and worsted manufactuicrs of that 
city. It has been agreed to increase 
the wages of the weavers; and it is 
supposed that the amount to be paid 
by this advance, will be about 50001. 
per annum. Before, an industrious 
man. with a wife and three or four 
childien, though willing fofcfis^kjbur- 
teen hours in a dav, could not main- 
tain lus family. We wish it were ia 
our power to add, that the operation, 
of this generou s ac^ on tlW*ptf/t of the 
manufacturers,*!**’!?*^ by the several 
families engaged in the fabjic of Nor- 
wich goods, prior to *he* existence of 
the present stagnation of trade ; but 
alas ! it e. rtenas only to a compara- 
tively small number of weavcis, &c. 
the majority of the workmen being 
out of employ. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.] At Kettering, Mr. John PTcn- 
neli, forroeiiya draper in that town*" 
but lately retired' from imsines^'lpr 
some years past, his facuJtir. have 
been declining very evidently. to Hioso 
who weie nearest to hiin/o ,<r *^ ,r the^, 
last two or time years < Yf J edi in e^r/ 
his mental powers hf M^cn uncom- 
monly rapid; rucL/yet he was ftge 
from what is jjfncrC 
rangement. r L% tabltjatfF his me- ' 
nrory seenmU^oo admit 4 of a 

single iroorj^iem more. He no longer 
could rd&r»6^v<». he could* not re* 
mem her the -f 

to itsclos*. He*iw longercould coir- 
verse; because ho could not* recollect 
the name of ‘anyplace or person. This 
circumstance throws gloom over hie 
mind, and yet' almost to the* last 4 he 
enjoyedi hewing rwhm^aradcheeriuf 
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conversation, although he could not blished at Aberford, fatronkad by all 
take a share in it, nor add to its life the distinguished fain liras in the tn~ 
hv those sallies of innocent pleasantry v irons of that beautiful village, ml 
with which he used to delight hk i# supported by upwards of forty sab- 
friends. Mr. H. vfas not a man formed se Hirers. The general mano&enae&t 
for the bustle in general necessary to of the busiaess is conducted by 8 
obtain extensive popularity, ayrd yet committee of three person, hallo Had 
his virtues as a man and a cl . for annually, 

so evidently shone through hist cr?a i Died.'] At Bridlington, in the prime 
racter^ and influenced every action ip of youth, George Dailey, Esq. Fie 
a manner so perfectly free from ai! was sitting afsupper with some friends, 
appearance of superior sanctitv, tMt when he observed to them that tfcwy 
every one who knew him saw fiis *w- ate nothing, but that he would shew 
cellencies, felt bis worth, and sin- them bow to eat. He accordingly 
cerely deplored his loss. took a large mouthful of food, which 

Yorkshire. stuck in his throat* and suffocate# him 

An excellent libiary has been esta- almost instantaneously. 


ALPHABETIC AL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. * 

Dec. 21, to Jan. 1 8 TO, inclusive. 

Extracted from the London < iazvtte .] The Solicitors? Names arc between Parentheses, 


A SI ING E. and J. Cooper. Spa-road, 
Bermondsey, merchants, (Harman, 
Wine-offiee-court) Alner G P. Ba:*ing- 
hall-s^ro, r«JB0r, (Peat son and Son, Mid- 
dle Tempi*;) Atchison W. Newgate* 
street, boot-maker, (Alltn, Carl isle-street )* 
Ashby R. Uxbridge, innkeeper, (Riches, 
XJxhridgfcy.- ' , 

Bennett C Cromftici tow, Commercial- 
road, dry taker, ( Dixon and Co. Paternos- 
ter-row). Barlow .1. Newport, mercer,. 
(Clarke and Co. Newport). Bland J. 
Moulton, blacksmith, (Wordsworth tftid 
Co. Staple-inn). Bowser W. Chatham, 
iron- manufacturer, (Mowbray,. Bank-side). 
Brown W Kepier Mill, St. Giles, miller, 

( Jopbou, Castle-street) Biss W. Bristol, 
coal-merchoni,( James, GrayVinn-square). 
BiggT. Bishopsgate Without straw hat- 
v^uuiactmer, (Hudson, Winkwork-build- 
in^f. Bell J B and De Camp J. Cathe- 
rine- sin 1 , rr, printers,, (Swam and- Co. Old. 
Jewry) \ Benson J. W Holbeacli, sur- 
geon, ’"^and Co G‘ra» ls-inn). Barns 
J Truro, t\:* vwall, drap' /, (Wild, Jun. 
Casuwuv.. 1 ' , NPaily J Kingston- upon* 
Huii,. merchant, ’$$dm^ nds and Son, Ex- 
ck ^oucr. Oihce Pk ;y*i. Barker J S\uV 
fftrl’aud, g* 4pr, (Mbggion andHoiiy.Hut- 
ton-garden). v, ^ 

Chance R. mn* ; jf meerv (Trfte.lt* 

ard, E$sex-8treet v StYariid)i tHriohotey E.R, 
Frog-lane, klington mitvmw&i&ittirer, 
v i none, « Vi •^r’Vfcwi). GhawdlerT. Beth- 
uall-green, greas««nalt*r^ (Giknafl* Bun* 
hill-row). Curtis W. Bxys«mt»r v dfeftkr 
and c ha pawn, (Bower;. Clifford's, ion). 
Capreel X. BjsBop-Stmtfbiri, mowey-swi* 
vener, (James,. Bowgaie-hill). Colton. 
H. S. CuckfielJ, schqolmastei, (feulkley, 
Newmai*street)* 


Dnrley A. Holborft, victualler, (Whitthr t. 
Great James- street). Dyer R. Dudley, 
grocer, ( A-ustice and Co. Inner Temple) 1 . 
Davis H. Walworth, cap-maker, (Isaac??, 
Bmy-sireet). Dawson S. Fiddleforti, job- 
ber m bullocks, (Score, Sherborne): Bi- 
dder P. and Tebbett W. St James’s-sftUCt, 
bo. ’.. toilers, (Wilkinson and Co. C8wi* 
dish- square). Dawson T. Erydge**itrefef r 
stationer, ( Richardson andCo. Bury-stfetet*)*. 
Dibsdalfe J. BedfV d-street, boot andsttoe- 
maker, (Kemot,Thavie*iiht). 

Fischer M. Leeds, merchant, (Lambtrf 
and Sons, Hattwi-gftrden). Fuller W. 
Brandon, Suffolk,. money-scrivener, ()Jea>- 
bridge, Co mmonPleasOfnceJnnerTemple^ 

Gilkes T- Manchester, coaoh-maltorv 

(Foulfces and Go. GrayVintt); GrtwrevR* 
otherwise Dyson, G. Rosemary-lane, vic- 
tualler, ( Whitton, Great James-street). 

Harrington T. Crowmstfeetj ftnitio 
maker,.( Brookes, ShA'lHawtestreet). Hitch- 
cox J. Broughton, miller, (Aplin, Ban- 
bury). Heddou J. Bristol, merchant* 
(Price and Co. LincdlhVinn)) Hbrttkwyt 
C. Seething- lane, cornfattor, (^Mtdbttoab 
and Co. Bush- lane - ). H amber S NeHr 
Road, Ratcliffb highway; vlctuailfer, (WttlU 
ton, Great James. street}. HeWlon 1C 
Great St. Helen’s. BSshoprg^sthe^ifttTw 
chant, (Bullep, Fore-street). 

Jones W. Y. Liverpool, fl bti t ufc l db r, 
( Blaetectoels, Lomibfi). 
port) hop-menrhtot, (€§k%r *mP C&* 
Bewdley). Jowsey J. Nortballertfbff,. gro 
ccr, (Flmmeyv (ShuMHf ttitv). J tfmM 
j Limp^b mmm% 

JohiV street). * 


* 
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Kenworthy J. Pendleton, joiucr, (Hurd, 
Temple). Kimpton R. Marfleet, horse- 
dealer, (Farlow and Co. Gr&yVinn). 

Lee A. W. Sunderland, grocer, (Blaki- 
«on, SymondVinti). Lindsay J . Newcas- 
tle* upon Tyne, cheesemonger, (Bell and 
Co. Bow- lane). Lortgndge R and Pringle 
G. Pain she r, colliery- undertakers. (Be)l 
and Co. Bow-lane). Little R. and Cr<ui-| 
ston W. Hythe and of Ashford, linen- 
drapers, (NindjThrogmortdn-street ) . 

Marsh R Rayleigh, F-ssex, linen draper, 
(Bigg, Hatton garden). Marriott R. Nor- 
thampton, banker, (dale and Son, Bed- 
ford-street). Mason J. Bradford, linen- 
draper, (Shephard and Co Bedford row). 
Mucklow J Whitccross street, butcher, 
(Venner, Warren-street). Morris W lim- 
ber-inerchant^EgertoUjGray’a inn-square). 

Pimm J. R and W. Mark-lane, contac- 
tors, ( Hackett, Chancery-lane). Parker W. 
Gray’s Inn, money- scrivener, (Pasmore, 
Warnford court). Prime J. and Smith J. 
Birmingham, lace dealers, (Davies, Loth- 
bury). Porter W. Hammersmith, com- 
mon-brewer, (Willis, Great Ryder-streei). 
Parker T. and Judge J. ' Stoken Church, 
Oxford, timber-dealers, (Parton, Wal- 
brpok). 

Roper R. Houndsditch, timber-mer- 
chant, (Leigh and Co New Bridge-street),. 
Rowlfey J. Bow lane, warehouseman;**fRfn- 
len, Fore-street). Railey T. and Hunt J, 
Kingston-upon-HulI, common-brewers, 
(Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings). 
Rich W. Charlotte-street, tallow-chandler, 
(Wilson, King’s Bench-Walk). 

Swallow R. Selby, money- scrivener, 
(Sykes, and Co. New Inn)* Short W. and 
Hopper J Clapham, carpenter, (Ware, 
Blackman-strcet). Schofield J. Skiptofc, 
money-scrivener, (Exlcy and Co. Furni- 
YaiVmn). Slocombe J. Bristol, hatter, 


(Shephard and Co. Bedforcl-row). Spen- 
cer A. BasinghaU street, woOilen draper, 
(Oldham, St, Swithin’s-lahe). Singleton 
J. A. Manchester, wjitch* maker, * (Edge, 
Queen-street). Smith G. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, woollen-draper, (Atkinson, Chan- 
cery-laAe) Stmpson G. Manchester, vk- 
tualhjj^( Ellis* Chancery-lane) Small- 
wofllWi, Beech-street, brass-founder, (Har- 
ris and Sojt, £astle-street). Sevill J. Sad- 
dleworth, cotton-manufacturer, (Cardwell, 
Manchester). 

* Thornton W. T. and J. New Malton, 
coYThierchant, (Lambert, GrayVinn* 
square). Troutbeck W. H. Mmories, 
victualler, (Hall and Co. Saltfers’-hall). 
Tanner J. J. and J. Ebley, Gloucester, 
blacksmiths, (Constable, Symoud’s-inn). 
Taylor T. Edgeward-roarl, Carpenter, (Ha- 
nullon, Berwick-street). 

Vallance W. East-lane, Bermondsey, 
builder, (Wasbrougb, Warnford-court.) 
Vernon T Towcestcr, grocer, (Foulkes 
and Co. GrayVinn). 

Upsdell P. Castle-street, builder, (Saun- 
ders, I’harlotte-street). 

Waters B. Finch-larie, broke r, (Rich- 
ings, Ely-place). Wallis JT" fHwe^street, 
jeweller, (Jones and Co. Lprd Mayor’s 
Court Office) Wood E. Tottington, 
Lower End, Bury, cotton-manufacturer, 
(Blakclock and Co. k^m-coiTTT^* Walton 
C Manchester, grocer, (Cooper and Co. 
Southampton-buildings). Weigh tmanW. 
Birmingham, draper, (Barker, Brick-court). 
Wright R. Malcolm W. and Wright C. 
Watlin-street, warehousemen, (Harrison, 
Craven street). Ward man T. Horton, 
Bradford, calico-manufacturer, (Caton arid 
Co. Alder sgate-street). Wright W Stock- 
port, hair-dresser, (Edgar, Inner Temple). 

Yorke H. Carey-lane, silk-dealer, (Bat- 
tye, Cliancery-lane.) 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATfcR. 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES* &c. &c. L, 

Jt& M, 


Albion ditto, 60/\ditto 
London Assuranc<Xship/mg,’25/. ditto. 
Rock Life Assuraiyp^os. yr shar&JH£&, 
London Institution? '&4/. per \ 

Surrey .ditto, par 10 

South London ^ r atei4K*'tf&, 105/. pr. share 
East Londgiugtto, 227/. ditto. 


London pock Stock, 13G/. per cent. 

Weftt-ludia ditto, 181/. ditto. 

E»st India ditto, 135/. ditto. 

Commercial ditto, 90/. per share prem. 

East Country dittoed/, per share. 

♦Grand Junction Canal Shares, 24C/. ditto 
Grand Surrey ditto, 83/. ditto. 

Grand Union Subscription ditto. 12/. per West Midcflesex1ht««i < 140/. ditto 
cent. prem. Kent ditto, 42/. per sha 

Bagh And Bristol ditto ditto, 61 . 6s. ditto. Colchester ditto, 55/. ditto. 

Thames and Medway ditto, 42/., per share Portsea and Far ling ton, 40/. ditto. 

prem,. Portsea by Nicholson, 50/. ditto. 

Kehnetand Avon ditto, 48/. per share. Wilts and Berks Canal, 53/. per share, 
Globe Tire and Life Assurance Shares, Huddersfield ditto, 42/. ditto 
130 1 ditto. 


I,# Wolfe and Co. Canal > Dock, Sf Stock Brokers . 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

T HK late weather, which had proved so unfavourable to the youriE wheats nartien. 

larly in low scions, having been happily succeeded by a favorable frost "<£»« 
in particular, appear as if they ■would turn out a good crop. 9 * 

The wheats, fur which an apprehension was entertained on account of the mildew 
appear not to have been so much injured a* expecte d. In some of the Eastern district? 
the new wheats, barley, oats, beam', . nd peas, promise to average more than three earta 
of a crop. Potatoes, in the distant counties, have generally produced a good croii The 
com markets have likewise boerf lower, which hafe produced some diminution in the 
price of flour. 

The rot, which has partially prevailed ?mong the sheep in low situations, has re 
ceived a sensible check by the recent alteration of the weather. The prices of fat and 
lean beasts continue to look upwards. * 1 

Price of meat in Smithfield Market -.—Beef, 4s 8d. to Gs. 4d. Mutton a® o a 
6s. Cd.;— Veal, 6s. to 7s. 3d. ;_P„rk, 6s. 2d. to Gs. 8d. ’ ’ M> . ,0 

Middlesex , Jan. 25. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

ByJheWincheStcrQuarter of 8 Bushels and of OATMEAL per Boll of I40lbs 
Averdupois, froih the Returns received in the Week ended Jan. 20, 1810. * 


Inland counties. 


Middsx . 
Surrey 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Hunt in. 
Northa. 
Rutland 
Leicest 
Notting 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Herefo r 
Wor’st. 
Warwic 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
bv -Jks 
t BleC it 

Montgo 

Radnor. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

s. d 

s. d 

s. d 

102 2 

63 1 

41 7 

107 2 

52 4 

46 2 

,07 3 

55 0 

47 2 

102 9 

64 0 

49 2 

10 1 6 


47 0 

99 0 

70 0 

46 10 

\}kj \j 


50 0 

93 6 

61 "2 

50 4 

90 0 

60 * 0 

48 8 

95 b 


51 6 

103 0 


68 7 

L04 6 

70 2 

63 4 

104 5 

54 4 

52 5 

109 4 

53 4 

62 8 

112 2 


59 2 

107 4 


46 2 

110 1 


43 0 

107 4 


43 7 

105 4 


43 7 

115 2 

89 6 

55 2 

136 5 


60 0 

U » 7 

i 

53 5 


Oats 
s <1 

33 

37 

34 
3b 
28 
28 10 

30 (> 
SO 9 
28 8 

31 
36 lli 

34 8 

31 9 
42 7 

38 2 

35 8 
30 11 
33 3 

8 
8 
0 
4 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


33 

28 

29 

30 


Average qf England a id IP ales. 
Wh^'t iNla. lOd. % Rye l “ ‘ 

^)s. 6 ct. 5 Hits 29s 


64s. 7d 
51s. 5 d. 


>4- 7d.* Barley 
Vd.; Beam] 
Peasv 56s. lOd. Oatmeal 


I'Xsex ... 
IHCent . . . 
Sus-^x . 
Sufljplk . 
[Cambridge 
Norfolk . 
Lincoln , 

York ..., 
Durham . 
Noithumberlam 
[Cumberland 
Westmorland 
Lancaster . 
(’Iks! or ... 

Flint 

Denbigh . 
Anglesea . . . 
[Carnarvon . 
Mei ionetli . 
Cardigan . . 
Pembroke • 
Carmarthen. 
Glamorgan . 
Gloucester . 
Somerset . . . 
Monmouth . 
Devon ..... 
Cornwall . . . 

Dorset 

Hants ..... 


Wheat 

Rye 

s. d 

s. d. 

98 8 

50 0 

99 6 

62 0 

101 0 


95 9 

50 0 

99 6 

52 0 

90 11 

51 10 

89 11 

57 4 

88 0 

61 2 

88 5 


82 8 

-61 0 

99 10 

61 4 

102 6 

62 5 

102 9 


95 10 


1 18 4 


lit 2 


96 0 


103 8 



90 
82 
97 
106 
112 

117 

118 
103 
101 
109 1C| 
103 6 


Barley 
s. d 

46 8 

47 0 
47 9 
43 1 
39 10 
50 9| 


42 

41 
48 

42 

50 

51 
63 
68 
59 
57 
44 
48- 
56 


40 

47 

52 

53 

54 
54 
49 
44 

48 
48 


Oat*. 


s. 

d. 

34 

0 

34 

3 

29 10 

30 

3 

23 

6 

29, 

4 

22 

1 

25 

6 

27 

11 

27 

9 

28 

2 

28 

6 

31 

6 

30 

4 

27 2 

23 

0 

24 

0 

28 

4 

16 11 

19 

5 

18 

SS 

22 

8 

34 

0 

i 

28 

U 

22 

5 

32 8 


BlLsL of IviORTALITV, from DEC. 20, to JAN. 23,* 1810. 


CHRISTENED. 

Males 1080 1 
Females 1029 $ 


2108 


BURIED. 

| Males, 893 ) 
Females 777 \ 


Whereof have died under two years old 


1670 

490 


PeckLoaf, 5*.5d. 5s.5d. 5s. 5d. 5s 6d. 5s.5d. 

Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4$pcrib. 


* 4 

2 and 5 - 192 

£5 

5 and 10 - 53 

S 

10 and 20 - 59 

< 2 

>2Q and 30 105 

A 

30 and 40 - 169 


40 and 50 - 164 

» 4 

50 and 60 - 134 


60 and 70 -124 
70 and 60 -13! 
80 and 90 - 4t 
90 and 100,- * $ 





































QO Particulars relating 

and conducts that enouiry with abi- 
lity and strength. It nas some pas- 
sages eminently beautiful ; some cha- 
racters felicitously drawn ; some de- 
lineations Arid and impressive. The 
language occasionally lises to subli- 
mity $ is very often grapd ; and never 
otherwise than fluent and energetic. 
It shews, in every page, a mind well 
stored ; and, what is infinitely better, 
it shews a mind sincere, bold, and in- 
dependent. The reader, from the 
first paragraph, delivers himself, un- 
resistingly, into the hands of his au- 
thor* he never disputes his magic 
sway j he bends to it * and owns, 
with a pleasing ecstacy of mind, the 
power that subdues him. As a 
mighty river, rolling in its course, 
sweeps before it every resisting ob- 
stacle and bears upon its bosom the 
scattered ruins ; so his eloquence, the 
charms of his narration, overwhelm 
the mind and confound, at once, the 
dawning objections that sometimes 
arise. I do not exaggerate; I havg 
read the book with attention, with 
emotion ; an emotion, perhaps, some- 
what increased by the consciousness 
of what the author now is. 

Oh l does not imagination lend 
her brightest rays to paint upon 
the tablets of the mind a man en- 
joying the love, the esteem, the 
admiration of his friends, the ap- 
plauses of the world, the proud con- 
sciousness of an honest fame ? Does 
not fancy depict him moving in a 
sphere where attention waits upon his 
Steps, and distinction walks by his 
side; where his words are received 
with silent delight, and his maxims 
treasured up with zealous sedulity ; in 
a sphere where he holds converse 
tWtn philosophers, statesmen, and 
dignitaries; where he instructs the 
wise, polishes the refined, and sharp- 
ens the sagacious ? The mind draws 
< for herself a pleasing, a glorious, a 
noble picture ! She sees him in his 
professional character vindicating the 
rights of the oppressed, dashing the 
roud pett^ tyrant from bis car of 
espotigsn, and trampling with indig- 
nant mien beneath nis feet the base 
instruments of corruptive wealth. — 
The forum echoes with the thunders 
of nis voice, calling upon the admini- 
strators of public justice to avenge in- 
jured worth; to castigate shameless 
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and abandoned villainy. She beholds 
him, in all cases, the guardian of those 
whom fate has doomed to fall beneath 
the sceptre of vexatious pride; and 
never, never shrinking from the line 
of truth, of justice, and of public 
duty. Or she reposes in a milder 
scene. She views him in the retired 
privacy ^domestic felicity ; planning 
schemes of public good; shedding 
round a narrower circle the ra) s of 
love, benevolence, and friendship ; 
and illuminatingfthe path of elegant 
retirement. 

Alas! it is no such thing! The 
wreck of his reason has hurled him 
from the walks of men, and placed 
an awful mark upon him, by which 
the ignorant and the base-minded 
know his degradation. His eye no 
longer beams with intelligence ; his 
breast no longer swells with high 
born sentiments ; his tongue no lon- 
ger pours forth the conceptions of a 
mind, pregnant with grand and com- 
prehensive ideas ! He has ltfst every 
characteristic of a man but the form ! 

Oh God! it is a humiliating sight, 
and reads an e awful lesson to the 
heart ! That he, whose mental ener- 
gies were formed to delight, to capti- 
vate, to astonish ; whose soul breatlied 
with ardour in the Commanding elo- 
quence of words; whose bosom beat 
responsive to some of the noblest, 
most glorious sentiments that ever 
animated the human form; that he 
should now claim but small distinc- 
tion from brute unconscious matter ; 
that he should prowl about in bye 
paths and unfreauented roads, for- 
lorn, despised, and neglected ; that he 
should be scoffed at oy the ignorant 
and the barbarous ; stored at, with the 
foolish gaze of wonder, the insulting 
sneer of mockery, or the sigh and ex- 
clamation of pity ! Oh ! I have seen 
that eye which once spoke the soul 
within, fi*ed with rayless glare, with 
deadened imagination, upon unno- 
ticed objects ; I have seen it wander- 
ing about with vague, unconscious 
look, that spoke the ruins of a noble 
mind; I have marked the hurried 
step, the unbidden laugh, the squalid 
form ; and I have mourned the pe- 
rishable texture of that organisation 
on which proud man builds all con- 
sequence; from which be draws im- 
pious importance; and deduces claim* 
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to pre-eminence more unstable than 
the waves, more fluctuating than the 
winds. 

You will ask meVhat was the im- 
mediate cause of this mental derange- 
ment. J cannot answer this distinctly. 
I have heard many reasons assigned ; 
the most general one is, tha| an in- 
temperate course of study, "in prepa- 
ing Lis collegiate lectures at a t»me 
when lie was necessitated to employ 
an active and dangerous medicine, 
occasioned the melancholy catas- 
trophe. The first symptoms' were 
perceived one morning during his 
lecture; he broke off abruptly, anti 
bade the pupils come and waim 
themselves, for it was a very cold 
morning. But, whatever were the 
cause, the effect is equally deplorable; 
and it is more deplorable when we 
reflect on what a mind the awful ra- 
vage has been committed. Insanity 
is, in every instance, an afflicting spec- 
tacle ; bi*t how much more so, when 
we see its wild and gloomy reign in a 
once happy region, where every thing 
that was manly, liberal, and noble, 
took its growth; where science flou- 
rished, and wisdom imp'd her wing 
for daring flights ; where virtue spi eau 
her inspiring mantle, and invested 
every deed in fair proportioned co- 
lours. The eye looks with compa- 
rative unconcern upon the smoking 
ashes of a nameless hamlet ; but the 
tear starts,«nd the heart beats when 
we behold a mighty empire swept 
from the face of things by the 
burning ploughshare of o'erwhelming 
ruin ! 

He is allowed, I believe, a pension 
from government, obtained after this 
solemn event had taken place; and 
from a respect to his talents, his vir- 
tues, and his misfortune, he is still 
nominally retained as the professor of 
civil law in the university, and the 
acting one Is constrained to* pay him 
half the salary. A needless kindness ! 
He wants but a small stipend to snp- 

a his few necessities. 1 have been 
1 that he often locks himself up in 
fiis room, and will sit for whole hours 
composing pamphlets upon theFrench 
Revolution, which he destroys as fast 
as he writes them. That he nas lucid 
intervals I am inclined to believe 
from the following fact. 

Towards the conclusion of the de« 
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dication to his book, which is inscribed 
to W m.Carlyle, Fsq. are the following 
words ; “ Indeed, both you and I, in the 
discording harmony of our natures, 
could still pass through the -same en- 
chantments, and be raised to the same 
ravishing delights, as iu those days 
when Mrs. Siddons (for which our 
eternal* gratitude is her due) sublimed 
our souls to that reach of felicity, of 
which the memory might, in after 
life, drive away (w'hile itself remain- 
ed) all possible human pain and soi- 
row.” — Now it is remarkable, that 
whenever Mrs. Siddons plays in Edin- 
burgh, Wilde ne\er fails to attend 
the theatre; I 'have twice witnessed 
this myself; 1 observed him very 
closely ; w henever Mrs. Siddons ap- 
peared, he rivet ted his eyes upon her, 
hut seemingly without any conscious- 
ness of what she said, for in her most 
pathetic parts I have seen a vacant 
sinile upon iiis countenance. Yet the 
moment she went off* the stage, he 
paid no sort of attention to the other 
actors, but looked at the audience, or 
hung his head upon his bosom; and 
from this posture he would start the 
moment he heard the tones of Mrs. 
Siddon's voice. I own I am utterly 
unable to account for this mixture of 
consciousness and of insensibility ; of 
reason and of insanity. There is evi- 
dently the former when he rouse* 
from* his reverie at her voice, when 
he fixes his eyes immoveably upon 
her, and turns them away from the 
other actors; and 1 think there is as 
evidently the latter, when he does 
not seem to participate in any thing 
she utters; his countenance remains 
inflexible, only that sometimes in 
the deepest parts an unmeaning smile 
appears. To me this is inexpli- 
cable. 

I am not certain whether your rea- 
ders will peruse this account of so me- 
lancholy an event with the same emo- 
tions that I have written it. I am well 
aware ( hey cannot feel the same senti- 
ments for poor Wilde as«myself, fur 
they have neither seen hiuinor sead his 
work ; two ci rc u n i s t a n ce a* v e r y neces- 
sary, I assure you, towards forming 
that sort ol feeling which pervacjpa 
my breast whenever 1 think of him, 
and particularly when I have met 
him in n»y walks. He is yet in 
the^rime of life, handsomely formed,, 
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vigorous, and athletic; through all 
hi3 dirt and all his slovenliness this 
may be traced. He walks incessant- 
ly, and very quickly. Sometimes, in- 
deed, I have seen him sauntering 
along as if in a meditating mood : but 
this is not common. I have, more than 
once, seen him in the dusk of the 
evening slowly pacing along,. his hat 
off, ana his face turned up~ towards 
the Heavens muttering to himself, 
—111 fated Genius ! never have you 
prossed my path that my heart has 
not done homage to thy misfortune ! 
Never have I thought on you in the 
Jone moment of contemplation that 
I have not prayed for thy release ! — 

W. M. 


Bemarkb on Mr. Burdon’s Letter. 
Sir, 

Y OUR Magazine for Oct. 180Q, 
did not reach me till towards the 
close of the year, or I .should have 
taken an earlier opportunity ot noti- 
cing Mr. Burdon's letter ; in which he 
accuses me (p. 2/6) either ot wilfully 
misrepresenting or ignorantly mistak- 
ing Mr. MaJthus on the subject of po- 
pulation ; and he add*, that all 1 have 
offered is a work of mere superero- 
gation, and does not apply to any 
thing Mr. Malthus has oilered. To 
be accused of wilfully misrepresent- 
ing any subject is a harsh and ^jus- 
tifiable expression ; and I can assure 
Mr. Burdon, that I am as incapable 
of doing it as himself; and that, if lie 
bad conveyed his thoughts in woids 
less offensive, I should not have taker) 
any public notice of his letter, as it is 
my rule to avoid contention as much 
as possible. 

As the wisest of us are liable to err 
by the prejudices we imbibe from our 
nurses, and the false systems we adopt 
in youth, which give a wrong bias to 
our judgments as we advance in years, 
why did not Mr. R. civilly point out 
my errors, and endeavour to set me 
right ? Bu4 the cause is now at issue, 
and I must speak for myself. 

Mr. Malthus, in the beginning of 
bis book, has drawn a picture with a 
very gloomy prospect, in the distant 
horizon, for the rising age ; and 
there are many persons who do 
pot understand geometrical and arith- 


metical ratios, who are wishing to bo 
informed whether population is really 
pressing upon the means of subsist- 
ence with that rapidity Mr. Malthus 
has represented it. 

If 1 am not mistaken, lie has said, 
that a nation of eleven millions will 
increase in the course of a century to 
J/6 millions of people, andJvave 121 
millions unprovided for. He pro- 
ceeds, and supposes, if the present 
population of the whole earth con- 
tains one thousand millions, the hu- 
man species woulcb then increase, as 
1. 2. 4. 8. J0\ 32. 04. 128. 256. 6c c. 
and the subsistence as 1.2. 3. 4. 5. 
6. /. 8. C). In two centuries the po- 
pulation would be to tin; means of 
subsistence as 256 to p ; in three cen- 
turies, as d(X)6 to 1 3 ; and in 2000 
years the difference would be incal- 
culable. 

* As the annals of the world have 
ciot furnished us with any examples 
of such an alarming incre^e, some 
thinking people have been wishing to 
know at what rate population is really 
pressing on the means of subsistence 
in such an old 1 and corrupt kingdom 
as our own, as there is a material dif- 
ference between such nations and an 
infant state rising into maturity. Mr. 
Malthu^s ratios are not adapted to 
decrepit, corrupt, and worn-out king- 
doms; and yet they have been giee- 
dily swallowed by the first ranks a- 
mong men ; and the popular opimon 
is too much in their favour to admit 
even of demonstration against them. 

Though I have shewn, from the 
registers of baptisms, that population 
did not increase three millions in our 
island during the lastrcentury (wlmh 
is verv far short of 1/6 millions, as 
meiinoued by Mr*. Malthus ], yet Mr. 
B. is inclined to dispute even a fact. 

There is such a difference between 
para lytic.govern men ts and )oung and 
Vigorous slates, that it is utterly im- 
possible to apply a general ratio to 
suit each of them. If the number of 
births in a country be any criterion 
to judge of the population of it, then, 
what f have offered proves to a de- 
monstration that we are not advan- 
cing, as it has been represented ; nor 
can Mr. B. who appears to be a warm 
and an enthusiastic admirer of sys- 
tems, prove it, or that what I have 
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said is not applicable to any thing 
Mr. Malthas has advanced. 

If I have shaken the doctrine of this 
rapid progress of population in our 
island, in the* table of the births in 
my letter, which is to be found in 
your Magazine lor September last, 
then we need not be in a hurry to pass 
acts of parliament to counteract the 
laws of nature, and n^ecially if we 
reflect on the destructive war in 
which we are engaged. 

But Mr. 13. is not only angry.at my 
questioning this rapid progress of po- 
pulation in old governments, for he 
is also displeased" at my mentioning 
several checks to prevent the too ra- 
pid progress of life in several classes 
of animated beings. Anothci cause 
of Mr. BAs warmth, is my ignorantly 
supposing that Mr. M. proposed Ins 
check as the only one he was ac- 
quainted with, when he only men- 
tioned it as a substitute top those al- 
ready known, and which art* ever at 
woik to thin the number of man- 
kind; but these terrible scourges, 
vice and misery, have never tsfught 
them to regulate their appetites by 
temperance add moderation 1 must 
beg Mr. BAs pardon, tor a minute or 
two more, for mtmding on his pa- 
tience, while I doubt whether the 
pi eventing the poor from marrying 
wall not rather i net case than lessen 
vice and misery in ihe world. 

f ask him, if the poor were re- 
st* ained from mariying, whethei* it 
would not increase the number of 
those miserable beings which are to 
be seen in the streets m almost every 
large town in the kingdom r We are 
intoi med, by a respectable author, 
that Micro are about hfty thousand of 
these wretched beings in London, 
dragging on an existence which is a 
burden to them ; and they are shut 
out from the society of all virtuous 
people. If these unhappy beings 
could have settled early in life, they 
never would have been hurried into 
such extremes, as to murder their 
own offspring, and to commit vice 
with greediness. Prevent the poor 
from marrying, and you will soon in- 
troduce the most detestable vices you 
can name. 

I am so far from being angry, either 
w ith Mr. M. or Mr. B. that I respect 
both of them as literary men ; but I 


am apprehensive that the latter is a 
warm enthusiast jn the support of 
opinions he has once formed. I can 
assure him that, in futuie, if he take* 
the precaution not to use such un- 
guarded expressions, the- world will 
be wide enough for us both to amble 
on upon our scribbling hobbies with 
out my ever jostling him. 


On the Use oj the final C and K . 
Sir, ^ 

T HE remarks of your correspon- 
dent Lector, in your number 
for November last, have induced me 
once more to resume the pen. Want 
f leisure ha* been the only cause of 
my delay in replying to them. 

In defence* of the practice, in con- 
formity to which we write public, 
critic. See. he states a naked fact, — 
that from the lengthened form of 
words in eh, derived lrom the more po- 
lished languages, the k final is reject- 
ed, though we ictain it in words of 
the same termination drawn from the 
northern tongues. The knowledge 
of the reasons of this difference will, 
I think, tend to efface the impressions 
which the aiguments employed by 
your correspondent may have made— 
certainly to weaken them. It is very ob- 
servable, that the elongation of w ord# 
in ( k , derived from the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French languages, is be- 
gun by one of the vow'els (by a, with 
most frequency), before vvhiih c is 
sounded hard, as politick, political ; 
critick, critical : whereas almost eve- 
ry word in ck from the northern 
tongues, whence our monosyllables 
of that foini, with very few excep- 
tions, are derived, is lengthened by 
the addition of a syllable .beginning 
with c 3 i , or y> before which c is re- 
gularly soft,— stock, stocking j luck, 
ucky; deck, decker; quick, quicken. 
Other reasons may be adduced. To 
w rite publick, publican, publication ; 
deck, decker ; quick, quicken ; docs 
certainly, at first, appear inconsistent 
with that beautiful analogy, which 
has so much assisted to improve our 
orthography. Bui I shall endeavour 
to show that this practice, instead of 
producing so mischievous an effect, is 
at once an avowal and^n illustration 
of the principle wilh which it seems, 
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60 much at variance. I must there- 
fore remind your correspondent, that 
when a word receives an addition, it 
immediately takes its station in a 
class composed of words of which the 
primitives will be found to be of very 
dissimilar forms. Communicate, con- 
voke, embark, justify, are of different 
terminations ; but communication, 
convocation, embarkation, justifica- 
tion, are all referred to the same class. 
Does not analogy then unite her voice 
with that of etyjkology in vindication 
of the present form of these words ; 
and thus deprive your, correspondent 
of the use which he proposes to make 
of the fact he lias stated ? With re- 
spect to his observation, that in the 
more ancient languages the conso- 
nant is always single, and the antece- 
dent syllable prosodically short; it 
will not justify the practice which it 
is intended to recommend. It, on 
the contrary, furnishes an additional 
proof of the consistency of those who 
write musick, musical, &c. &c. For 
the vowel preceding the c , which, in 
the middle of dissyllables, as we have 
before seen, must be made short, by 
doubling the consonant according to 
one of our rules of quantity, is in 
words of more than two syllables, as 
in those whence they are taken, al- 
ready short by position. The infer- 
ence, that in such words the ck is to- 
tally unnecessary, will be allowed to 
be obvious and natural. 

Your’s, 8cc. 

Jan. 25, 1810. Philo. 

P.S. I request you, Sir, to supply 
an omission in the postscript of the 
letter which you did me the favour to 
insert in your Magazine for Septem- 
ber last. — P. 19O, after the words 
** small error of the,” insert the 
words press in the.’* 


* Matilda. A Sketch. 

For the Universal Magazine, 

O N the form of Matilda dwelt 
softness and* beautv 5 within 
her heart virtue took up her abode. 
The gaiety of her mind was the mirth 
of innocence: and the tear, which 
sometimes clouded that mirth, was 
the offspring of a pity, warm, and 
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cnerous as ever glowed within n 
uman breast. When cheerfulness, 
with alluring accents, beckoned her 
foith, Matilda followed in all the 
eager joy of youth; but if, on the 
right hand, stood sorrow with down- 
cast, weeping eyes; if on the left, 
misery pined in hopeless affliction as 
she folded her forlorn baby to her 
bosom, the sparkling lustre of Ma- 
tilda’s countenance faded into tho 
tender melancholy of sympathy : the 
jocund voice of cheerfulness was heard 
in vain: she stopped: she gave to 
sorrow the voice of consolation ; she 
extended to misery the hand of help 
and the look of comfort. 

Yet, in the dance, the song, who 
than Matilda was sprightlier T who, 
in the circle of festivity, chaced plea- 
sures mirthful found with greater 
glee? but her mirth was like the 
fanning breezes of the west : it quick- 
ened, with silent power, the kind 
affections of her nature : it expander! 
her heart to the admission of Jove and 
mercy towards all mankind ; and the 
smile that played upon her lips, was 
often the offspring of joy and sorrow. 

Oh ! I have sat, and looked upon 
her angel face, and have maiked, in 
every lineament, the eloquent lan- 
guage of nature, as she spoke, through 
that, her most embellished' work 5 
and, as each passing emotion of the 
mind became impressed there, I have 
reM such a volume as approving 
saints might dwell upon. That mind, 
pure and spotless as the untroubled 
azure af a summer sky, shrunk trem- 
bling from the slightest contact of 
vice, even as the sensitive plants veils 
itself from the lawless touch 'with 
folded leaves 1 

And Heaven permitted the destroyer 
to come, armed with fell power, like 
a fiend from the lower world, to 
waste this fair regiog and triumph in 
its desolation ! The dark stream of 
iniquity rolled its slimy course along, 
and tainted the pure sources of her 
mind, and blotted out the bright ideas 
of virtue that had enshrined there. 
Triumphantly shrieked the demon of 
perdition as she fell, and hovered in 
the murky air, and, like a hungry 
blood-hound, scented for his prey : 
but even then, a Heaven-clad form 
descended from above, with eyes that 
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beamed celestial pity, and her name 
was Mercy : in her hand she bore a 
milk white scroll ; it was the register 
of Matilda’s virtues : it was spotless 
all, save nne dark stain: but Mercy, 
as si >o looked upon it, tore it from the 
record with a sigh, and bore the maid 
to Heaven. 

1 have anticipated : the impulse of 
feeling has overcome tfie sobriety of 
judgment* Let those condemn me 
who ha\e learned to subdue the one 
by the power of the other. 

Matilda ! From thy kingdom of 
everlasting bliss look down upon me ! 

W.M. 

London , Feb, 10, 1810. 


RETUBLI CATION OF 

SCARCE TRACTS. 

No I. 

A new Discovery of a Li’ttle 
?oht of Flo i»le, anciently dis- 
count'd of called Pygmies. • 
[('onfinued from p. 43.] 

rjHHE first prbvince we came to, 
1 was that of Gadozoha, the peo- 
ple whereof, being called Gnuozim, 
are the fairest, largest, and most 
stately of all other Pygmies. The 
veiy sight of the smoak here gave 
heat to our resolutions, and we made 
such haste, being enforced by hunger, 
that to use a scholastic phrase, we 
even devoured the way. At last, 
being directed by a great smoak, 
which was sufficiently observable in 
so thin and serene an air, we ai rived 
before a stately fabrick of about two 
hundred* font square, yet not above 
sixty foot high, made all of well- 
carved wood, which abounds in that 
country, called Genarophonon ; a 
wood that, contrary to the nature of 
all others, dies when it is in the earth, 
after it hath grown twenty years ; but 
when it is felled down, it proves 
stronger, and looks more veget than 
before $ so that age, which conquers 
all other things, makes this to tri- 
umph; and worms themselves, as 
knowing their attempt will prove 
vain, never corrode, or so much as 
come near it. On the battlements 
of this castle (for a castle it proved) 
was earth spread, so that we took it 


for arable ground, and corn was be* 
sprinkled in the counterfeit furrows $ 
at each corner of which were stakes 
fastened, and four nets so artificially 
spread, that no sooner could any thing 
of weight touch that ground, which is 
called Geodvctyuin, but the nets are 
closed ori all sides, and the prey that 
is taken, lies hampered on the Geo- 
dyrtyum. VA; meded not crave en- 
trance at tins castle, for before wo 
came to the gates, there met us nine 
young d.indiprat-gallams, about two 
foot and an half, or three foot high, 
attired in a party-coloured silk, with 
turban ts of linen on their headb, co- 
vered over with cloth of gold, and 
adorned with divers splendid jewels $ 
about their back was cast a mantle of 
blue sarcenet, which was gathered 
upon the right shoulder with a golden 
button, over which there was casta 
small chain of silver, whereon a rich 
sword of about a footdong was hung; 
their legs were covered with fine 
linen, and on their feet they wore 
sandals of sheeps leather, every one 
bestriding a lusty ram, with gilt horns, 
and trappings beset with sparkling 
diamonds. Eucoinpsns had by this 
tune pretty well confirmed us all in 
the opinion, that these were Pygmies; 
so that we did not much admire at 
the strange equipage of such dwarfish 
Orlando’s; but bowing our bodies to 
them, stood still in a posture to re- 
ceive them, when three of the fore- 
most, and as it appeared, most noble 
of them, turning back, and making 
their followers stand, of a sudden, 
sprung, as it were, with one consent, 
from their ram-horses, and with ad- 
mirable celerity coming up to us, first 
boldly beheld our faces, and then in 
the Indian language bade us all wel- 
come to their country, Eucompsus, 
myself, and another fiind of ours, 
having formerly for some years traf* 
ficked in the indies, made a shift to 
understand them, and to return 4berit 
an assurance, that we came in peace, 
and desired only to sojourn so long 
in their country, as to repair our 
want of provision /and by observing 
their customs to increase our know- 
ledge. 

They having assured us of all that 
might conduce to our satisfaction, 
entreated us to follow them, pointing 
to the castle, which they called the 
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Royal Bulwark : then they nimbly 
remounted, and placing themselves 
before our company, two others on 
each side, and the remaining two 
behind ; in this order we all moved 
towards the Royal Bulwark, they 
riding softly with’ us. Bui when we 
came to the gates, one of their com- 
pany took from his neck a smpll 
ram*s-horn, tipp’d with silver, and 
tied with a silken cord : and having 
blown three blasts with such strength, 
that he was forced to stagger in his 
saddle ; the castle-gates were imme- 
diately opened by twenty men, who 
pulled them wide by silken cords, 
which were fastened to the gates with 
silver rings. And they dividing 
themselves on each side the folding 
doors stood still, affording us a large 
passage, when the three chiefs that 
went before us, alighting, gave their 
steeds to their servants to put them 
up, and walked Straight before us into 
a spacious hall, w here was an ancient 

f entleman about three foot and a 
alf high, with a coronet of gold, 
beset with precious stones* and a long 
robe of flowered satin, laced with 
spangles, who stood leanii g on a staff 
to bid us welcome. The thre e heroes 
ran to meet him, and having fell on 
their knees, pointed back to us, and 
said something, as we thought, on our 
behalf ; when having raised them up, 
he walked forward, as well as his age 
would permit him to meet us : we 
were now all entered into the hall 
when he came to us, and having 
yielded him as profound respect as 
was possible, he re-saluted us, and 
making signs that we should move 
forward; presently those twenty men, 
who had opened the gates, came in 
loaded with velvet-cushions, two of 
them to each cushion, and placing 
their burdens decently on each side of 
a very small, but stately chair, they 
brought in tw'o courses of cushions 
more, which made tbiity in number, 
as many as our company were, besides 
the four servants ana Pandeison,whom 
now we could no where see. At this 
time the sun begiyi to decline his 
golden head, c and the feeble day 
seemed ready to faint under the bur- 
den of twelve hours* when an hun- 
dred youKg virginsj clothed all in 
white sarcenet; entered the hall with 
burning tapers in their hands, which 


they placed in golden sockets, that 
were made on the sides of the hall, 
and so retired with a solemn silence. 
And hete I began to«think nothing 
wanting to a complete entertainment, 
but a good supper ; and my stomach 
being something importunate, while 
the looks of our company put me in 
mind of tht»r € necessities, I could no 
longer forbear, but rising from my 
cushion, came before the jncient 
gentleman, who was now ready to 
sit in his chair of state j and first 
bowing ray body three times, a fashion 
which I observed in them, I unfolded 
our condition to him in the Indian 
language to this purpose. 4t Great 
ruler (Eucompsus smiled at the epi- 
thet) of the Bulwark .Royal, we 'all 
easily perceive, that our treatment 
here is as noble and magnificent, as 
the highest ambition could desire; 
but our hungry stomachs put us in 
mind to satisfy them, before the eyes 
that being a woi k more necessary for 
nature, and helpful for all other ope- 
rations l was going to proceed, 
when he smilingly interrupted ine, 
and told me, he knew all this before, 
having read in our countenances, that 
we wanted both food and sleep ; and 
therefore, he said, he intended not to 
trouble us with any discoure or en- 
quiries that night, but only to take 
care, that after a good treatment, 
which would be brought up presently, 
«we should L>e conducted to our seve- 
ral rooms, and there left to our re- 
pose; for he said, about two or three 
hours before, some children of his 
chief goat herds, had given him in- 
formation of our arrival: and that 
though they had never seen such tall 
men before, yet he had been long ac- 
quainted with men as big as we, "hav- 
ing frequently entertained ambassa- 
dors, from the M aerobians, a people 
pf the same India ; and having him- 
self, with his three sons, gone on 
several embassies to the neighbouring 
nations. While he was making this 
brief relation, the twenty men brought 
into the hall store of goat’s-milk, in 
silver dishes, each whereof was born 
by a couple of them, both for state, 
and perhaps because they were too 
heavy for one of them to bear ; and 
fetching two courses more, till he 
had a dish for every one, they softly, 
retreated $ after which two genteel 
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women brought in the spoons made 
of a certain bright shell, and after 
that, ten of those twenty men came 
in, every one *vith a fine wrought 
basket on his head, wherein were 
three rakes, about the bigness of a 
sixpenny loaf, though not so thick, 
made of purer flower than any part of 
Europe yields, and ,so irftgranl with 
spices, that the greatest monarch in 
the earth would not desire a finer 
mauchet ; and lastly, there was set 
before each of us a bowl of pleasant 
and wholesome wine, called by them 
Zyfhus, made of the vino Persepho- 
nodia, which Zagreus planted there 
before the birth of Bacchus ; a wine 
more like nectar than any drink of 
mortals. 

We were just going to fall on what 
was set before us, when the sudden 
noise of a golden bell made us forbear, 
and look out, till a tall, slender*, and 
comely prisonage appeared in a sobe 
of purest while, constellated with the 
figures of the celestial bodies, and oq 
his fore-bend this mark -f- in a golden 
medal ; who taking up a cake of 
bread, and standing on an ivory step, 
spoke thus in English ; “ O thou, 
who though never fully comprehend- 
ed, art sign died to weak mortals by 
the sigM which I thy servant con- 
tinually bear on my fore- head, whom 
our nation adores and magnifies above 
all powers, shower down thine 
heavenly benediction on these thy 
creatures, and hear this prayer of 
mine, for thy compassion sake, in the 
behalf of the-»e strangers, who come 
from a place where thy salvation is 
known, that they may recover 
strength thereby and refreshment 
from their travel : grant this, O thou, 
who wast a stranger in iEgypt, and a 
sojourner in Bethlehem, for thy me- 
ritorious sake : so be it.** 

While he was saying this, lie ex- 
pressed so much fervency, that it 
struck us with a devout veneration 
and respect of his person ; nor did it 
a little amaze us to hear him use out* 
language with such freedom, as if he 
had been an English native; but his 
sudden leaving us, gave us the oppor- 
tunity of eating our suppers, wnich 
we did with good stomachs, till the 
first brunt of our hunger was satiated, 
arid we began to feed more leisurely, 
which afforded us time to feed our 
(Jniv&ii9ajl Mag. Vol. XI j I. 


eyes too with the splendor of our 
entertainment, and the rarities of the 
hall ; which was hung with rich arras, 
whereon was pourtray’d the story of 
Phryxus the son of Athamas; here 
he swam over the yet un -named river 
on the golden back of the ram, and 
hete the timorous girl fallen off, still 
struggling with those waves, which 
her deutli lias made so famous; and 
now the Hellespont, as seeming con- 
tent with so great a .sacrifice, smooth- , 
ed its frothy cheeks in calmness.. On 
another side was a lively description 
of the fight of Damasen, an earth* 
born giant, with the dragon; how 
young Tylus walking by the banks 
of the river Hermus, chanced to 
touch wiih his hand a sleeping dragon, 
being ignorant what it was, but the 
incensed creature bending back his 
neck, and opening bis impartial jaws, 
ran against him, and lashing his sides, 
shook the tempestuous burden of his 
fatal tail, which he cast about his neck 
in indesolvable spires, still sending 
from his poisonous throat the frothy 
messenger of indubitable death : this 
was the only chain which grim La- 
chesis allotted the youth, though 
glorious with dazzling scales, yet 
most pernicious to the wearers of it $ 
and in the embrace of this, like a 
sweet flower covered with dew, he 
bowed to the earth, and left the 
nymph his sister, to mourn his un- 
timely fate ; she forgat not a pious 
groan or two, and then went in search 
of the dragon, to know how big he 
was ; for it was not one traveller, nor 
one shepherd he had destroyed, nor 
was Tylus alone slain by him ; nor 
did he only feed on beasts while he 
lay basking in the wood, but often 
tearing up a strong tree with his 
teeth j he would swallow it, and often 
drawing back a traveller with the very 
force or hi* magnetic breath ; he had 
been seen afar off to receive a whflle 
man in his gaping throat. 

The nymph Meroe saw from far, 
the murderer ot her brother, and 
shook with horror *to behold the 
thick rows of his pestiferous teeth, 
and the crown of death circumscribed 
in the limits of his wide throat: and 
making sad lamentation in the«wood, 
she met Damasen, the huge son of 
the earth, whom contention had 
nursed up, and Lucina herself had 
N 
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armed; an infant, yet terrible, a 
suckling, yet warlike, and a child of 
more than human strength. Him 
the nymph beholding near a side of 
the wood, fell on her knees, and, 
sobbing mournfully, shewed him, the 
monstrously-crawling murderer of her 
brother, and poor T-'ylus yet strug- 
gling with death in the dust. The 
giant gladly undertook her quarrel, 
and wrenching up, a huge tree from 
► his mother earth, he presently came 
before the cruel dragon, who had by 
this time sounded the trumpet of his 
'horrid hissing to the battle. 

Never were two such monsters 
met together, the one covering near 
■fifty acres with his scaly folds, the 
other th reaming the stars with his 
lofty front: the fearful dragon had 
soon tried the legs of Damascn with 
a double Sphincter, and, opening the 
gates of his teeth, with an enraged 
look, that breathed death, he darted 
at him the moist weapons of poison 
from his lips, and leaped up towards 
his head : but the proud Dama^en, 
•corning such familiarity with a beast, 
easily rebelled him with his hand, 
and smiting him with the oak on his 
temples, he rooted the tree once more, 
sending it and death together into the 
monster, who, folding himself up in 
close wreaths, lay dead on the eaitli ; 
when of a sudden the female dragon 
Cuming by, as it were on purpose, 
«aw her dead male, and presently 
hasted to the herbiferous mountain, 
whence cropping with her viperous 
teeth the flower of Jove, she brought 
back the medicinal herb in her lips, 
and presently applied it to the dry 
chaps of the dead serpent ; the hinder 
part of him wa6 now lifeless, the fore- 
most moved, and lovingly joined it- 
self to the other part, which now re- 
covered motion too: thus, having 
drawn his returned breath through 
his cold mouth, be soon after began 
to open his throat, and send forth 
accustomed hisses, and so returned 
with his loving mate to his* seciet 
den. Aqd then fair Meroe, who be- 
held all this, took up the flower of 
Jove, and applied it to the mouth and 
' nostrils of ner breathless brother : 
but ^he vital herb, with its virtual 
leaves, re-insouled the body, and 
forced his departed spirit to return 
•gain* infusing heat and life through 


every part. At this young Tylus 
rose again, like a man, who after hi* 
nocturnal sleep, shakes off the eye- 
binding shackles of lazy Somnus, and 
leaps from his bed on his vigorous 
feet : again his late congealed blood 
began to run Us wonted circulation 
through the channels of the veins, 
and his newly released hands -began 
to actuate ; his face was re-invested 
with its formtr beauty, amt strength 
returned to his body, light to his 
eyes, and speech to his lips. 

On another side was pourtray’d the 
contention of emulous Arachne, w ith 
the goddess Minerva : but the most 
admirable rarity theie, was the 
spiders web, which was made, by 
metamorphosed Arachne. Never 
were tin cads so small, so at titicially 
wrought, by any human hand before. 
These representations, and more, were 
expressed to the life on those inge- 
nious hangings, which, while we 
cuiiously uin over, our stomachs had 
.’remitted much of their former rapa- 
city, and we had leisure to ruminate 
on the wonderful and undeserved 
civilities we had received from *o 
small a nation ; not only sometimes 
remembering the goodness of then 
bread and wine, but often reflecting 
on what admirable skill had been 
shown in the work of the arias; at 
which time we seeming not to em- 
ploy all our organs at supper, woie 
surprised with such an haunonious 
concert of music, that every sense 
seemed com erted into that of lieai ing, 
and our apostate appetite to prefer 
this auditory banquet ; which so in- 
flamed the airy soul of Eucompsus, 
that, being very dextrous in that 
faculty, he warbled out, extempore, 
this rapture, with a most sw'eet and 
low voice, .to the Indian tune, which 
was then played. 

What sound is this that captivates mine 
ears, 

Inthrals mv sense, and wing*. mv soul ? 
Jove sure, if he this consort hears. 

Stands limning from tl*« starry pole * v 
Contemning alt The music of his sphear.. 
Though mix’d with Ganv mud's ncctarui* 
Bowl. 

Such numbers did, from the Orphxvm lyre, 
Enliven quick- car’d trees, and move 
In decent dance (if fame's no lyaO 
The whole admiring Thracian grove : 

So Phsbusdid with Mercury conspire, 
When Puieus wedded ljis Nereiap love.. 
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Such numbers from the skill’d Amphion 
f -II, 

Whrn stones kept measure to his sound. 
When tampered fflr could work so well. 
And poieiiT verse so stioug was found. 

It made lo.igh quarries, by the quavering 

spell, 

Jump, in symctick piles, the city round. 

But since, wise nature ! thou hast freely 
in u|e 

small a race so gre it a choir, 

Since tli 'v oui pii'iVg* invade, 

And mount a-, high as we, or higher. 

In thy gi eat secrets. Heme small things 
he ‘a’d, 

Tiie fittest things to love and to admire. 

And here the music ending, his 
Pe heat was a little cooled, 

when the youngest of the three he- 
roes, who the ancient gentleman be- 
fore called his sons, stepped behind 
Eucompsus, and, having obligingly 
commended his voice, he thanked 
him for the honour conferred on 4 heir 
solemnity, and confessing, that by a 
familiarity with his country piie*t$, 
he had attained to so much know- 
ledgc, at least, in the English tongue, 
as might make *him perceive tiie 
drift of his song to he in praise of 
that concert ; he theretoie desired to 
be permitted to make his return in 
the like nature ; which Eucompsus 
gladly condescended to, and whispered 
to me and my ftiend, his inteut, so 
that we were almost ear- starved with 
expectation of that genial entertain- 
ment; when, of a sudden, the music 
having played one preparative, the 
spirit of the young hero was so ravish- 
ingly elevated., that, soaring above the 
usual pitch of meaner poets, he 
warbled forth, with the most gra- 
ciously surprising voice imaginable, 
this song in the Indian language. 

’Tis net our music, strangers brave ! 

That can your senses bind ; 

Our verses no such magic have 
Your generous spiiits to enslave : 

Alas', you’re too too kind. 

Yet from the heat of Phtebus rayi 
We’re not so far remov’d, 

But that we sometimes purchase bays, 

And wander through ‘hose flow’ry ways, 

So much by muses loved. 

But since the sacred treble-three 
Now in this castle dwell ; 

(For you have brought them here we see) 
We hope our canto’s may agree 
vSume other time as well. 


But now, fair Nox, thou dost attire 
Thyself in sable vest ; 

Be thou nropitious, we desire, 

While these kind strangers do retire* 

Ancl sweetly take their re->t. 

[To be continued.'] 

, Tup Red Nose. 

Non pot is ost Proclt s d ,nis imungere 
mniquc cst pro n .MMofa— pusill i 

mantis 

Sir , 

RYDEN’s definition, “ that the 
soul is a little blue flame run- 
ning about within us/* must flash 
com iction upon the mind of an in- 
fidel. But, what renders the thought 
yet more admirable is, that it is far 
from an inferior description of love, 
for, if love be not also “ a little blue 
flame running about within us/* what 
is it ? Shall we look upon it, like an- 
ger, as a short madness ; or, bv con- 
sidering^ rather as a bodily than a 
mental irritation, humble it a step 
lower, and term it a species of itch ? 
However obnoxious such reasoning 
may be, to the inamorato or my lady’s 
maid, it assuredly possesses the essen- 
tials of a perfect syllogism, viz. love 
is an irritation, the itch is an irritation $ 
ergo, love is the itch. 

Involuntarly would I offend the 
ears of delicacy ; and, if an honest 
impetuosity in the pursuit of truth 
has hurried me into an expression not 
tolerated by the stiictest propriety, I 
bend myself in atonement to tho 
earth. But, when a poor wight has 
searched, and reseat ched, and re- 
researched, the pedantic Brown, tho 
rambling Harvey, and the mono- 
tonous Johnson, for a becoming mode 
of speech in vain, how, in the name 
of mercy, can he act } Shall he sur- 
render his idea, perhaps a favourite, 
perhaps an only one, to overweening 
iastidiousnes ? Cruel alternative ! 

- But, whatever difficulties obstruct 
the definition of the passion, few are 
ignorant of its effects. The biogra- 
pher, the critic, the* mathematician, 
the geographer, the historian, and the 
naturalist, deviate imperceptibly from 
the point to relate the wonderful 
effects of love. The monarch forgets 
his inequality and kneels; the minister 
flies the court and sighs; and even 
the flshwoman herself, as jshe beam 
N 3 
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the ambrosial brandy to her lips, ac- 
knowledges the power of love and 
calls for more ! 

Maria Hargrave was thedangh- 
ter of a clergyman : her teeth rivalled 
the ivory; her lips vied with the 
rose; her breath emulated its odo- 
riferousness ; her bosom palpitated 
with love; her eye sparkled with 
voluptuousness; she had wit and 
goodnature ; confidence and modesty; 
judgment and generosity ; the grace’s 
danced in her train ; the loves "smiled 
at her reproach. In honest truth, 
Maria as infinitely excelled the 
Sophias , Clarissas , Emdijs , Stellas, 
Narcissas , and Sacharissas, as Eclipse 
did Rozinanle. 

Rut, alas! nothing is faultless. Per- 
fection is but a word. In Maria’s 
face stood a Nose, modelled by envy; 
in magnitude surpassing the invention 
of Slawkenbergius ; in colour ! Did 
but the tithe of it adorn the counter 
nance of death, half his ter tots would 
disappear, and we might press him 
to our breasts in mistake. 

Our heroine w as none of those self- 
partial maidens who conceived them- 
selves little short of excellence whilst 
the world distinguishes nothing but 
imperfection ; no ; she had accom- 
plishments sufficient to have been 
roud, and beauties enough to have 
een vain ; nevertheless, she was 
sensible, she had a red nose, and was 
humble. Would to Heaven half the 
ladies in the universe had red noses ? 

Possessed of such desirable qualifi- 
cations, Maria danced away her 
eighteenth birthnight without a lover. 
She obtained indeed a transitory ad- 
mirer, but the moment her sister 
Charlotte appeared, the mo/lvs ocu/i 
were fixed upon her, leaving poor 
Maria to cogitate upon her nose in 
solitude. It was vexatious, and had 
she conceived that tears would have 
quenched its rubiform glow, or di- 
minished its longitude, she would 
h$ve wept: but "she expected not 
miracles m her favour ; and as, amidst 
all the panaceas she had heard of, 
she had met with every thing but a 
cure for copper noses, she wisely de- 
termined to be content where discon- 
tent would have availed her nothing. 

Though Maria was the first born, 
Charlotte stood not upon ceremony, 
fend married, " Now,** said Maria, 


" it my nose be not an insurmount- 
able obshuction, the conjugal road is 
without impediment^’ As she fi- 
nished the sentence, Mr. Conwav 
was introduced • he — in short, 

he was six feet high 

When Maria perceived the rkiyt of 
a coat, six*, involuntarily applied a 
kerchief to her lace. It required as 
much magnanimity to expose a red 
nose, unabashed by observation, as to 
conceal a handsome one beneath a 
mask. Conway was struck with the 
exact symmetry of her form and the 
gracefulness oi her motions. A man 
is ever in a hurry to be in love, and 
ever in haste to be out again. A few 
moments conversation satisfied Con- 
way that Maria’s sentiments \vt re just, 
her judgment powerful, and her ima- 
gination delicate : that she applauded 
not before she undei stood, nor sim- 
pered forth thanks for those indis- 
criminate compliments which appear 
to (.unvey puhtcncss, but which ori- 
ginate in contumely and disdain. — 
Thus, in a little hour, to the eyes of 
Conway, Maria breathed a phtmiix. 
He had not seen her nose. 

Man is a weather* ock ; the child 
of caprice, the oil spring of incon- 
sistency. At the moment Conway 
was on the eve of confessing that the 
charms of Marin's conversation, the 
sublimity of her conceptions, and the 
unaffected ingenuity of her manners, 
had won his unriltei able affection; 
at that very moment his opinion 
changed, and he no longer thought 
her conversation charming, her con- 
ceptions snblidie, or her manners un- 
affectedly ingenuous. He t1 had seen 
her nose. 

He bit his lips, made his bow, and 
departed. Maria perceived the sud- 
den revolution in the apostate’s sen- 
timents, and accounted for it with 
correctness. She wished she had not 
withdrawn the kerchief from her 
face ; it was an unfortunate removal; 
her nose, she was convinced, w^ould 
be her ruin. vShe wept ; lor, al- 
though she was too cautious to be iji 
love with him to distraction , she felt 
a something, a palpitation, a mantling 
of the blooa around the heart, which 
whispered her that the gentleman’s 
departure, thus indisposed, was vex- 
atious. " Why,” exclaimed she," why 
did my mother long for mulberries ?*’• 
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It was an unfilial apostrophe, and truly good in itself that, had it not 
had her patent desired the tail of a sprung from my own pericranium, I 
Hippopotamus she could not have should have attributed it to the most 
uttered more. * venerable antiquity, and classed it for 

Tt may, with the most serious wis- wisdom, with the rmsce teb'wm of 
dom be remarked, that nothing could Thales, ih<* nih 7 tilnvs of Cicobuhis, 
be weaker than Maria’s sorrow, since the nosce tempos of TMtacus, and the. 
her lamentation wa* useless, <jnd since nil admit art of Horace*, 
she might have consoled hfrr clf with Fortunately for C.ipid, business re- 
the knowledge,, that though she was railed Conway to Mr. Hargrave's, and 
deformed, she was not vicious. — fortunately lor Mai ia, h;s visit ended 
Scourge me such umeasonable rea- in an imitation at pleasure. The 
sorters, and dip thf rod in bnne. whe profit by every acquisition ; 
That lamentation profits us nothing, if among the evils of life/ says the 
is an additional cause of lamentation ; gloomy Johnson, “ we ha\e to mim- 
that deformity is not vice, is indeed 1 *t the mutahihty of trieiukhip.” 
an undeniable truth ; nor is a sciatica Conway, sensible tliat invitations were 
the hooping cough, nor the leprosy giwn and forgot ten with little soli* 
a fever. And what then? Do we iitude, visited Mr. Hargrave without 
not bewail a scia^’ca rs i leprosy ? delay lint, alas ! what an alteration 
How deni ora hie a bminess it is, in bis manner? he spoke without 
I tin i fiom thepo ! emical fa tidioumess trepidation, and listened without civ- 
of the v.orki, ate i-. not peimirted to rio.-.ny ; loungid unceremoniously 
proceed straight foivvjrc*. in a «t might upon the sofa, and biUteied his toast 
forward narration. Should yon sun- with fashionable freedom. The day 
ply aiJirm that to creep through the*. is lost said Maria, 
snow barefooted, is a ridiculous me- It was the very idea which struck 
thod to cure chilblains, the position is upon the mind of Conway. "If I 
denied you* how Van it be a ridi- am in love/* said he, " it is not with 
colons method, cries an intrusive Maria. On my first visit her opi- 
bvpereritic, if it be no method ? This nions were judicious, and in unison 
is to travel the sidelong journey of a with my own ; but now they are 
crab; we do not go backwards in- diametiically opposed to mine, and, 
deed, but do we proceed ? what is passing strange, she is perpe- 

Conway’s disposition was not an tnaily wrong; I, invanably right: I 
irascible one, since he never annihe- wjll think of her no more.” So say- 
matized t he cook when the beef was ing, he thought of her every step that 
ovei -toasted, though the fault was separated him from the house; 
without remedy, nor cursed the thought of her as he entered his own 
housemaid to the depth of hell, when door'; thought of her as he undressed 
she cut him the upper side of the loaf, himself; drowned of her, and awok£ 
though no one could be fonder of in the morning, exclaiming, " I will 
kissing crust than he ; but in spite think of her no more/’ 
of his placidity, on quitting Maria, He was then encaged at Lloyds, 
he vehemently exclaimed, “ Did ever " The man who neglects his business 
mortal see such a nose ? Did ever in pursuit of pleasure/* said he, 
mortal own such an one? She has “ grasps at the end before he has ob« 
humour and ease; her ways are ways tallied the means, and is an idiot.'* 

■ of plesantness; she enjoys that With this golden aphorism at his lips, 
*Gaiete de G<mr which I admire, and he turned his hack upon the city, and 
that— intolerably red nose which I hastened to Maria ! 1 
cannot admire for my life. Among As he journied on, he suddenly 
the variety that exists, why in the rested his chin upon i he palm of h«t 
name of wonder did she choose that ?” hand ; and, neglectful of nie mockery 
As this was reasoning like a maniac, of butcher’s boys, " What am I 
it were not uncharitable to suppose doing ?’* *aid he, aloud ; “ «i I many 
him in love. her, wfiat will the world say* What 

That there is but one good reason will the city say ? What will Miss 
for beiiu' in love, namely, the im- Pin, Miss Caustic, and Miss Wagtail, 
possibility to avoid it is an idea so say ?” " An exquisite serrooa ! 
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who is this Mrs. Conway ?” “ How 
admirable his picture of detraction ! 
the illegitimate daughter ot my Lady 
Catamaran’s butler.” “The repii- 
mand of envy, how severe ! she has 
a tolerable eye, but what a nose l” — 
“ How djvine the summing up ! did 

ou like the new organ ?” “ Ha, ha, 

a, excellent, excellent, indeed* you 
are so witty ; Mrs. Conway’s organ 
I presume you mean $ to tell you t he*, 
truth, I lost the good doctor’s thirty- 
second subdivision by the intervention 
of that very thing: J consoled myself 
by writing an epigram, however : you 
know my talent, but here it is : — 

44 Maria, anxious to conceal 

Which way the brandy flows, 

Contrives her tongue shall nought reveal, 

But quite forgets her wo*e.” 

Thus pleasurable were the excur- 
sions of Conway’s imagination $ and 
if the scene had not been btoken by 
his arrival at Mr. Hargrave’s, he would 
inevitably have meditated himself into 
perpetual bachelorship. As acquaint- 
ance had now ascended to friendship, 
hfe sat down, without teazmg his host 
by impolite ceremony ; and, indeed, 
no one could accuse him of too great 
attention to forms and regulations, 
for, absorbed in thought, he placed 
the kettle upon the table, and the tea 
pot on the tire ; poured the milk upon 
Iiis roll, spread the butter upon the 
cloth, and mixed the sugar with the 
salt. Maria’s heart dapeed with glad- 
ness : <* I do really believe,” said she, 
“ the rogue has forgotten my red — 
odious word, remain for ever unut- 
terable.” 

She was mistaken ; ^he next day 
Conway circumambulated the metro- 
polis for a recipe to remove stains. — 
“Are they. in your cravats?” No. 
“In your boot-tops?” No. €t In 
jrour reputation ?’* No. *• In the 
name ot Satan, where then ?” “.Satan 
bo. praised, in Maria’s nose.” It 
would have convulsed the sides of 
Craisus, who laughed but once in his 
life £ or those of Heraclitus, who lived 
without laughing, 

“ That nSan is not boro for happi? 
nest/' said Conway, condemning his 
own irresolution; “nothing more 
pointedly displays than this — (hat he 
suffers every trifle to obstruct it. Gra- 
cious powers t ‘ when the cup is replete 
wWi blessings, haw da we stand 


Idiots like, gazing at the delicious 
di aught untasted! and why— tru’y a 
red no-c floats upon t he snrf.K-j.— 
Blockhead that thhu art l v but if it 
Here huge as Heda? Then, by 
Heavens 1 $aw\ he, ansv.vrme him- 
self, “never should, it diuceiate my 
sheets.” 

From w4iat .useless struggles would 
it exempt us could we wi'ldraw tiie 
curtain of fate, and ascertain, at once, 
the journey we are to t ••awl l n con- 
tempt of himselL Conway loved ; not 
but the fall or Mocks, the rise of 
winds, the mortality of a favourite 
lap-dog, or the tedious vitality of a 
rich aunt, gave a temporary check to 
his Jove, by producing a fit of the 
spleen : he then sjv\ nothing through 
the mist of painaliaty, and Maria’s 
nose glowed with renovated redness. 

By continually dwelling upon a 
subject we forget it : it becomes fa- 
mihar; familiarity produces inatten- 
tion, ifnd inattention sinks into -indif- 
ference. So it happened to ConWay ; 
he had a half consciousness that Maria 
had some defect, but of what deno- 
mination he endeavoured in vain to 
remember, and as he sought what he 
had little inclination to find, it is not 
to be admired at that his inquiry was 
ineffectual. His visits at Mr. Har- 
grave’s cow began and ended with the 
day. He wondered why he did not 
marry, and, profoundly ignorant of 
his battles against himself, generously 
exclaimed, “ Love should oe uncon- 
strained ; that is not given which is 
not given willingly.” 

When a man once wonders that he 
is unmarried, he soon ceases to be a 
bachelor. The irrevocable knot was 
tied. 

As the fond couple quitted the 
church, a young idler exclaimed, — 
“ Goodness, gracious 1 only see what 
a huge red nose.” “Red nose!” 
echoed Conway. “Red nose!” said* 
he, repeating the words a second 
time. 44 What can the blockhead 
mean ?*' — Momvs, 


On Newspapers. 

Sir , 

A S your columns are well know* 
to be the means of communi- 
cating to the world many valuable 
bints, I shall beg the favour of your 
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inserting some observations I am 
about to make relative, to newspapers. 
Among the numerous papers which 
issue from the metropolitan press, it 
is rather temarkable that there should 
be no one published twice a week. 
The diurnal or triduan prints are too 
expensive for every individual, and 
in consequence the weekly «nes have 
been established ; but these, of ne- 
cessity, give a very abstracted account 
of the various occurrences of the pre- 
ceding seven days, and are often ob- 
jected to, on the ground that the sub- 
scriber is so long kept in ignorance of 
the passing events. From these cir- 
cumstances I am inclined to think, 
that any person having it in contem- 
plation to establish a newspaper, or 
any proprietor of an existing weekly 
print, inclined to extend his plan, 
would find it advantageous to intro- 
duce such a paper as that alluded to, 
(and at the pricp of sixpence) which 
would scarcely fail of meeting a 
friendly reception from a public ever 
ready to support new ana useful ar-» 
rangements. 

Yoijr’s, &c. 

Index. 


On the different Merits of Authors. 

T HE word genius is a term much 
used in the world, and yet it is 
© ne of the most equivocal. Each per- 
son attaches a particular idea to it, 
and still the definition of it is attended 
with difficulty. We often entertain 
a contradictory opinion in regard to 
words, thougn we agree, without 
knowing it, in regard to the thing.— 
The precaution of a just definition of 
terms were only necessary for a com- 
lete adjustment of all differences ; 
ut it is a precaution which would, in 
truth, appear pedantic in ordinary 
conversation, in which vivacity gains 
the ascendancy over exactitude, and 
precision is almost always discomfit- 
ed by sallies of wit. This contradic- 
tion is very evident in regard to works 
of poetry and eloquence. None have 
as yet appeared which have met with 
universal approbation. The same 
work is admired and censured ; by 
some it is ^considered as possessing 
fair claims to immortality ; by others 
it is denounced as vile and contemp- 
tible. When we fee »ueh opposite 


decisions on the same thing, we are 
tempted to believe that the arts are 
subject to arbitrary beauties. Let us 
not, however, judge so falsely/ 

In every work of genius tnere are 
real perfections and real faults. Ex- 
amine the works of our greatest ge- 
nuises, of Milton, Dryden, and Shak- 
speare, and the truth of that position 
will dot be disputed. I believe some 
rules might be established, by which 
the merits of a work could be weigh- 
ed with exactness, and that precise 
esteem conferred on them of which 
they are deserving ; but, l do not en- 
ter into the physical causes from 
which our thoughts proceed.* I mean 
to examine, independent of those 
causes, the different faculties of our 
soul, to ai range them in a proper or- 
der, and to attach to each its re- 
spective value. The faculties, which 
fall principally under my considera- 
tion, are memory, imagination, judg- 
ment; to which I may add method, 
which is not distinguished from judg- 
ment, but is rather the perfection and 
the scope of it. We are sufficiently 
of accord in regard to the merit of 
those different talents. Every one 
places him, who writes and acts from 
memory, below him who is guided 
by imagination : the one mattes use 
of the ci eattons of another, the other 
creates for himself. The man of 
mere imagination is also below him 
who judges and reasons; and finally, 
he who nas merely just ideas, is be- 
low him who, with this justness, la 
also acquainted with 'the cfependance 
and the connection of his ideas, and 
who in an exact arrangement knows 
how to strengthen the one by the 
other. 

Authors should be ranged under 
these different classes. Jt is thence 
that we can extract the principles by 
which we shall attain to a knowledge 
of the particular bent of their genius, 
and in what particular sense we Ottght 
to commend or censure each passage 
of their works. Let not self-love be 
alarmed at This estimation of worth; 
if it lose sometimes* in being obliged 
to commend certain authors* contrary 
to its inclination, it will, on the other, 
be a considerable gainer in lowering 
the value of many things which a 
false reputation has exalted* * 

In the first place, there mt author* 
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of pure memory, who have no other orient with her rosy fingers, or the* 
talent than of appropriating to them- hours yoked to the car of the sun ; 
selves the' works of others. I do not himself environed with rays, running 
pretend to sneak of those shameless his vast and dangerous career in his 
compilers, who amass, without choice golden car, and sinking at last to re- 
or art, the cases and thoughts which pose on the bosom of Thetis; or re- 
they have read, imagining that they presenting Neptune rousing the tem- 
have some shave in the things which pests with one stroke of his trident, 
they give themselves the trouble to or assuaging the fury of the waves by 
repeat. With such authors I disclaim a single W&rd, conducting hisamphi- 
all inierfeienrc ; it were ridiculous to bious horses on the humid plains, 
bestow on them any rank in the re- preceded by a host of tritons, and re- 
public of letters, for they possess ceiving on all sides the tribute of the 
none. I am speaking of a "species of rivers 5 or, in painting the laughing 
authors whom it is easier to mistake, Flora, caressed by the young zephyrs, 
and who succeed sometimes in esia- or her treasures dispersed by the ty- 
blibhingi a reputation. These are rants of the air; finally, in descencl- 
your pretended poets, essayists, and ing to the banks of the formidable 
novel writers, who, without dream- Styx to the gods themselves, where 
ing of cop3 r ing any one, do nothing the inflexible Parca determine the 
else but copy. Incapable of produ- length of the days of man, and where 
cing any thing original, it is by me- the severe judges distribute equitably 
mory alone that ihey form their de- to {.he shades the torments of Tarta- 
signs, their thoughts, and even their rtis or the delights pf Elysium. All 
style. Their heads being replete these ideas are at the command of 
with the best authors they dare not, every one, and yet such is th6 pro- 
or, to speak more justly, they cannot ^pensity of man, to attach a greater 
form their thoughts otherwise than consequence to himself than he de- 
according to their favourite author; serves, at the expense of another, that^ 
they apply his figure* and expressions even some of the greatest geniuses of 
to present circumstances ; and, though the present day do not hesitate to 
they be mere simple translators or make use of those ideas, and thereby 
copyists, they consider themselves as become intoxicated with a puerile 
originals, in having merely changed pride, which would not be pardon- 
the title or the names. In vain they able even in those from whose supe- 
pretend, that the beauties of which rior heads they originated. But there 
they make use are their own, because is, in every art, the same well beaten 
they belong to all. It is the great track, although it may be not quite 
conformity which defects them. — so apparent. How many hackneyed 
There is always something original modes are there not in oratory to 
which distinguishes our owii thoughts conciliate the good opinion of the au~ 
from those "which are the effect of dience, to alarm, to aftect, to awaken 
imitation. The expression even be- the expiring attention, finally to col- 
trays them at every instant. In prose leer its forces to bring conviction on 
we have phrases and entiie passages the most stubborn minds. Is there 
amassed fioni the best writings, and any species of poetry, the materials 
connected w ith much trouble and for which are not all ready prepared 
very lit tie art. In poetry we have for us ? The epict poet looks to Ho- 
but w'ell known couplets, and forced mer, the pastoral poet to Theocritus' 
am! unnatural rhymes ; we never find and Virgil, the satirical poet to Juve- 
an epithet of which we cannot pro- nal and Horace, and thus through 
duce an example ; never one of those every department of the art, a guide 
bold flights, whjch bespeak the exist- presents itself, and which is univer- 
ence of genius, and which genius only sally adoped. 

dare underfake, and the boldness of It is, however, to the authors of 
which is concealed by its success. — imagination that the arts are indebted. 
We here observe all the seductive Memory can only form a register, 
arts of^elf-love. Is there any other and to that only her sphere is re- 
merit tjian that of memory, iii draw- stricted. 

ing Aurora opening the gates of the The imagination, for I here ex- 
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amine it individually, is subject, it is as various as he who is acquainted 
true, to the most extravagant fanta- with every species. Thfc imagination 
ties, but it ako produces the most of infants .acts not with the same force, 
happy ideas. It is in vain for an au- as that o f men, and their dreams arts 
thor to expect success, if he be not apparently more uniform and aecom* 
possessed of a lively and correct ima- panied by a smaller number of at** 
gination; no art can give him that jects. 

talent : for art presupposes its exist* In regard to Works of labour, the 
ence, and where it is waning it is in imagination of the first inventors wa§ 
vain to stifdy all the stated rules ; and nearly as contined : many essays were 
even if,inan elaborate work, they have necessary be foie they could succeed, 
been most scrupulously observed, and a considerable^ time elapsed be- 
nothing more will have been proved fore any great designs were formed, 
than the inutility of rules without or any great spectacles presented to 
genius. It is true, that a solid judg- the mind. To illustrate this, wo 
mentand a fertile genius seldom coa- have only to attend to the birth and 
lesce, and it is for tilts reason that the progress of tragedy and comedy, al- 
perfection of the arts can only be the though the taste for those spectacles 
result of time. . The first inventors rendered their progress towards per- 
knew, apparently, better to imagine fection very rapid. Notwithstanding 
than to choose ; they executed boldly tbe aid which was granted by the 
every thing which presented itself to poems of Homer, which presented 
them. Experience did not .assist noble ideas for the drama, the first 
them to foresee the effect of their ca- essays in that art were rude and with- 
pHces. Dazzled themselves toith out skill. By degrees the absurdities 
the*novelty of their ideas, they daz- were expunged ; rationalities were 
zled also tno # se around them, for no- introduced j and these different ad- 
thing is more contagious than the vantages and perfections wore the 
sallies of imagination ; but in the fu- labour and glory of several authors, 
ture, the ridiculous parts were reject- Thus it is true, that invention and 
ed accordingly as they were recog- perfection are almost always mcom- 
nised. The' agreeable only were pre- patible. 

served, to serve as a foundation for Greece had the honour of these in* 
other beauties, which, being amassed ventions, and Rome enjoyed them in 
in the lapse of time, formed at last a f the future with the shame of not hay- 
regular edifice in every species of art. ing added any thing towards their 
It is not to be supposed that the first «perfection. Seneca never soared 
poem had the consistence and the above his models, and Terence even 
proportions of the poem of Homer, took all his subjects from Menander; 
faulty even as it is in some respects \ and although that circumstance doe# 
and we cannot but suppose, that The- not abstract any thing from the plea- 
ociitus, although in a more simple sure excited by his pieces, it is nevtr- 
species of poetry, was not assisted by theless a subtraction of the personal 
the beauties and the faults of his pre- merit of the author. In regard to 
decessors. The imagination of the dramatic writers, England and Franco 
first authors could not rise to such have great reason tone proud. The 
perfection, merits of the former are too well 

As the office of memory is to re- known to require any comment, but 

K resent, faithfully, to us all that we a short analysis of the merits of the 
ave seen or heard, or that has been latter will be found illustrative of the^ 
seen or heard by others, so it-4s the present subject. The heroes of Cor- 
office of imagination to paint tp us neille atfect us less by their dangers, 
new objects by am arbitrary arrange- than they astonish us by their great- 
ment of every thing which has already ness of soul. He discovered the sc* 
struck our senses. In proportion to cret of interesting us 8y admiration, 
rhe number of objects which we have a sentiment which reflects upon omv 
aeen, the greater will be our facility selves, at the sight of the noble ac- 
of imagination. He who is only ac- tionsof which our nature i* capable. 
Attainted with two species of animals, Racine, owing perhaps to a particular 
could not figure to himself monsters taste, or perhaps urged by the neces* 
Uni vtttS/VL Mag. Voi,. XUJ. & 
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path, to acqture a renown equal to 
that of \m gt'eat rival, and whom he 
despaired to sitrp&ss in the manner 
peculiar to him, has almost always 
made love the subject of his pieces j 
and whilst Corneille flatters our pride, 
in shewing us the height to which 
human riarture can extend, Racine 
consoles us tor our weaknesses in 
shewing ns that the greatest at ' men 
are subject to theiti. Moliere, not 
content with painting nature in gene- 
ral like Terence, attached himself to 
follies, Or to particular vices, which 
he has exposed in the most glowing 
colours. In one word, he made in- 
trigue subordinate to characters, a 
species of comedy unknown to the 
ancients* at least in that perfection to 
Which Moliere brought it. The great 
merit of these authors is invention. 
If Corneille had only written his Cid, 
and Moliere his Amphitrion, their 
claim to the character of inventors 
would have been undoubted. 

R. H. 

[To be continued.'] 


The UTfcitAfcv LiV* and Travels of 
Baron, Holberg. Written by 
Himself. Retracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipskk, in 1 7 - 43 . 
By W. Hamilton Reid. 

[Continued from p. ie.] % 

I HAD hitherto not only the plea- 
sure of seeing every thing re- 
markable in Paris, rnit I extended my 
visits to the clrateaus and palaces in 
the neighbourhood. The royal pa- 
lace of Versailles appeared to me as 
exceeding every idea I had formed of 
it. But as, at length, I found that 
pay retired mode of living became 
ij&some, 1 made myself known to a 
Swedish clergyman, who lived in the 
Barite "part of the town as I did, and 
tk r from my lodging. From him 
I learned that there were three Danes 
in Paris, viz. a physician, a priest, and 
e tailor : but the two first of these I 
also learned were 6f such different ha- 
bits and modes of thinking, that the 
third could , never reconcile them to- 

? ether, notwithstanding all his efforts. 

n a very short time I visited them 
all, and found them as different from 
eiteh other as possible. The physician 


for the rites of the Romish church, 
that lie would, at any time, risk an 
illness rather than eat flesh on a fast 
day. The priest, on the other hand, 
who had adopted the catholic religion, 
merely On account of the privileges 
attached to it, and was most obser- 
vant of thcLtheans and manners best 
calculated to promote the conveni- 
ences of the present life. The physi- 
cian was firm and determined in his 
purposes, whatever might be urged 
against them. The priest was as va- 
riable as the wind. He knew of no 
medium, but carried every ihing to 
extremes : sometimes he would be as 
near and as sparing as Diogenes ; at 
another time, as extravagant and as 
luxurious as Apicius. in his appear- 
ance he would be sometimes extreme- 
ly neat and clean ; at another time, 
equally as slovenly and dirty. Some- 
times he would dedate there was no 
salvation out of the catholic church ; 
and, perhaps in the next breath, he 
would atfinn that the Lutheran was 
the only true religion. At other 
times he would boast of his revenues; 
then again he would be ready to 
swear that he had not seen a shilling 
for a month. In fact, the physician 
was an economist, the priest a spend- 
thrift ; one spoke too much, and the 
other too litile. The physician al- 
ways spoke the truth ; but the priest 
never uttered two words, one of 
which was not a falshood. The phy- 
sician loved learning and learned men ; 
the priest despised both, notwithstand- 
ing lie was a librarian, where the num- 
ber of books was equal to the libra- 
ries of Vienna or Florence :,.but then 
this librarian was neither a Lam bee 
nor a Maghabccchi, arid seemed to 
pride himself in the idea, that severe 
and hard study would never make him 
hypochondriachal. 1 once happened 
to a^k him for the antiquities of Jose- 
phus, when he acknowledged the 
name was unknowfi to him, and 
thought that I must certainly have 
confounded the name of Josephus 
with that of Philo ! At another time, 
when I w ished to know the number 
of the books in the library, he re- 
turned me an unlearned, but rather a 
witty answer, Pauperis est, numerate 
g regem. 

He was a native of the island of 
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Fuhnen; and after having been some- 
time at the school of Udenzee, was 
accepted at Copenhagen among the 
academic burghers. After remaining 
among them some years, he travelled, 
but for what reason I know nol, to 
France, where he changed his reli- 

f ion, and had the address to insinuate 
imselt' so much into thg*good graces 
of the Abb4 de Bignon, that he en- 
trusted him with the care of his li- 
brary. I have often been amused 
with his rhodomontade, which gene 
rally had his own praise for its object. 
He scarcely ever spoke of Denmark, 
or about Danes, without boasting that, 
if he only had the liberty of preaching 
and disputing in public, he would 
undertertake to convert the whole 
kingdom. One time, in particular, 
I could not but feci extremely dis- 
pleased with him *, when he was so 
shameless as to assert, apparently in 
earnest, that the Lutherans scarcely 
deserved the name of christens, a ?, 
♦he sacrament of baptism excepted, 
they had not the appearance of cf>ris- 
tianity among them. We had a long 
dispute, and a doctor of the Sorbonne 
joined him against me ; but I believe, 
in common with most disputes, it 
terminated without the conviction of 
any of the parties concerned. Bor- 
man, for that was the name of the 
librarian, after the doctor before- 
mentioned had taken up his cause, 
was contented to become a hearer, 
and owned, when the other was gone, 
that the faith of Luther certainly was 
grounded on God’s word. However, 
he was not long before he exhibited a 
fresh proof of his levity of mind, in 
attempting to p*s oft some more of 
his papistical notions. As for his patron, 
the Abbe Bignon, he deservedly held 
one of the principal stations under 
one of the most celebrated prelates of 
the age. He was equally as well 
versed in affairs of state as in those 
of literature. He maintained, at his 
own cost, a librarian, four secreta- 
ries, four musicians, and one female 
singer. I have heard him speak 
twice at the academy. By the grace- 
ful manner in which he introduces 
and supports his arguments, one 
might imagine that the Muses were 
really present, and speaking French. 
Whenever he preacnes at St. Ger- 
main’s, the church will scarcely con- 


tain the auditors, and it is Ip 

enter in or out, wimout tearing ones 
cloatbs. Borman,! afterwards learn- 
ed, lost his situation, and was much 
reduced in his circumstances. 

1 will now return to my other entm* 
trvmau, Winslow, the physician* or 
rather the anatomist. He was alao 
born at Fuhnen ; but though he like- 
wise has renounced the religion, he 
has by no means divested himself of 
the love of his country ; for lie never 
appears better pleased than when he 
can do his countrymen any service. 
He gave me the roost friendly re- 
ception, and accompanied me in a 
tour all about Paris, so that by his 
means the very utmost degree of my 
curiosity was satisfied. Re was an 
enemy to pride of every description ; 
he was honourable, sincere, candid, 
and obliging; still his conversation, 
with strangers, was in some measure 
tiresome, on account of his singular 
propensity for disputation. He was 
always the first to commence a theo- 
logical discussion ; and would, if pos- 
sible, introduce his friends to other 
persons as much prone to disputation 
as himself. At that time I was not 
acquainted with the logic of the ex- 
cellent Nicholas Greise, he being in- 
vited to a dispute with a certain abbe, 
answered, tnat such a discussion 
9ould be of no use ; because persons 
who at the bottom were of one opi- 
nion could certainly gain nothing. 
However, as the abbe would persist 
in knowing in what it was that the 
Danish protestants and the catholics 
agreed, Griese replied, the Danes 
believe that the zeal of the Pope for 
the honour of the Holy See is in- 
fluenced more by the receipts of his 
treasury than any other considera- 
tion s and the Romish consistory, 
added he, is, I believe, of the same 
opinion. The abbe was silent, and 
a smile covered the face of the By- 
standers. 

In other respects Mr. Wfhslowl* 
highly esteemed by the French, not 
only on account of the integrity of 
his conduct, t*ic also for hid great 
skill in his profession, particularly in 
anatomy. It is not passible that he 
could leave his country, and renounce 
his religion with any vi|?w to enrich 
himself, or obtain promotion in 
France, because he cpigbt have 

0 3 
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joyed greater privileges at home, 
where there are fewer of his pro- 
fession, and consequently more prac- 
tice. And besides he has married at 
Paris, a young woman who had nei- 
ther ricnes nor birth to recommend 
her. Notwithstanding his great learn- 
ing, I have observed a remarkable 
portion of simplicity about him. His 
mind is easily affected by triffmg’and 
shewy things j and this lias exposed 
him to the arts of the designing. He 
has owned to me that his way of 
thinking has been very frequently 
shaken by the disputations which he 
is in the habit of attending every 
Sunday, and on festivals in the chnpei 
of St. Sulpicius, where one of the 
royal charlains enjoys a salary for 
defeiid'fig the catholic religion against 
ah '’bjntions which the auditors are 
at iibeny to make. I have often at- 
tended these disputes, and must con- 
fess, that persons, not firmly esta- 
blished in their belief, might be easliy 
entangled and led into error. For as 
this chaplain, in consequence of his 
Continual practice m disputation, lias 
an amazing facility about him, he 
seldom finds any difficulty in over- 
powering Jiis antagonists. In fact, 
ne seems to know so well how to 
turn all objections against his doc- 
trines, against the bringers of them, 
and has the art of setting them m 
such a ludicrous point of view, that 
the auditors generally laugh loud 
enough to be heard all over the 
church, as well as in the chapel 
wher§ they are ; so that, for the mo- 
ment, one might rather suppose one- 
self in a playhouse than ns present at 
a sacred exercise. And besides those 
who have the courage to state their 
objections thus in public, are gene- 
rally the unlearned, whom he cab 
easily confound ; or, they are catho- 
lics, who seldom fail in yielding him 
the palm. 

Among some few others, when 
rtfere h£s been no ecclesiastics to ob- 
ject to any thing said from the chair, 
I have observed a cotter, who, though 
the chaplain was so well versed in 
the art' of desputetion, had the address 
very frequently to divert him from 
the strength of his argument, and 
compel himto adopt very absurd con- 
clusions. The cooler would refer to 
the Holy Scriptures, to the fathers. 


and to chufch history, with such a 
tfonderful readiness that I never did 
believe he was a cobler, till I was 
taken to the place where f saw him 
at work. Jn Denmark, no doubt, 
one may find cobiers enough that in 
point of workmanship would yield to 
none, but I doubt whether the coun- 
try would produce even a shoemaker 
equal to my friend at Paris. 

Much about the time, another 
Danish student arrived at Paris, and 
he also supposing himself very well 
nalified toetigage m the disputations 
bate just mentioned, was only 
anxious about the means of bringing 
it about. As the French language 
only was used on »he^e occasions, and 
the student was not sufficiently master 
of it, I was made use ot as a herald to 
carry this challenge to the chaplain, 
and to propose that, m the room of 
French, ihe Latin language should be 
used This was accepted ; and a day 
being' appointed, the pi km and the 
student engaging, the first day’s de- 
bate in the chapel was decidedly in 
favour of the £)a ne. Ashamed of 
this defeat, the chaplain proposed 
another place for the next day s debate, 
but here the change of place changed 
the fortune of victor ; tor the chap- 
lain perceiving that he had to do with 
a person rather superior to the com- 
mon run of disputants, now took care 
to argue more methodically than at 
other times, and likewise to speak 
better Latin. The student’s failure 
seemed to be entirely owing to his 
deficiency in church history, with 
which he was not so well acquainted 
as with polemics ; so that whenever 
the priest found b’mself hard pressed, 
he would immediately fly to eccle- 
siastical history; this was a labyrinth 
in which he was pretty sure to be- 
wilder his antagonist. But though 
the young Dane was soon qualiiicd 
to meet him on this ground, in the 
end, he was foiled in a Question to de- 
termine “ to whom belonged the 
right of interpreting scripture,” his 
antagonist claiming ft for the catholic 
church, and objecting to the protes- 
tants, the multiplicity of opinions 
maintained among them. 

But to return to my own history 5 
I perceived that ruy stipend of an 
hundred rix dollars was by no means 
adequate tp my necessities; come- 
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quently I was far some months much 
perplexed to find out means of ex- 
tricating myself from this new diffi- 
culty. In a word, I found, at Paris, 
nothing < heap but learning ; tkis city 
necraeu uj be the centre of literature ; 
I saw myself in a manner entirely 
surrounded by rectors, grammarian?, 
jurists, Kc. &c. Some of these who 
would undertake to instruct youth, 
for a very small consideration, were 
called Repetiteurs. One of this de- 
scription wan my intimate friend. 
From him I learned that Paris w$s by 
no means a pitradwe for the learned, 
but that they must live here in very 
low circumstances. He was not un- 
acquainted with medicine nor civil 
law ; however, he proved, by his 
own example, that he was an excep- 
tion to the adage, which ;.ays, 

T);it G&lcr.n*. o|j*s, dat Ju^tiinaiUK h on ores 
For it was doubtful which prevailed, 
his poverty or his learning. At Pans, 
too, it must be allowed that men do 
not measure learning by the length of 
the beard, nor by the* coarse mantle 
of the philosopher The common 
people, at least, always suppose there 
is tnc most learning in the cleanest 
beard, ami the head that has the 
most powder ! The want of a neat 
"exterior at least, is here a damning 
argument against all pretensions to 
literature. A ioreigti dentist resided 
some time in the house iu which 1 
live, but as he was extremely frugal, 
and made no appearance, he had little 
or no business ; however, when he 
found out the temper of the people 
he lived with, jt was not long before 
he had a carriage, which enabled him 
to live still more magnificently : so 
hard il is to bring the common people 
in Paris to an acquiescence with the 
poet : 

So: pc est chain svb pallio, sordid a, sa-r 
pientja. 

My landlord, also, a tailor by trade, 
went extremely clean and neat, and 
when 1 enquired the reason, he gave 
me to understand that if he did not 
dress, he would certainly be looked 
upon as a very indifferent workman. 

It has been a remark made by an- 
cient as well as modern authors, that 
the inhabitants of Paris have a pecu- 
Jiaiity different from all other peo- 
ple, that is to say, of being pleased 


w ith trifles. Hence, by their own 
countrymen living in the pro- 
vinces, they are' called badauds , via. 
cocknies ; for though ohe meetl 
with every thing there that pride and 
industry can possibly bring together > 
all the refinements of luxury and 
vanity, forming a kind of universal 
centre, and though Paris is undoubt- 
edly the most fruitful place in the 
world for change and novelty, the 
least trifle in the world, under the idea 
ol a shew or a spectacle, can never 
fail to bring almost the whole popu* 
latiouontof doors, and that in the 
greatest piecipitation ; and all this 
very frequently to see what one of 
our peasants would not think it worth 
his while to stir a single foot after. 
The French government certainly 
take the advantage of this disposition 
in the people, "and even use it at 
engine to enforce obedience. 

There has been something ridicu- 
lous even in the French insurrections. 
The serious history of the league, and 
the slingers can scarcely Be read 
without a smile. Even the bread 
that they ate, at those times in Paris, 
was formed in a way to shew the 
political sentiments of the eater. 
During the insurrection, in the time 
of Clement XT, the patties distin- 
guished themselves by the labels on 
their, banners, one inscribed, a !a 
constitution ; the other , h la regence* 
Sometimes a dangerous insurrection 
has been suppressed by one of the 
most trifling circumstances imagin- 
able, even when the very existence of 
the commonwealth appeared to be at 
stake. This foible was well known 
to Cardinal de Retz j for, whenever 
the people seemed to have assembled 
together for purposes of outrage or 
revenge, the cardinal, so far from 
being alarmed, used to say, “ They 
will soon separate and go home to 
their houses when the hour for din- 
ner or promenade arrives.” The 
Parisians have a great aversion against 
suffering any thing t6 interfere with 
their dinner hours. 

I have before observed that the 
jurist with whom I became acquaint- 
ed upon the footing of a confidential 
friend, had paifitea the situation of 
the learned, in such colours, m to 
destroy all the hopes I had cherished 
of realizing any thing worth ray* 
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while, by what 1 had learned. How- 
ever, he gave me some very wbole- 
tome advice. My chamber was in 
the Fauxbouig of 9t Germain, \i hich 
I at length found, from its proximity 
to some of the public buildings and 
the public gardens, was by no means 
the cheapest part of the town* Be- 
sides, here one was obliged to drink 
river water, which, though it agrees 
with the natives, is often extremely 
inconvenient to strangers. A fever 
or a diarrhea is often the consequence, 
which the Parisians used to call “ pay- 
ing handsel money.** Of the latter, 
I was ill a whole month, and the only 
comfort I had during this period was, 
that I was suffering m concert with 
all strangers. 

In the management of domestic 
economy I at length was capable of 
excelling my teacher ; and if a Dane 
or Norwegian, coming to Paris, ap- 

§ lied at first to M. Borman, who was 
etter known than myself, he never 
foiled referring them to me, as a per- 
son still better acquainted with Paris 
than himself. 

After I had left St. Germain, I took 
an apartment at a very moderate 
rent, near the Sorbonne. This quar- 
ter is quite filled with poor students 
French and Irish; with the latter, 
knowing English, I very easily formed 
an acquaintance. Among these was 
a counsellor of the order of St. 
George; my acquaintance with him 
was not expensive; it was his nobility 
I understood, and not his r idles, 
which was to distinguish him from 
other people ; so that the offer of a 
pipe of tobacco, and a glass of beer to 
him, was no affront ; and in a visit 
which I paid one of this description, 
the whole entertainment consisted of 
nothing more than poor cheese, worse 
bread, and bad wine ! 

[To be continued. ] 

‘To Melfont. 

4 (He will understand it .) 

J MUST answer your kind epistle. 

I am not lost to friendship, but 
my heart is the abode of misery. In 
moments of melancholy reflec- 
tion, when fancy pictures in colours 
more glowing, more impressive, more 
jtwful, than common mjnds can con- 


ceive, the events of times that are 
gone by, Oh Melfont it distracts me. 
You know my soi?h I was not born 
to command the impetuosity of fny 
passions— they are my masters — they 
carry me whither they please. I 
have no controul over them , and l am 
the mosfWetched of beings. 

Dear festive scenes of untroubled 
youth ! Joyous moments — how are 
ye fled ! Memory, guide my pen and 
trace the picture of my childhood. 
Paint me careless in the bosom of a 
belcAed family —an object of adora- 
tion. Follow roe through ail the 
felicities of existence, which a mind 
innocent of crime, ignorant of sub- 
tilties, and free from care can know. 
How was I delighted in those hours 
of infantile bliss, to extort, by artless 
endeavours, the fond smiles of a now 
sdinted parent ? Endearing thought ! 
which binds the heart of man in closer 
unison with God! which points out 
that active principle within —that 
emanation from divinity. Melfont* 
I hate the man who can recal, with- 
out a sigh, the ’moments for ever gone 
of innocence, and unmingled bliss. 
He has a heart formed for villainy. 
No generous sentiment — no virtuous 
principle can take root in it. 

f * t 

London, Feb. 1810. 

Catalogue Raxsonnee ; or a con-^ 
cise and correct Account of 
the Statues, 'Bas-reliefs, and 
Busts, in the Gallery of An- 
tiques, Museum of Napoleon, 
at Paris. , 

[ Resumed from p . 92.) 

43. Bacchus Indianus. — The vic- 
torious god of the east, now displays 
a long curled beard, and exuberant 
locks bound with a kind of circlet or 
diadem. This bust is wrought in 
antique red marble, of a darkish hue. 
In a very beautiful taste. It is ob- 
servable, that holes are bored in the 
eyes destined for the .reception of 
pupils formed either of enamel or of 
precious stones. This fine remain 
was dug up at Rome in 1 79 f , in the 
district called Mernlana, which is 
situated bet ween CceliusMons and the 
Esuiline-Hill. It was found buried 
beneath the double causeway of gj* 
ancient street 
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44 . AS/itts Ceoskr. — The portrait almost every respect, similar to ttel 
exhibited in this piece, has a beard, preceding; the only essenttaldttfereno* 
and very nearly lesemblesthe por- that we can discover in the taun mi- 
traits of ./Elius Caesar, the adopted der consideration, is a goat-skin slung 
•on of Adrian, who designed him for over the right shoulder in the manner 
his successor, but an untimely death of a scarf. These two statues appear 
prevented him from attaining to his to be the performance of the same 
exalted destiny. He is clacLwith the chisel j they are both w'rought ist 
chlamydes which is thrortm over the Parian marble, and present but few 
tunic. This bust, the authenticity of modern restorations, 

which is unquestionable, is wrought 50. A Faun reposing. — This young 
in Parian marble. fhun is in a standing posture. It is 

45. Lim us Ter us the Younger. — clad with the goat-skin which falls 

There is every leason io believe that carelessly from its shoulders. The 
this beautiful work, representative of legs are crossed, and the left hand 
a young man in a state of nudity, rests upon the thigh; the trunk of a 
with flowing Jocks, and altogether tree supports the "faun, who appears 
admirably executed, presents us with to be in (lie act of taking repose after 
the likeness ot Ludius Verus in early playing on the pipe which is held in 
youth, when,, having lost his father the right hand. The grace which 
yElius Caesar, he was adopted by pervades the whole figure, the num- 
Antonius the Pious. This fine bust, berless anci^it copies which still 
formed of Pentelic marble, was for- exist, and the form of the goat-skin, 
merly to be seen at Koine, in tffe which would more appropriately be 
Viili A)bani. wrought in bronze than in marble, 

40. Matidia. — She was the niece foave led persons in general to con- 
of Trajan, and the mother-in-law of jecture that it is an antique imitation 
Adrian. The phisiognoniy of the of the Faun or Satyr of Praxiteles, a 
portrait pcifectly acd’ord'* with that * work in bronze, the reputation of 
which the rare medals of this princess w hich was so great throughout 
exhibit; with this difference, that the jGheece, tha(j|it was honoured with 
present likeness appears to have been the designation of perilvetos, or the 
taken at a more advanced stage of famous. This statue of Pentelic mar- 
life. This excellent bust, entirely hie was found, in lyoi, near Lanu- 
antique, is wrought in maible of vium, now Civita 'Lavinia, where 
Luni, and was brought from the M iicus Aurelius had a country resi- 
wardrobc of the crow n. dcnce. Benedict JV. caused it to be, 

47. PluntiUa. In this portrait of placed in the Museum of the Capitol, 
a Roman lady w'e meet with some Although the two arms are of mo- 
resemblance to the likenesses of Plan- dern invention, it is not without rea- 
tilln, daughter of the colebiated Juris- >ou that the pipe is introduced, that 
consul Papiniau. and die ill-fated wife instrument being preserved in all the 
of Car walla.* The head, formed of other copies of the piece that are- 
Parian marble, is attached to a Oust, extant. 

which is also of the ancient school, 51. A Bacchant.— She is crow ned 
wi ought in nimble of Luni. 'Phis with wine-leaven, and clad in two 
piece of sculpture was in the ward- tunics of unequal lengths without 
robe. sleeves, over which a gOat-skin i^ 

48. A Faun with the Panther. — negligently thrown. This companion 1 

This young faun is represented in an of the jolly god displays a cup filled 
upright posture, and perfectly naked ; w ith giapes, fiotn which she is about 
the forehead, from which two small to express the intoxicating juice. The 
horns appear to sprout, is crowned hand which holds the cup is gindern. 
with branches of the pine ; in the left 52. Venus emerging from the Bath. 
hand he brandishes the pi dim, or — At the instant of quitting the hath, 
pastoral stud, as if aljout to strike a the goddess of beauty seems in Jht* 
young panther, (a bacchanalian ani- act of perfuming her person, or ex- 
mal,) which has just overturned a peeling that a veil be thrown over 
vase at his feet. her for the purpose of absorbing tb^ 

49* Another Faun.-A This is in moisture. On her left arm ihe oeari 
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hia exertions in the performance of 
this task oblige him to incurvate the 
legs, and incline the upper part of 
the body forwards*. This pretty fi- 
gure, wrought in Parian marble, the 
original of which was, possibly, the 


that sort of bracelet which the Roman 
ladies called spihther. A vase of 
perfumes ovei turned serves to support 
the figure. The following inscrip- 
tion, engraven upon the pedestal, 

BOrnAAOl KT'.OIEI, would seem to . , 

indicate that the statue is the work of Cupid executed in bronze by Lysip- 
an ancient sculptor, Bupalus, y?t it is pus, for. the Thespians, (Pausanias, 
a modern production. It was within Jlb - ix.) Ifts been multiplied by nu- 
our own time that this 


statue was 
found at Salone, upon the road be- 
tween Rome and Palestrina. Pius VI 
bought it of the painter Piccola, and 
had it placed in the Museum of the 
Vatican. 

53. A Bacchanal. — Bas-relief. Se- 
ven figures of Bacchants and Fauns 
constitute the circumference of this 
cylindrical piece of marble, which, 
from its interior cavity, appears to 
have served as an ornament to a 
fount. The relations, which the an- 
cients supposed to exist between Bac- 
chus and the Nymphs, may serve to 
account for the choice of the subject. 
These ornaments of founts and well# 


merous antique copies, achcumstance 
which tends to prove its celebrity. 
The right arm and the legs are 
modern. 

5b. Hygeia, or [Health . — The 
daughter of Aesculapius, is here ex- 
hibited, in an upright posture, pre- 
senting a cup of food to the myste- 
rious serpent, the emblem of life and 
health, which* twiifes around her left 
arm. A mantle, which falls over the 
tunic, descends from the left shoulder 
beneath the bosom, and entirely en- 
velopes the figure. This statue is 
formed of Parian marble ; the hands 
are modern. The gi eater part of the 
serpent, which clearly denotes the 
identity of the piece, is antique. 

5J. Venus Genitrix . — The images 


were known by the name of Putealia, 
and were used to ornament those of . , 

gardens, temples, and other public *> f Venus, beafing the surname of 
edifices. The present piece is an Genitrix, which we find engraven 
elegantly designed bas-r*ef, executed. U P™ ,he imperial medals, exhibit the 
by a neat and tasteful hand. goddess whom the Romans regarded as 

' ^ A r , rrsi the mother of their ancestors, precise- 

54. Cupid. A fragment. The j n j| ie attitude of the beautiful sta- 
fascmating son ot Cytherea, is repre- J - • • 

J r * * 


sented in this beautiful fragment, 
Exclusively of certain positive indica- 
tions (such as the holes bored in the 
shoulders for the reception of the 
wing*, tec.) of this piece’s identity, 
the god of love mignt here readily 
be recognised by his flowing locks, the 
grace and archness of his physiognomy, 
and the peculiar mildness or his regard, 
which evinces something still more 
amiable than what we admire in the 
countenance of Bacchus or Apollo. 
This fine fragment, in Parian marble, 
was brought from the Museum of 
the Vatican. It was found at Cent o- 
.celle, on the road between Rome and 
Palestrina. It is highly probable that 
this figure, b% well as several others 
which bbar the bow and quiver, was 
executed after the celebrated Cupid 
of Praxiteles, which was to be seen at 
Jrartum in Propontis. 

55 . Cupid . — JN aked , with his wings 
expanded, the >on of Venus here ap- 
pear* in the act of bending his bow ; 


lue of which we are now treating. 
The dress is likewise the same, con- 
sisting of a transparent runic, scarcely 
distinguishable from the elegant and 
graceful turns of the members and 
body. The apple, which has been 
recently added, is also to be met with 
in the above-mentioned types : it re- 
presents the present of Paris. The 
head of the statue is original, although 
it has undergone some repair. The 
ears are pierced ; for, it was the cus- 
tom of the ancients to ornament those 
of Venus with valuable hoops. This 
beautiful statue, modelled in a style 
of execution which recals lo our 
minds the works of remote antiquity, 
denominated E'ruscan, is wrought in 
Parian marble, and formerly adorned 
the gardens of Versailles. 

5«. Ceres .— The goddess of Agri- 
culture, her liead ornamented with $ 
crown,, and be&tng in her hand a 
sheaf of those inestimable ears with 
which she bounteously gifts the hu- 
man race, is here represented as go- 
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vered with an ample mantle, adorned 
with fringe, which quite envelopes 
her person. This conveys an ingeni- 
ous allusion to the mysteries celebra- 
ted at Eleusis, in honour of the god- 
dess, which were wrapped in an im- 
penetrable veil of secrecy. The head 
appears to be a portrait of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus. ✓ 

5C|. A Nymph . — She is in the act 
of approaching a fountain, thence to 
draw water; ner right hand raises 
her tunic, in order to prevent its being 
wetted ; while her foot, advanced to- 
wards the brink, rests on a ball ; and 
in her left hand she bears a vase, 
which, it would seem, .she is about to 
fill. Several statues, similar to the 
present, existing in sundry collections, 
prove the celebrity of their common 
prototype. One of them, which was 
preserved at the Villa d’Este, at Ti- 
voli, bore the name of the nymph 
Anchirrhoe on the plinth. Those 
which have been most carefully re- 
stored appear in the costume of. 
nymphs, as does that which is now 
under consideration. The only pe- 
culiarity in the latter is the ball al- 
ready noticed. We are inclined to 
think that this appendage is merely 
allusory to the games of the nymphs, 
whom Grecian poets frequently de- 
scribe as gambolling on the banks 
and borders of rivers and fountains. 
This statue of Parian marble has been 
removed hither from the gaidens of 
Versailles. It was formerly restored 
so as to represent Fortune ; but the 
recent alteration is indubitably more 
c msonant wth reason. The head, 
notwithstanding its being detached 
from the body, is original. 

[To be resumed in our neat.'] 

Query respecting a Halfpenny of 
George I. 

Sir, 

A HALFPENNY of George the 
first’s has accidentally passed 
into my possession, respecting which, 
I wish to ask a question of you, or 
your readers. The date is 1722. 
On the exergue are the words 
Georgius Rex. On the reverse, the 
figure of Britannia, with a rat running 
up her lap. An explanation of this 
-circumstance is what 1 would requcV. 
Universal Mag. Voe. XIII. 


Perhaps its origin and import may be 
a popular fact, and well known to 
many, and to such my ignorance majr 
be an object of derision. But let it 
not be one of silent contempt : if any 
one can give me a satisfactory expla- 
nation, I shall thank him, even though 
he accompany his information with 
every possible hint of his own superi- 
ority of knowledge. 

1 remain, &c. 

Feb. 11, 1810 . Inda gator* 

Observations on the Gunpowder* 
Plot. 

T N reading the history of past 
events, great care ought to b t 
taken in examining what we read, 
and more especially when we find 
that the vanity of the king is flattered 
at the expense of truth. This will be 
found particularly necessary in peru- 
sing the history of the reign of James 
the First, or that part of it which re- 
lates to the popish-plot. Though this 
story seemed always to be deeply tinc- 
tured with the marvellous, it has been 
generally believed by those who take 
things upon trust, rather than be at 
the trouble of examining for them- 
selves. 

In reading the sketch of the His- 
tory left us unfinished b y the Honour- 
able Charles James Fox, I was in- 
duced to look into the statute book to 
see if it would cast any ray of light 
upon this dark transaction. Jn the 
preamble to the act for appointing a 
day of thanksgiving to Almighty Crod 
for the happy deliverance of the king, 
and the three estates of England, from 
the most traitorous and bloody 
sacre by gunpowder, we find the 
grossest flattery where we might rea- 
sonably expect nothing but plain and 
simple truth. It begins, very proper- 
ly, with acknowledging, 0 that ik> 
nation of the earth hath been blessed 
with greater benefits than this king- 
dom now enjoyeth, having the true 
and free profession of the Gospel, 
under our most gracious Sovereign 
Lord King James; the most great, 
learned, and religious king that ever 
reigned therein : "enriched with a^nost 
hopeful and plentiful progeny, pro- 
ceeding out of his royal loins, promi- 
sing a continuance of this happiness 
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and profession to all posterity; the 
wJhicn many malignant and devilish 
popish jesuits ana seminary priests 
much envying and fearing, conspired 
most horribly when the king, the 
queen, the prince, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, were assembled in 
arliament, to "have blown up the 
ouse with gunpowder; had it not 
have pleased Almighty God, by in- 
spiring the king’s most excellent ma- 
jesty with a divine spirit, to interpret 
some dark phrases of a letter shewn 
to his majesty, above and beyond all 
ordinary construction, thereby mira- 
culously discovering the hidden trea- 
son not many hours before the ap- 
pointed time tor the execution there- 
of.’* 

Is not this the language and adula- 
tion of courtiers, to natter the vanity 
of those above them ? For a time it 
may amuse and deceive, but posterity 
generally strips off the hypocritical 
mask, and leaves the object of their 

5 raise destitute of posthumous fame; 

ames, with all this boasted display 
of his learning, was, at the best, but 
a pompous pedant ; and while he was 
indulging his subjects with the free 
possession of the 60s pel, he was en- 
deavouring to obscure the light of it, 
which shews that his religion (admit- 
ting that he had any) was fou uded in 
hypocrisy. 

If the king was a second-sighted 
Scotchman to discover popish-plots 
which were never intended, his mi- 
nisters and flatterers were very far 
.from being prophets, when they pre- 
dicted of the blessings they enjoyed 
to all posterity by the means of that 
hopeful progeny which proceeded 
from him* 

The malignant and dev ilish papist- 
priests, fearing this prospect would 
continue (it is said), formed the hor- 
rible design of blowing up the three 
estates of the realm with gunpowder. 
How were their designs frustrated, 
and the lives of so many of the heads 
of the nation saved r Here we have 
a miracle or ‘a revelation from Hea- 
ven to help us out of a difficulty, 
which enabled the king to imeipret 
some doubtful phrases of a letter 
shewn him beyond all human con- 
struction. was acknowledged that 
there was not a man in the kingdom 
who could have interpreted the Hand- 
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writing, save the king : this was con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for appoint- 
ing a general thanksgiving on the 5 th 
day of November to transmit , the 
wisdom of the king to future ages, 
under the cloak of a religious duty. 
But, what say Mr. Fox and Mr. Rose 
to this pretended conspiracy ? 

Mr. FoUsjeciares that “ it is wholly 
unaccountable how such a plot as that 
brought forward by Tongue and 
Oates could obtain any general be- 
lief; nor can any stretch of candour 
make us admit it to be probable that 
all who pretended to believe it did 
seriously entertain it. 

“ On the other hand, it seems an 
absurdity, equal almost in degree to a 
belief of the plot itself, to believe it 
was a story fabricated by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and the other leaders of 
the Whig party; and it would be 
highly unjust, as well as uncharitable, 
not to admit that the generality of 
those who were engaged m the prose- 
cution of it were probably sincere in 
their belief of it, since it is unques- 
tionable that, at the very time, many 
persons, whose w political prejudices 
were of quite different complexions, 
were under the same delusion. The 
numerous votes of the two houses of 
parliament, and the names as well as 
the numbers of those who pronounced 
Lord Stafford guilty, seem to put this 
beyond a doubt. The king repeatedly 
declared his belief of it. These de- 
clarations, if sincere, would have some 
weight ; but if insincere, a^ may rea- 
sonably be suspected, they aftord a 
still stronger testimony to prove that 
such belief was not exclusively a 
party opinion, since it cannot be sup- 
posed that even the crooked politics 
of Charles could have led him to 
countenance fictions of his enemies, 
which were not adapted to his party. 
Wherefore, if this question w'ere to 
be decided upon the ground of autho- 
rity, the reality of the plot would be 
admitted ; and it must be confessed, 
that, with regard to facts remote, in 
respect either of time or place, wise 
men generally diflide in their own 
judgment, and refer to that of those 
who have had a nearer v iew of them. 

“ But there are cases where reason 
speaks so plainly, as to make all argu- 
ments drawn frofn authority* of no 
avail ; and this is, surely, one of them* 
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INfot to mention correspondence by 
post on the subject of regicide detail- 
ed, commotions from the Pope, silver 
bells, and other circumstances equally 
ridiculous, we need only advert to the 
part attributed to the Spanish govern- 
ment in this conspiracy, and to the 
a Hedged intention of murdering the 
king, to satisfy ourselvesrthat it was 
a forgery. 

** llapin thinks that, if there was a 
design to introduce popery and arbi- 
trary power, the king and his brother 
were at the head of it. Of this I am 
as much convinced as he can be ; hut 
how does this justify the prosecution 
and the execution of those who suf- 
fered, since few, if any, of them were 
in a situation to. be trusted by the 
royal conspirators with their design ? 
What he says, therefore, that is pie- 
cisely what was understood by the 
conspiracy, he by no mean* justifies 
those who were the pi mcipaf prose- 
cutors ot the plot. 

" The design to murder the king; 
he calls the appendage of the plot ; a 
strange expression this, to describe 
the projected murder of the king! 
though not more strange than the 
notion itself when applied to a plot, 
the object of which was to render 
that very king absolute, and to intro- 
duce the religion he most favoured. 

" Upon a review of this truly 
shocking transaction, we may be fair- 
ly justified in adopting the milder al- 
ternative, in imputing to the greater 
part of those concerned in it rather 
an extraordinary degree of blind cre- 
dulity than the deliberate wickedness 
of planning and assisting in the per- 
petration if legal murder ; yet the 
proceedings in the popish plot must 
always be" considered an itfdelibie dis- 
grace upon the English nation, in 
which king, parliament, judges, ju- 
ries, witnesses, prosecutors, have all 
their respective, though not equal, 
shares. Witnesses of "such a charac- 
ter as not to deserve credit in the 
most trifling cause, upon the most im- 
material facts, gave evidence so in- 
credible, or, to sneak more properly, 
so impossible to be true, that it ought 
not to have been believed, if it had 
come ft cm the mouth of Cato ; and 
upon such evidence, and from such 
witnesses, were innocent men con- 
demned to death, and executed. 


“ Prosecutors, whether attornies, 
solid tors-general, or managers of im- 
peachments, acted with fury, which, 
in such circumstances, might be ex- 
pected. Juries partook naturally 
enough of the national ferment $ and 
judges', whose duty it was to guard 
them against such impiessions, were 
scandalously active in confirming 
them in their prejudices and influen- 
cing their passions. The king, who 
is supposed to have disbelieved the 
whole of the plot, never once exer- 
cised his glonous pierogative of mer- 
cy. It is said lie dared nor. His 
tnrone, perhaps his life, was at stake; 
and history does not furnish us with 
the example of any monarch with 
whom the lives of innocent or even 
meritorious subjects ever appeared to 
he of much weight, when put in the 
balance against such considerations." 

Mr. Rose, in his observations on 
the historical works of the late 
Charles James Fox, says, “ On the 
subject of the popish plot, there can 
now be hardly two opinions in the 
country ; although the believers in it, 
when the trial took place, and long 
afterwards, were both numerous and 
respectable. Reflecting on the fatal 
effects of the public credulity in this 
instance, what a lesson docs it afford 
to guard our minds against giving a 
too ready belief to stories likely to 
have currency from popular preju- 
dices !” 

If there cannot be two opinions in 
the nation upon the subject of the 
unpowder-plot, there surely cannot 
e two opinions for continuing the 
act to disgrace our Statute Book, and 
the Book of Common- Prayer, with a 
service founded upon falsehood. There 
is something in human nature which 
recoils at the thought of approaching 
InfimteWisdom under false pretences, 
and especially in acts of religious wor- 
ship. Though thanksgiving and piaise 
are always due from a dependent crea- 
ture, like man, to his great Creator 
and Preserver, yet pretended favours 
to answer bad purposes should never 
be countenanced when knewn, When 
the touching for the evil was found, 
by experience, to be inefficacious, 
and the folly of the practice was laid 
aside, the service for the occasion was 
omitted in our Prayer-Books ; and if 
our legislators would take this sub* 
F 2 
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ject under their serious consideration, 
they would find it necessary to follow 
the example of their ancestors, and 
do the same now. If Mr. Fox was 
now living, he would certainly (if ap- 
plied to) make a motion for leave to 
oring in a bill to prevent our Offering 
thanksgiving to the Almighty on 
feignea pretences ; also against the 
ringing of bells, the bonfires, and the 
collecting of money by the children, 
that the gunpowder-plot migfit grar 
dually sink into oblivion, and be 
found only in the annals of the reign 
ot Jambs the First. 


Moral Characters. 

I T is common in the world to give 
the title of an honest man or a 
person of merit to him, whose pru- 
dent activity so influences his conduct 
as to procure him credit, ease, luxu- 
ries, pleasure, and the liberty of living 
as be pleases. 

Crito, since the twentieth year of 
his age, has lived upon his estates un- 
married and unincumbered with offi- 
cious relations. He has the reputa- 
tion of being a man of merit ; he re- 
ceives his friends with affability, be- 
trays a great anxiety to please, and 
the whole country denominates him 
happy. He is never without some 
occupation, and be has no time to 
yield to those excesses of which idle- 
ness is the source. Every morning 
he presides over the labours of the 
country. |le instructs himself fun- 
damentally in every thing which is 
useful ana valuable. In nis under- 
takings he spares no pains, and they 
are, in general, crowned with success. 
He amasses riches, and purchases the 
fields of his poorer neighbours, but 
without taking any advantage of their 
poverty or misery ; and, in the course 
of twenty years, he has joined three 
nofile estates to the very ample ones 
which he inherited of his father. He 
never offended any one designedly. 
He pays his labourers most exactly, 
end there is no parjdi in his whole 
domain which does not feel his libe- 
rality, If a church requires for its 
decoration an altar or an organ, he 
regard not the expense. His guests 
are received with great urbanity, and 
particularly if they have any taste for 
the.pursoits of t h$ country. He sel- 


dom partakes of the sports of the 
field, a9 they would rob him of a con- 
siderable portion of time which he 
might employ more advantageously. 
He forms his own contracts, overlooks 
every account which is presented to 
him ; he has a constant eye over his 
labourers, and, as he expresses him- 
self, he bfiilds for posterity. Where 
the ground is not favourable to agri- 
culture, he forms his plantations, or 
he forms a road which may prove 
advantageous to his property. He is 
never unoccupied ; from morning to 
night he is seen assiduous and atten- 
tive to his concerns. He lives on the 
most cordial footing with his neigh- 
bours, by whom he makes himself 
beloved, and who express their admi- 
ration of and delight in his well regu- 
lated and happy life. Indeed, of 
w hat is there to complain in his mode 
of life ? Apparently little or nothing. 
Js *not every thing well adjusted, and 
does it not accord with the perfection 
iof one principal aim ? But what is 
"this principal aim ? For what does 
he live r Jn what does he occupy 
himself, and to what do his labours 
tend, so methodically arranged ? Per- 
haps he himself knows not. He 
yields himself up to a confused senti- 
ment of that which can make him 
happy. It appears to him, that it is 
always proper to be occupied, to do 
more than others in the same condi- 
tion of life, to acquire daily additions 
to his property, and to act with recti- 
tude and probity. Are these true fe- 
licity, and the aim for which life was 
given to him ? , To convince ourselves 
of what Crito has performed to ren- 
der himself happy, let us regard his 
pretended happiness w ith the eyes of 
reason, let* us view him on his bed of 
death. He expires with the title of 
the lord of this place and that place.— 
Was it then the vocation of his life to 
labour to enrich himself? and at his 
death to leave behind him six prince- 
ly estates ? Did they, who were de- 
pendant on him, find in him a sup- 
porter and a friend ? Did he rescue 
them from danger or distress by his 
unsolicited advice ? Did he shew any 
disposition to provide for {he support 
of l)is faithful domestics ? Did he Jay 
out his superfluous property with *i 
much goodness as prudence? fie 
was laborious only to enrich iiimadf 4 
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attentive to and regular in all his pro- 
ceedings, that he might have a com- 
fortable house, and a table conform- 
able to liis tn.ste.* He was never ad- 
dicted to any excess, that his health 
might remain unimpaired, and no 
impediment thrown in the way of his 
occupations With all his punctu- 
ality he lived only for himself, and 
not for society .; for his own profit, 
and not to fulfil his duty He lived 
in a manner methodically sensual, and 
it is a mode of life adopted by the 
generality of men. If Crito had 
made a proper use of his reason, would 
he have lost sight of the aim for which 
he was placed in thewoild? Could 
he be ignorant that his .soul was su- 
perior in dignity t,o Ins body ; that the 
good qualities of the heart are prefer- 
able to the acquisition of extensive 
estates, to a well served table, and to 
the admiration of his neighbours ? — 
that there is more wisdom in prgeu- 
ring^for himself those benefits which 
live after death, than those which 
is e^mrrained to quit after the coursf 
of al<" years; that it is a very differ- 
ent ii ‘. our in being a wise and bene- 
volent man, than in being die richest 
man the country. Finally, that 
then m finitely more merit in ful- 

filling the duties towards God and 
our neighbours, than in shewing our- 
selves the most rigid observer of the 
rules of a well extended administra- 
tion. 

Eufhemon, or the Character opposed 
to Crito . 

Euphemon lives in a situation near- 
ly equal lot hat of Crito, and he knows 
how to preserve Lis property and to 
enjoy it. He is laborious, consistent- 
ly with his staiiori, and he considers 
assidyity in labour to be an obligation 
imposed on him by God, to provide 
for his own subsistence and that of 
other people. The aim of all his oc- 
cupations is to render himself and 
others more enlightened, more con- 
tented and happy. If the desire of 
amassing riches enter his mind, it is 
only with that force consistent with 
his duty towards God and man. He 
rises early in the morning, and his 
Jjrst care is to commence the day by 
the exercise of piety, which is salu- 
tary to his soul, ana proper to draw 


down upon him the benediction of 
Heaven. He then repairs to his daily 
occupations. There fc not a moment 
of the day in which he is not em<* 
ployed in something useful : but his 
ardour for labour does not carry him 
to the same extreme as Crito, who 
imposed occupations on himself, 
which his labourers were more able 
to perform. He watches over the 
inteiests of his tenants ; he offers the 
hand of assistance to the laborious 
poor, and he excites those to labour 
who are inclined to indolence. With- 
out detracting from the respect which 
is due to a superior, who, consistent 
with his duty, preserves order and 
subordination ; he knows how to fa- 
miliarize himself with those who are 
in dependance, and ’they love him 
whilst they honour him. The care 
which Crito expended in decorating 
the churches of nis different parishes, 
is employed by Euphemon in the 
support of schools, wnich be provides 
with pious and skilful masters, to 
whom he gives a salary in proportion 
to the pains which they bestow in the 
instruction of youth. He bestowa 
still greater attention in choosing en- 
lightened pastors for the churche* 
which are in his nomination, whose 
zeal he encourages by the rectitude 
of his proceedings, by the gift of books 
and other things necessary for their 
comfort and instruction. He yields 
not to Crito in hospitality; but, in- 
depeirdant of the friends whom he 
receives at his table, and to whom he 
tries to make his company and con- 
versation agreeable, he supports seve- 
ral faithful domestics, whose age qr 
infirmities render them incapable of 
labour, and he takes a delight in 
coming and assuaging the sick. He 
has a confidential person, whose par- 
ticular employment it Is to gain in- 
formation of t hose who are in a state 
of suffering and want, and who are ip 
necessity without daring to reveaf it — 
to them he sends succour by a secret 
hand. Euphemon erects edifices Jbr 
utility and convenience, bat always 
with the laudable design £>f providing 
work for the diligent, 4 atw also for 
those whom circumstances have 
driven from employment. He 'does 
not, however, exercise his benevo- 
lence in a manner which support* the 
idleness or indiscretion of 
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might be attempted to abase it. He 
is circumspect in his liberality, and 
sometimes even by a principle of 

g oodness he shews himself severe and 
ifficult to please. He understands 
exactly those labours which are pain* 
ful or difficult for his servants; and 
as prudence permits him not wholly 
to dispense with thorn, he alleviates 
their yoke by timely presents ot mo- 
ney or grain, or by a remission of 
part of their rent, and thus tempers 
the rigour of his laws by equity. In 
the quality of pioprietor of the place 
he gives an example to all those by 
whom he is supported : be is the soul 
of his house, and all his cares, all his 
application tend to establish as much 
good as lies within the sphere of his 
action. Although a stranger to the 
blissful name of father, he has pro- 
vided for the education of several of 
the younger branches of his family. 
The conduct and the manners of his 
domestics are to him an object of 
attention, in which severity ana good- 
ness are wisely blended ; and, in di- 
verting them from idleness and vice, 
he encourages them, by his example, 
to be assiduous in the exercise of 
piety. Euphemon has now conti- 
nued this course of life for more than 
tweaty years. During that time he 
has not enlarged his estate; on the 
contrary, in some years he encroached 
on his capital : but compare his ma- 
nagement of it with that of Crito, and 
it must be confessed that it is infinite- 
ly better managed. He has not only 
well conducted his domestic affairs, 
but he has made use of his fortune 
and his credit, according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, in making 
himself happy by being the founder 
of the happiness of others. How 
many are they in the world who 
could be an Euphemon ? But, alas ! 
how few Euphemon s do we find ! 

R.H. 

[ To he continued , ] 


An INTERESTING ACCOUNT of the 
Mode purstfed by Fenelon in 
educating*the Duke d/’Burgund y, 
Grandson o/’Lovjis AlV. 

For the Universal Magazine, 

" rpIrlE Duke of Burgundy,” says 
A M. de St. Simon, •' was, bv 
nature; formidable; and; in his earliest 
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you t h , gave cause for terror. He was 
unfeeling and irritable, to the last ex- 
cess, even against inanimate objects. 
He was furiously impetuous, and in- 
capable of enduring the least opposi- 
tion, even ot time and the elements, 
without bursting forth into such in- 
temperate rage, that it was sometimes 
to be feared the very veins in his body 
would burst : this excess 1 have fre- 
quently witnessed. His obstinacy 
was beyond all bounds ; he was pas- 
sionately addicted to every kind of 
pleasure ; to the luxuries of the table ; 
to the chore with extraordinary avi- 
dity ; music he delighted in with a 
sort of extacy ; he was also fond of 
play, but he could not endure to be 
conquered; and they who played 
with him ran much risk. In short, 
he was the prey of every passion and 
the slave of every pleasure : he was 
often ferocious ana naturally inclined 
to cruelty, in his raillery he was un- 
feeling, employing the force of ..ridi- 
cule with a precision which complete- 
ly overwhelmed the object ; inordi- 
nately proud, he looked upon men 
only as atoms with whom he had no 
sort of similarity whatever. Even the 
princes, his brothers, scarcely seemed, 
in his estimation, to form an interme- 
diate link between himself and the 
rest of mankind, though it had always 
been studiously endeavoured to educate 
all three of them with perfect equality . 
But the brilliancy of his mind and His 
penetration were at all times evident, 
and even in his moments of greatest 
violence. His replies created asto- 
nishment in all who heard them : his 
observations were never without just- 
ness, eve« in his mostfieice anger; 
the most abstract branches of know- 
ledge cost him little trouble to ac- 
quire; the extent and vigour, of his 
mind were prodigious, ana prevented 
him from steady and individual appli- 
cation.** 

Such was the prince who was con- 
fided to Fenelon. There was every 
thing to be feared from such a cha- 
racter, and every thing to be hoped 
from a soul possessing such energy. 
Let us hear, once more, St. Simon. 

€t So much mind, and such power 
of mind, joined to such sensibility, ' 
and to such passions ; every quality, 
in fact, partaking of such .ardour, 
must, necessarily, have reoderecU&a 
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education no easy process. The Duke feet, a new moral being; to form a 
de Beauvilliers, who was fully aware prince, such as the genius of Fenelon 
of its difficulties and its consequences, had conceived, for the welfare of hu- 
surpassed even himself in his applica- man nature. He wished, indeed, to 
tion, his patience, and the variety of realize upon the throne an ideal 
his remedies. Fenelon, Fleury, and beauty of virtue, as the artists of anti- 
the other persons connected with his quity endeavoured to impress upon 
education, were all brought into ac- their works that ideal beauty, which 
tion ; and they all, with qjie accord, gtive to the human form a celestial 
acted under the instructions of the appearance. 

duke, whose plan,* were it minutely The child that was confided to the 
detailed, would furnish a curious and care of Fenelon was destined to reign ; 
interesting work. The prodigy was, and Fenelon saw, in. that child, the 
that, in a very short time, grace and w hole of France awaiting its happi* 
devotion transformed him into quite ness or misery, from the success or 
another man, and changed such rear- failure of his endeavours. To obtain 
ful vices into perfectly opposite vir- this success, he prescribed to himself 
tues. From that abyss issued a prince, no precise rule ot action ; he watched, 
who was affable, niild, humane, mo- each moment, the dispositions of the 
derate, patient, modest, humble, and young prince, and followed, with a 
austere towards himself; wholly oc- calm and patient attention, all the 
cupied with his future obligations in variations of his intemperate nature, 
life, which he felt to be great ^ and and always extracted the lesson from 
thinking only of uniting the duties of tlie fault itself, 
the son ana the subject w'itli those Such an education consisted rather 

which he saw himself destined after- in action than in Instruction. The 
wards to fulfil/* pupil never could anticipate what was 

But, what incessant vigilance, what to be his lesson, because he could not 
art, what industry 4 what skill, what anticipate what faults he might com* 
variety in the means adopted, and mit; and thus advice and censure be- 
what delicacy of observation # must came the necessary result of his own 
have concurred to produce such an excesses. 

extraordinary alteration in thecharac- They who wish to know the me- 
ter of a child, of a prince, and of an thod which Fenelon adopted in edu- 
lieir to a throne ! Nay, had not his eating his pupil, may read his Fables 
tutors been the most virtuous of men ; and Dialogues , which he wrote for 
if their pupil, possessed as he was of him. Each of these fables, each ot 
such intellectual perspicacity, had dis- these dialogues, was composed at the 
covered in them the smallest appear- very moment when the preceptor 
anceof weakness or tergiversation, ail judged it necessary to remind his pu- 
their skill, all their care, and all their pit of some fault which he had corn- 
assiduity, would have been ineffec- mitred, and to inculcate, at the same 
tual. Tlujy were, in fact, less indebt- time, the necessity and the means of 
ed for their success to their genius amendment. 

and their talents, than to their virtues These fables and dialogues have 
and their dispositions. been printed, but without any atten- 

Feuelon soon perceived that that t inn to a Consecutive series. Such an 
part of education which generally ex- attention, indeed, was not necessary, 
cited the greatest zeal in teachers, Fenelon composed them without^pr* 
and the most self-love in parents*, der; and yet, it would he easy to 
was, what would give him the least ascertain their chronology {so to 
trouble. He foresaw that his pupil, speak) by comparing them with tho 
possessing from nature such rare gift?, gradual progress wqich age and in- 
of mind, would make a rapid progress struction must have produced in the 
in every branch of knowledge; but education of the Dune ot* Burgundy, 
the most difficult task would be to It is immediately discernible that 
subdue .that fiery soul which lie pos- tlie.se fables and dialogues relate only 
cessed ; to preserve all its noble and to a prince, and to a prince destined 
generous qualities, and to extirpate to ascend the throne. Every thine 
oil Its undue passions & to form, in in them is made to connect itself with 
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this almost exclusive object. The 
precision, the simplicity, and the 
perspicuity of some of these fables, 
(which were probably the first that 
were written), evince that they were 
addressed to a child whose mind 
should not be overburthened, and to 
whom such things only should be 
presented as could easily be appre- 
hended. Others possess a more ‘ele- 
vated character; and they contain 
allusions to history and mythology, 
according as the young prince became 
better able to comprehend and to ap- 
ply them. 

The fables which Fenelon wrote 
iar the Duke of Burgundy had, al- 
most always, an allusion to some cir- 
cumstance that had previously hap- 
pened, and the impression of which 
being yet fresh upon his mind, he 
Could not mistake the application, — 
They formed a mirror in which he 
could not help beholding himself, and 
in which he sometimes appeared, in 
a manner little gratifying to his self- 
love. But, then, tne tenderest wishes, 
the mildest hopes, were added to these 
humiliating pictures, lest the child 
should naturally imbibe an aversion 
to a species of instruction which 
merely recalled to him painful recol- 
lections, or which contained severe 
reproaches. It was thus, with such 
delicate propriety, and with such im- 
perceptible advances, that Fenelon 
gradually rendered his pupil suscepti- 
ble of tne first dictates of reason and 
of the first lessons of virtue. 

But it was not in the power of Fe- 
nelon to subdue, all at once, so im- 
perious a character. It too often 
the paternal hand which 
nought to restrain its impetuosity. 

When the young prince broke 
forth into those violent excesses of 
passion, which were so habitual to 
.aim, the governor, the preceptor, the 
*#b-prec :eptor, the gentlemen in wait- 
ing,' and all the servants in the house, 
^concerted together to preserve towards 
Aim the most profound silence. They 
Avoided answering any of his ques- 
tions; thev waited upon him with 
.averted looks; or, if they directed 
their eyes towards him, it was with 
an expression of fear, as if they dread- 
ed to de in the company of a being 
who had degraded himself by bursts 
4f rage which were incompatible with 


reason. They appeared to attend to 
him only from that kind of humi- 
liating compassion which is shewn 
towards persons who are insane. 
They merely performed those offices 
about him which seemed to be simply 
necessary for the preservation of his 
miserable existence. They took from 
him all hisjbooks and all bis means of 
instruction, as if they would be hence- 
forth useless to liim, being reduced 
to such a deplorable state. They then 
left him to himself, to his own reflec- 
tions, to his own regret, and to his 
own remorse. Struck with such an 
entire desertion, and the distressing 
solitude to which he was consigned, 
the penitent prince, convinced of his 
fault, was eager to fly, once more, to 
the indulgence and goodness of his 
preceptor. He threw himself at his 
feet, confessed his errors, and declared 
his firm resolution of avoiding them 
in future; and he watered with his 
tears the hands of Fenelon, who 
pressed him to his bosom with the 
vender affection of a father, com- 
passionate, and always open to the 
repenting child. , 

In these violent contests between 
an inipetuous disposition and a pre- 
mature reason, the young prince 
seemed distrustful of himself, and lie 
summoned honour in aid to his pro- 
mises. The originals of two contracts 
of honour which he placed in the 
hands of Fenelon, are yet extant. 
They are as follow : — 

/ promise , on the faith of a prince , to 
M. the Able de Fenelon, to do imme- 
diately •whatever he shall order me ; and 
to obey him the moment he forbids me 
to do any thing. If 1 fail m this t / 
wilt consent to any land o f pimisliKicnt 
and dishonour. Done at Versailles, 
the L >i)th of £!pv. iG-ip. 

( Signed J Louis. 

who promises again , to keep his word 
better. This 20th of Sept . I entreat 
M. de Fenelon to take care of it. 

The prince, who subscribed to 
these engagements of honour, wax 
only eight years old, and he already 
felt the force of those magic words, 
the faith of a prince , &c. 

Fenelon himself was not always 
secure from the exacerbations of his 
pupil. We have an account of the 
maimer in which he conducted him* 
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$elf on a very delicate occasion.* 
The effect which he deduced from it 
was, a lesson to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, which 5 io time could efface 
irom his heart and mind. The con- 
duct of Fenelon in this .affair may 
serve as a model to all those who 
have to exercise the same functions 
towards the children of .princes, and 
noblemen. 

Fenelon saw himself compelled to 
speak to his pupil with an authority, 
and even a severity, which the nature 
of his offence reouired ; but the 
young pi ince replied, iVo, no. Sir ; I 
know who you are , and who I am, 
Fenelon answered not a word ; he 
felt that the moment was not arrived, 
and that ig the present disposition of 
his pupil, he would be unfit to listen 
to liini. He appeared, therefore, to 
meditate in silence, and contented 
himself with shewing how deeply he 
was hurt, by the seriousness and so- 
lemnity of his deportment. 

On the following morning, tl\p 
Duke of Burgundy was liaidly awakfc 
when Fenelon entered his room. He 
would not wait ulijil the usual hour 
of meeting, in order that oveiy thing 
lie had to mv to him might appear 
inoie maikeJ, and stiike, mote pow- 
erfully, the imagination of the young 
prince. Fenelon addressed him with 
a cold and respectful seriousness, very 
different from his usual manner. 

I know not. Sir,” said lie to him, 
t( whether you recoiled what you* 
said to me yesterday, that you. knew 
who you were and tv ho lam, it is 
my duty to infoim you, that you are 
ignorant of both one and the other. 
You fancy. Sir, I suppose, that you 
aie greater than I am ; some servants, 
no doubt, have told you so j but 1, 1 
do not fear to tell you, since you 
force me to it, that I am greater than 
you are. You will easily understand 
that I do not mean to speak of supe- 
riority of birth. You would regard 
that man as mad, who should aspire 
to any merit, because the rains of 
heaven had fertilized his field, and 
had not watered his neighbour’s. 
But, you yourself, would not be 
much wiser if you sought to derive 
any importance from your birth, 

See Fife of the Dauphin, father 
tef Louis XV. by the Abbe Fiovait. 
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which can add nothing toy our per- 
sonal merit. You cannot cloubt that 
I am far above you in knowledge and 
in mind. You know nothing but 
what I have taught you ; and what I 
have taught you is nothing compared 
to what 1 could have taught you. A* 
to authority, you have none over me, 
but, on the contrary, 1 have an un- 
bounded authority over you. This, 
you have often been told by the king, 
and the prince, your father. Y r ou 
think, perhaps, that I account .my- 
self happy, in being appointed to 
educate you ; but undeceive yourself, 
Sir ^ I undertook the office, only in 
obedience to the king’s commands, 
and to please your father ; not for the 
laborious advantage of being your 
preceptor ; and, in order to convince 
you of thi$, 1 am now come to con- 
duct y r ou to his Majesty, and to beg 
of him to appoint you another tutor ; 
whose endeavours, I hope, will be 
more* successful than mine have 
been 

The Duke of Burgundy, whom, a 
whole night passed in painful reflec- 
tions and self-reproach, added to the 
cold and formal deportment of Fene- 
lon, had overwhelmed with grief, was 
astonished at this declaration. He 
loved Fenelon with all the tenderness 
ot a son ; and, besides, his own self- 
love, and .a delicate deference towards 
. ublic opinion, made him immedi- 
ately anticipate what would be 
thought of him, if a preceptor, of 
Feneion’s merit, should be forced to 
renounce his education. He burst 
into tears, while his sighs, his shame,* 
scarcely permitted him to utter these 
words : — “ Oh! Sir; lam sincerely 
sorry for what passed yesterday ; if 
you speak to the king 1 shall lose hu 
friendship; .... if you deseit me , 
what will be thought of me? I pro~ 
wise, .... / promise you , that you 
shall be content with me; .... J but 
promite ?// e .... 

Fenelon would promise nothing ; 
he left him the whole day in a state of 
anxiety and uncertainly. It was not 
until lie was well convinced of the 
sincerity of his repentance, that he 
appeared to yield to fresh 9uppl ca- 
tions and to the entreaties of Madame 
de Maintenon, whom he had^ per- 
suaded to interfere in the business, 
in order to confer upon it more effect 

a 
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anti solemnity. It was thus, by con- 
tinual observation, patience ana care, 
that Fenelon was gradually enabled 
to subdue the violent dispositions of 
bis pupil, and to calm his intemperate 
toassionS. To <his important object 
both he, and M. de Beauvilliers, di- 
rected all their efforts, and they were 
amply rewarded by their success. • 
The literary education of the Duke 
of Burgundy caused but little trouble. t 
The precocity of his intellect, and the 
brilliancy of his imagination, gave him 
an aptitude for acquiring whatever it 
was wished he should acquire. In 
looking over the papers which have 

n sed into my hands, 1 could not 
old, without emotion, all the dif- 
ferent fragments in the hand writing 
of Fenelon, and of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and which formed the first 
endeavours towards his literary in- 
struction. 

At that time there were few ele- 
mentary books of education, if we 
except some that had been produced 
by the Messieurs de Port-Royal, and 
Fenelon did not consider it as dero- 
gatory to his genius or to his situa- 
tion, as preceptor, to draw up, with 
his own hands, such introductory 
works as were necessary. He even 
compiled a sort of dictionary of the La- 
tin language, which exhibited the defi- 
nitions of each word, and the degree 
of affinity which they had to the 
French word that was to be translated. 
And this dictionary he composed un- 
der the eyes of his pupil, and during 
the time of the lesson. This mutual 
labour served to excite the attention. 
Sometimes, Fenelon pretended to 
seek for a word which he knew was 
not yet effaced from the memory of 
the pupil, and the pupil triumphed in 
the idea of being able to suggest, to 
his master, a more accurate or more 
felicitous expression. 

Fenelon, however, never forgot 
that this pupil was the heir to a 
throne. Hence, he always contrived 
to take his themes and versions from 
mythology, which he considered as a 
pleasitig^nbellishment of the mind, 
or from some events of modern or 
ancient history, which he judiciously 
turned fo his moral instruction. He 
* particularly endeavoured to mingle 
with them the most remarkable fact* 
sacred history. He thus fixed 
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deeply in the heart of the young 
prince, those important truths of re* 
ligion, which can, alone, repress the 
pride of kings, and interpose a check 
upon the abuse of absolute % power j 
and thus, while he appeared to be in- 
structing him in merely human sci- 
ence, .he familiarised him, in fact, 
with that knowledge which is inti- 
mately combined with religion and 
public morals. 

After having given, to his pupil, 
models of composition, he excited 
him to elicit subjects of the same 
kind from his own imagination, and 
to discuss them, with such materials 
only, as could be within his powder 
from the natural progress "of years 
and instruction. Many of these at- 
tempts are yet extant, and they dis- 
play more connection of ideas, than 
would be supposed to belong to a 
child" of his age. Some of them are 
fables, and others, themes and ver- 
sions. 

/ It must not be supposed, however, 
that the vanity of self-love induced 
the preceptors of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to exact from him perform- 
ances which were beyond his age and 
power to produce ; nor did they wish 
to make his education remarkable 
for a premature degree of success 
which would exalt their own skill 
and labour. Fenelon himself relates 
(after the death of the young prince*) 
t€ that he was always careful to make 
him relinquish his studies whenmer 
lie shewed any inclination for dis- 
course, or when he could acquire 
useful knowledge, and this often hap- 
pened. There" was still time enough 
for study, for he \yns naturally in- 
clined to it ; but his preceptor had 
also to give him a taste for rational 
conversation that he might become 
sociable; and to accustom him to 
contemplate and,to know mankind as 
they appeared in society. Ifi th^sc 
convcisations his njind continued fo 
make a perceptible progress upon 
questions of literature and politics, 
and even of metaphysics. All the 
evidences of religion were also made 
to form a part, by a natural and easy 
transition. His character was me- 
liorated by these conversations : hp 


* Letter to Fere Marti neau, by 
Fenelon, 171?. 
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became tranquil, affable, gay, and in- 
teresting; every one was delighted 
'with him : he "had no haughtiness, 
and he was more entertained than 
with his own childish amusements, 
for, during them, he was often angry 
without a cause.*’ 

It was during the pleasing fami- 
liarity of these conversations, that he 
used sometimes to say, “ I have left 
the Duke of Burgundy behind the 
door, and now I am only little Louis 
with you.’* These were remarkable 
words in the mouth of a child only 
nine years of age : they shewed how 
sensible he was of the rank to which 
he was horn, even at the very mo- 
ment when he wished it to be for- 
gotten. 

“ He has. frequently said to ns,’' 
adds Fenelon, “ that he should never 
forget the delight which he felt in 
being permitted to study without 
constraint. lie has often desired to 
bejead to during his meals, such was 
his fondness foi whatever he needed 
to learn. I never knew a child who 
understood with such celerity, and 
with so much propriety, the most re- 
fined parts of poetry and eloquence. 
He conceived, without any difficulty, 
the most abstract principles : when- 
ever he saw me doing any thing for 
him, he always began to do the same, 
and continued at it without being 
bidden so to do.’* 

This young prince entered, with 


such enthusiasm, into the situations 
and feelings of those persons with 
whom he became acquainted in the 
course of his reading, that Fenelon 
delighted to recall, after the death of 
his pupil, the first emotions that bad 
agitated his youthful bosom. “ I 
have seen,*' says he, in his letter to 
the French Academy, “ I have' seen 
a young prince of eight years old, 
filled with terror, as he contemplated 
the danger of Jo as ; I have seen him 
angry because the high-priests con- 
cealed from him his name and his 
birth ; I have seen him weep bitterly 
as he heard these lines 

Ah! n/heram F. u n/d/ca/i animafugicn i c 
v or a bat, 

Eart/ducn loto refer chant ft amine ripw . 

When we consider the premature 
intellectual powers of the Duke of 
Burgundy, we shall not be surprised 
to learn, that it* his tenth year he was 
able to write, elegantly, in Latin, to 
translate the most difficult authors 
with a precision and with a felicity 
of style, which astonished every one; 
that he could explain Horace, Virgil, 
and the Metamorphoses of Ovid; 
and feel all the beauties of Cicero^s 
Orations. At eleven years, he had 
read the whole of Livy; he had 
translated the Commentaries of 
Caesar, and begun a translation of 
Tarilm, which he afterwards finished* 
but which was subsequently lost. 
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({ Nulli negabimus, nulli tliffvremus justitlam.’* 

The Village Curate, and other world, he applies to them, and some- 
Poems, including some Pieces now times, indeed, not very skilfully. The 
fitst published . By ike Rev. James apostrophe “ ye fair,” is thickly scat- 
Huhdis, D.D. late Fellow of Mag- tered through his pages. 
dalen College, ami Professor %>/ The following lines are an evident 
Poetry in the University of Oxford . imitation of Beattie : 
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[Continued from p. 48 .] 

W E are well aware of the fallacy 
of an opinion which has long 
prevailed, that an author is best read 
in his works. Yet, we would almost 
venture to hazard the remark, that 
Mr. Hurdis was a great admirer of 
i the female sex, for Be never “misses 
an opportunity of celebrating them. 
Whatever inferences he deduces 
either from the moral or the physical 


“ Persuade me not, insulting dispiftant, 
Tlut i shall die, the wick of life consum'd. 
And, spite of all my hopes, sink to the 
grave, 

Never to rise's gain. Will thfe great God, 
"Who thus* by annual miracle restores 
The perish'd year, and youth and beauty 
g ; ves 

By resurrection strange, where pone wai 

a^k'd, 

Leave only man to be the scorn of time 
And sport of death? Shall only he one 
v spring, 

U 2 
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One hasty cummer, and one autumn see, 
And then to winter irredeemable 
jBe doom'd, cast out, rejected, and despised ? 
Tell me not so, or. by thyself enjoy 
The melancholy thought. Am I deceiv'd ? 
Be jny mistake eternal. |f 1 err. 

It is an error sweet and lucrative. 

For should not Heav'n a farther course in- 
tend 

Than the short race of life, I am at least 
Thric'* happier than thou, ill-boding fool. 
Who sttMvV in vain the awful doom to fly 
Which I not fear. But 1 shall live again. 
And still on that sweet hope shall mv soul 
feed. 

A medicine it is, which with a touch 
Heals all the pains of life ; a precious balm. 
Which makes the tooth of soirow venom- 
less, 

And of her hornet sting so keen disarms 
Cruel Adversity- " 

These lines immediately recal the 
beaut' stanza in the Minstrel, com- 
mencing 

Shalt 1 be left forgotterfKn the dust? &c. 

The thought is somewhat amplified 
by Hurdis, and though he has not 
equalled Beattie, he is yet very plea- 
ding. 

There is much excellent advice in 
the following lines : advice, which, 
when duly followed, will tend more 
to the melioration of society and the 
happiness of mankind, tliap $eems to 
be generally supposed : 

<c Unwedded maiden, is there yet a man 
For wisdom eminent ? seek him betimes. 
He will not shun thee, tho' thy frequent 
foot 

Wear out the pavement at his door. Ye fair, 
Be sedulous to wu> the man of souse; 

And fly the empty fool. Shame the dull 
buy, 

Who leaves at college what he lcarn'd at 
school, 

And whips his academic hours away, 

Cas’d in unwrinkled buckskin and tight 
hoots. 

More studious of his hunter than his books. 
O l lmd ve sense to see what powder'd apes 
Ye oft admire, the idle boy for shame 

X fould lay his racket and his mace aside, 
nd lqve his tutor and lus desk. Time was 
When ey*ry woman was a judge of arms 
And military exploit : 'twas au age 
Of admirable heroes. And time was 
When women dealt in Hebrew, Latin, 


Grow pale with application. Let your car* 
Be to preserve your beauty $ that secur'd, 
Improve the judgment, that the loving fair 
May have an eye to know«the man of worth. 
And keep secure the jewel of her charms 
From him who ill deserves. Let tlie spruce 
beau. 

That lean, sweet-scented, and palav'roits 
fool, 

Who talks of honour and his sword, and 
plucks 

The man, who dares advise him, by the 
.nose ; * 

That puny thing which hardly crawls about, 
Reduc'd by wine and women, yet drinks on. 
And vapours loudly oVr his glass, resolv'd 
To tell a tale of nothing, and outswear 
The northern tempest ; let that fool, 1 say, 
Look for a wife in vain, and live despis'd. 

“ I would that all the Apr ones of this isle 
Weie such as one 1 knew.* Peace to her 
soul, 

She lives no more And‘*I a grnius need 
To pawit her as she was. Most like, me- 
e thinks, 

That amiable maid the poet drew 
With angel pencil, and baptiz'd herPoitia. 
Happy the man, and happy sure he was, 

So wedded. Bless’d wit it he», he wandei'd 
not 

To seek for happiness*; 'twas his at home. 
How often have] chain’d my truant tongue 
To hear the music of her sober words 1 
How often have l wonder’d at the grace 
Instruction borrow'd from her eye and 
cheek ! 

Surely that maid deserves a monarch's love, 
Who bears such rich resources in herself 
For her sweet progeny . A mother taught 
Entails a blessing on her infant chaige 
Better than riches; an unfailing cruse 
She leaves behind her, which the faster 
flows 

The more 'tis drawn ; where ev’ry soul may 
fl*ed. 

And nought diminish of the public stock. 

f* Show me a maid so fair in all your 
tanks, 

v crowded boarding-schools. Are ye not 
apt 

To taint the infant mind, to point the way 
To fashionable folly, strew with flow'rs 
The path of vice, and teach the wayward 
child 

Extravagance and pride ? Who learns in 
you 

To be the prudent wife, or pious mother ? 
To be her parents’ staff, or husband's joy ? 
'Tis you dissolve the links that once held 


Greek} 

No dunces then, but all were deeply lcarn’d. 
1 do not wish to see the female eye 
Wfsfce all its lustre at the midnight lamp j 
i do not wish to see the female cheek 


fast 

Domestic happiness. ’Tis you untie 
The matrimonial knot. Tis you divide 
The parent and his child. Yes, ’tis to 
We owe the ruip of our dearest bliss. 
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The best instructress for the growing lass 
Is she that bare her Let her first be taught, 
And we shall see the path of virtue smooth 
With oft jii treading. £he can best dispense 
That frapieiu medicine the soul requires, 
And make it grateful to the tongue of 
youth, 

By mixture of affection. She can charm 
When others fail, and leave the work un- 
done. ( 

She will not faint, for she instructs her own. 
She will not torture, for she feels herself. 
So ed icatimi thrive-*, and the sweet tn.ud 
Jmpn vet* in beauty, like the shapeless roclc 
Unde the sculptoi's chisel, till at length 
She u ulertakes her piogriss lino' the world, 
A woman fair and good, as child for parent, 
Parent for child, or man for wife, could wish. 
Say, man, what more delights thee than 
the fair ’ 

What should we not* be patient to endure, 
if they command? We rule the noisy 
woild, 

But they rule us. Then teach them how 
to guide, • 

And hold the rein with judgment. Their 
applause 

May once again restore the quiet reign 
Of virtue, love, and peace, and yetbiing 
back 

The blush of folly and the shame of vice.” 

When the period comes tint the 
female mind is duly cultivated, then 
it will be found that folly, weakness, 
and ignorance are unprofitable quali- 
ties : but how can we expect that a 
woman should have a relish of that 
which she has never been taught to 
understand ? 

We quote the following with much 
pleasure : 

“ O undeserving parent, who neglects 
To train the infant hoy to deedt humane. 
See how hit spoils, his pastimes, dearest 
child. 

Are all to be indulg’d, wliethei he choose 
To whip his nurse, to lash the sleeping 
puppy, 

Or pinch the tail of unoffending puss. 

Gq, catch the surly beetle, and suspend 
'1 he harmless prisoner by the wing or tail. 
To make the booby laugh. But if, so loud 
His well-tJeserv’d rebuke, the timid child 
Stands off alarm'd, then let him see thee 
crush 

■pie thing he fears. Or give it liberty, 
Not unconstrain’d*' as Heav’n bestow’d if. 

No, ' 

Set the gall’d pris’ner free, but lock his 
vUaiu 

FiilLfhst “about him. Bid him to the field, 
But pluck no arrow from Ids side. He’s 
gone. 


And feels that liberty is wondVous sweet,' 
Tho* the crook’d pin fast fix’d, and trading 
thread, 

Admit no remedy. A while he lives*— 

His thread chngs. fast — he famishes, and dies. 
Go, Tom, a ladder bring, and reach the nest, 
*Tis but a chirpin spanow’s, and ’twill 
serve 

To pacify the boy. What if the dam 
In patient expectation sit, and hope 
Another day shall all her cares reward, 

And bring to light her helpless progeny ? 
Forth from her high maternal office dragg’d 
With rude indignity, behold she comes 
A joyful victim to the callous boy. 

He with delight her ruffled plumes surveys, 
Seizes her nest, and the dear charge pur- 
loins ; 

Then with a frantic laugh down drops the 

eggs 

And blindfold hops to crush them as he 
goes. 

Ah ! hapless bird, yet happy still, if this 
Be all the pain thy cruel foe intends. 
Nothing avail’d thy labour of an age 
To weave the genial nest, with many a root 
And many a straw far- fetched ? ’Twas all 
in vain. 

Ilalf-starv’d Grimalkin claims thee for his 
prey. 

Ami in his cruel paw fast-clutch’d devours 
llelentlcss. Or the hoy aware, himself 
Cuts short existence, and allots to puss 
Onlv the sever’d head. I lard-hearted lout. 
Steel’d executioner, behold the blood 
Of parent and of offspring. Burn with 
shame; # 

For thou hast done a deed which lleav’n 
abhors. » 

Let the wise parent laugh, to sec how well 
11 is looby boy has learn’d to be humane. 
Let him applaud the bloody deed, and spare 
Tho well earn’d rod. In thee, great state, 
Eternal glory of the Gentile world, 

Just Athens, had the beardless youth* pre- 
sum’d 

A deed *>o villainous, the public arm 
Had the mean wretch chastis’d, till it had 
wak’d 

A soul h unram; and sensible of wrong. 
Behold and mark the sturdy fool, at length 
Grown up to mar., (if such “he may be 
deem’d, 

Possessing nothing human but the shafte), 
What are his sports ? and how delights the 
dunce 

From morn to night to spend the live-long 
day ? * 

* Can the swarth Ethiopian* change his 
skin ?* 

Or can the leopard at his will be white, 
And lay his spots aside ? F rom morn to evo 
See how he toils with generotls Intent 
To be the murd’rer of the tim’wms hare. 
To win the brush of Reynard nobly skiff’d. 
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To vex the badger ; or with cruel joy 
Stoops o’er thercock-jnt* eager to behold 
The dying struggles of poor chanticleer 
*Twas /lature taught the geu'rous bird to 
fight. 

And drive the bold intruder from his roost, 
In care for thee, mean wretch, who hast 
supply'd 

The weapon nature kindly had refus’d, 

Or made to strike in vain. Now mark his 
gait, 

When fnorning hardly dawns, and horn the 
hutch 

He lets thefull-ear’d pointer loos? to range. 
Well arm’d is he, within with morning 
dram. 

Without with old surtout, thick shoe>, and 
hose 

Of leather, button’d to the buckskin'd 
knee. 

fio forth he fares, br^ye knight; but first 
he primes 

And crams his musket, then suspends his 
pouch, 

His powder-horn, and whip with whistle 
tipt, 

On his broad shoulders. Let me not forget, 
What he might well forget, tlf important, 
bag. 

To be ere long (for so he thinks) well lin’d 
With pheasant, partridge, snipe, or taidy 
qiail. 

So mounts the popping ITudibras or stile 
Or crackling hedge, or leaps the muddy 
ditch, 

His armour clatt’ring as he goes. I; see 
Where he lias swept the £vur dew away 
Across the pasture. Now he climbs the 

And heys htsdog to run the stubble round, 
While he stands still, or scarcely moves a 
pace. 

So have 1 seen the hastv minute hand 
Kpn round and round, while th’ other -idly 
stood, 

Or seem’d to stand, and with commanding 
tone 

Bray’d loud to instigate hi« race again 
Tdke heed, take heed. With no»e infal- 
lible 

The silent pointer winds toward the game. 
Now motionless he stands one foot lift up, 
His nostril wide distended, and his tail 
Utttragg’d. Now speed, thou hero of the 
gfin, 

And when the stfdden covey springs, let fly 
And miss them all. O l rejoice to see 
When our amusements are so innocent 
They give fto pain at all. But spare the 
whip, 

And if the wary covey spring too soon, 

Let S^ticho still be safe ; and let not rage 
Prompt thee to stamp upon his guiltless 
. neck 

Till the blood mm from his Ups and nose : 


Much less let fly upon the faithful cur 
The volley fate has spar’d, for he is staunch, 
And true to thee as thou art false to hiui. n 

he mntmued .] 

Intolerance the Disgrace of 
Christians, not the Fault of' 
their Religion. By the Rei). 
Christopher Wyvill. pp. 1 12- 
8vo. 1808. 

[ Concluded from p. 53.] 

M R. Wyvill, though convinced 
that the arguments which he 
advances are founded in reason, that 
his cause is just, and that his pleas 
will satisfy the friends of humanity 
and religion, yet is by no means san- 
guine in his hopes, that the supporters 
of intolerance will suddenly abandon 1 
their system. “ It huKt not be for- 
gotten,” he says, " how difficult, how 
nearly impossible, it lias been usually 
fqund to convince men of any truth 
which is opposed by their interest, or 
the violence of their passions. Our 
adversaries may feel that it would be 
vain to deny that toleration is the 
duly of Christians; but they may still 
hope to preserve their credit without 
renouncing their intolerance ; and 
they may endeavour to alarm the 
fears of the public, when they despair 
of convincing their reason. The 
struggle with panic feats will be long 
and arduous ; arguments that are 
sound, and ought to overcome those 
fears, will be urged and re- urged, for 
years perhaps, without success ; but 
neither let the friends of toleration 
be dismayed ; for, at last, time, pa- 
tience, and the Gospel will conquer 
all.”— p. 6b, 67 . 

Our judicious author u anticipates 
the false terrors, the specious but Hol- 
low plausibilities, which the advocates 
of intolerance probably may oppose 
again and again to the dictates of po- 
licy and humanity, to the commands 
of social justice and religion and 
the remaining part of the treatise is 
given to the tasK of stating and expo- 
sing them. 

He supposes that they, who are 
hostile to a full toleration, will endea- 
vour to alarm the nation with appre- 
hensions of the danger it will threaten 
to religion, especially to the church 
of England »ano of a demand for some 
further church-reformatioaaa the con- 
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sequence of it : u for the enemies of tend, that innocent persons cannot bo 
toleration/’ Mr.W. observes, “ are punished for their conscientious di«- 


usually the enemies of all improve 
nfent in the churcji." He subjoins, 
with ingenuous frankness : u we do 
not hesitate to acknowledge, that ec- 
clesiastical reformation is not, in our 

^ ment, an event to be deprecated ; 

rather most earnestly to be wish- 
ed by every fi iend of rational religion. 
And no fitter time probably could be 
chosen for rectifying what is gmiss in 
our religious forms, than that when 
liberty of conscience shall have been 
granted ; when the grant shall have 
promoted peace and goodwill through- 
out these islands ; and when the go- 
vernment itself, with the concurrence 
of the leading ministers of religion in 
England, shall be disposed to accede 
to the proposal.” p. 8f), 00. 

€€ Some,” Mr.Wyiill anticipates, 
“ will presume to say, that the repeal 
of the test-laws would be no less than 
an infringement of the oath taken by 
the sovereign at his coronation; and 

iL-, ll 1 • 1 I f !_• A 


sent from the national religion in uny 
of these ways ; which are but varht* 
tions of intolerance, more or less se* 
vere, without a breach of social jus- 
tice and civil duty.” p. ay, p8. It is 
then shewn, that the objection is on 
the grounds of social justice* of out 
duty as Christians, and of policy, in- 
defensible. 

Lastly, Mr. Wyvill foresees, it may 
be said, “ that the test-laws were 
passed in the immediate prospect of 
the crown devolving on a catholic 
head ; and though such an event at 
present be utterly improbable, yet 
still it is a possibility, and against its 
fatal consequences the nation would 
do well to guard by retaining law's so 
wisely provided by our ancestors.*' 
This objection is fully considered. 
We shall content ourselves with quo- 
ting one remark, founded on tact, 
namely, tf that, in 1688, the test- 
laws did not prevent the necessity of 


that the king would refuse his assent 'a revolution; their efficacy, in the 


to the repeal on that account.” In 
answer to this objection, among other 
remarks, it is replied, “ The objec- 
tion is advanced too late ; or brought 
forward, at least, under circumstances 
most unfortunately suspicious. After 
the establishment of popery in Ca- 
nada, and the repeal oi the test-laws 
in Ireland in this reign, the imputed 
scruple cannot puss currently for 
more than a mere politic pretence, a 
false and fabricated scruple, never 
# really felt by the royal mind.” 

“ Others” Mr. Wyvill grants, 
gt have declared, that they are willing 
to tolerate, dissidents; but, with se- 
rene complacency, have added, that 
they have learned to distinguish power 
from toler&t'nn; and therefore they 
cannot consent to the repeal of the 
test-laws, by which the dissidents 
would acquire both. And this verbal 
subtlety,” he adds, “no doubt, will 

be repeated.” He first asks, “What ^ 

then is the power the dissidents crave ? ' J Tength 
The power, for they already have the ® 
right, to exercise their private judg- 
ment in matters of religion, to em- 
brace and profess what may appear to 
them to be the truth, without toeing 
punished for it, either by death, by 
corporeal infliction, or by fines, im- 
prisonment! and infamy. We con- 


time of need, therefore, was of little 
avail.” This remark is illustrated 
and confirmed by other facts in con- 
nection with it ; and from the series 
of facts adduced, Mr. W. justly con- 
cludes, “ Our church and our civil 
liberties were saved, not by the test- 
laws, but by the general zeal for 
the constitution and for the protestant 
religion, more especially for the esta- 
blished religion.” p. 103, 105. 

It may be justice to add, that no 
objection, which false fear may create 
against the object of this tract, 
more amply ' discussed by an appeal 
to reason and fact than that drawn 
from the supposed danger to which it 
would expose the church ; from p. 
71 to p. 84. Mr. Wyvill’s reply to 
the plea for intolerance set up by 
those who affect a fear for the ho- 
nour of Christianity, as it lieth in a 
small compass, and is a fair specimen 
of our author’s manner, shall l>e given 


“ Leave Christianfty to the free 
choice of men/ 1 ’says MP. W. “and 
in every region of 1 the world ignorant 
and superstitious unbelievers would 
open their eyes, and hail the spread- 
ing light of the Gospel ; they would 
bear the voice of reason speaking in 
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the name of Jesus* exhorting them to 
abandon the follies of superstitions, 
and to learn from his precepts to be 
virtuous and happy; they would lis- 
ten to rational arguments fairly and 
candidly stated; they would be gained 
by zeal benevolently and disinterest- 
edly exerted; and would adore the 
Gospel as truth revealed from Heaven. 
Dven learned and philosophical infi- 
dels, so long disgusted by the faults 
of ambitious and intolerant Christians, 
too truly to he lamented as the faults 
of our, "nature, committed in contra- 
diction to the commands of our reli- 
gion, would learn to blame the incon- 
sistent Christian but to acquit the 
Gospel. They would also listen to 
the plain and honest reasoning of our 
advocates; their pi cjudices and their 
subtleties would gradually yield to the 
joint effect of candour* generosity, 
and reason; at last, convinced of its 
truly benign tendency, by its happy 
effects on the temper and conduct of 
jts disciples, and satisfied, on an im- 
partial examination of its, widely- ex- * 
tended proofs, they would embrace 
the Gospel, and acknowledge Jesus to 
have been indeed a messenger com- 
missioned by God lo instruct and re- 
form the world.” p. G9» 70, 71. 

Mr. Wyvill, even under an appre- 
hension that groundless fears, narrow 
jealousies, and the spirit of secularity, 
hypocrisy, and intolerance will be 
successfully opposed to his liberal rea- 
sonings ana generous wishes, yet con- 
cludes his pamphlet with a strain of 
animated anticipation of the final pre- 
valence of the true Gospel, very ex- 
pressive of the comprehension of his 
views, and in itself highly pleasing : 

•* Disappointed,” says bo, “ we 
'may be: hut we shall remain fixed in 
our belief, that the age of candour, 
charity, and rational Christianity is 
fast approaching. In different ages, 
in countries of greater or less civility 
and knowle dge, the progress of Chris- 
tianity lias been sometimes more, 
sometimes less rapid; but it has been 
constant. From its continual advance- 
ment iu pq#t ages, under ait the disad- 
vantages which have arisen from, un- 
settled governments, barbarian con- 
questy. and illiberal establishments of 
religion, its efficacy to attain that 
great purpose, for which alone a mi- 


raculous interposition caft be admit- 
ted, appears to be fully established $■ 
and the conclusion of Christians k 
just, that the Gospel will ultimately 
he the religion of mankind. It is the 
same treasure of celestial truth now, 
as it was in the age of Christ and bis 
apostles; it is still the same precious 
gift of the Almighty as it was then j it 
has been and will be, in all age.<v 
equally worthy of our most grateful 
acceptation: Christ has founded his 
religion on a rock of adamantine 
proofs, and neither time, nor force, 
nor craft, can prevail against it.” — 
p. 111,1 12. 

Black Bock House, or Deyr 

Bought Experience, 3vols. 1 2 mo. 

1810. 

\\T HEN a writer of not els is 

▼ V found to keep in view the 
cause of morality and religion, seve- 
rity of criticism is deprecated. The 
author of the volumes before -us, in 
the progress of her story, illustrative 
of the high price at which expeiicnco 
may be bought, has evidently intend- 
ed to promote both : therefore we 
shall touch as lightly as possible upon 
those parts that appear to us faulty; 
observing, at the same time, that our 
object is not to check rising merit, 
but to lead it into the right path, from 
which it would not otherwise, per- 
haps, have been conscious it had 
swerved. 

The heroine of this tale is involved, 
by one false step, in sorrows and diffi-. # 
culties, from wliich she is relieved * 
only by death. In order that this 
step may not appear unnatural, Ger- 
trude JrallaceXme. heroine) is made, 
the perfect contrast to her halt sister, 
Catherine Ho If or d s who is represent- 
ed as formal, regular, and precise ; the 
" life, spirit, and soul-subduing viva., 
city” of the former naturally inclines 
her to love one of the other sex, cha- 
racterised by similar sbewy propensi- 
ties : they propel her, also, to unite 
with him, without the sanction of pa- 
rental authority. But, suddenly, and 
without sufficient cause, she change# 
to a character as totally opposite as 
that of Miss Holford. This is unna- 
tural ; for, though her father’s inter- 
diction of all intercourse between 
them, till her marriage shall receive. 
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the sanction of her husband’s father, they put in the mouth of a character, 
must necessarily make a strong tn> When it is done well, it certainly as- 
pression upon a mind endued with sists to realize the event. But it is 
sensibility, it could not totally change injurious in a greater degree when 
the very nature tyf her being, espe- defective, as in the latter case the de- 
cially >vhen strong hopes existed of lusion of the scene suddenly vanishes, 
such sanct ion being obtained. In and we contemplate the author alone, 
short, from the* period of her mar- The effect is the same as on the stage, 
riage till her death, instead of the If a man were to' represent a French* 
u gay and vivacious,” we see only the man; and speak a few lines with tole- 
staid and discreet matron, unvaried rable proeunciation ; then, suddenly, 
by one unbending moment or a single to thunder out half-a-dozen words in 
trait of the original character. We rank cockney dialect, the effect must 
have no objection to Gertrude in this be ridiculous, and the reality of the 
character : we mention it merely as scene destroyed. Our author is de- 
inconsistent with that laid down for fective in her Scotch and Irish cha- 
lier, and strongly marked by contrast, racters. Even her Irish name is 

The character of Miss Hawely is faulty; it should be O' Flaherty, and 
particularly ill managed. Thedaugh- not O'Flarty . Mrs. O'Flarty uses 
ter of a manufacturer in a great town, “ that there’* — decided cockney ; and 
and in a great line of business, could ff knowed,” which belongs to our 
not, in our times, be so ignorant as to northern counties — not to Ireland, 
use equestrian for aquatic, and vice Mrs. Falconbridge is a character 
versa . Very few authors succeed not to be found, we hope, in nature, 
well in what is called slip slop km- An attempt to introduce a female 
gnage: there should beat least a si- Zanga into this species of composi- 
inilarity of sound in the word misused' tion has been observable of late years; 
to that which ought to be used. The audit should seem as if the hint for 
original slip slop of Fielding uses assi- the Mrs. Falconbridge, in the book 
nuate for insinuate, convicted for con- before us, was taken from a similar 
vinced, cowmeusmalim for commise - character in a modern novel, called 
ration, specious for species, he. — Falconbridge Abbey. In both, thtii 
Smollett improves upon it ; as he in- authors have rather created demons 
eludes, in the mistake, some ridiru- than erring mortals; and the attri- 
lous meaning contrary to that intend- butes, when applied to a female cha* 
ed. Tabitha Bramble desiies her racter, can create no other* sentiment 
housekeeper to send her the Bum- in the nVmd of the reader, than loath- 
daffy, instead of the Beaum-da-vie : ing and disgust. And we think it 
and also, “ the easings of Dr. Hill’s would require very little argument to 
dock water,” for, we presume. Dr. prove, that they must tend to injure. 
Hill's essence of water dock . Speak- rather than to serve, the cause of mo- 
ing of Clinker, she says he is an m- rality. No individual, however vi- 
potent (impudent) rascal. (Vmifred cions and contaminated, can believe 
Jenkins say$ "the servants in bath it possible that a female could exult in 
are devils in garnet," (incarnate), and the violent and untimely end of a 
thatCJinker i( produced blessed fruits brother; or in the agony of mind 
of generation (^generation) and re- thence arising to him who gave her 
pentance,” &c. But injection and being; more especially as the former 
solution for selection , humbug for never injured her ; ana the neglect of 
humdrum , epithalamium for enco - the latter arose from laws, imposed* 
vdum, he. he. are mistakes not likely by custom on the titled father of ill©- 
to be made by persons of any degree gitiraate children, 
of education or in any situation in life. We will finally add, that the work 

We would recommend to novel is defective in poetical justice ; as mi- 
writers to avoid the peculiar idiom of sery and death are too high ft price for 
any particular country or county, un- Gertrude to pay for her experience : 4 
less they are in complete possession while the demon in woman a form in 
of the niceties and peculiar turn of suffered to go unpvmished. .• 
expression, belonging to that which JklC 

Vviyxmai Mao. *Vol. XJIL 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

OUATORZAINS. Th' herdsman now from labour freed, 

ni. «4.J TSm I2L 

^ No. III. Theidlength’ning shadows seem to grow. 

(V* night . 1 love to ponder on thy form. Descending now (Aurora’s king) 

When not a star illuminates the sky ; To western seas, his chariot’s driv’n j 
And much 1 love to hear the winged storm, while sweetly now his beamings fling 
Howl from the cloudy battlements on Their last expiring rays to Heav’n. 

.Wgh* . ,,, .. . Now the rivers, rills, and fountains. 

Yet, if the moon shou d beautify the sceue, , In a si]ent ca£ j cn ce flow ; 

And light the meadows with her holy ray, From the hills and from the mountains. 
Still would 1 ponder on thy charms serene, Health reviving breezes blow. 

Still thro’ the woods with meditation j^ ow the twitt’ ring swalMws fly, 

stray: And circumambulate the stream ; 

Or there, alone, beneath some oaken shade, And where lhe yoimgUng raV ens try . 

Pore on the stream that babbles as it O now I hear the owlet scream, 

^ And now, to guide her mate to woo. 

Catch the bright vision of the lovely maid, The j QW ^ 0Tm tr i ms h er i am p aneWv 
Who leaves the tomb to listen to my ® . , , , * , 

loeg . The weak ey d bat renews his flight, 

Or, while the nations in oblivion lie, To welcome in th’ approaching night ; 

Talk with the genius of eternity. Amidst these scents 1 love to roam 

• While nightingales their notesattune* 

rf% _ • When autumn's clear and full orb’d 

lO THE MOON. 

, moon 

SlOON ! thou dost seem with melancholy Foretels a grateful harvest home. 

. r For then, led on by sprightly eve, 

To watch the changing character of The rosy nymphs their chaplets weave; 
things; With music sweet the plains resound. 

And as thou walkest thro’ the starry sky, The happy rustics dance around. 

To list the anthem that the night-bird j>j 0 mental cares their minds annoy, 

sings. , But what kind Heav’n ordains to come/ 

*1* twelve! and hark ! how gently on the With one accord of general joy ; 
gale To him they raise 

The numbers echo of the distant clock ! a song of praise,* 

A solemn stillness reigns throughout the Who blest their fruitful harvest home. 


Save where the spirits of the warriors 
flock, 

In marshals lines, o’er yon monastic height, 
Hurrying their pennons to the* neighbor* 
ing green : 

Lo \ where beneath the canopy of night, 


And when mild eve her reign renews, 
To circumfuse prolific dews, 

# And cherish drooping flow’rs j 
I'll seek again the verdant plain, 

And shun the bittef throes of pain 
_ That dissipation pours. 


Their lances glitter in the stramlet Then come, sweet Eve! and with thee bnng 
sheen! * Thy halcyon balm, to soothe I ites sorrow. 

Yet, lovely moon! when all around is But, blest with health, to thee I’ll sing, 

> mu te * And c haunt an®w thy praise to morrow. 

I’ll soothe thy sufferings with my vagrant ^ om€rton > Reuben Ye hit as, 

flute* n 

Qrafton Street, 1810. J.G. . Th£ Injonctiok . 

IrkKgui.ak Ode to’Bvkwiiio. JJASTF, Sir Knight, Oh haste to save} 
Xbty came still evening on, and twilight grey Haste thee warrior, bold and brave; 
Had in her sober liv'ry all things clad . Deep within yon darksome walls, 


VTOW adown the western sky, 

^ Sol proclaims th’ev’ning mgh ; 
Bland m Nature’s calm repose, 
Adown the vale the sephyr blows. 

The warbling birds now sink to rest, 
While lovely eve, by fancy drest, 
Comes tripping o’er the vsruam lawn, 
fpcvwUs th’ effulgent mom. 


tNO * TTASTF, Sir Knight, Oh haste to savej 
'.light grey Haste thee warrior, bold and brave; 
lad. Deep within yon darksome walls, 

Milton. Chained to earth a father calls ! 

Calls for mercy on a son ; 
h ; Haste thee ere the deed be done ! 

Grimly furrow’d in thy face. 

Savage lines of blood I trace ; 

■est, F ury in thy eye-balls glare, 

Matted is thy ebon hair ; 
awn, Sable is thy armour too, , 

MhckasHcll or night to vicw l 
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decking fresh from slaughters fane, 
ftfow you scour the peaceful plain ; 

Then haste, Sir Knight, oh haste to save, 
Haste thee, warrior? bold and brave ! 
ChoakM with brambles is the way, 

Yet let not, that your soul dismay ; 

Sppr your steed, and, ere ’tis night, 

Reach the castle in despite $ 

Reach it ere ’tis set of sun, 

Haste thee ere the deed be done ! 

For parricide its front uprears, 

Bathed in blood and orphan’s tears ! % 

Dripping warm with human gore, 

Insatiate still, still craving more ! 

„ There he drugs the poison’d bowl— 

Furies seize and rend his soul ! 

There beneath the welcome smile. 

Murder dwells And hellish guile. 

Hark ! I hear the dreadful cry !— > 

Haste thee, warrior 1 fly, O fly ! 

Hark ! the rising tempest growls, 

Boreas from his cavern howls ; 

The sun forsakes the lurid sky— 

Forked lightnings ’gin to fly 
All Heaven trembles at the deed : * 

Good Sir Beitrand shall not bleed.— • 
Theruhaste thee, warrior* haste away, 

And sweep him from the eye of day ! V 
Feb. 18 JO. M. 

Ode to Solitude. 
ONTENTED nymph ! that lov’st to rove 
^ In daisied vale, in darkling grovej 
Or near the circumfluent rill. 

That bubbles by the furze-clad hill j 
Or on the mountain’s rugged brow, 

While foaming waters rush below. 

Whether afar or near 1 stray, 

At ev'ning hour«or dawn of day, 
i In dreary wild or arbour rude, 

Be thou my guest, sweet Solitude. 

O lead me where the billows rise. 

And dash their spray to frowning skies $ 

To listen to the Peterell, 

That sportive roves, while whirlwinds yell. 
That hears, unmov’d, dread thunders roll ; 
(Pure emblem of a tranquil soul, 

Which braves the ills Pandora gave, 

And builds its hope beyond the grave) 

In gloomy cave, where none intrude } 

With thee I’d muse, dear Solitude ! 

When plaintive Philomela sings, 

And thro* the grove the qwlet'wings, 

To thy retreat, Oh let me stray, 

And on my dulcet flageolet play ; 

To waken echo from her cell, 

Street goddess of the vqcal shell ! 

Whose notes, when borne in circling air* 
Seraphic soothe the list’ning ear. 
Enchanting maid ! in dell or wood. 

Be thou my guest in solitude. 

At midnight hour} O with me hie 
Where Henry’s ilumb>in$ ashes lie $ 


While on the yew that shades tib urn, 
’Midst vernal gales that sighing moum, 

I hang my airy, soft-ton’d lyre. 

Whose wild notes soothe as they expire.^* 
Yet as by asther they are driv’n, 

They sweetly trill— as if in Heav’n 
The angel choir cndcav’ring, stood. 

To bless the hour of solitude. 

. A.K. Rusticui. 

Love Letters to my Wipe. By 
James Woodhouse. 

• LETTER XI. 

[Continued from page 55.] 

IT ERE, Hannah, stretch thy intellectual 
view, 

And look the various haunts of nature 
through. 

With philosophic slnse the difference trace, 
Betwixt herbivorous beasts and beasts of 
chace,— 

What herds and flocks subsist on plants 
and seeds, 

With scanty numbers of carnivorous breeds ! 
Mark the ferocious quadrupeds of prey, 
How they avoid the very dawn of day ! 
Throughout the hours of sunshine secret 
lurk, 

In darkness to pursue their sanguine work ! 
Lions and leopards hide in privy den. 
Hyaenas, tigers, and frateftial men l 
The hypqcritic fox and crafty cat. 

The filthy fitches and the mongrel bat; 

All squint, and scowl, and sculk, in open 
light, 

But slily prowl, and pounce their prey by 
night 1 . * 

In public love no fierce flesh-eaters dwell, 
But growl and gormandize in separate cell. 
Each pamper’d savage acts a savage part. 
No kind emotions thrilling thro’ the heart, 
But lust and hatred, policy and pride, 

The stormy mansions of their breasts di- 
vide— 

And while the beasts and birds of gentle 
race, 

With softest soothings court the kind em- 
brace, 

These grin, growl, scratch, and bile, and 
squeak, and squall, # 

Ferocious still ’mid love’s moat tender call ; 
And while* they life a live of fraud and strife. 
These live a peaceful, free, and loving life. 

Behold the passive horse and patient ass. 
Which draw their sustenancerfrom grain 
and grass, 

Submit to sovereign man with useful toil, * 
To bear his burdens Or to till his soil. # 

* The burrowing rabbit, bounding hare and 
deer, 

Betray no passions but fond love or fear j 

H9 
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Nor e'er with furious looks, or feigning 
voice, 

Attempt to terrify or falsely tice. 

The inoffensive sheep and harmless ox 
Gregarious graze in friendly herds or flocks, 
And, with meek visage and a virtuous 
mien, 

Sleep on the plain or gambol o'er the green ; 
Quaff ' the cool spring, or crop the whole- 
some herb, [disturb ; 

Nor neighbouring man distress, or beast 
But with nutritious juice or fostering fleece, 
Sustain his streng.hor kindly warmth in- 
crease ! 

With nightly hovifl no vicinage annoy, 

But bleat, or bellow out, their fear or joy ; 
Or utter warm desires, in love's true tone. 
To make their simple pains and pleasures 
known. 

The feather'd groups that feed on fruits 
or gram, , * 

Cheer with bright plumes each woodland, 
hill, and plain— * 

Form fond assemblages or friendly throngs, 
For mutual converse, love, or social songs y 
And, like the peasant race, with pure de- 
light, 1 

Labour and sport by day and sleep by 
night. [drear 

But note carnivorous kinds, how dark and 
Their looks, their manner, and their plumes 
appear ! 

In act ferocious, in seclusion sly, 

They hide in solitude, or singly fly 
In sullen silence; when not wholly mute, 
Whoot, shriek, and scream, to fright like 
fellow brute. 

The man who simplifies his daily food, 
Keeps all his vital pow’rs in proper mood ; 
His mutal motions 4n gramtnatic tense, 
Thro' reason's labyrinths led by logic sense ; 
Propels with quickening pace the tardy 
flood, 

Or checks the gallop of the rampant blood. 
He needs no chemist's or physician's art, 
To brace the vessels or impel the heart. 
Nature, by instinct urg’d, employs her pow'r 
With God's prescrip lions— drugs his com- 
mon dow'r. 

Should heat relax, or shivering cold alarm. 
Ambrosial bread will brace milk's nectar 
warm. 

If tjerbs or fruit sharp flatulence produce, 
He lenders med’eines form'd for common 
use; • • 


While instinct points out no compounded^* 
things, * 

But simple water from the limpid springs. 

If sudden sickness rise ftom fumes impure. 
The floors or windows open'd vudd a cure. 

If hro* intemperate rest obstructioas re gn* 
Tra verse the room or range the open plain. 
Or if, thro' toil or travail, strength’s de- 
press'd, 

The remedy is always ready— -rest. 


But should some unforeseen afflictions ' 
rise, 

From earth’s foul vapours or inclement 
skies— 

F rom colds or heats above, or damps beloW, • 
Catarrhs, cousum prions, fevers, agues, grow j 
Essential evils, separate or combin’d, 

Disturb the body or unman the mind— 
Whether the changeful elements around 
Unwind the strong' h, or. constitution wound. 
Or deeper mischiefs mar the deathless part. 
Miseries that melr, or wrongs that wring the 
heart ; 

Temperance may still procure in every place 
Sufficient aids to help each hapless case. 
Superfluous draughts which drunkenness 
destroys, 

flight furnish life with force and genuine 
joy 

The noxious dishes gluttony devours 
Migh yield restoratives in starving hours— n. 
The countless articles consum'd in waste, 
Which cramm'd satiety scarce deigns to 
taste— 

Expensive spoils which long have luxury 
cloy’d, 

That pomp and fashion offer up to pride— 
The luscious liquor and the curious cate 
That ha'ch disease,, and forward awful fate— 
The simple or the amalgamated draff, 

That vanity or vicious custom quaff; 

Or plainest meps in poisonous mixtures 
found, 

Thar folly furnishes or pimps compound ; 
Producing death or misery premature, 
Beyond the course of help or kope of cure^ 
Might famish’d mortal's feeble frame sus- 
tain. 

Subdue each sickness and repress each pain ; 
And things oft thrown away by wealth or 
whim, 

Make strengthening treats or cordial dropt 
for Him* 


[ To be continued .] 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


fioYAi Society. 

T HREE successive evenings have 
been occupied in reading a very 
long *and important* paper on the 
comparative -strength of British and 
foreign culinary salt, by Dr. Henry, 
of Manchester. After stating the po- 


pular prejudice in favour of the sup- 
posed superior strength of foreign salt, 
compared with British, Dr. H. pro- 
ceeded to detail the general process of 
preparing salt in different paits of 
England and Scotland, compared with 
•the sea or bay-salt from St, Llbes* 
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which is vulgarly believed to preserve 
meat better than English bay-salt.— 
To ascertain whether there could be 
any reason for this belief, Dr. H. ana- 
lysed specimens from all the mines 
and manufactories of the common 
salt of cornmcice, and found f heir re- 
sidt'Soarah <;ou< as to renderany great 
difference i>. their curative powers al- 
most impossible. The results of his 
experiments he <lrew up in a tabular 
form, exhibiting the const. tuent pi in- 
ciples of the salt of various places; in 
1000 parts he found the quantity of 
xnui fate of ^oda to vary otilv from 
935 to OSKrtho lowest and highest 
in any muriatic salt, in the foreign 
salt he found, generally, two or 
three part* moie.of muriate of soda 
than in the lliifish; but this advan- 
tage was more than counterbalanced 
bv the extra quantity of sulphates of 
lime and magnesia in foreign salt :• the 
latter substances also exist in British 
salt, i>ut generally in much less pro- 

f iortions, particularly the sulphate 
ime. Hence Dr. H. concluded that 
our native salt is, in every respect, 
equal to foreign salt for the preserva- 
tion of provisions, and that tlic vulgar 
prejudice against it should be instant- 
ly removed by every rational and 
practicable means, as injurious to the 
commerce and prosperity of the king- 
dom. 

fn the process of manufacturing, he 
observed, that in the north of Scot- 
land, where the fire to the paus is al- 
lowed to become low .by neglect on 
Sundays, a species of a very strong salt 
has been produced in consequence, 
which has obtained the name of ** Sun- 
day salt,” which he thinks even more 
powerful than any foreign salt. The 
cause of this superiority he attributes 
to the slowness of evaporation, which 
makes the grain of the salt larger. 
Large grained salt is best for curing 
div meat, as* it dissolves more gra- 
dually, and always affording fresh sup- 
plies of saline moisture; small-grain- 
ed, on the contrary, is beit for making 
brine.' The decrepitation of salt Dr, 
II. found nearly alike j the water of 
crystallisation being in very small 
quant i ties, 'not exceeding two or three 
per cent, in salt dried at the usual 
temperature of 212. The specific gra- 
vity is also very little different; that 


of St. Ubes was Ip— 88, while the Bri- 
tish varied from 20 — 23 to 20—88, 

In concluding. Dr. H. related some 
of the tedious and complex operation* 
whiph he adopted in these research^* 
Luna cornea, or muriate of silver* 
was one of his principal tests; but the 
expet imeuts to detect the sulphates of 
magnesia and of lime were the most 
tedious of all, especially in ascertain- 
ing the presence of an ammoniacal 
sulphate of magnesia. Among many 
other curious experiments, he ascer- 
tained the compatibility <»f sulphate of 
soda and sulphate of magnesia, m the 
same liquid, contrary to the chemical 
axiom laid down by Mr. Kirwan. It 
was not, hpwever, till after two days 
digesting, that a very small quantity 
of these salts was found to he partially 
imbed; and from this experiment 
Dr. M. did not seem disposed to ques- 
tion the truth or utility of Mr. Kir- 
wan s position, in regard to salts la 
their natural state. 


Royal Academy. 

M # R. Soane commenced hi* 

. course of lectures on architec- 
ture in the great exhibition room* bo- 
tnet set House. His first lecture wag 
introdyctoi y, and he began with a 
powerful appeal to the students on 
the importance of the art, and the ne- 
cessity of a close and attentive study 
of its principles. He detailed the ori* 
gin of building in a dear and; com- 
niehensive manner, elucidating hi* 
remarks with a numerous display of 
beautiful and elegant drawings, exhi- 
biting general plans and details of 
some of the earliest architectural 
works of the ancient world, and the 
probable invention of the various 
modes of building adopted by difc 
ferent people. 

Mr. Soane, it is admitted, deserve* 
the highest praise for the zealous and 
indefatigable industry and liberality 
with which he has embellished hi* 
lectures, and for the learning and 
science which he ha% shewn ip their 
composition. The architectural stu- 
dents, who. for eight or nine years* 
have been left without a £uide, must 
be gratified in receiving instruction* 
from an architect of such experience* 
practice, and ability. The professor 
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took occasion, when dilating on the £19, all different, and confined to a 
many absurdities of the present time* small extent of the bill of the swan, 
vur. Egyptian shop-fronts, miserable The outlines of them are au oblong 
and miniature copies of Egyptian square, circular atone end, containing 
ttfonstrosities, whose gigantic style is dots, notches, and arrows. So late as 
appropriate to its age, its soil, its uses, the l£th of Elizabeth, laws were enact- 
to lash severely the attempts of many ed for the preservation of the swans in 
men, called survej#s, of the present Lincolnshire. 

day, being builders, paper-hangers, Some curious particulars as to the 
&c. but arrogating to themselves the former perquisites of the Board of 
title of architects, and uniting both Green-cloth, and the conduct of Sir 
the designer and executor of one Gilbert Talbot, keeper of the King's 
work, which certainly has done more plate, during the reign of William In, 
to the corruption of true architectural were read : hut they only shewed that 
taste, than any other of the many a love of intrigue, and ^violent pas- 
abuses this art has suffered. sion and* love of places^md perqui- 

Thd Royal Academy celebrated the sites, have prevailed in every reign, 
anniversary of her Slajesty’s birth- less or more. 

day, at the Crown and Anchor tavern, Mr. Douce exhibited to the Society 
Mr. Flaxman in the chair, deputed by a French marriage-token, never used 
Mr.West, who was indisposed. Among as a coin. On one side it bore the 
several appropriate toasts, was ‘The circular inscription, “ Pour Epouse” 
Proprietors of the British Institution.' round feurs-de-iys with a “D” at the 
The day was spent With that harmony bottom ; and, on the other, u Deuirs 
and conviviality which might be ex- de Foy.” These tokens were formerly 
pected from men, whose occupations &iven in betrothing brides. Mr. D. 
are among the highest in the scale of quoted Several decrees and ceremo- 
human intellect, and whose works are nies relative to the performance of 
the arts of peace. t marriage, and among them, a decree 

- of the council of Toledo prohibiting 

. the Queens of Spain from marrying a 

Society of Antiquaries. second time. 
rpjiE Eight Hpn % Sir J. Banks, — " 

JL Bart, communicated a curious Linn;ean Society. 

parchment roll, exhibiting the marks T^R.Maton, vice-president in the 
made on the beaks of swans and cyg-, X-/ chair, read a description of some 
nets in all the rivers and lakes of Lin- new species of plants from New Hol- 
coinshrre, accompanied with an ac- land, by Edward Rudge, Esq. F.L.S. 
count of the privileges of certain* per- Part of a paper, by William Spence, 
sons keeping swans in those waters/ Esq. F.L.S. was also read, on a genus 
and tije duties of tlie.King's swan- of insects named Choleva, by La- 
herd in guarding these fowls from de- treille, with a description of eighteen 
predation, and preventing any two British species, which was prefaced by 
persons from adopting the same‘figures some remarks on the comparative me* 
or marks on their swans 1 bills. The rits of the different systems of ente* 
number of these marks extended to mology. 

VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

i With Notices respecting Men of Letters , Artists, and Works 
in Hand, Src . SfC. 

H E who can penetrate the coun- has shewn that every step he has taken* 
cils of th£ enemy and conceal and every measure be pursues, origi* 
his ‘own, must be successful. Such a netted, in that author. So curious au 
person is Bonaparte; but the mask analysis of Bonaparte’s system, as this 
wilt* in a few days, be stripped off, and is likely to prove, must excite the cu* 
feis "whole system exposed; as Mr. riosity of all ranks, from the prince to 
Byerldy, in the Introduction to his the peasant 
Translation ctf Macbja veili’s 44 Prince,’; ||r, Benjamin Travers, dea>on*r* 
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ior of anatomy, and surgeon to the 
honourable East India Confpany, has, 
nearly ready for publication, an Ex- 
perimental Enquiry concerning Inju- 
ries to the Canal *of the Intestines, il- 
lustrating the Treatment of penetra- 
ting Wounds and mortified Hernia. 

Robert Steele, Esq. of the Royal 
Marines, is preparing for the press a 
Tour through the Atlantic, or Recol- 
lections from Madeira, the Azores, and 
Newfoundland; including the period 
of discovery, produce, manners, and 
customs of each, with memorandums 
from the convents visited, in 1800, 
in his Majesty’s ship Vestal. 

The Rev. 1). Davies, of Milford, 
Derbyshire, is writing a new histori-* 
cal and descriptive View of the Town 
and County of Derby, in one large 
volume octavo, and has solicited com- 
munications relative to the antiqui- 
ties, natural history, and recent im- 
provements of that countv. • 

Dr. Watson will shortly publish a 
Theoretical and Practical View of the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb\ 
containing hints for the correction of 
impediments in speech, together with 
a vocabulary; illustrated with cop- 
per-plates, representing the most com- 
mon objects necessary to be named. 

Mr.Parkinson has withdrawn the In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of Fos- 
sils, announced at the end of his first 
volume of Organic Remains of a for- 
mer World, -considering its publica- 
tion as entirely superseded by Mr. 
Martin's excellent systematic Outlines 
of the same subject. The third vo- 
lume of Organic Remains is in consi- 
der able forwardness. 

The author of the Husband and 
Lover ha#, in the press, a romance, 
entitled the Daughters of Isenberg. 

Mr. Parkes has further impioved 
b?s Chemical Catechism, and a fourth 
edition is nearly ready for publica- 
tion, with numerous additions. 

The Rev. Mr. Phelps’s Botanical 
Calendar! will very shortly make its 
appearance. 

New and interesting Discoveries in 
Horticulture, as an improved system 
in propagating fruit-trees, hardy Ame- 
rican and. other cver-greeus, with de- 
ciduous ornamental trees and shrubs, 
by Mr. Thomas Haynes, an experi- 
enced propagator of trees, shrubs, and 
jttottSf will appeay early iu the spring. 


Dr. Scott, late oriental professor at 
the East India College, is preparing a 
splendid edition of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, to' which he has - 
added a new volume, comprising 
thirty-five tales, now first translated 
from the Arabic copy brought into 
England by Edward Wortley Mon* 
tague, and deposited in the Bodleian 
library, with an introduction, and 
notes illustrative of the religion, man- 
ners, customs, and domestic habits of 
the Mahummedans. 

Mr. Elmes’s Dictionary of the Fina 
Arts is in the press. 

The Rev. Thomas Comber is com- 
piling, from unpublished manuscripts 
and other authentic sources, the His- . 
tory of the Parisian Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, which will contain the 
most minute particulars. 

Mrs. Rundell of Percy House, Bath, 
has completed a Grammar of Sacred 
History, including the Old and New 
Testaments, with maps.’ 

Major Samuel Dales has nearly 
completed an Essay on the Study of 
the History of England, in one octavo 
volume. 

Dr. Lawrence is preparing for the 
press, from the papers of his late bro- 
ther, a volume of Critical Observa- 
tions, on the New Testament, par- 
ticularly on the * Prophecies of 'the 
Revelations. 

Mrs. Pelham has, in thp press. 
Seven Letters to a Young Woman 
under Dejection of Mind. 

Mt/Nichols has undertaken the re- 
publication of Fuller’s Worthies, ami 
who, in addition to many Valuable 
materials in his own possession, has 
been favoured with many useful hints 
from gentlemen of the first distinc- 
tion in literary research. Tim text 
of Fuller/ as an English classic, will 
be preserved, and with the correction 
of the ancient errors of the press, the 
whole will be occasionally illustrated 
by brief notes. 

A new edition of Purchas’s Pilgrims, 
in quarto, are iu the press, printed in 
uniformity with the recent editions of 
the English Chronicler. 

A translation of the CivjJ Architec- 
ture of Vitruvius, in an imperial 
quarto volume, and illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings, executed bv Low- 
rv, from the pen of Mr. William 
Wiiitius, author of the Antiquities ©£ 
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Magna Oraeciai will appear in the 
course of the spring. . 


ART®, SCIENCES, &C. 

Notwithstanding the part Mr. Spen- 
cer Smith has lately* taken, in intro- 
ducing the valuable plant which pro- 
duces the Turkey madder roots, it 
appears that Mr. J L. Philips, of 
Manchester, twenty years since, im- 
ported seed* from which the same 
plants were produced, and that he still 
retains plenty of plants for the same 
purpose, and that he has, in his pos- 
sesion, cotton dyed from roots of his 
own growing fifteen years ago ; though 
he allows that some later improve- 
ments in the art of dying would pro- 
bahJv produce a finer colour now. 

New virtue of the load-stone . — Henry 
Hinde Pellv, Esq of Upton, Essex, 
a gentleman advanced in years, and 
who used to be laid up annually for 
three or four pionths with a violent 
fit of the gout, having read in some 
old book, that a load-stone, worn next 
the skin, was a sure preservative 
against that excruciating disease, and 
knowing that some of the most power- 
ful magnets are found in Golconda, 
employed an agent in India to procure 
him one from that province. This 
atone chipped into a convenient size, 
it is said he constantly wears in a 
little flannel case suspended from a 
black ribbon round his neck, next 
his skin. It is About two inches long, 
an inch and a half broad, adtf two 
tenths of an inch thick. Mr. Pellv 
found its virtue so great, that he 
thought he might lay it by with safety, 
bvit many days lvad not pas ed before 
he was convinced of his mistake; be 
«woke one night in torment, but call- 
ing for his old safeguard, be threw it 
about his neck, and escaped for 
that time with a slight attack; this 
has induced him, never to be 
without his load stone, and hence, it 
fs aAid, he enjoys perfect freedom from 
all tjie pains, inflicted by his old 
enemy. 


'• America. 

A large body of warriors, hunters, 
&c. all well arriacd ami equipped, took 
their departure a few months ago from 
Louisville, ill the United States, ou a 


three years expedition to join the 
Missouri company, who design to 
establish themselves not only on the 
river Columbia, but to enlarge the 
sphere of their confmerce to the East 
Indies. 

' A cluster of seven islands lias beeu 
recently discovered in the south seas, 
by Captain Bristow. They are in 
50° 40' south latitude, and 160* 35' 
east longitude. The laigestof them 
contains a fine harbour abounding 
with fish, fowl, wood, and water may 
be easily procured. Captain Bristow 
has called them Lord Auckland's 
group. 

France. 

The imperial conservatory of music 
at Paris have made a very farouiable 
report on the new musical instrument, 
denominated the Clavbcylinder, in- 
vented by M, Chladni. This report 
describes it as resembling the flute 
and. clarionet in the high notes, and 
tlijj bassoon in the lower keys j it ad- 
mits, however, that the instrument is 
/aot so well adapted for lively strains 
as to solemn music; but its effects in 
the crescendo and diminuendo are 
highly piaised. M. Chladni himself 
gives the following account of bis in- 
vention: — The clavi-cvlindcr contains 
a set of keys, and behind this a glat>j> 
cylinder, seven centimetres in diame- 
ter, which is turned by means of a 
pedal and a, loaded wheel. This cy- 
linder is not the sounding body, but 
it produces the sound by friction on 
the interior mechanism. The sounds 
may be prolonged at pleasure, with 
all the shades of crescendo and dimi- 
nuendo, in proportion as the pressure 
on the keys is increased or diminished. 
This instiument is never out of tune. 
It contains four octaves and a half 
from m/, the lowest oil the hai psicbord, 
up to fa. 

Two pyrotechnical machines are 
said to have lately been invented by a 
Frenchman of the name of Hour, at 
A hlan. The first consists off a fulmi- 
nating barrel, by which an army 
ranged in order of battle can be thrown 
into confusion. An experiment was 
made before many distinguished offi- 
cers, and the result was satisfactory. 
~-The barrel was hurled at a great 
distance in a particular direction, 
fell on the very point aimed at, and 
blew up with a tremendous explosion# 
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scatteHrtg its contents far around. — 
The* second, which consists of a new 
kind of fire ship, intended to occasion 
the cotfflagratioif of a whole fleet, did 
not, on account of the deficiency of 
local advantages, fully answer the in- 
ventor’s expectations. As its failure 
could not be attributed to any defect 
in its construction, no doubt was en- 
tertained that the next experiment 
would prove successful. 

The use of copper vessels in cook- 
ery is justly dreaded; still various ar- 
ticles are dressed in them — without 
any injury! M. Proust determined, 
if possible, to discover the cause of 
these contradictory effects. lie boiled 
a quantity of strong vinegar, above an 
hour, in a copper vessel, and which 
completely filled it. The most active 
re-agents, such as sulphurated hydro- 
gen, did not discover the smallest ef- 
fect produced on the liquor by* this 
copper. He found, notwithstanding, 
that^the copper becomes' oxided or 
rusted only when the vessel is not full% 
in which case a portion of its surface 
is exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere, the oxigen of which combines 
with it. The heat produced by boil- 
ing, greatly dilating the air which 
domes into contact with the copper, 
prevents this combination : accidents, 
therefore, are occasioned by suffering 
liquids to cool in them, during which 
time the air has access to the surface 
of the copper. Hence our housewives 
will perceive the icason why cleanli- 
ness is their security, when culinary 
vessels become partly untiuned by 
continued use. 

A chemist, at Paris, it is said, has 
made som« experiments on tobacco, 
which if found to be correct, may oc- 
casion great innovation in the trade 
and manufacture of that at tide. His 
results were, that the acrid principle 
of tobacco diffeis from that of ail 
other vegetables whose properties are 
known-, and that, by an easy process, 
it may be separated from the plant 
either green or dried, and in a liquid 
state, and that the juice thus ex- 
tracted may be combined with the 
dried leaves of any tree, and thus 
form tobacco. The remains of the 
plant* after the acrid principle is thus 
Separated, have neither smell uor 
taste; 

M. Vaquelfn, in the name of the 
Universal Mag. Vol. X1IL 


comipittee of Chemical Arttf, h&s de- 
scribed the manufacture of talldw for 
candles, said to be purified from, all 
animal substances of ati injurious Ma- 
ture, free from all moisture, and not, 
at all discoloured, dcmi-transpareUt* 
perfectly dry and sonorous, and fd 
very dry, that when a blade of iron it 
passed over it, a phosphoric light it 
emitted, extremely lively, and occa- 
sioned by all appearance from an 
electrjc motion. When this tallow is 
fresh melted, and the surrounding air 
extremely dry, the mere passing of 
the hand on it is sufficient to produce 
sparks and crackings. The dryness of 
this tallow is still further illustrated 
by its perfect transparency^ when 
melted £ when it is at the temperature 
of boiling water, neither bubbles nor 
clouds are discernible. This tallow, it 
is affirmed, may be kept without any 
discolouration or rancidity for two 
years. The candles made of it are 
very white} their light very pure with 
little or no smoke; and their price 
about 5 per cent above the common 
sort. 

Germany. 

The Franckfort Gazette has an- 
nounced a decree from Ratisbon, by 
which a commission is appointed to 
visit all pious foundations in Franck- 
fort, to examine their accounts, docu- 
ments, and charters of foundation, 
without exception, and to report on 
the detail of their present state, with 
the administration and employment 
of their revenues*, adding, as soon as 
it can be done, a plan of amelioration 
and economy proper to answer the 
purposes of thei r establ ishment. This 
plan is to be afterwards submitted to 
the magistracy and the civic colleges, 
and to be regulated according to the 
oiiginal intention of the founders, 
and the benefit of the city of Franck- 
fort. 

Since the conscription for the last 
year has been carrying into effect by 
the proper officers, the Jews, it is un- 
dei stood, will not be exempted, but a 
battalion will be for mod among these 
people, on the same establishment as 
that raised in Holland. Till lately 
the individuals of that religion here# 
have paid a sum of money by yzxy of 
exemption. 

The Royal Society of Friends to thf 
Sciences, at Warsaw, have ‘requested 

S 
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the concurrence ®f the learned in col- 
lecting material! for a complete his* 
tpry of Poland, down to the present 
period. 

The famous gallery of pictures, 
which h$d been transferred to the 
fortress o( f JConingstein, during the 
t$im>ayary incursions of the Austrians, 
hiv$ beep brought back, and smce 
Christmas, has again been opened to 
tjie public. 

The mogt discerning men in the 
kingdom of Prussia, it is said, are of 
^plnibn that the total luin of that 
country can only' be qverted by a 
system ^entirely agricultural ; and such 
has been the numbers of officers re- 
cently out of employment, that as 
they have persisted in petitioning to 
the king, notwithstanding the repeated 
prohibitions issued on that subject, 
his Majesty has been obliged to de- 
clare that such petitioners shall, in 
future, be punished with the utmost 
rigour, in the same manner as those 
officers, who being in service, do not 
execute the orders they have received. 

The following were among the 
works most in request during the last 
Leipsic fair. The History of the 
French Revolution, by M. Bakzo, of 
Koningsberg ; a History of Poetry and 
Eloquence, bv M. Bouterwerk; a 
Journey from Holstein into Franconia 


and Bavaria, by M. Eggers ; M- Eick- 
horn’s, of Gottingen# History of Lite- 
rature i Fernow*! Life of Ariosto, ; 
Lectures on Natundf Philosophy# by 
M: Lichtenberg ; Travels by M. Nem- 
nick, of Hamburgh* Private Letters 
from Vienna, by M. Reichard, tbe 
author of Private Letters from Paris; 
Sermons by M. Reinhard, of Dresden ; 
M. Schrieuer on the 'Belles Letties; 
Travels into Upper Austria; Vater on 
the Population of America; Wein- 
brenner on Theatrical Architecture;, 
besides several excellent works on 
Philology, by Schutz, Hager, Zim- 
merman, &c. 

Spain. 

By a recent decree of Joseph Bona- 
parte, King of Spaiu, he cedes to the 
commerce of Madrid, the church of 
Good Success, with all its buildings, 
in order that an exchange may occupy 
the scite of it. For the many demo- 
litions and openings that have already 
been made in Madrid, and are daily 
faking, the reason given is, the salu- 
brity of the air. The proprietors of 
tbe houses taken down receive equi- 
valents in national domains. By an- 
other decree, the King has made over 
the hospital of the royal residence at 
St. lldefonso, with all its medical esta- 
blishment, to the poor and infirm of 
that place. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


. Dr. Pike. 

T HIS gentleman, lately deceased, 
was i>orn in King Street, near 
the Sev$n Dials, in the parish of St. 
Giles, in September 1745. His father 
died when he was scarcely four years 
old ; and when the family affairs were 
settled* the widow found herself in 
very narrow circumstances. This 
might have been fatal to the plan 
which bis parents had intended to 
adopt f!pr their # son* But genius will 
force its way/ He was intended for 
0He of the universities; and, after 
baing taught to read correctly, lie was, 
%t five years old, placed under a cler- 

e nsan, a c friend Of his mother, and 
fore hit sixth year he began learn? 
lag Latin. With this gentleman he 
^mtihued ten or twelve years; after 
which the writer of bis memoirs seems 
to bavh -tart tbe clue of his progress 


till 1766, wheu he was a classical as- 
sistant at a considerable boarding- 
scTiool at Guildford, and afterwards at 
a grammar-school in Kent. The na* 
tui at turn of his mind, at, this time, 
led him to critical theology and to 
medical studies, which might be call- 
ed his hobby-horse. He attended me- 
dical lectures in London during the 
vacations. He rose early, and sat up 
late at his studies. Even bis walks for 
exercise were solitary, and his pockets 
were always stuffed with* books. Ho 
was fond of sitting in Catharine Hill 
Chapel, a fine old piece of ruins, near 
Guildford, where he could remain 
undisturbed fof hours; and afterwards, 
when in Kent, he bad some seques- 
tered retirement on the banks of the 
Medway. 

He commenced his clerical career as 
a minister in the church of England, 
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and was recommended to his bishop Christians, for bther dlstefit^rft Will fitft 
by a mott respectable buthber of cler- suit you; Among them Jrdh dWV^fife 
|Cy, to whom h£ was well known.— useful.* About ! 77?, be aetdoedfy &-> 
Among the ftufacribed* names, were nounced the establishment, arid sahfe 
thosb of Dr. Sumner, the master of after preached his first serihoh fbr Dr. 
Harrow school; Mr. Gibson, a relative Kippis. He was afterwards intimdte 
to the Bishop of London ; Dr. Burdett with the London minis left, eaffgd 
and Dr. Hill, of Guildford ; Dr. Wil- presbyterians, t and all tlieir pulpits 
son, of Deptford, &c. He was well were open to him. 
known to Dr* Seeker, the archbishop ; 44 About this time he kept a boarding- 

Dr. Terrick, then Bishop of Londonf, school in town, which fie afterwards 
and Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Winches- removed to Stoke Newington, and 
ter: with the latter he spent many soon after to Edmonton: when* there, 
pleasant hours in his study at Chelsea, he married a Miss Gregory, the daegb- 
But, notwithstanding all this, he did ter of a Russia merchant, deceased, by 
not continue many years in the esta- whom he had a large family. In a 
blishment. He soon began to doubt few*years he gave up his school to her 
of many things, and strongly to dis- brother, accepting an invitation to a 
like others. ' He repented his sub- congregation somewhere iji the west, 
scription to the articles; yet, from through the medium of Dr* Savage, 
the narration of his life, it is not clear But whether he found things disagree- 
whether he ever undertook any stated able there I cannot say; for his stay 
clerical duty while in the establish- in that part was not long. Here then/" 
ment. He was once, however, offered says the relator, “ is again a break in 
a grammar-school in the Weald of the information; As 1 then left Eng- 
Kent, to which two good curacies land for five. years. At my return, m 
annexed; but the water of the place 1791, he was practising medicine in 
was bad, and he did not embrace the London.*’ 

offer. After this, his memorialist Here we may endeavour to fill up 
says that he was offered a comfort- the information which the relator is 
able rectory, which conscience would unable, or unwilling, to give. jg 
not allow him to accept. This offer manifestly his object to represent the 
to a man, who had never shewn any Socinian dissenters as the most perfect 
public specimens of his abilities, is patterns for conscientious integrity; 
truly strange ! But, there are a cer- and that the preachers are so in parti- 
tain class of dissenters, who seem as cular! If these, however, dissent from 
if they wished to monopolize con- the church for conscience sake, they 
science among themselves ! But the very frequently find their congrega- 
narrator proceeds, The more he tions can dissent likewise; and for 
read (controversy it is supposed), the conscience sake too, render the situa- 
more he thought; the more his diflj- tions of these conscientious ministers 
culties increased. He had prejudices so very uncomfortable tliat, like Dr. 
hanging about him respecting schism. Pike, in the present instance, they 
aim was therefore not clear, that to very frequently renounce the minis- 
secedc from the ctiurch was innocent, terial charge altogether. But to re- 
He was unacquainted with dissenters, turn. 

and thought that the great majority of The Doctor’s diploma was supposed 
them wtere merely ranting enthusiasts, to have come from Scotland or ; Aa\e- 
His View* opened by liitleand little, and rica. However, as his own health was 
therefore he theii thought Dr.Priestley always tender, he was obliged to liye 
went too wide. At length, it is said, at a small distance from town. And 
by the reasonings of a very intimate one reason why lie was never exteti- 
friend, a curate of a neighbouring pa- sively known, as a physician, was, that 
rish, he was freed from the apprehen- he could" never push himself into np- 
sion of guilt in separation. * Go,’ tice. He hated all little Irts. Never- 
said this wonderfully liberal-minded theiess, when he declined practice, he 
friend, 4 if your conscience cannot be had acquired some comfortable pro* 
satisfied with ns, let not your talents party, on which he su$pofted/ pis 
lie idle; go, hear Kippis, Price, Far- large family with economy for sdvttal 
jntr, Pickard, Join that body of years. The Ifttd Dr. Bokhan, drftji 

S8 
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'whom he was very intimate, spoke 
with great respect of his medical abi- 
lities; but he thought him too fond of 
the shade and the back ground. About 
this time, this unknown and unfortu- 
nate man, according to his memorial 
ist, ** had a tempting offer, if he would 
return to- the establishment; but his 
views were not altered.’* 

At length, it appears that a bitter 
and most infamous persecution was 
commenced against him, by a set of 
persons acting in a Confederacy, which 
compelled him, with a broken spirit, 
at the age of sixty, to <juit a comfort- 
able situation and all his connections. 
Nobody knew to what part he# had 
retired: some said to Holland, others 
to Ireland, others to Yorkshire. But 
his memorialist thinks he went west- 
ward, as he saw him, in 1805, at Brid- 
pott and at Exeter. He did not speak 
to him, as he thought his feelings 
might have been hurt bv it, if Ifc wish- 
ed for concealment. From that time 
he heard no more of him, till he read 
his de^th in the daily papers, between 
two ana three years ago. 

He was a very valuable and worthy 
man, unassuming in his dispositibn, 
bland in his manners, and strict in 
moral principle; hishcartwasfriendlv, 
end he was sympathy itself towards all 
kind of distress. He was an able clas- 
sitjal scholar, a good biblical critic, 
every pleasing poet, and deep lead 
from his youth in medical lore, whicli 
was his peculiar delight. As a preacher 
he was clear in his instruction, and 
powerfully impressive. Theie is a 
sermon against drunkenness, in a vo- 
lume which he published many years 
ego, supposed to have been a master- 
piece. 

When young, he had some pecu- 
liarities of opinion: it is probable that, 
es he was a thinking nian, he might 
either drop some of them or adopt 
fathers as he grew older. From former 
conversations with him, the narrator 
bf his life, and from what he had since 
beard, thought, though the Doctor 
did not lightly *adopt any peculiarity 
6f sentiment, he held the following 
opinions 

1. That the inspiration of the scrip- 
ture was partial only; for that divine 
inspiration was not necessary to dic- 
tate t(ie parration of facts, or those 


historical books which appear to be 
extracts fiom the Jewish registers. 

II. That the mosaic account of the 
fall of man is probably allegorical ; but 
if not, that in that 'and the history of 
the creation, the facts were collected by 
Moser from tradition, and embellished 
in a way something like the machinery 
of poetry, by the fancy of the writer. 
It could not be supposed be would say 
that God actually walked in the gar- 
den, and chose the cool of the day, as 
if lie could be affected by heat. Many 
similar matters he considered as em- 
bellishments. 

III. That Adam was asleep when 
Eve was placed by him, and he dream- 
ed that :>he was taken out of his side. 

1 V'. That there is no proof that Abel 
killed his cattle for Sacrifice, hut that 
it is more probable he brought them 
on a day appointed for solemn wor- 
shipjby his father, and presented them 
before the Loid as a grateful acknow- 
ledgement, and pei flaps poiuod out a 
Ijuiation of the milk or the cream, 
which Dr. P. thought is mistranslated 
fat. 

V . That human sacrifices were not 
uncommon prior to the days of Abia- 
ham; and that, having them familiar 
to his mind by repot t, he dream- 
ed he was commanded to sacri- 
fice his son; which supposed com- 
mand, judging the dream to he di- 
vinely impressed on his mind, he 
hastened to obey. 

Vf. That the ceremonial part of the 
Jewish law, &c. was not given by God, 
but only suited, by the prudence ot‘ 
Moses, as a wise legislator, to the 
Jewish people at that time. 

Vlfc T hat the story of Balaam's ass 
was only an impressive dream of the 
prophet , but perhaps under divine 
direction. 

VIII. That the books composing the 
sacred volume having been written at 
very difieicnt times, and upon very 
different occasions, may sometimes be 
difficult to be undei stood; hut that no 
part of scripture has a double or hid- 
den meaning. 

IX. , That the Psalms were written 
by several / persons, and on particular 
occasions. That the sublimcst devo- 
tion and all the beauties of fine writing 
are to be found in them. But he de- 
nied ,them any inspiration* excepting 
poetical inspiration. That no one pf 
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them can be found wholly applicable 
to the Messiah ; and that therefore 
(notwithstanding what Jews or Chris- 
tians may have thought to the con- 
trary) no one of them is prophetical, 
or has any reference to Jesus Christ. 
The passage in Luke xxiv. 44. “ and 
iu the Psalms,” he thought he could 
prove to be an interpolation. 

X. That what are called t\ pcs in the 
Old Testament, were never intended 
as such; but are only fanciful appli- 
cations by the Jews and Christians. 

Xf. That the Can rides were merely 
love poems, ad uiiatye indeed for their 
tender beauties. That they were not 
written by Solomon, hut by some one 
of his courtieis, and placed in the ca- 
non by Ezra, to please the Jews, and 
in compliment to their favourite So- 
lomon. 

XII. That the hook of Jonah is pro- 
bably a Jewish legend, like that of 
Tobit. That our Lord's notice 'of it 
did not establish the facts in it,* but 
only spake to the general belief 
cunent opinion of the Jews. Tne 
impossibility of a man being so long 
in the stomach of an animal, where he 
could not breathe, and must have been 
ground to chvlc, he thought an in- 
surmountable objection. That it was 
miraculous was not to be supposed*, 
because miracles were not wrought 
but for some weighty reasons, and to 
Slower some gieat ends ; but no such 
reasons or ends are apparent. If theie- 
fote the narrative be true, he supposed 
there must have been some hill near 
the shore commonly called the Gieat 
Fish, perhaps from some resemblance 
in its form, (as the long hill between 
Guildford and Fainhain is called the 
Ilpgs Hack); and that uuder or in 
this hill was a cavern, where Jonah 
might be confined for the whole time 
tnetitioiud. But he judged the former 
supposition the most probable. 

XIII. That history affords the best 

comment on the writings of the pro- 
phets ; for, that though theieare many 
clear piedictipnsof the Messiah given, 
no doubt by the highest inspiration, 
yet, that many other passages, sup- 
posed by some to be such also, have 
nothing to do with that subject, but 
only relate to other persons and 
things. ' 

XIV. .That the bpok of Jdb is a 
poetical allegory, founded chiefly on 


some ancient facts, embellished by 
the machitiery of poetry; and that it 
was written by Moses. 

XV. That the bodies of Adam and 
Eve were created mortal by nature | 
and that the sentence of death passed 
on them related to the death of the 
soul. ’ "h» 

X.VI. That the inspiration 1 of tbk 
New Testament is partfrfl also. That 
there was, no doubt, a superintendancy 
according to the promise of our Lord, 
to bring all necessary facts proper to 
be recorded to the remembrance of 
the writers; but there is no proof of 
any thing more. 

XVII. That it is an injury to the 
Chti&tian cause to assert more autho- 
rity than can be proved. That its in- 
ternal evidence is abundantly suffi- 
cient to prove its divine origin. That 
the discourses and parables of ottV 
Lord are so infinitely superior to any 
thing else in the world, that they prove 
divine wisdom to have been given to 
him in abundance, because he spake 
as never man before him spake. 

X VIII. That the orthodox doctrines 
of the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus, 
ot iginal sin, the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness, his vicarial satisfaction, 
unconditional personal election ami 
reprobation, irresistible grace, neces- 
saiy final perseverance, and the eter- 
nit\ of hell torments, were not in the 
Bible. 

XIX. That to suppose the great Fa- 
ther of all furious and severe, till Jesus 
made him propitious, is contrary to 
the plain declaration of the apostles, 
as well as to reason. 

XX. That there cannot be guilt in 

mistaken opinions; and that to sup- 
pose God will punish his creature* 
for these, is forming most unworthy 
notions of the great and gracious 
Father of all. # 

XXI. That Christianity is entirely 
a moral system, sanctioned by future 
rewards and punishments. # 

XXII. That the wicked and im- 
penitent will hereafter be punished, 
according to, and tn proportion to 
their guilt, and then will be put out 
of being. 

XXIII. That the second death, and 
the destruction so frequently men- 
tioned in the scripture^ is the extitic- 
tieu of a wicked soul; and eternal 
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life the great pt he and gift of God to 
the righteous. 

XXIV. That the whole body which 
Is ^id in the earth is not to arise, hut 
only the original stamina, which had 
been expanded by adventitious nou- 
rishment That the matter of this 
nourishment wilt be left behind, and 

original body will bp ex- 
paitded ami made, perhaps, as subtle 
as light iteetfc and filled with a glorious 
splendour# if the final allotment be 
happiness, 

XXV. That notwithstanding the 
corrupt practices of multitudes of 
Christians, it is idolatry to worship, 
as God, any being, except the Great 
Spirit, the Father of all. That our 
Lord never ordered divine worship 
to be paid to himself} and that be is 
not the right object thereof, but only 
the Great Universal Parent. 

XXVI. That in the present state of 
theChristianchurch, ignoranfrandun- 
educated ministers are its disgraced 
and never truly useful. That a dis- 
tinct order, carefully educated, and 
separated from secular employ meats, 
is absolutely necessary for the true 
understanding of the Gospel. Never- 
theless such an cider is not divinely 
appointed, and any one who under- 
stands Christianity may teach it : any 
Christian may baptise another, and 
any number of Christians may cele- 
brate the Lord's supper, either with 
or without a clergyman. 

XXVIL That baptism of infants is 
absurd, because they cannot repent 
prbelievp^ and that, in the baptism 
of adults, it is immaterial in what way 
the water is applied, whether by im- 
mersion or sprinkling. 

To conclude, if Dr. Pike made no 
secret of all or most of these senti- 
ments, in his most singular creed, his 
want of a permanent establishment 
among the religious is pot very bard 
to account for. 


Jabs Stvaet, 

Natural Daughter of Jamas II. 

A ' STRANGE story, apparently 
grounded upon some tradition, 
bap lately been disseminated, of a 
yottBg* woman (the person here de- 
scribed* after her supposed father had 


abdickted the throne) suddenly ieav- 
ing London, and strolling into Cam- 
bridgeshire, in harvest-time, and ask- 
ing for employment of a Quaker, a 
farmer; after which it appeared she 
grew attached to those people, and 
resided in a singular manner at W is- 
beach, to which place, when she first 
came, she sought employment . by 
standing (as usual with labourers at 

this day who want work) at the foot 

of the bridge, where, in hay- time and 
harvest, the farmers resort every 
morning to hire. She afterwards se- 
lected for her abode, a cellar, in a 
part of the town called the Old Mar- 
ket, where she spun worsted, to dis- 
pose of which she regularly had a 
stall on the marketrday. - Being once 
thus employed, she is said to have 
recognised a coach by the arms and 
(he livery, which was going to the Rose 
and r Crown, the principal inn. Upon 
this she hastily packed up her worsted, 
retired to her ceil, and carefully con- 
cealed herself. The Duke of Argvle, 
who came in this carriage, is said to 
have endeavoured to find her, but 
without effect. The house under 
which she lived, it is added, has been 
since rebuilt, and part of it is now 
occupied by Lady Mary Knollis, aunt 
to the present EarJ of Banbury. She 
constantly attended, when in health,the 
meeting of the Friends in Wisbeach ; 
was humble and exemplary in her con- 
duct, well esteemed by her neigh- 
bours ; she invariably avoided all con- 
versation relative to her family con- 
nections ; and when, in the freedom 
of intercourse, any expression inad- 
vertently escaped leading to an en- 
quiry, she stopped short, seemed to 
regret having disclosed so much, and 
silenced further research She read 
the New Testament in Greek, but 
even this was discovered. She died, 
according to the Friends' register, the 
l$th of 7th month, 1748, aged eighty# 
god was buried in tbe Society's grave- 
yard in Wisbeach ; where, it is added, 
(but the circumstance admits of much 
doubt) oqt of respect to her memory, 
box has been planted round her grave, 
with her initials, age, and date, that 
still remain to marit the spot of her 
interment. 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER* 


Covim-Garden Theatre. 

A NEW drama exhibition, ar* 
ranged by Mr. Farley, was re- 
presented on Thursday, Feb. 8, for 
the first time, at this theatre, entitled 
The Free Knights \ or. The Edicts of 
Charlemagne . The following is a 
sketch of the story : 

Scene, Westphalia— Time, in the Fourteenth 
* Century • 

Agnes, the infant daughter of the 
late Prince Palatine, upon her father's 
death, being at some distance, Count 
Manfredi is dispatched by her uncle 
to escort her to court, but with secret 
instructions to destroy her, and thus 
make way for his usurpation. The 
Count seemingly consented, the bet- 
ter to preserve the Princess, and on 
their journey he dismissed her train, 
to bear her secretly to some foreign 
friendly court: in this attempt they 
are attacked by a banditti, and 
fredi believing Agnes was slain, fled. 
The young princess being supposed 
dead, her uncle usurps the throne, and 
to destroy Manfredi's evidence, aims 
at his' destruction ; but the Count, in 
disguise, and under the assumed name 
of Be liarmin, sought and obtained pro- 
tection in Corbey Abbey, built t by 
Charlemagne, to commemorate bis 
victories, and by him endowed with 
gift of sanctuary, and its abbots with 
the prerogative .of pardon. At Baron 
Ravens burg’s castle, where the prince 
is on a visit, to be present at the ce- 
lebration of young Ravensburg’s nup- 
tials, he sees, and recognises, in the 
person of Agnes Lindorf, his niece, 
whom he long thought dead. He con- 
ceals his knowledge of her, demands 
of the Baron her history, and is by 
him informed, that about fourteen 
years back he had found her exposed 
on the banks of the Danube, that he 
had adopted her, and from that time 
brought her up as his daughter. The 
Prince appears satisfied, but sectetly 
dispatches Walbourg to the court of 
the Free JK nights, who soon returns, 
accompanied by some of its members, 
summoning Agnes Lindorf to appear 
before them. Young Ravensburg, 
who bad just been elected a Free 
Knight, and had witnessed, with dis- 
may, the horrid proceedings of a 


court, which spread terror throughout 
Germany, would openly have protect* 
ed the Princess, but is prevented kjr 
the Prince Palatine, wW threaten# 
him with the vengeance of the bro* 
therhood, should he persist* That 
youth (between whom and A&qm m 
mutual inclination subsists) has re* 
course to stratagem, and, at the trial 
of the Princess for an attempt to poi- 
son the usurper, he is one of the most 
forward to accuse her, by which means 
he stifles suspicion, and is chosen to 
convey to Agnes the warrant for her 
execution, ana to see her sentence pot 
in force. Instead of the warrant, Ra- 
vensburg delivers to her a papery ex- 
plaining his designs, and pointing out 
the means by which she may escape* 
which she, in consequence,eitecU,a«»a 
dies for sanctuary to Corbey Abbey. 
She is there protected by the abbot 
(Bellannin), who, finding her accused 
as the daughter of Manfredi, and that 
her accuser is the Prince Palatine, is 
convinced of her innocence. He dis- 
patches Ravensburg to his father for 
information respecting the fugitive; 
and, by the intelligence he receives, 
finds his sovereign under his protec- 
tion. The Prince Palatine, thus foiled, 
attacks the abbey, forces its gates, 
commands Agnes to be dragged from 
the sanctuary, and is on the point of 
sacrificing the Princess, when the 
abbot proclaims her his lawful sove- 
reign. The Prince, appalled, drops 
his sword, and, stung with remorse of 
conscience, acknowledges his guilt — 
The Princess accepts the hand of Ra- 
vensburg, and the drama concludes 
with tfre ceremony of the installation 
of the abbot. 

The piece, we understand, is from 
the prolific ppn of Mr. Reynolds. The 
plan of it is somewhat similar to that 
of The Exile, that is to say, it is nei- 
ther more nor less than a melo-drame. 
There is much stamping and starting 
in it} but it is not without interest, 
while it abounds in spectacle, and is 
heightened with some pleasing music. 
It was announced for a second repre^ 
sentation with general applause. 

On Friday the lfith, a farce was 
produced at this theatre, entitled A 
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Budget of Blunders.-+Tljip principal 
persons of this petite A raroa were 

$Ir« Crowley . . . . Mr. Mukden 

Dr. Smugface. .. • ......... Mr. Liston 

'Dr. Le Blanccour Mr. Farley 

Captain Belgrtfye Mr Brunton 

Sophia, (ward to Growley) Miss Bolton 

Ih&orah^ t .:..., Mrs. 

MalSf^.% i* *j Mrs, Gib?s. 

Waiter!, Postillions, Servants, See. 

TBfo whimsical trifle opens with a 
view of a country ale-house, the sign 
of the Dell, where Dr. Smugface is 
discovered discouising with a waiter: 
we are soon taught to understand that 1 
he is the tutor of Sophia, who is se 
cretly enamoured with Captain Bel- 
grave. A servant delivers a letter to 
Dr. Le Blanccour, who keeps a house 
for the reception of lunatics, situated 
hear the Bell. 

Old. Growley and his ward Sophia 
are discovered at a table, where the 
proposed union between Sophia and 
Dr. Smugface is mentioned by G row- 
ley, and opposed by the maid. When 
Growley leaves the chamber, a sound 
of drums and fifes is heard in the 
street, and the maid intimates that a 
regiment is marching through the 
street, to which it is. probable that 
Captain Belgrave may belong. In 
her trepidation she drops some utensil 
out of the window, which is supposed 
to have struck the Captain, who enters 
the chamber in anger, but is immedi- 
ately soothed on beholding his beloved 
Sophia. A tipise is heard, and the 
Captain, to avoid being discovered, 
puts on the cap and rode de chambre of 
Growlev. Old Deborah now enters, 
and announces the approach of a gen- 
tleman, who proves to be Dr. Smug- 
face. He addresses the presumed 
guardian of his Sophia with a letter of 
introduction, but, not receiving an ar- 
ticulate answer, supposes Mr.Hliow- 
ley to be in an apoplexy, and runs out 
for surgeon. In this inteival Cap- 
tain Belgrave escapes, and Growley 
enters, and puts on bis cap and gown ; 
hut he is scarcely seated in bis chair, 
when Dr. Smugface comes in, attend- 
ed uy D*> Le Blanccour, and 'they 
proceed to bleed Growley, when Le 
Blanccour discovers his mistake. In 
the consternation that ensues, G row- 
ley suggests to Dr. Le Blanccour that 
$mu&face miwt be a patient of his, 
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who had recently jutnped out of the 
Doctor’s window, a circumstance 
which the French physician had pre- 
viously made known. 

A plan is now laid to surprise Smug- 
face, which produces some merriment 
in frhe audience. After a variety of 
comic incidents, Smugface is disco- 
vered sleeping in a chair, having had 
a soporific administered to him by Le 
Blanccour, with the Frenchman and 
Growley cautiously watching his 
symptoms. At length he recovers his 
senses, and frightens his companions, 
but eventually escapes from the win- 
dow into a garden, where he is much 
alarmed on hearing Captain Belgrave 
scaling the wall to meet Sophia. Here 
the Captain mistakes Smugface, in the 
dark, for his servant who had neglect* 
ed to obey his orders, and chastises 
him ; then the Captain and his mis- 
tress escape through the garden-gate, 
and the maid enters with a bon- 
net and shawl, and puts them qn the 
Unfortunate Doctor. 

Growley, on hearing a tumult, 
comes into the garden, and is alarmed 
at the appearance of vSmugface, when 
the Captain and Sophia enter, and an 
eclahchscment takes place, by which 
Smugface resigns his claims, and the 
lovers are rendeied happy. 

There were some symptoms of dis- 
approbation manifested by some per- 
sons towards the conclusion of the 
piece: but we cannot avoid thinking 
this resistance a little fastidious, as we 
have witnessed a cloud of absurdities 
in a first piece, that have been swal- 
lowed in the wholesale, without any 
signs of public nausea ; and why they 
should be averse to admitting absur- 
dity by retail in a farce, is what creates 
our surprise. 

We understand that The Budget of 
Blunders is the production of a com- 
mercial gentleman in the city, who is 
the author of Is he a Prince? On 
the occasion of his receiving 1001. 
from the treasury of Covent-Garden 
theatre, as his portion of the profits, 
he geneiously presented it t# the fund 
established for decayed actors. 

The performers exerted themselves 
with great zeal and success, particu- 
larly Mr. M unden and Mr* Liston. 
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Lycxvic Theatre, Strand* with his banishment, tl>e reformation 


O N Saturday, Feb. 3, a comedy, in 
five acts, called Riches, or The 
Wife and Brother , was presented for 
the first time. This piece was origi- 
nally the production of Massinger, a 
very eminent dramatic writer of his 
day; but it has, in the present in- 
stance, been entirely re modelled by 
Sir James Bland Burgess, a gentleman 
of unquestionable literary talent and 
judgment. The scene of action lies 
in London, in the beginning of the 
J?tb century, and may be thus briefly 
described: — 

Sir John Traffic, a city merchant, 
with a young wife, and two daughters 
nearly her own age, takes into bis 
house an extravagant and wicked bro- 
ther, who had reduced himself into 
distress, but avows his determination 
to reform: but Sir John, still doubt- 
ing him, resolves to satisfy himself. — 
For which purpose, he, with the assist- 
ance of liis friend, Sir Maurice Lacw, 
propagates an account of his having 
committed suicide, and leaving his 
brothei liis sole heir, and his wife and 
twg daughters enliiely dependant-on 
him foi support. This has the desired 
effect; the real cbmacter of the bro- 
ther is developed, lie tlnows off the 
mask, and treats the supposed widow 
and daughter with every species of 
indignity, and is only stopped in his 
career by the arrival of bis supposed 
dead hi other. The piece terminates 


of Lady Traffi c, who, by the bye, had 
been a great shrew, and the mafrkign 
of the two young ladies. 

Though in the progress of the s4en« 
there is a want of diversity and inci* 
dent, still is there no material laefcof 
interest in any part; and its defects jft 
other respects are considerably Com- 
pensated by the excellent language 
and sentiments which pervade the 
whole. The characters, though in 
some instances rather unnatural, are 
very strongly marked, and bear many 
features which arrest the attention and 
interest the feelings of the audience. 
The part of Lady Traffic is particular- 
ly well drawn, and is admirably sus* 
tained by Mrs. Edwin; and the de- 
praved, revengeful, and avaricious 
Luke has a most able representative! 
in Mr. Raymond. In the other cha- 
racters there is nothing particularly 
novel or striking; but Powell, Wrench, 
Holland, Do Camp, and Mrs. Orger, 
made the most of their respective 
parts. 

The piece, on the whole* was fa- 
vourably received. Towards the con- 
clusion some dissentient voices were 
heard ; but, on the question for its re- 
petition, the ayes decidedly carried it. 

A sprightly and diverting Epilogue, 
fiem the pen of Mr. Arnold, was deli- 
vered with great effect by Mrs.Edwin. 
Every point told, and the applause, 
was universal. 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

f'l'MlE eyes of England are turned It had been declared, ill a speech 
X towards its legislature, and a from the throne to the city of Lon- 
most melancholy scene lias been dis- don, that no enquiry into the conduct 
played, capable of rending the hearts of the commanders of the navy or tins 
of its inhabitants^ The disgraces of arrav employed in the expedition to 
the summer expedition to Walcheren Antwerp was thought expedient or 
were open to the whole world. The necessary. On the meeting of parlia- 
extent of our losses, the waste of na- ment, it was evident that so great a 
tionai treasure, the causes of the fail* disaster d:s had befallen the British 
ure of the expedition remained to he troopscould not pass unnoticed ; and, 
developed by the grand tribunal of on the first motion for an enquiry, the 
the nation. It is not a question of minister was left in a minority. Tim 
party* It is not to decide, whether was a presage, that the enquiry/ at 
this or that description of persons is least, would be carried on wjffh a cen- 
to he intrusted with the management siderable degree of vigour, and the 
of public affairs. Not the interests of nation has not, in this respect, been 
ministers ouly are concerned, the ho- disappointed: but seyeraI cir<AM*i- 
nour of our army and navy is involved stances have attended it which were 
in this melancholy controversy. hut little expected. The first 

Universal Mac. Vol. XIII* T 
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tbit the nation was excluded from the 
oral testimony, as the galleries were 
cleared on the house going into the 
committee for the examining of wit- 
nones : and of course there were no 
short-hand writers to commit the in- 
cidents that might arise in the course 
of Ihe^jiaitiiiiatlon. This is in a great 
degm lompteniated by the priming 
of the evidence for the use of the 
member*! and the reprinting of it in 
ail the papers. 

Tlie motion for excluding strangers 
is open to any individual member, 
and when made, cannot, according to 
the standing orders of the house, be 
opposed. It is not, of course, a po- 
pular measure; and the member who 
makes it must be of strong nerves, and 
expect to hear, both within and with- 
out the walls of the house, some un- 
pleasant allusions to his conduct. The 
member! upon this occasion, who 
nightly puts the standing order in 
force when theWalchcren witnesses 
arc to be examined, is Mr. Charles 
Yorke, the member for Cambridge- 
shire, a gentleman of a family distin- 
guished in many respects. H is grand- 
father was the celebrated Lord Hard- 
wicke, who, from very low circum- 
stances in his native town of Dover, 
•was, by his abilities and some pecu- 
liarly fortunate occurrences, raided 
to the dignity of Chancellor and an 
earldom. His children all attained 
considerable honours. One pf the 
younger sons was made a baron ; and 
another, the father of this gentleman, 
had a patent of a peerage made out 
for him# whilst he held for a* few days 
the dignity of C hancciior? yet, though 
it waited only for his own signature, 
he expirecl, leaving this designed ho- 
nour to him and his family, unenjoyed 
by hiraselfand unattainable by them. 

, Mr. Yorke has been hi places of 
trust, and h&ssbewq talent in a consi- 
derable degree 9 united with that spirit 
which enables him to support any 
measure that he has undertaken. It 
was to be expected that he should find 
occasion for (his spirit, and an oppor- 
tunity was soon given ; but previously 
to itthfc house had divided on the 
propriety of the measure of shutting 
the 'galleries, ami had decided in his 
favour. The question was brought on 
by Mr. Sheridan, in a motion for con- 
fi&erisg the standing order of the 


.house, with a view to set it aside in 
this particular case, and it gave rise 
to an extraordinary debate; in which 
the sentiments of Mr. Windham 
excited considerable animadversion 
from the language which he held on 
the reporters of debates, and his ap- k 
parent indifference to popular censure 
or applause on the speeches which he 
delivered in that house. The conduct 
of the two members of the house (Mr. 
Yorke and Mr. Windham) was seized 
upon by the conductors of a place for 
popular debate, as a subject for dis- 
cussion, and doubtless it was likely to 
draw together a crowded audience. 
Their names appeared, in large capi- 
tals, in placards about the city, and 
the question was put in strong lan- 
guage, Which was the most deserving 
of censure, the one for shutting up the 
galleries, or the other for his contempt 
of tjie liberty of the press ? Little ef- 
fect was, however, we believe, pro- 
duced by these placards, except in the 
jfJetty foiuin, where the question was 
agitated. We should have known no- 
thing of them, but for the debates 
in parliament and the accidental sijrht 
of one of the placards on the walls, 
which, from the notice taken of them 
in thq preceding evening in the house, 
w'c had the curiosity to read. 

Mr. Yorke brought the matter be- 
fore parliament, complaining of a 
breach of priyilege. The printer was, 
in consequence, oideied to the bar, 
where lie expressed his sorrow for his 
concern in an act that displeased the 
house, and gave up the name of the 
writer of the placard. This was Mr, 
Gale Jones, a celebrated popular ora- 
tor, who was ordered to be brought 
before the bar; and, in the mean 
time, the poor printer, who had made 
the amende honorable , was placed in 
the custody' of the serjeant-at-arms. 
The next night the author was brought 
before the bar of the house, and con- 
fessed the writing, expressing regret 
at the inconvenience suffered on his 
account by the printer; and adding, 
that it was not his intention toinfriuge 
on the privileges of the house, or 
asperse the character of any member. 
He looked upon public character as a 
sort of public property ; and when he 
first drew up the paper, he was not 
aware that he had done wrong; but, 
on again recurring to it,, be found he 
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had transgressed the bounds which 
ought to limit . public commentary 
upon the proceedings of the house: 
for this lie expressed his concern, and 
threw himself on the compassion of 
the house. On Mr. Yorke’s motion 
he was, by a Speaker’s warrant, com- 
mitted to Newgate, and the printer 
was discharged without paying his 
fees. 

On the propriety of debarring 
strangers froth being present at some 
discussions of the house there can be 
no doubt: arid, if we might have he- 
sitated in the first instance to concur 
with Mr. Yorke, circumstances that 
have since occurred would incline us 
not to disapprove his measure. The 
enquiry before the house becomes, 
every day, of a more serious nature, 
ami it involves a variety of ciiaracters. 
It may happen, in the warmth of at- 
tack or defence, much may he said 
which should not, if possibly, get 
atyoad among the public: we aUude 
particularly to the nisctission, as irfc- 
iates to the armv and navy, between 
whom (as a member said) the apple 
of discord has been thrown in a very 
extraordinaiy manner. It may be re- 
collected, that soon after the great 
ends of the calamitous expedition 
were given up, and our troops were 
lying in a most deplorable condition in 
the island of Walcbcrcn, it was said, 
that the Earl of Chatham had had an 
audience with his Majesty, to whom 
he presented a narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of this disgraceful campaign. 
This report has been laid before the 
House of Commons; but, if we l>e- 
lieve its date, it was not presented to 
the King till nearly four months after 
the time at which he was understood 
to have done it. In this report he 
completely exculpates himself, and 
throws the whole blame, in a very 
strong manner, upon the admiral, 
leaving to him to account for various 
parts of his conduct. The delivery of 
this j>aper will be attended with very 
curious consequences. 4 

Lord Chatham is a cabinet minis- 
ter. He either kept within his own 
breast the contents of his report till 
the day of the date of it* presentiment, 
or he did not. If he did not, then 

* For a copy of the narrative, see 
Historical Chronicle, 


blame attaches to the ministers lor 
putting the answer which they did 
into the King's mouth to the city of 
London : for assuredly, upon tfyis 
paper from the commander* in-chief, 
it is evident that an euquiry at least 
is necessary, if not a court-martial* 
upon the commanders of the Afttiy 
and navy. But another cdUftidersktlOtl 
was justly stated : Is it justifiable III A 
commander- in-chief to lay before the 
King a paper in private, reflecting 
upon the conduct of officers, who may 
never have au opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves? And, in this case, 
it is evident, that if the House of 
Commons had not taken up the ques- 
tion, our admiral might have laboured 
under an undeserved censure, without 
any means of justification. For our 
own pai t, we hold the character of au 
admiral of the uavy in too high esti- 
mation to listen, for a moment, to the 
insinuations of any one who has not 
given decisive proofs of his ability to 
censure. The paper is now before 
the public : the characters of the com- 
manders of the navy and of the army 
are at stake. We hopo that justice 
will hold her even scales upon this 
important questiou. 

But the question relative to* the 
armv and navy forms but a small part 
of the important enquiry, which may 
be divided into tym general heads, 
namely, of the plan and the execution 
of the expedition.^ For the plan of 
the expedition the ministers only are 
accountable; and here a variety of 
facts has already appeared, and many 
rtion? will be brought forward. Some 
very curious ones have occurred rela- 
tive to the medical department, which 
it seems, was not consulted on the 
peculiar disorders to which the troops 
m iglitbe cxposed.Thc evidence ofseve- 
ral officers of the armv and navy, who 
were consulted upon tne plan has been 
given, and from their evidence, with 
that of medical men, it does jnoi ap- 
pear that any one thing has occurred 
which might not previously have been 
expected. Allowing the plan to have 
been a good one, the praise or blame 
attached to the time of undertaking it 
belong^ to the ministers $ and it has 
transpired, that it was not expected 
by Austria to operate materially in its 
service. W ith respect to the part be- 
longing to ministers, the blgme will 

T* 
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be divided among different persons ; 
for the two duellists are accountable 
only for that part which took" place 
Whilst they were in office ; unless, by 
theirabrupt departure, they left things 
in confusion, and then they will be 
deserving of a double censure. 

On the details of the expedition 
tbctlW wil be fdariy grounds of cn- 
mury|4fiii is it is generally allowed, 
tnat both navy and army were well 
appointed, the enquiry from the time 
tne ships left the Downs to the return 
of the Earl of Chatham, will form a 
separate account, which will neces- 
sarily occupy the attention of all who 
are well acquainted with military 
blatters. Here a plain question oc- 
curs-— Would Bonaparte, with such a 
force, have been contented with his 
officers if they had just come in sight 
of the place of their destination, and 
had not even hazarded the taking of 
the forts before it, on which they 
plight have judged of ulteiior ope- 
rations? As to all the operations in 
the island of Walcheren, we look upon 
them as of no consequence, as the 
afmy nyght Have moved forward with- 
out taking Flushing, the fleet being 
perfectly competent to prevent that 
island from interfering with the ob- 
jects of the expedition. 

A melancholy enquiry now occurs : 
When Lord Chatham had letired from 
his troops and their complaints, what 
was the conduct of the ministry as to 
the cure of those complaints, or the 
withdrawing of the troops from the 
unhappy island ? This question be- 

I ongs solely to ministers. On this there 
s somewhere an awful responsibility. 
Such distressing scenes have seldom 
occurred in any army, and an enquiry 
cannot restore to life or health the 
thousands that have fallen a sacrifice 
to the Walcheren disease. 

Whilst the nation has been looking 
urtth great anxiety and attention to 
the proceedings of its great council, 
on a calamitous expedition, meetings 
have been held in which the interests 
of part of our fellow-subjects have 
borne under discu&ion, and produced 
a manful appeal in a petition to the 
legislature oft the grievances under 
which , they suffer. It is one of the 
curious circumstances attending the 
preaching of Christianity, that that 
religion, which was intended by the 


Great Teacher to be the religion of 
love, has been perverted, by his fol- 
lowers, into a system of deadly hatred. 
These Islands were formerly of a pe- 
culiar description of Chiistians: the 
majority change their minds, and at- 
tribute to the minority the most odious 
crimes, such that their oath cannot 
be taken, and, in consequence, deprive 
them of a great number of civil prK 
vi leges. The majority forget, that 
almost every thing they possess that 
is valuable was obtained for them by 
ancestors who were of the opinions 
which the sons now hold in such ex- 
treme contempt. But it is inoie re- 
maVkable, that these islands affect to 
he more enlightened, and to have a 
purer insight into Christianity than 
their neighbours on the continent; 
and yet, on the other side of the water, 
religious distinctions are abolished, 
whilst here we are attached to them, 
and not only attached to them, but 
deny# to the majority’of the population 
of^flie country a participation in civil 
privileges. For it must he recollected, 
that the members of the church of 
England are the privileged cast, and 
this cast does not contain a fifth part 
of the population of the two islands. 

The question must come to an ample 
discussion in both houses. The peti- 
tion presented to them brings the case 
of the Catholics fairly before the pub- 
lic : this will lead, we hope, to a com- 
plete revision of all the laws on ie- 
ligion; and, whilst the rights of the 
churches of Englaud and Scotland 
are recognised, we trust that, in civil 
matters, the members of them will 
not be allowed a superiority over their 
fellow-subjects. As to the articles of 
faith of these societies, they ate scarce- 
ly worthy of a moment's notice : they 
either agree with scriptute, or they do 
not. In either case, if the members 
are contented, let them retain their 
opinions; hut why should they'wish 
to thrust their system down other 
people’s throats? We are persuaded, 
that the state will find no difficulty 
from religion, but what is created by 
itself. The established churches have 
immense revenues settled upon them : 
Jet them enjoy, in quiet, their com- 
forts; no one will interfere withthem : 
— but to throw a stigma on their fel- 
low-citizens, who do not go into their 
churches, is a thing so absurd, and m; 
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ridiculous, and so mischievous, that 
we are astonished that any persons, 
enjoying the advantages of education, 
can give them encouragement. 

Whilst ue are enquiring into the 
history of an expedition, and part of 
our fellow. subjects are claiming the 
rights of citizenship, Bonaparte is em- 
ployed in the continuance of his de- 
signs, — in giving laws to his new em- 
pire, removing every kind of intole- 
rance, enlarging the bounds of his 
kingdom, and removing Ins troops 
from the past scenes of glory to a 
country which they will awe by their 
presence. The mai riage that has been 
so much talked ot, has not taken place. 
Demurs, it is said, have arisen at St. 
Petersbmgh, and .the lady fixed on 
shields hciself under a piior engage- 
ment. it will not, however, be dif- 
ficult to find a partner to his bed ;*and 
he may perhaps lenew the Persian 
system, which, however foreign <o 
European politics, was better adapted 
to improve a royal bieed. Holland 
js not yet incorporated, but a great 
>ait is placed within the limits of 
7 rance; and Waleheren, renowned 
for our calamities, is become a sub- 
prefecture of the great empire. The 
value of Antwerp is made known to 
the world by our futile attempts to 
dcstioy its navy, and both sides of 
the Scheldt are French. The naval 
arsenal is receiving daily accessions 
of strength; and the time is altered 
since we had a commissioner at Dun- 
kirk to see to the demolition of the 
fortifications of that town. But the 
great point on which the enemy has 
been employed is the withdrawing of 
his troops from various quarters, and 
inarching them into Spain. Immense 
bodies have crossed the Pyrenees; 
and, as might he expected, the King 
of Spain lias begun his operations, 
and marched from Madrid to termi- 
nate the war. 

Of all the histories of conquered 
nations, this of Spain will he most re- 
markable. A large population, with 
great resources has seen, within its 
bosom, its enemies, who have been 
permitted, after being once driven 
back, to recruit their strength at one 
extremity of the kingdom, then to ad- 
vance again into the middle of the 
country, and,whilst their attention was 
occupied with a distant warfare, they 


were unaisailed in the capital, anti 
waited very composedly till they could 
advance forward, with increased 
strength, to subdue the whole conn* 
try. To render this history the more 
remarkable, the inhabitants, were as* 
sisted by a powerful island that had 
the complete command of the sea# 
and could convey troops to any. part 
it pleased ; but which, from the con-* 
fusion either of its own or of Spanish 
councils, never sent its forces to any 
place where they could make an ef- 
fectual impression. Talavera will be 
renowned for giving a peerage and a 
ension to an Englishman, who left 
is sick and wounded to the mercy of 
the enemy, and canied the remainder 
of his troops with gre^t rapidity out of 
their reach. After that battle, the 
French were perfectly secuie, they 
discomfited the Spaniards in several 
inferior engagements, and prepared 
themselves for putting a complete 
end to the contest. 

1 The time arrived for the great 
struggle. The junta at Seville had 
long shewn its inability to carry on 
with honour the affairs of the nation* 
They were low minds, who could not 
look to the new order of things, but, 
under the name of Ferdinand, go- 
verned with all the petty intrigues of 
his father's weak and vicious courb 
Their flight, in great confusion, gave 
to the inhabitants of Seville the fiist 
intelligence of their impending fate. 
The mountains of La Mancha were 
supposed to be impenetrable barriers 
between them and Madrid, and,the 
passes were guarded by so large an 
armed foice of Spaniards, that no 
apprehensions were entertained of the 
security of the south of Spain. On 
a sudden the truth was blazoned out 
at Seville,— the barriers were forced, 
the Spanish troops were dispersed in 
every direction, the French were 
marching into the vallies df the south# 
and theie was uothing to impede t Heir 
progress to Cadiz. 

Nothing could fie more evident 
than that, on the settlement of the 
affairs of Austria, a great fojxe would 
be sent into Spain. As they passed 
the Pyrenees, the north or 8ptin 
would soon be secured, and the tfqoos 
in the middle of the kingdom wduld 
be at liberty to move forward. No 
time ifas lost by the king. At loo* 
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be ba4 secured tbe middle of the 
kingdom, and had troops sufficient 
for ulterior operations, he marched 
southwards, and, by one of those well- 
combined operations of which the 
Trench ace such masters, he attacked 
*?ery oast fn tbe mountains at the 
m mmtobf md the defenders disap- 
ecared^as it were by enchantment, 
leaving tbdir country entirely at the 
mercy of the enemy. Nothing, in the 
plains* could resist his impetuosity: 
a large body of troops, under the 
command of theDuke of Albequerque, 
escaped to Cadiz; and here are placed 
the last hopes of resistance. The 
Spanish navy in that port is placed 
out of reach of every attack, and the 
fortifications are put into a state of 
defence. The inhabitants seem de- 
termined to resist to the utmost ; but, 
in the mean time, the Kind is reduc- , 
ing to subjection all the iptciior of 
the country; and will be enabled to 
bring such a force against tbe town, 
that, though the place may exhibit 1 
proofs of valour, it will be only a 
useless expenditure of blood, and tend 
not iu the least to alter tbe destinies 
of Spain.' 

A total want of policy has been ex- 
hibited by Spain and its allies. Spain 
bad beep most miserably* governed. 
Its abomihable inquisition bad de- 
stroyed the energies of the nation. — 
What W&6 1 a Bourbon to them? and 
particularly a Bout bon whose right 
ftp the crown was disputable: a son, 
who had intrigued against his father, 
and seized the crowir before his time? 
•—Tied up in formalities, the junta 
never proposed any grand measure to 
unite the people, and to stir up en- 
thusiasm. They called indeed the 
Cortez; hut at what time — when half 
the kingdom could not possibly send 
deputies. In short, the whole is such 
a History of imbecility in council, as 
no nation ever before exhibited. 

Portugal is in a peculiar situation. 
England is debating on the propriety 
of taking thirty thousand Portuguese 
into its service at the moment that 
Several French corps arc entering into 
Portugal ; and probably before our 
tppney can reach that unhappy coun- 
try, it will again be in possession of 
the French. The titled and the to-be- 
pensioned Lord Wellington is in that 
country with the remains of bis Eng* 


lish army. We have not tbe least 
doubt of the valour of our troops. 
In retreating to their ships, as therr 
comrades did under General Moore, 
they will not disgrace their country, 
though they must excite regret, that 
the efforts of our land-forces have, in 
so many instances, of late years been 
unavailing. 

The rest of Europe affords little 
matter for observation. The Turks 
and Russians seem* to be resting on 
their arms; and at St. Petersburgh, 
various alterations are taking place in 
the arrangement of their different 
boards or administration, probably 
suggested by the improvements in the 
executive government at Pai is. We 
are still far from a complete account 
of the transactions in Sweden : but 
their late king is travelling through 
Geinianv, and the declared heir to 
the crown ha* made his public ap- 
pearance at Stockholm. Holland is 
Waiting in fear and anxiety for its 
future destiny. It has still a king; 
but whether he will long remain so, 
or what will be the fate of his king- 
dom, time must determine. The 
peninsula of Spain and Portugal will 
probably afford him a happy retreat 
from the embarassmeutsof His present 
kingdom. 

At home, the petitions from the 
city of Westminster to the King and 
the House of Commons were earned 
unanimously, and they expiess truths 
so often repeated to the nation, that 
it will hear them as things of course, 
and they will then fall into neglect. 
They gave occasion, however, to Sir 
F. Buulett and Lord Cochrane to 
meet their constituents, and to re- 
ceive from them unbounded applause 
for their conduct in parliament.— 
The Common Council of London 
also petitioned parliament against 
Lord Wellington’s pension bill; the 
motion for the petition being carried 
without a division. Such a petition 
cannot fail of meeting our most cor- 
dial approbation; for we see, with 
extreme regret, a man loaded with 
honours, who ran away from the ene- 
my as fast as he could, leaving his 
sick and Wounded in their possession ; 
whilst Sir Robert Wilson, a for more 
meritorious officer, is so little noticed 
for his gallant services. 

The House of Commons baa pro* 
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tented very extraordinary scenes-— tices as these? If such plots andmacbL> 
the ministers in repeated minorities, nations were to be carried on without 
TheWalcheren expedition is a mill- responsibility on the part of ministers* 
stone about their necks $ and Lord ou r go vernmentwoula differ in nothing 
Chatham's paper, with his examine- from an absolute monarchy*— * Tho 
tion, gave rise to a debate of the Chancellor of the Exchequer staled 
greatest importance. This took place that it was impossible to answer the 
on the 23d, when Mr. Whitbread address of that House without a peh- 
moved for whatever papers, memo- soual application to the cttrtvWV 
randa, reports, &c» relating to the he stated that when the answer was 
Scheldt expedition, which might have given to the city of London, tbeywefc 
been presented by Lord Chatham to notin possession of Lord Chatham** 
his Majesty. His Lordship had been narrative*, and if they had been so, the 
questioned* on this subject ; but, after answer would not have been altered, 
long delay, had declined to give an — Sir Home Popham, with great feel- 
answer, and consequently gave ground ing, addressed the House on the wrong 
for the presumption that such papers that would accrue to Admiral Stra- 
were in existence. In his Majesty's chan, if the motion was not agreed to. 
speech it was said, that orders had been That papers do exist of the kind de- 
given tolayon the table such papers on scribed m the motion we are warrant* 
the subject of theexpedition as would cd iu believing, from the circumstance 
be thought satisfactoi y. Of the narra- that none of his Majesty's confidential 
tive of Lord Chatham ministers could ministers deny the tact, and of course 
know nothing, and his evidence £on- it follows that the admiral's conduct 
firmed that point. As it was as$cr- may have been still more misrepre- 
taiqpd that a paper had been presenyd rented. If no other papers were pre- 
to the King, of which they knew sented, why did not the noble Lord, 
nothing, their ignorance with respect when questioned, give a candid an- 
to similar papers was not an argument swer to this purpose? As to the ad- 
against the demand for their produc- miral, what security can he have that 
tion. As to the delivery of the nan a- other papers of accusation do not exist 
tive to the King by Lot d Chatham, against him ? He is not the only sufferer; 
it was unnecessary to dwell. The every officer in his profession sympa- 
theoiy of the government did not thiscs with him. It is a question of 
warrant it, and business could not go justice. With what face cojpld any 
on if such things weie allowed. In one who vjfcted against this address 
his Lordship’s official dispatches the return to his Constituents? Make me 
services of the navy had been spoken vour representative, who denied to a 
of with unqualified approbation $ but brave officer the opportunity of re- 
in the narrative an imputation was pelling charges derogatory of his ho- 
cast upon it, which must be substau- Pour, and secretly and clandestinely 
tiated or removed. Had not this cn- conveyed against him to his sovereign, 
quiry taken place, there would have ‘Mr. It. Waid asserted, that if there 
been in the King’s closet an accusa- w*as any proof of the existence of the 
tion of an admiral, which he would papers called for, he should vote for 
never have had the opportunity of re- their production j and Sir 8. Romilly 
pelling. By such a system of fa- reminded him of the practicffof the 
ouritism, his Majesty’s best subjects courts he had quitted, where, if a 
might be calumniated without the witness refused to answer to a ques* 
possibility of the accused being heard tion on the presentment of a paper, It 
in his defence. , w as taken for granted that such ,a pa- 

Mr, Rider admitted the right of per was in existence. As to the pro- 
calling for these papers, but upon the duction of the papers called for there 
ground of discretion, lie should op- could he no doubt, since Ms Majesty 
pose the motion ; asking whether they would cheerfully produce them to his 
could search, the private escrutoire faithful Commons. The House would 
for them ?— Mr. Ponsonby asked whe* recollect the means resorted to for the 
ther it Would be discreet in the House production of a paper from Captain 
|o allow a military commander and a Huxley Sandon, and it couldeiot re- 
privy cpunsellor to resort to such prac- fu*e to address for documents most 
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important to tbte intemfi of justice 
and the good v order of the navy and 
prmy.«*~Sif J* Anstrutber contended, 
that unless they wished to shelter the 
accused parties behind . the King’s 
name* they must accede to the ad- 
dress.rr'Che Attorney- General vindi- 
cated tbcdetnurr of Lord Chatham in 
it>» the question. 

Mr*CatHUf$ yraa for the motion, 
whoac pecessity he urged from their 
an important part of an 
enquiry, knowing that an important 
document did exist, and therefore 
they were bound to ask for its produc- 
tion. Lord Chatham, from the mo- 
ment he took the command, became 
as responsible to his country as any 
other soldier; and he had no right to 
cut out for himself, and his represen- 
tations, a royal road to the King’s ear. 
He ought to have made his communi- 
cations in the regular channel. The 
King can do nothing without an advi- 
ser. Here was an u nofficial paper made 
official, and by whose advice > Some 
one must have advised it, and the same 
person might make the other commu- 
nications official.-— The Solicitor- Ge- 
neral asked whether, if a private let- 


ter upon a public subject were ad* 
dressed to fhe King, that letter was to 
be laid before the House, if it had any 
allusiou to this motion ? — Mr. Whit* 
bread, in a very masterly manner, 
summed up, and was peculiarly, though 
not improperly, severe in his conclu- 
sion upon the conduct of ministers; 
and he had no hesitation in saying 
that, if they retained their places, Eng- 
land must be the victim of their,dis- 
cordance between each other and their 
general mismanagement. It was im- 
possible to look upon any part of their 
conduct without indignation. How 
was their answer to the city of Lon- 
don to be accounted for ? Were they 
in the habit of consulting with each 
other? They met indeed at cabinet 
dinners; but tneir cabinet supper, 
this evening, they might eat with what 
appetite they may. — On the division 
were found for the motion 178 
, against it - 171 

IV^.jority over ministers 7 

We congratulate the country on 
this division, and expect, ere long, an 
impeachment. 
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W ALCHERKN Ext EDITION. 

Copy of the Earl qf Chatham's State - 
Ptocnt of hi* Proceedings*, dated the 
l&th October* 1BO0- Presented to 
j th$ J Vng> idlA February, 1810. 

to your Majesty a 
l sta4W*ut of my proceedings in 
*he execution of the service your 
Majesty uni graciously pleased to 
coifitde to me. and of the events 
which occurred in the course of it, it 
fa not my intention to trouble your 
Majesty with any further details of 
the earlier parts of our operations, 
which, having terminated in the 
ppeedy reduction of Walcberen by 
your Majesty's troops, and the occu- 
pation of the adjacent islands, and of 
the important post of Batz, received 
at the time your Majesty's most gra- 
cious approbation $ but to confine 
myself principally in the narrative, 
which I am anxious to be permitted 
to bring under your Majesty’s view, 
to the consideration of the two fol- 
lowing ppints, as most immediately 
applying to the .conduct and final re- 
sult of the expedition to the Scheldt : 
r“l»t. The ground upon which, .after 
the army was at length assembled near 
Bata, a landing in prosecution of 
the ulterior objects of the expedition 
was not deemed advisable ^diy. 
Why that army was not sooner there 
assembled, in readiness to commence 
further operations. 

With respect to the former proposi- 
tion, I am inclined to think that it is 
so cleajr and evidept, that no further 
operations could at that time, and in 
the then sickly state of the army, havp 
been undertaken with any prospect 
of success, that it would' be unneces- 
sarily t repassing on your Majestyoto 
enteyuN&Mnch more detail on this 
|»oiiii|iiKM beeit already brought 
before yowrllaj esty, in mv dispatch 
of the 29 th of August: and the chief 

_•> iL* jti 1. .. J!_ j 




CHRONICLE. 

in which the army was concerned, 
every facility, on the contrary, having 
been afforded by their movements to 
the speedy progress of the armament. 

In doing this, it^will, I conceive, be 
necessary, for the sake of perspicuity, 
thatl should take up the considera- 
tion of this business from its com- 
mencement 

Your Majestywill permit me here 
to recall to your recollection, the 
change which took place in the ori- 
ginal project formed for the attack of 
Antwerp, and of the French fleet in 
the west Scheldt, in consequence of 
the opinions of the General and Staff 
Officers, to whom this question was 
referred ; and a combined operation 
of the army and navy ; the whole, with 
the exception of the force to he left 
for the reduction of Walcheren, to 
proceed up the west Scheldt, was 
accordingly determined on. 

upon the practicability of such an 
bperation being at once can ied into 
execution, which was, however, the 
groundwork of the expedition, and 
which alone, in the opinion of all 
persons consulted, seemed to afford 
any prospect of success, even in the 
most sanguine view of the subject in 
all other respects, 1 mu8t confess I 
entertained great doubts, till the com- 
munication of a distinct official opi- 
nion, given on this point by the Lords 
of thg Admiralty, decided, in the 
affirmative, this important question. 

At the same time it is to be re- 
marked, that the occupation of Wal- 
chercn, which by some persons it had 
been thought possible to leave behind 
us, and the reduction of Flushing, 
which it had once been proposed only 
to mask, were deemed indispensable 
to the security of the fleet, in case of 
disaster ; and accordingly a consider- 
able separate force was allotted to this 
service j and, in this view, it was 
besides distinctly agreed upon, that a 




to sheer to your Majesty, that the 
second pointy namely, why the army 
was 00 L brought up sooner to the 
imimmon from whence its ulterior 
©persons' were to commence; ip 
pared? a naval consideration, and that 
the delay-did iq no shape rest’ with 


sea front, should be made at the same 
time that the troops, after effecting 
their landing, advanced to invest 
Flushing; it being hoped, that, by 
a powerful co-operation from the sea, 
at the moment the troops presented 
themselves before the place, the labour 
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have been avoided* and a considerable 
portion of the force allotted to this 
service set at liberty, to follow the 
army up the Scheldt. How far this 
expectation was fulfilled. 6r whether 
the assurance given that the whole of 
the armament (the part to be landed 
at Walcheren excepted) should be at 
once transported up the Scheldt, in 
prosecution of the ultimate objects of 
the expe dition, was carried into effect, 
or was wholly disappointed, the in- 
formation already before your Ma- 
jesty will have in a great measure 
shewn, and which it will be my duty to 
bring more particularly under your 
Majesty's view, when I detail the sub- 
sequent course of our proceedings. 

From what cause this failure en- 
sued, whether it arose from insuffi- 
cient arrangements on the part of the 
Adiniial, or was the unavoidable Je- 
suit of difficulties inherent in the na- 
ture of the expedition itself, it is not 
for me, considering it entirely as a 
na^al question, to presume to \dfer 
any opinion upon to your Majesty. # 
it may, however, he here proper to 
remark, that, in all the projects which 
have at various times been brought 
forward on the subject of an attack 
upon the island of Walcheren and the 
Scheldt, the necessity of having a 
wind a good deal to the westward, with 
moderate weather, has always been in- 
sisted on. Without these advantages, 
in the one case, the passage would be 
difficult; in the other, the surf would 
prevent a landing on the points 
deemed most favourable in other re- 
spects, In the present instance, 
owing to the wind blowing strong from 
the westward, the surf was actually 
such as to prevent a lauding on either 
of the points fit st fixed on for that 
purpose by the Admiral; and the 
situation of the gttn-boats and trans- 
orts, at anchor in the Stone Deep, 
ccoming very critical, and the gale 
increasing, he found it necessary to 
carry such part of the fleet as was 
arrived, for safety, into the Room-pot, 
and by which means the division of 
the army destined for the attack of 
Walcheren was enabled to effect its 
landing from a more sheltered an- 
chorage on the Bree Sand, to the 
westward of Fort den Haak. At this 
lime* the division under Lieutenaut- 
foeneral Lord Rosslyn, as well as that 


under Lieutenant-General Grotvenor, 
also the cavalry, artillery, &c. were 
not arrived ; but they were afterwards, 
on their making the island, ordered 
by the Admiral into the Veer Gat* 
It is* however, particularly deserving 
of attention, that this meastfffe, though 
in itself one of great advantage, mm 
as it applied to the divide* 
for . the attack on Walcte#it^|Mr 
placing the transports, storefthipci «§* 
small craft in security, if carried 
further, certainly not a little at vari* 
ance with the leading purpose of the 
expedition, namely, the running with 
the right wing, and the advance of 
the army at once up the West Scheldt, 
at the same moment that the attack 
upon Walcheren was proceeding; but 
that even this need have delayed it 
for more than three or four days, un- 
less on account of naval difficulties, 
which it will be for the Admiral, not 
for me, to explain, 1 deny; for as 
soon as Ter Veere and the Fort of 
Rammakins fell, which happened on 
the 3d of August, the rnusage of the 
Sloe was open to the transports ' and 
gun-vessels; or they might have en- 
tered by the Durloo or by the Zo ut- 
land passages, the batteries of Dys- 
kook, of Vygeeter, and the' Nolle, 
having been alt carried by the army, 
early on the 1st of August ; and on 
the same day the battery of Borslen, 
at the sou th- west end of S. Beveland 
was abandoned on the movement of a 
detachment from the corps under fcir 
John Hope; and 1 know of nothing 
(but this, of course, is a point for th# 
Admiral to speak to) to have pre- 
vented the line-of- battle ships and 
frigates from coming in and passing 
up above Flushing/ in the first in- 
stance, according to the plan on* 
ginalh, decided upon. 

Before, however, I pursue further 
the details of the 'proceedings of the 
army, governed necessarily 

were (until a footing^^M#* gained 
on the continent) b'fwm movement* 
of the navy, 1 must for a moment 
refer to two separate operations; the 
one under Lieutenant-General Lord 
Huntley and Comlhodore Owen, and 
the other under Lieutenant-General 
Sir John Hope and UeatTOdimral Srr 
Richard Keats; but both lUreeted to 
as istand insure a rapid progress up 
the Scheldt, had the Admiral found i* 
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practicable in other rejects. With 
mpect to the former, which was des- 
tined to destroy the Cadsand batteries, 
and particularly that of Breskens, had 
it been carried at once into effect, 
and that the Admiral could have 
availed himself of it, to take the ships 
up the Infest Scheldt by the Wheeling 
Passage# it Would have been of the 
utmeat advantage $ but jt was per- 
taittly father fbrttmate it did not take 
place*!’* liter period, as, after all the 
transports^ storeships,&c. were order- 
ed into the Vere Gat, and the plan of 
running at once up the West Scheldt 
by the Wheeling Channel seemed 
abandoned, the object of destroying 
the Cadsand batteries ceased, and a 
landing there would only have been 
an unnecessary risk, and a very in- 
convenient separation of our force, 
and of course occasioned great delay 
in collecting it for ulterior operations. 
It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that the difficulties here turned out to 
be much greater than had been at all 
foreseen before wc sailed. In the fust 
place, the beach was so exposed, that 
in blowing weather it was found im- 
>os*ible to land ; and, from what cause 

know not, the Marquis of Huntley'* 
division could not he taken up, in the 
first instance, high enough to attack 
the Breskens battery, the only one, 
from its situation, of much impor- 
tance. In addition to this, the enemy, 
who had been represented by all the 
intelligence communicated to roe to 
be very weak, almost actually without 
troops in that quarter, appeared to be 
well prepared, and in considerable 
fbree. Under these circumstances, 
according to Lord Huntley’s report. 
Commodore Owen appears to have 
experienced great disappointment in 
not having the support of Lord Gard- 
ner's fleet and of nis boats ; but his 
lordship, as l believe, could never 
enter ,thq Wh&Mng channel at all ; 
nor iodeilfWW|Ifiver acquained with 
what instr&ctSSSis were given to him 
on this bead. 

When it was found that Lord 
Huntley’s division could neither land 
nor proceed by thcPW heeling Passage 
up toe Scheldt, as 1 had intended they 
should, it determined to withdraw 
them 5 but^from the boisterous state 
of the wea/her, it was some days before 
tbit could be affected, As soon , as it 
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was accomplished, they were passed 
over to South Bcvcland. 

With respect to Sir John Hope’s 
operation, it ^a$ more prosperous. 
The object of it was this In the 
original arrangement, for carrying the 
army at once up the W est Scheldt, Sir 
John Hopes division was included; 
but j ust before wc sailed, the Admiral 
received intelligence that the French 
fleet was come down abreast of Flush- 
ing, and seemed to threaten to oppose 
our passage up the Scheldt. 

In this view, it was conceived, that, 
by a landing on the north side of 
South Beveland, the island might be 
possessed, and all the batteries taken 
in reverse, and thereby the position 
of the French fleet, if they ventured 
to remain near Flushing, would be, 
as it weie, turned, and their retreat 
rendered more difficult, while the at- 
tack on them by our ships would have 
been jnuch facilitated; and, for this 
object, the division of Sir, John Hope 
rather preceded, in sailing from iho 
Dywns, the rest of the fleet. 

The navigation of the East Scheldt 
was found most difficult; but, by the 
skill and perseverance of Sir Richard 
Keats, this pui pose was happily and 
eai ly accomplished, though the troops 
werq can ied a gi eat way in schuyts and 
Ignats; and this division was lauded 
near Ter* Goes, from whence they 
swept all the batteiies in the island 
that could impede the pi ogress of our 
ships up the West Scheldt, and pos- 
sessed themselves on the 2d of Aug. 
of the important post of Batz, to which 
it had been promised the army should 
at once have been brought up. 

Sir John Hope remained in pos- 
session of this post, though not with- 
out being twice attacked uy the ene- 
my’s flotilla, for nine days before any 
of the gun-boats, under Captain Sir 
Home ropham, weie moved up the 
Scheldt to his support. 

But it will be recollected that both 
these operations tended directly to 
forward the original purpose of a rapid 
progress up the Scheldt; the former 
by opening the Cadsand Channel, 
could the landing of Lord Huntley’s 
division have been effected; the se- 
cond, by Covering the progress of our 
fleet along the coast of South Beve- 
land ; while this division under Sir 
John Hope, was U the same time 
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far advanced towards the destination 
at which the rest of the armament 
was to 1>e assembled. 

It will now only be necessary for 
me to bring before your Majesty the 
dates at which the several parts of the 
armament were enabled, according to 
the arrangements of Sir Richard 
Stfachan, to pursue their progress up 
the Scheldt. In this place, however, 
it may be proper that I should pre- 
viously adveit to the grounds on 
which the 3d division, under Lieut.- 
Gen. Grosvenor, as well as the two 
light battalions of the King’s German 
Legion, (composing part of the force 
destined in the first instance to pro- 
ceed against Antwerp) were landed at 
Walcheien, and* employed before 
Flushing. 

Your Majesty will be pi eased to re* 
collect, that the' troops which sailed 
from Portsmouth, under Lieut. -Gen. 
.Sir Eyre Goo to, were destined foi\the 
service of Walcheien, nnd^ad been 
considered as sufficient for tMt object, 
according to the intelligence received, 
and the supposed strength of the ene- 
my; though, at the same time, cer- 
tainly relying, for the first efforts 
against blushing, on the promised co- 
operation of the navy, and on their 
establishing, as was held out, in the 
first instance, a naval blockade, except 
on the side of Veer and Rammakins. 
IJnfoitmmtcIy, however, this did not 
take -place, and foi several nights after 
the army was before Hushing, the 
enemy succeeded in throwing from 
the opposite coast, probably from the 
canal of Ghent, considerable rein- 
foi cements into the place, which 
enabled him constantly to annoy our 
out-posts and working patties, and 
finally to attempt a sally in force, 
though happily, from the valour of 
your" Majesty’s troops, without suc- 
cess. This proving very harrassing, 
particularly from the gr£at difficulty 
of communication between the several 
parts of our line, I determined, in 
order to relieve the troops, and press 
forward the siege with as much vigour 
as passible, to avail myself for the 
time of the services of 'these corps; 
but it is to be remembered, that this 
was only done because I saw no move- 
ment making to push forward a single 
vessel up the West Scheldt; and it 
therefore seemed pore advisable to 


have their assistance before Fltoshhiff; 
than that they should lie ittietivt m 
the Veer Gat; and they might it any 
time be re-embarked from Ratnmakin* 
in a few hours, whenever their train* 
ports could be brought up frpra ye«y 
and there was the least chance sf fi# 
proceeding to our ulterior 

I have already stated, that Rammt* 
kins surrendered on the evening of 
the 3d of August. 

Immediately upon this event, feel- 
ing, as I did, great uneasiness at the 
delay which had already taken place, 
and at the departure from the original 
plan, 1 wrote a letter to the~ Admiral, 
then at Ter Veer, expressing my hope, 
that the ships would now be able to 
enter the West Scheldt by the Sloe 
Passage, and that no time^should be 
lost in pressing forward, as speedily 
as possible, our further operations; 
and I requested, at the same time, that 
he would communicate to me the ex- 
tent of naval co-operation he could 
afford, as well for the future blockade 
of Flushing, as with a view to protect- 
ing the coasts of South Be vela nd, and 
watching the passages from the Meuse 
to the East Scheldt, as this considera- 
tion would govern very much the ex- 
tent of force l must be obliged to leave 
iu South Bcveiand, when the' army 
advanced. To this letter he did not 
reply fully till the 8th of August; but 
I had a note from hi in on the 3th, 
assuring me the transports shpuld be 
brought forward without dehty; and I 
had also a very long conversation with 
him on the morning of thc£th,on the 
arrangements to he taken for our fur- 
ther operations ; when Lurgcd, inr the 
strongest manner, the necessity of not 
losing a moment in bringing up the 
cavalry and ordnance ships, trans- 
ports, store-ships, victuallers, &c. Sc c, 
in order that the a rdwMLftight 



proceed without deli 
tion •, and I added my 1 
would receive the protection oT 
ships of war, none of which had yet 
entered the West Scheldt. 

To all of this, and to the several 
arrangements explained to him in de- 
tail he fully assented. V 

In his reply to my letter o\the 4th # 
on the §tli of August, he aegnaintt 
me that several of the smaller vthitel* 
of different descriptions had passed 
through the intricate passage of the 
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Sloe, f» d that be bed ordered (be 
frigates to pm tip (be West Scheldt, 
to be followed by the line-of- battle 
skips; and be gave hopes that he 
sbpuld bmabie to go uo the river with 
the fiotitla, on the iOtn of August, at 
ftnihmt and that the frigates, and 
fbips, should follow, as 
tLeyoa**e4o, m succession. 

The frigates however did not pass 
Flushing till tbe evening of the l lth, 
and the fine-ef- battle shi ps only passed 
to the anchorage above Flushing on 
the 14th, the second day of the bom- 
bardment. 

These ships began to proceed up 
the river on the 18th, and. arrived on 
the lpth ; one division as high as the 
Bay below Waerden, the other off the 
Hunswent, where they remained ; the 
Coubageuf passed above Batz; the 
cavalry ships only got through the 
Sloe Passage into the West Scheldt 
from the 80th to the 23d, and arrived 
off Bata on the 22 d and 24th 5 the 
ordnance ships and store-ships passed 
through from the 22 d to the 23d, and 
arrived at their destination off’ Batz 
on the 24th and 23th ; the transports 
for Lieutenant-General Grosvenoi’s 
division only came up to receive them 
on the 19 th, on which clay they em- 
barked ; and those for Major-General 
Graham's division on the 20 th and 
21 st ; and they arrived off’ Batz on the 
24th. The corps of Brigadier-General 
Rottenburgh, and the light battalions 
of the German Legion proceeded to 
join the Earl of Rosslyn's division in 
South Beveland. 

From this statement, your Majesty 
will see, that notwithstanding every 
effort on my part with the Admiral, 
the armament was not assembled at 
the point of its destination till the 
tdtb, and ofjonrse that the means of 
CoirrM^ini^-erations sooner against 
Antw c^fmpUver in my power. 

It toow became at this advanced 
period my duty to consider very se- 
riously the expediency of landing the 
army on the continent. On comparing 
all the intelligence obtained as to the 
strength of the enemy, it appeared to 
be inch/is to leave (as stated in my 
dispaidu of the 29 th of August) no 
reasonable prospect of the force under 
my command, after accomplishing 
the pcoiittriiMuy operations of reducing 
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Fort Lillo as well as Lfefkenahoeck on 
the opposite side of Antwerp, without 
the possession of which, the destruc- 
tion of the ships and arsenals of the 
enemy could not be effected; and iar 
addition to this, the sickness which 
bad begun to attack the army about 
the 20tli, and which was hourly in- 
creasing to an alarming extent, created 
the most serious apprehensions in the 
minds of the medical men, as to its 
further progress, at that unhealthy 
season, and which fatal experience 
has since shewn to have been but too 
well founded. 

Your Majesty will not be surprised, 
if, under these circumstances, 1 paused 
iu requiring the Admiral to put the 
army on shore. That a landing might 
have been made, and that any force 
that had been opposed to us in the 
field would have yielded to the supe- 
rior valour of British troops, l have no 
doijbt; but then, any such success 
could h^e been of no avail towards 
the attaiUnent of the ultimate object, 
and there was still less chance that the 
enemy would have given us the op- 
portunity. Secure in his fortresses, 
he had a surer game to play, for if ever 
the army, divided as it must neces- 
sarily have been in order to occupy 
both banks of the river, exposed to 
the eftectsof inundation on every side, 
and with ali its communications liable 
to be cut off’, while the force of the 
enemy was daily and hourly increasing, 
had once sat down before Antwerp, it 
is unnecessary for me to point out to 
your Majesty how critical must in a 
short time have been their situation. 
But when, added to this, sickness to 
an alarming extent had begun tospread 
itself among the troops,, and the cer- 
tain and fatal, progress of which, at 
that season, wasj>ut too well ascer- 
tained, it appeared to me, that all fur- 
ther advance could only tend to com- 
mit irretrievably the sanity of the army 
which vour Majesty had confided to 
me, and which every principle of mi- 
litary duty, as well as the direct tenor 
of my instructions, alike foi bad. 

In this state of things, Icousidered' 
that there was left me no alternative# 
but to pursue the course l have already 
stated, for your Majesty’s information# 
iff my dispatch of the 29th of August ; 
and that conduct I now most humbly, 
hut at the same time with perfect 
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eonfidenee f submit to your Majesty’s 
judgment 

I shall here close this report ; which 
has, I fear, already detained your 
Majesty but too long; by observing 
that wherever it has been necessary 
for me to advert to the disappoint- 
ments experienced, through the ar- 
rangements of the Admiral, in the 
naval co-operation 1 had been taught 
to expert, l have confined myself to 
stating the facts; abstaining, as it be- 
came me, from all comment, and 
leaving it to the Admiral, in such 
report as he may make of his pro- 
ceedings, to bring under your Ma- 
jesty’s view the circumstances which 
may have occasioned them, and, above 
all, to account for the difficulties 
which prevented the investment of 
flushing (a point never even doubted 
of before) as well as shew the obstacles 
which presented themselves fo the 
early progress of the armament qj> the 
West Scheldt, which operation 1 had 
alVavs looked upon as the primary 
object of his instructions, and on the 
accomplishment of which our best 
hopes of success in any of the ulterior 
objects of the expedition principally, 
if not wholly depended. 

(Signed) Chatham, Lieut.-Gen. 

October IMh, 1809. 
Presented to the King, 

14th Feb. 1810. 
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Admiralty-Ojfice, Feb . 13 , 1810 . 
Dispatches have been received at this 
office, by John Wilson Crokcr, 
Esq. from Vice-Admiral Bertie, 
Commander-in-Chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships and vessels at the Cape 
of Good Hope, addressed to tne 
Hon. W. W ellesley Pole : 

Admiral Bertie’s letter, dated oq 
board La Boutbopajse, Table Bay, 
Nov. 16 , 1809* contains the following 
inclosure:— 

Baisonable , St. Pauls Road , 
99 1 A Sept. 1809. 

Sir, -^Having acquainted you, by 
my letter of the 28th of August, with 
the reason wbiclr induced me to re- 
quest the assistance of Lieut.-Colonei 
Keating, commanding the troops at 
ftodertque, to co-operate with his 

Universal Mag, Vo l. XIII. 


Majesty’s ship in an attack on St. 
Paul's, I have now further to acquaint 
you, that being joined by the Nereide, 
Otter, and Wasp schooners, havingf 
on board a detachment of the $§m 
regiment, and of the 2d regiment of 
Native Infantry, amounting in >tht 
whole to 368 men, undertWeuntfliatld 
of. Lieutenant-Colonel Kepting, And 
the Sirius having joined* we proceed* 
cd at dusk on the evening of the 20th 
for the Isle of Bourbon : the force in- 
tended to be landed were the detach- 
ment of his Majesty’s and Company’s 
troops, re-inforced by the marines of 
the squadron, and a party of about 
100 seamen from this ship and the 
Otter, under the command of Captain 
Willoughby, whose seal induced him 
to volunteer the command of so small 
a party. As secrecy and dispatch 
were essential to the success of the 
expedition, the whole of this force, 
amounting to 604, were embarked 
with five additional boats on board the 
Nereide, Captain Corbet, who, from 
his perfect acquaintance with the 
coast, as well as his known skill and 
activity, was intrusted with this im- 
portant service. 

On our approach towards the Bay 
of St. Paul’s, to prevent suspicion, the 
Nereide preceded the other ships, and 
being anchored close to the bcacb, the 
whole of the detachment were landed 
with the greatest celerity, without any 
alarm being given to the enemy, and 
proceeded towards the batteries,which 
were successionally stormed and car- 
ried with the greatest gallantry, and 
several of the guns pointed on the 
ships in the Roads; in the mean time 
the squadron stood into the Bay, and 
according to the plan agreed upon, 
\yhen the movements , of the troops 
enabled them to act, opened their fire 
on the shipping, which was warmly 
returned by La Caroline frigate, the 
Indiamen, her prizes, and those bat- 
teries which, from their distahed from 
the first point of attack, were enabled 
to continue tbeir fire; but these being 
finally carried, our ships preparing to 
anchor, and the Sirius having already 
taken a close raking position 'a- head 
of La Caroline, they foumrit neces* 
sary to surrender, having lapde* an 
honourable resistance, and by Hina 
o’clock the whole of the battering 
town, and shipping, were in the pos» 
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session of his Majesty’s troops and 
squadron. 

The squadron having anchored in 
the Roaos close off the town of St. 
Paul's, immediate exertions were 
made to secure La Caroline and the 
rest of the shipping, whose cables 
being qnt> had oHfted on shore, and 
they nem 'hors off without material 
injury. 

The gups and mortars at the differ- 
ent batteries and on the beach being 
spiked, their carriages burnt or de- 
stroyed, and magazines blown off, un- 
der the directions of Capt. Willough- 
by, the whole of the troops, marines, 
and seamen, were embarked soon after 
dark on board of the different ships: 
thus. Sir, have we completely suc- 
ceeded in the objects of the expedi- 
tion, by the capture of the enemy's 
shipping, the destruction of 1 all the 
defences of the only safe anchorage in 
the island, and' which has always been 
« a place of shelter for the cruizers and 
prizes when prevented from entering 
the ports of the Isle of France, besides 
the rescue of property to an immense 
amount out of the bands of the 
enemy. J. Rowley. 

A return of the killed and wounded, 
states the former at ]5,the latter at 58. 
-•-The officers wounded are, Lieut. 
Grant, 2d battalion Native Infantry; 
Lieut. Lloyd, of the 4th; and Lieuts. 
Howden and Pye,of the Marines. 

A dispatch from Lieut.«Col. Keat- 
ing, of the56th, gives the details, but 
which have already been laid before 
the public. Lieut.-Col. Keating be- 
stows great praise upon the King's 
. and Company's troops, as well as upon 
the officers, seamen, and marines, 
employed in this service. He men- 
tions, in warm terms, the exertions of 
Capts. W tikiughby, Corbet, Forbes, 
Imlack* and Han nor, (of the 56th), 
Lieut. Ilematif’of the -Bombay Engi- 
neers; and Ensjgn Pearse, of tnedbth. 

[By the articles of agreement, a mu- 
tual suspension of arms was immedi- 
ately to take place; and public pro- 
perty to remaindn the possession of 
the English, who are not, however, 
restrained/’ from attacking any other 
part of island either by sea or land. ] 

A liqf'pf ships and vessels captured 
whim roved in the road of St.Faul’s, 
isle of Bourbon, Sep. «), 1809: — M 
frigate, of4#» gups [9$ long 


18-pounders, eight 36- pounder car- 
ronades), and 360 men ; commanded 
by Mons. Ferretier, Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau.—G rap pier brig, pierced for 
16 guns, 11 on board; six 16- pounder 
carronades mounted, three long six- 
pounder carronades in the hold.— 
Merchantmen captured and destroyed, 
Streatham, ship, of SO guns, and 819 
tons, partly laden with saltpetre, the 
rest of the cargo landed. — Europe, of 
20 guns and 820 tons, ditto.— Fanny, 
brig, of 2 guns and 150 tons, laden 
with a little rice and corn.— Trois 
Amis, of 60 tons, laden with slaves 
and rice. — Le Creole/ schooner, of 
50 tons, in ballast, — Three vessels, 
names unknown, destroyed. — One 
ship, name unknown, burnt on the 
stocks. J. Rowley. 

Admiralty- Office, Feb. 17. 

Admiral Lord Gambier has trans- 
mitted^ letter from Captain Kerr^of 
his bfajesty’s ship Unicorn, stating 
the capture, on the 3d instant, of Le 
Gascon French privateer, of lGguns 
and 113 men, out two days from 
Bayonne without making any prize.— 
And also two letters from the Hon. 
Capt. Aylmer, of the Narcissus, giving 
an account of his having captured oh 
the 19th of last month, the Duguey 
Trouin French privateer, of 14 guns 
(thrown over-board) and 75 men ; and 
on the 5th inst. another called the 
Amiable Josephine, of 14 guns and 
105 men; a brig which had been cap- 
tured by the former was also retaken 
by the Narcissus. 


The brig Berlin, of Jersey, was cap-, 
tu red about the 21st of Oct, by the 
Decide, French privateer; who took 
out all the bands except two men and 
a poy, and put on board a Prize Master 
and seven Frenchmen, who remained 
in possession of the ship until the 8th 
of Nov, when the two men and the boy 
rose, and succeeded in throwing over* 
board the prize master, and drivin&the 
other seven to the fore-cabin, where 
they battened them down, and kept 
possession of the ship for five days, 
when the Frenchmen forced their pas- 
sage, killed the two English sailors, 
leaving the boy to tell the fate of his 
unfortunate companions, which he 
soon had OP opportunity to do, as the 
ship was recaptured two days after- 
wards, 
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Thank* of the City of London to 
Colonel Wardle. 

Colonel Wardle attended at Guild- 
hall, on Tuesday, Jan. 30, to receive 
the thanks and the freedom of thp 
city, in a gold box of the value of 100 
guineas, voted to him by the corpora- 
tion. He was introduced to the 
Chamberlain by Mr. Alderman Good- 
behere and Mr.Waithman, attended- 
by several of the Livery. After ad- 
ministering the oath, the Chamber- 
lain addressed him in the following 
words : — 

•• Gwyllim Lloyd Wardle, Esq. I 
give you joy, and in the name of the 
night Hon. the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commoners of the city of 
London, in common council assem- 
bled, and agreeably to their unani- 
mous resolution, admit you to the 
freedom of the metropolis of .the Bri- 
tish empire. ^ 

* 44 The Court has likewise unani- 
mously fesolved, that you 4 having, 
unawcd by ministerial threats, exhi- 
bited serious charges against the late 
commander-in-chief, which have been 
clearly substantiated, and which have, 
in fact, induced bis Royal Highness to 
resign a situation, of which, in the 
opinion of the Court, he is unworthy,* 
ar&entitled to the esteem and grati- 
tude of this Court and the country. 

44 I am, therefore, Srr, to return 
you the thanks of the Court, together 
with a memorial of your admis' ion to 
the freedom of this city, in a gold box 
of the value of 100 guineas, 4 in grate- 
ful testimony of the high sense they 
entertain of, the zeal, intrepidity, and 
patriotism, which are so eminently 
evinced in. that arduous and laudable 
undertaking.* 

44 The Court having so fully ex- 
pressed thdir sense of the importance 
of the late Investigation, and of your 
mei ltorious conduct and perseverance, 
there is nothing left for me to add 
upon that subject- but. Sir, allow me 
to express a wish for your health and 
happiness, and that you .may live to 
witness the good which we may hope 
will result from your exertions; and 
may mankind in general, and esp t 
cially those of exalted rank and in 
confidential situations, be deeply ini' 
piessed with the truth of what has 


been declared by the prince of biito* 
rians, that 

Mulier amiste pudicitia hand alia tikUtorit** 

Mr. Wardle then, on receiving * 
copy of the thanks and the box from, 
the Chamberlain, addressed him a* 
follows: — i 

• 44 Sir,— With sentiment* of the 
highest respect and gratitude l accept 
the freedom of the city* of London* I 
am little capable ofjayitig how much 
I feel honoured by so nigh and proud 
a mark of distinction ;-for, howevcf 
strong my nerves may be when my 
duty calls me forth in defence of the 
rights and liberties of the people, still, 
when so highly respected a portion of 
that people are conferring upon me 
such an invaluable pledge of their 
approbation, I feel myself unequal to 
do more than offer ray plain bt)fc heart- 
felt thanks. And yet, Sir, it i» not 
alone this mark of favour that 1 am 
bound to acknowledge; but I have 
also to express my gratitude 'for that 
uniform and steady support given me 
by the citizens of London, during the 
progress of those unexampled attacks 
that have been made upon me, in con- 
sequence of that very conduct which 
has been so distinguished by their ap- 
probation. That support. Sir, bat 
enabled me, successfully* to defend 
myself against my enemies — the ene- 
mies of every public man who dares 
to expose and attack corruption. By 
continuing to expose and attack it, 
wherever it may offer itself, l trust to 
having continued to me the confi- 
dence and support of the first city in 
the world. * 

44 It is no small satisfaction to 
me to receive my freedom during the 
mayoralty of a gentleman, who ha* 
already shewn himself the firm friend 
of the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple and of our excellent constitution 
—such as it once was ; and such, at J 
trust, it once more will be. * 

44 To you, SJr* for the handsome 
and Battering manner in which you 
have conferred thfs high honour upon 
me, much is due; ana I beg leave to 
thank you kindly.** 

A wdman devoid of chastity a* devoid of 
every thing. 


X « 
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Deaths in and near London. 

In John Street, Bedford Row, in his 
08th year, Nathaniel Newnham, Esq, 
alderman of the city of London, and 
colonel of the West London Militia. 
—HU abilities, integrity, and manly 
firmness of character, early brought 
him into public life, and raised him 
to situation* of the highest trust and 
dignity in the city. In 1774, he was 
chosen alderman of the Vintry Ward ; 
in IT7% he served the office of sheriff ; 
in 1780, he was returned one of the 
members for .the city ; in 1783, he was 
chosen Lord Mayor $ in 1781, he was 
again returned for the city of Lon- 
don ; and in the next parliament he 
Sat fpr Luggershal, in Wiltshire. He 
afterwards withdrew entirely from 
parliamentary business, and divided 
liis attention between his regiment 
and the extensive concerns of his 
banking-house. He was likewise pre- 
sident of St. Thomas’s hospital. 

Mrs, Jane Ridley, aged 68, .widow 
of B.tUdiey, of Little Mary-le-bone 
Street. She died almost for want of the 
common necessaries of life, although 
in the midst of plenty. Her property 
was left to two sisters, one of whom, 
on hearing of her death, died in a few 
hours afterwards. 

At Millb£\nk, Westminster, John 
Vidlcr, Esq. by whose persevering at- 
tention the mail-coacn manufactory 
was brought to its present improved 
state. 

In Ely-place, Holborn, suddenly, 
aged 37, J. C. Saunders, Esq. late de- 
monstrator of anatomy at St. Thomas’s 
hospital, and surgeon to the London 
•Infirmary for curing diseases of the 
lyc. 

At Keusington, aged 89. Mrs. E. 
Middleton, widow of D. Middleton, 
Esq. and daughter of the Jtev.T. Fair- 
fax, of Eynesbury, Huntingdonshire. 
This lady was tj^g last descendant of 
the brother of the celebrated General 
Fairfax.' 

In Cleveland Row, Westminster, 
after a long illness, the Rev. C. De 
GuifiWhJiere, reejor of Newington 
Butts, Middlesex, and of Great Berk- 
hamstead, Herts, one of the French 
preachers art he chapel at St. James’s, 
and a pmoendary in the cathedral 
.church of Sarpm. 

In WelU-slr. O xford-s tr. Tiberius 
CayaUot Esq. F.R.S. This gentle* 


man was the son of an eminent physi- 
cian of Naples, where he was born iu 
the year 1749* His original destina- 
tion was to be initiated at London 
into a mercantile profession ; and he 
came to England with that view in 
the year 1771. But the study of na- 
ture displaying superior attractions, 
he was seduced from the accompting- 
house to embrace the leisure of a phi- 
losophical retreat. In the year 1779, 
he was admitted a member of the Nea- 
politan Academy of Sciences, as well 
as of the Royal Society of London.^-* 
The publications of Mr. Cavallo have 
bepn as follows: A Complete Treatise 
of Electricity in Theory and Practice, 
with original Experiments; 1 vol. 8yo. 
1777, (enlarged to three volumes iu 
1795). — An Essay on the Theory and 
Practice of Medical Electricity; 1 vol. 
8 vo. 1780.— A Treatise on the Nature 
and Properties of Air, and other per- 
manently Elastic Fluids, (with an In- 
troduction to Chemistry); 1 vol. 4to. 
1781*— -The History and Practice oV 
Aerostation; 1 vol. 8vo. 1785. — Mi- 
neralogical Tables; folio, (accompa- 
nied with an octavo explanatory pam- 
phlet), 1785.— A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, in Theory and Practice, with 
original Experiments; l volume 8vo. 
1787.— Description and Use of the 
Telescopical Mother-of-Pearl Micro- 
meter, invented bv T. C. a pamphlet, 
8vo. 1793.— An Essay on the Medici- 
nal Properties of Factitious Airs, with 
an Appendix on the Nature of Blood ; 
1 vol. 8vo. 1798. 

In St. George’s hospital, in conse- 
quence of her clothes taking fire, Mr9. 
Seymour, wife of the keeper of Hvde- 
Park. 

Mr.Tattersal, of Hyde- Park Corner^ 
one of the oldest horse dealers in the 
metropolis. 

In HillStrect, Berkeley Square, Sir 
Henry Strachey, Bart, master of Ins 
Majesty's household. 


List op the New Sheriffs. 
Sheriffs appointed by his Majesty iff 
. Council for the Year IS 10. , 

Bedfordshire— Sir G. O, Turner, of 
Battlesden, Bart. 

Berkshire— P. Green, of Crookham, 
Esq. 

Buckinghamshire — Sir W. Cla} ton, of 
Harleyford, Bart. 
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Camb. and Huntin. — G. W. Leeds of 
Croxton, Esq. 

Cheshire— R. Viner, of Bidston, Esq. 

Cumberland— Sir H. Fletcher, of Clea 
Hall, Bart. 

Derbyshire— 3. Crompton, of Derby, 
Esq. 

Devonshire— Sir M. M. LopCz, of Ma- 
ristow, Bart. 

Dorsetshire — H. Seymer, of Hanford, 
Esq. 

Essex — J. Rigg, of Walthamstow, Esq. 

Gloucestershire — P. Wathen, of Lyplat 
Park, Esq. 

Herefordshire — Rn Higginson, of Buck- 
nill Park, Esq. 

Hertfordshire — T. Haworth, of Bore- 
ham Lodge, Esq. 

Kent— J. Bqrton, of Mal?lcdon, Esq. 

Leicestershire—' The Hon.T. Bowes, of 
Highain-on-t lie- Hill. 

Lincolnshire — E. Turner, of Panton, 
Esq. • 

Monmouthshire — T.Pilkingtou,ofHiH* 
stone. Esq. 

Norfolk— N. Micklethwaitc, of Beos- 
ton, Esq. 

Northamptonshire — W. Sawbridge, of 
East Haddon, Esq. 

Northumberland — J. Reid, of Chip- 
chase Castle, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire — Postponed. 

Oxfordshire— \y .11. Asliurst, of W ater- 
stock. Esq. 

'Rutlandshire — W. Gillson, of Wing, 
Esq. 

Shropshire — W. Lloyd, of Aston, Esq. 

Somersetshire — T. S. Hoi tier, of AIclls 
Park, Esq. 

Staffordshire — H. Webb, of Fore- 
bridge, Esq. 

County of Southampton— fcir J. W. S. 
Gardener, of Roche Court, Bart. 

Suffolk — J. Grigby, of Drill kstone. 
Esq. 

Surrey— H. E. A us ton, of Shalford 
House* Esq. 

Sussex — R. Wyatt, of Courtwick, Esq. 

Warwickshire— J. West, of Arlescote, 
Esq. 

Wiltshire— A. Ludlow, of Hevwood, 
Esq. 

Worcestershire— J. Smith, of Sion 
HTII, Esq. 

Yorkshire+-T. W. Belasysc, of New- 
burgh Abbey, Esq. 

SOUTH WALES. 

Carmarthenshire— * X\Sttpney,ofDany- 
ralt, Esq. 


Pembroke — J. Myrebouse, of Brown- 
slade, Esq. 

Cardigan — W. E. Powell, of Nanttoos, 
Esq. 

Glamorgan — T. Lockwood, of Dan-y- 
graig, Esq. 

Brecon— J) Jones, of Lantbomas, Esq. 
Radnor — H. J. Hague, of Bailey House, 
Esq.* 

NORTH WALES. 

Merioneth— J. Davies, of Aberllefeni, 
Esq. 

Carnarvonshire — H. R. Jones, of 
Ystimllyn, Esq. 

Anglesey — H. Evans, of Henblas, Esq. 
Montgomeryshire — E. Heyward, of 
Crosswood, Esq. * 

Denbighshire — R. Lloyd, of Bronhae- 
log, Esq. 

Flintshire — F. R. Price, of Brynypys, 
Esq. 

At a Council of his Royal Highness 
the Pfitice of Wales, held at Carlton- 
House on the 1st day of February, 
1810, Richard Oxnam, of Penzance, 
Esq. was appointed sheriff of the 
county of Cornwall for the year 1810, 
by his Royal Highness the Pi’ince of 
Wales in Council. 


Answer of Bonaparte to a dongra- 
tulatory Address of the Legislative 
Body. 

** Gentlemen, President and De- 
puties of the Legislative Body! I ac- 
cept the sentiments which you ex- 
ress. I know the attachment of your 
pdy to my person. France stands m 
need of a moderate but strong monar- 
chy. The present epoch ought to be 
distinguished not only by the glory of 
the French arms, but also by the pros- 
perity of its commerce, the wisdom of 
its laws, and the brilliancy of arts, of 
science, and of letters. I have over- 
come many obstacles to conductFrance 
to its actual situation. Both myself 
and family will always sacrifice even 
our dearest affections to the interests 
and welfare of this great nation. With 
the assistance of God, and the con- 
stant love of my people# I shall over- 
come whatever shall oppose my great 
designs. 1 wish still to live* for $o 
years, that l may serve 30 yearUnore 
my subjects consolidate this vas\em- 
nire, and see this dear France embeL 
lished by all the prosperities which 
I have conceived." 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have great pleasure in informing Mr. Burden, that the continuation of the 
Life and Travels qf Vogel will be resumed in our ensuing number. For its authenticity 
we can answer thus for, that it is translated from a German work in three volumes, 
published at Leipsig, 1797. 

The M Acrostic,' 1 by Juvenis, is very incorrect.— He can do better. Why does he 
triefie, when he might be serious ? 

.^OKm Oxoniensis,” shall appear next month. 

To the proposal of “ it. H. J.” of Hedford-square, we dan say nothing, unless we 
were favoured with some specimens of his plan, which has some merit* 

“ Reverie," by Reuben Veritas , next month. 

Mr. Brewei’s communications have been received, and shall appear in the ensuing 
number. His suggestions respecting Mr. Scott's poems require a reply. Nothing can 
be moie certain than that those poems derive all their transitory popularity from the 
fashion of novelty, which, like every other fashion, has its day, a short day, and is for* 
gotten. The thoughts will not endure analysis. Yet, we shall be glad to see Mr, B.\» 
decomposition of them, of which a specimen shall be inserted, and the continuation 
will depend upon the utility that may then appear. 

PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

Cumberland. left his knife behind, four young chil- 

A SCHOOL was lately opened a* dren, who had been witnessing the 
Rally-green, solely instituted and operation, agreed to play at kill-pig 5 
supported by the Rev. Mr. Myers, of the youngest was to he the pig, when 
Shipley-hall, rector of Eden ham, in one of the others* who acted the part 
Lincolnshire, for the instruction of of the butcher, stuck him in the throat 
twenty girls, in succession for ever, in and killed him on the spot : the other 
all the necessary and useful branches three alarmed at what they had done, 
of feiRale education, whose parents ran into the adjoining mill, and hid 
(sober and industrious labourers) be- themselves under the wheel, which 
long to the united parishes of Milton was not working at the time, but was 
and Th waits. set going almost immediately after- 

About a year ago, a few individuals wards, and crushed them all to death ! 
in Kendal established a society, under Died,] At Lympstone, on Friday, 
the name of the Kendal Female So- Feb. 9, Lady Charles Fitzroy, in’ the 
eiety, for visiting and relieving the 31st year of her age. She appeared 
sick poor 5 and by the report of the to have a fair prospect of recovery 
committee, just published, it appears from a complaint in her lungs, and 
that the society has distributed, in daily gained strength, when she was 
provisions and clothes, to 145 persons, suddenly attacked by a violent inf)a(it«v 
the value of 67 I 5s. 6§d. exclusive of mation, and subsequent mortification, 
three casks of wine, which cost in the bowels.— Her last hours were 
61. Is. 6d. and that the general supply marked by the most singular com- 
of clothing in use, and resumable, posure and pious resignation, 
consists of blankets, sheets, bolsters. At Weston House, near Sidmoutb, 
shirts, flannel bed-gowns, &c. aged 95, John Stuckey, Esq. —He 

Devonshire. was a gentleman of superior undcr- 

8 hocking Catastrophe. — T b e foUow- standing and ability, of great integri- 
ing tale of wpe should serve as a cau- ty, and highly esteemed by all who 
tioii to parents not to permit their had the pleasure of knowing him. 
children to witness scenes of cruelty He has left the bulk of his fortune, 
of any description whatever: — Mr. above 60001. per annum, to his rela- 
tfajft* miller at King's Bridge, having tive, B. Bartlett, Esq. of the Genera] 
employed a butcher to kill some pigs Post Office, nephew to Mr. Palmeiy 
for him, duritfg the absence of the of Bath, to whom the public are so 
latter to get some refreshment, having much indebted for the great improve* 
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merits in that department. — Mr. 
Stuckey has likewise left 30001. per 
-annum to another relative, Vincent 
Stuckey, Esq. of the Treasury, 

KENT. 

A serious occurrence lately hap- 

F enetl at Gravesend. ■— The Tigris, 
ndiaman, was about to be paid off, 
when a slop-boat went alongside to 
supply the crew with cloathing. While 
the ship'* company were engaged in 
purchasing, three of the seamen, with 
the intention to desert, seized the slop- 
boat, and were making to the shore; 
when Mr. Upham, the chief mate, 
hailed the deserters, and threatened 
to shoot them if they did not imme- 
diately return to the ship. No atten- 
tion being paid, he fired and killed 
one of the deserters-. The other two 
were taken. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Shocking Accident at Liverpool .— 
On Sunday Feb. 11, in the forenooh, 
a few minutes before the commenced 
nient 3f divine service, while the bells 
of the parish church of St. Nicholas 
were ringing the second peal, a por- 
tion of the congregation being already 
assembled in the church, and more 
collected in the yard, and just as the 
officiating clergyman was about to 
enter the building, the key-stone of 
the tower gave way, when the north- 
east comer, together with the adjoin- 
ing walls, and the whole of the spire 
which was erected on the tower in- 
stantly burst through the roof, and 
falling along the centre aisle, buried 
beneath the ruins the greater part of 
those who had unhappily entered the 
church. The ruins extended nearly 
to the communion rails, bearing down 
and demolishing the western gallery, 
the organ, the reading desk, and such 
of the scats in the body of the church 
as they encountered in their progress. 
—The first impulse of astonishment 
and dismay occasioned by the sudden 
and tremendous shock were succeeded 
by a scene of confusion, grief, and 
anguish, whtdh language is unable to 
describe; 'in -the midst of whi<m the 
activity and humanity of the Mayor 
and Magistrates, the gentlemen of the 
faculty who gave their assistance, and 
the subordinate officers of the police, 
are deserving of the highest applause. 
* —A falling stone, which struck the 
fifth bell t warped the ringers of t^etr 


danger, and they were enabled to 
escape unhurt: but bodies, were 
dragged mangled and lifeless froth 
the ruins; many who 6UTvivedwere 
severely bruised, one since dead.— Of 
the unfortunate sufferers there were 
eighteen girls of the Sunday and daily 
charity schools, the eldest not above 
fourteen years of age. 

Tfie 'tower of St. Nicholas* church 
is the oldest erection iq that town, 
and in consequence of the fhll of the 
spire is likely to be taken down, but 
the spire and upper part of the tower 
were modern. The old tower on which 
these were erected is supposed to have 
been built, at least, as early as 136o, 
450 years ago. The new erection was 
completed in the year 1750, the pay- 
ment for which is entered in die 
church disbursements 3101. in ad- 
dition to which 8$1. Is. was paid for 
chipping the old tower, to which cir- 
cumstance the accident may probably 
be attributed. 

The Rev. L. Pughe, the officiating 
minister for the day, was in the act of 
entering the great south door, when 
he was stopped for a few seconds by 
the children of the Moorfields School, 
who were pressing into the church at 
the same time. Upon his appearance, 
a young woman, a teacher in the 
school, and one of the unfortunate 
sufferers, began to separate the chil- 
dren on each side to afford him a 
passage, when he heard a person ex- 
claim, “ for God's sake, Mr. Pughe, 
turn back." He stepped back, and 
looking up, perceived the spire sink- 
ing down towards the east. Immedi- 
ately the whole fell in. 

The Rev. R. Roughsedge, the rector, 
was at that time turning the north- 
west corner of the tower, and proceed- 
ing to the vestry, which is also at the 
west end of the church. His lady was 
already in the vestry, as were also Mr. 
Coventry the clerk, and the sexton. 
The worthy rector appears to have 
owed his safety to the circumstance 
of his taking tne way on the outside 
of the church to the vestry, in pre- 
ference to the more direct one through 
the south door and the west aisle.— 
-rMr. Knowles, one of the church- 
wardens, was passing from the v'estry 
to the south aoor, and was with™ a 
few paces of being buried under the 

row* 
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A person of the name of Martin ex- 
peucnced an escape almost miracu- 
Joun —The pews around him were 
bf >kcn to atoms, and, heaped with 
stones, but that in which he sat sus- 
tained but little injury, and he him- 
self got out of the church uubyrt.— 
John Brandreth, one of the singers, 
was the only person in the organ gal- 
lerv, which is placed in the south-west 
corer of the church, immediately 
joining the inside of the tower. The 
organ and front of the gallery were 
br< light down and dashed to pieces, 
and Brandi eth was buried in the 
wieck. The incumbent weight was, 
however, sustained by the timber 
which surrounded him in cross di 
red ions, and he was dug out with no 
other hurt than a slight cut in his 
forehead. 

NORFOLK. 

Died.] At Gunton, in the 77th year 
of his age, the Right. Hon. Harbord 
Haibord, Lord Suffiekl, Baron of Suf- 
field, in the county of Norfolk.— His 
Lordship was elevated to the peeragfe 
in the year 1786, under the admini- 
stration of Mr. Pitt. He was one of the 
numerous instances that existed in 
that day, and subsequently, of persons 
bartering their popularity as repre- 
sentative* of the people for a seat in 
tlie upper house of parliament. After 
having, in several contested elections, 
represented the city of Norwich, and 
always brought ip with a high hand, 
at little expense, by great majorities 
in the independent interest, he no 
sooner obtained the summit of his 
ambition, than he endeavoured to 
kick down the ladder by which he 
was elevated, ever after exerting his 
interest in favour of the court party, 
in opposition to his original connec- 
tions.— He is succeeded in his title 
and estate by the Hon. W. Asheton 
Harbord, (now Lord) Lieutenant of 
the county. 

Aged 75, greatly lamented, Mr. J. 
Mitchell, of New Houghton. — His 
favourite mule, now 34 years old, at* 
the request of the deceased, went in 
recession to the grave, and was to 
ave been shot immediately after- 
wards; hut, through the intercession 
of tys grand-daughter. Miss Young, 
fhqrtife of this excellent animal was 
laved, with a premise never to suffer 
it tp be Sgafti tfsedby any otto. 
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Mr. Reynolds, surgeon, of Massing- 
ham.— He was called upon to attend 
the above Mr. Mitchell, and, while at 
his house, Mr. E. expired by a similar 
fit to that which proved fatal to his 
patient. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Lord Grenville has intimated his 
intention of adding a third prize to 
the two which were before given by 
the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. This prize', we understand, 
will be for the best composition in 
Latin prose. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

, Extraordinary Family* — Andrew 
Fearse, a very industrious man, who 
works at Messrs. Hare and Son’s floor- 
cloth manufactory, Bristol, was mar- 
ried Jan. 20, 1801, to Hannah Tay- 
lor, by whom he has had 14 children 
in little more than six years, with a 
speedy prospect of a farther increase 
to the family. The children consist 
of three boys, born October 1, 1801 ; 
two boys, Oct. 3, 1802 ; one boy. ami 
a girl, July 16, % 1803 ; two boys, May 
13, 1804; one boy and a girl, reb. 14, 
1805; one boy and a girl, Jan. 14, 
1806; one boy, Nov. 16, 1807. 

SUFFOLK. 

The following interesting particu- 
lars, in addition to what has already 
appeared in our Magazine, fully esta- 
blishes the efficacy "of Capt. Manby’s 
invention for rescuing persons fr6m 
shipwreck. — Published by the Com- 
mittee of the Lowestoft Life-Boat . 

On Saturday, January 13, the hoy 
Elizabeth Henrietta, of Pappenburgb, 
Capt. Vanderwall, from Liverpool to 
Rotterdam, sprung a leak, and after 
fifteen hours of incessant toil at the 
pumps, the men were obliged to run 
the vessel on shore, near the signal- 
house in Kessingland. The distance 
from Lowestoft is nearly four miles ; 
the wind was at east, and blew very 
strong; a very heavy surf was upon 
the snore ; it was evident, that unleiB 
a communication could be secured, 
by throwing a line from the shore to 
the ship, according to Capt. Manby's 
judicious plan, the crew must inevi- 
tably perish ; all the apparatus was at 
Lowestoft; every possible exertion 
was applied tp facilitate its remoyal. 
The crew consisted of the captain and 
seven men. The captain betook him- 
eelf tp the shrouds about S-quarte# 
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of the way up the mast, the seven men 
secure^ themselves on the bowsprit. 
The deck was under water 5 the whole 
ship ready to sink. In these circum- 
stances the mortar was fired j the shot . 
and liqe reached the bowsprit, and 
fell in the midst of, the seven men. 
The line was only one inch and a half 
ip circumference. To this the seven 
men fastened themselves, about two 
yards distant from each other. They 
then dropt in succession into the sea, 
and sut}k till the line was hauled tight 
from the shore. Sometimes they were 
seen— sometimes covered with the sea. 
In this manner they weie dragged 
about SO yards through the water, and 
then all safely landed : six out of seven 
lowered themselves into the sea free 
from entanglement, but the 7th, by 
accident, threw himself on the wrong- 
side of the rope attached to the bow- 
sprit. In this situation they would 
have peiished, had not the rope fast- 
ened to the bowsprit broken, when 
the line fiom the shore was hauled 
tight. The feelings and painful anxie- 
ties of the persons on shoie, who weie 
aware of the extent of the pending 
calamity, can better be imagined than 
described : but the most alHictive part 
of the tun rati ve remains to l>c stated. 
Captain Vanderwall was still in the 
shrouds, and saw all his people safe oo 
•shore. The signs he made shewed the 
anguish of his mind. — All was done 
for his* relief that could be done— A- 
second shot was fired, and the rope 
attached to it was thrown on the yard 
of the ship where the captain was 
standing. He looked earnestly at the 
rope, but from some cause, made no 
attempt to reach it. The deck was 
then broken up, and all communica- 
tion with every other pait of the ship 
was cut off Another shot was fired, 
s$nd the rope passed very near the un- 
happy sufferer. At this instant all the 
masts gave way, and the captain was 
buried in tbe'wreck. The greatest 
praise is due to the pilots and seamen 
of Lowestoft and Pakefivdd for their 
seal and exertions upon this occasion. 
No sooner were the poor shipwrecked 
Dutchmen landed, than the persons 
present seemed to vie with each other 
who should render them the greatest 
service $ "the wet clothes were stripped 
off and dry ones of those on the beach 
iftnvERSAL Mac, Vol. XIII, 
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put upoi^fhem, and to efcfch sufferer, 
two supporters were immediately as* 
signed who conducted them to fbe inn 
at Pakefidld, were every possible care 
and attention was afforded them. As 
soon as opportunity would allow, n 
fresh stock of clothes was provided 
to supply the loss of those that had 
sunk with their vessel. * 

About the same period, during & 
strong gale of wind, the Dutch galliot* 
Hope, Jacob Johnson Lust, master, 
from Embden, bound to London, was 
driven on shore at Happisburgh, Nort 
folk. Lieutenant Den mV, command* 
ing the signal station at that place, on 
seeing her inevitable fate and the pe- 
ri ious.situation of her crew, seven in 
number, with a zeal and alacrity that 
did him the highest honour, hastened 
down with the mortar, ropes, &c. to 
save the unhappy sufferers according 
to the instructions left by Capt. Man- 
by. — The vessel soon parted in the 
middle, but most providentially the 
crew were assembled at the stern that 
still- remained whole. A rope, with a 
barbed shot to it, was soon thrown to 
them, and, by the shot securely fixing 
itself on the wreck, a boat was hauled 
over the sm f $ five of the crew and a 
passenger instantly availed themselves 
of it, and were brought in safety to the 
shore ; nothing could induce the other 
remaining person to be their com- 
panion in the boat, as the sea was 
running so tremendously high, pre- 
ferring to rely on hia strength aud ex- 
pertness in Swimming foi: safety ; but 
alas l no sooner was the attempt made 
than he was dashed by the following 
surf, and seen no more; nearly at the 
same instant the vessel went entire!/ 
to pieces. 

On the same morning, the vrow 
Maria, from Dclsavl to London (thitt 
had beat over Happisburgh great sand, 
and there lost three of her crew) was 
driven, with only three hands *on 
hoard, on Horsey outer bank, at a 
distance of 2(>f> yards' from the shore. 
The Sea Fencibles of Winterton re- 
paired with all possible*expedition to 
their assistance, with the mortar, &c. 
but from no officer being present, or 
accompanying them to see the 'direc- 
tions fully attended to, their effort* 
nearly proved abortive, by a shot, 
rope, and preserver being fired away 
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without effect: recced to an only 
shot, they at length effected a corm- 
imini cation. The master immediately 
made fast the rope round his son, and 
then secured himself by the same, as 
did tho passenger; thus prepared, they 
lifted up their hands either as a signal 
of being ready to be hauled by the 
Jv>pe, or to implore the goodness of 
Providence, and then consigned them- 
selves to the enfuried waves. In the 
attempt the passenger became en- 
tangled with some part of the rigging 
that was hanging to the wreck. No 
language can here describe the distress 
of the scene to all who were present, 
by the struggles of the father and son, 
and the efforts of the parent to save 
his child. At last, by a presence of 
mind scarcely credible, the father 
took a knife from his pocket and dis- 
engaged himself from the passenger, 
when himself and son were hauled in 
safety to the shore. The vessel soon 
after went into a thousand pieces, 
and the unfortunate passenger was 
buried in its ruins.—— -Twenty-seven 
persons have now been saved within 
one month by this system. Cui libet 
arle sud credendmi est . 

A petition is intended to be pre- 
sented to parliament for the purpose 
Of obtaining leave to bring in a bill 
for the removal of the assizes from 
Bury to Ipswii li ; a measure that will 
be strongly opposed by the western 
side of the county. 

Died ,]• In the 66th year of his age, 
Mr. James Chapman, of Bungay, im- 

B ropriator of the rectory of Ilketshali 
t. Lawrence, in this county. In all 
the relative duties of life he was ex- 
ehiplaiy, and in every part of his con- 
duct cousistent. As a Christian, he 
was sincerely pious without bigotry, 
and charitable without ostentation.— 
Hit memory will he long cherished 
and revered by that congregation for 
whose prosperity and welfare be was 
active and zealous. 

At Ipswich. Mrs. Parish, a maiden 
lady, whose benevolent disposition 
induced her to relieve .every one 
whose necessities appeared to call on 
her charity; she actually had twenty* 
penlioners living at her htfust when 
she died, besides children supported 
at different schools, and numbers re? 
lieved by her occasional donations. 


SUSSEX. 

The Jubilee has given rise to a new* 
but praise- worthy species of benevo- 
lence, at Brighton. It is to be called 
the Accumulating Fund ; and the un- 
fortunate of the fishermen, at that 
place, who, during the inclemency of 
the season, are exposed to uncon- 
troulable misfortunes, are to be the 
primary objects of relief.— It is intend- 
ed, however, for general purposes of 
benevolence. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

A bronze -statue, the production of 
Westmaeott, erected in the Market- 
place, Birmingham, in honour of Ad- 
miral Lord Viscount Nelson, was late- 
ly opened for public inspection. In 
this woik, intended to perpetuate the 
greatest example of naval genius, sim- 
plicity has been the chief object in 
the arrangement. The hero is repre- 
sented in a reposed and dignified at- 
titude,, his left aim reclined upon an 
anchor; he appears in the costume 
of bis country, invested with the in- 
signia of those honours by which his 
sovereign and distant princes distin- 
guished him. To the right of the 
statue is introduced the grand symbol 
of the naval profession; to the left is 
disposed a sail, which, passing behind 
the statue, gives breadth to that view 
of the composition. Above the ship, # 
is the fac-simileof the flag-staff struck 
off the L’Orient, fished up by Sir 
Samuel Hood the day following the 
battle of the Nile, presented by him 
to Lord Nelson. This group is mount- 
ed upon a pedestal of statuary marble; 
a circular form has been Selected, as 
best adajrted to the situation. To 
personify that affectionate regard 
which caused the' present patriotic 
tribute to be raised, the Town of Bir- 
mingham morally crowned, in a de- 
jected attitude, is represented mourn- 
ing her loss; she ia accompanied by 
groups of Genii, or children, in al- 
lusion to the rising race, who offer her 
consolation by bringing her the tri- 
dent and rudder. — On the front of 
the pedestal is the following inscrip- 
tion 

This Stdfiie 
In Honour of 

ADMIRAL LORD KELSON, 

Was erected by the 
„ Inhabitants of Birmingham* 
a,d.$/idcccix. 
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* Dial . J Af Birmingham, in his 
$2d yeai, Jam^s Belcher, printer and 
booksellvi, a man who, to use the 
language of a very eminent scholar 
concerning him, “ had diligence, 
infegiitv, and the true spiiit of a 
Chiistiau.” With so much personal 
merit, it was his least honour to he 
descended from worthy ancestors. 
11 is patei nal giandfathei was, for many 
years, minister of a dissenting con- 
gregation at llenly in Atden; and, 
judging from some of his manusci ipts 
which ate in the hands of the family, 
he appears to have been a man of 
considerable knowledge and observa- 
tion. Mr. Belcher served his appren- 
ticeship at Coventry, and, at the ex- 
pi ration of this service, went to Litch- 
field, to assist and superintend in the 
office of a gentleman, whom, from 
that peiiod, he ranked among his 
frierids. With the view of improving 
himself in his art, he visited JLoftdon, 
and, during his residence there, wolked 
btif in one office- it had been the ce- 
lebrated Richardson's, of whom its 
master wa^ formerly the apprentice, 
and its oveiseer the servant. Mr. B. 
quitted the metiopolis in consequence 
of a contested election at Coventry, 
of which city he was a freeman ; and 
here he very soon afterwards formed a 
matrimonial connection that added 
greatly to his happiness. His next 
and last temoval was to Birmingham, 
his native town, where he enteicd into 
the employment of the late Mr. Pear- 
son. About the year 1700, he began 
business for himself, and piiuted Dr. 
Priestley’s Sermon, occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Robinson. An Authen- 
tic Account of the Riots in Birming- 
ham, on the 14th, 1.5th, lGth, and 17th 
days of July, 1701, £rc. Src. was the 
production of his own pen. This 
pamphlet, which contains the only 
succinct and faithful nai rative of the 
scenes, &c. that it professes to de- 
scribe, reached a second edition, and 
is a very favourable specimen of the 
compiler’s temper and abilities. In 
179 £ he took a house in a more pub- 
lic part of the town, and, during the 
following year, was selected for pro- 
secution, in consequence of his selling 
Paines works at a time when they 
were sold by all the booksellers in 
Birmingham. The sentence, though 
comparatively light,* was of serious 


importance to a man who had not been 
long in trade, and the support of whose 
f.unily depended chiefly on his dwn 
exertions. However, the prosecution, 
and his conduct under it, strengthened 
the attachment of those who knew 
hi in; and he was in the highest degree 
gratified by their friendly efforts tu»4 
spontaneous aid. Ilis release from 
confinement was followed, naturally 
enough, by a seiious illness. For 
many years befoie his death his health 
waswegk; and, having for the last 
two months of his life, experienced 
an affection of his Jungs, he sunk 
tranquilly under the pressure of dis- 
ease. lie was a man of thought and 
i ending: his feelings were remarkably 
kind, iiis manners gentle and unas- 
suming. As a tradesman, he was 
skilful, assiduous, upright: and hi# 
pure and independent mind revolted 
at every thing like selfishness and 
mere worldly wisdom. Hence, as 
well as for his general chaiaccer, hu 
obtained the esteem of the very learn- 
ed aud able person whose testimony 
to his worth has alraady been adduced: 
hence he is unaffectedly regretted by 
ail who knew him, whether intimately 
or otherwise; and, thus distinguished 
by habits of leligious virtue, ht* ha* 
left to liis family and friends 
“ A fair example how to live and die." 

YORKSHIRE. 

At the late quarterly meeting qf the 
Iloldemcss Agricultural Society, the 
question discussed was, “The value 
of straw for sale, or for manure, and 
the effect of stubble before and after 
ploughing being estimated. — Is it the 
best husbandry, to mow, or to shear 
white corn f” As to the general ques- 
tion, whether it is the best husbandry 
to mow or to shear white corn, the 
majority weie in fit vour of shearing. 
Home important communications were 
made by Thomas Grimston, Esq. of 
G rims ton Garth, for which the So- 
ciety voted him their cordial and una- 
nimous thanks. 

As some workmen were cutting 
down an elm belonging to Mr. Jep- 
son, of Cotiisbrough, they discovered, 
in the heart of the tree, a horse-shoe, 
with a nail in it, in excellent preserva- 
tion. It is supposed tba* it mttet have' 
lain in the tree for, fifty year*. The 
elm i&five feet m circumference. Mr* 

Y 3 ' 
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Green/ of High-stroct, Sheffield, has 
the shoe in his possession. . 

SCOTLAND., 

I According to the Aberdeen Jour- 
nal, the executors of a gentleman, re- 
cently deceased, are by his will em- 
powered to offer a sum not less than 
12001. for the best treatise on 44 The 
Evidence that there is a Being, all- 
powerful, wise, and good, by whom 
every thing exists ; and particularly, 
to obviate difficulties regarding the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity; 
and this, in the first place, from the 
whole, to point out the inferences 
most necessary for and useful to man- 
kind/’ I’he Ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church of Aberdeen, the 
Principals and Professors of King's 
and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Trustees of the Testator, are 
appointed to nominate and make 
choice of three Judges, who are to 
decide, after the first of January 1814, 
upon the comparative excellencies of 
such treatises as shall be laid before 
them. There is also left, by t|ie same 
testator, a further sum, not exceeding 
4001. for the treatise on the same sub- 
jects, which shall be thought, pur- 
suant to the same decision, next in 
merit to the first premium treatise. 

The Trades* House of Glasgow have 
unanimously voted their thanks to 
Janies Neild, Esq. late High Sheriff 
for the county of Buckingham, as a 
mark of their respect for nis philan- 
thropic character, apd for the many 
recent proofs he has given of his 
humanity, in suggesting important 
improvements ip {he structure and 
management of the jails in Scotland, 
IRELAND 

The mills in the town of Newport, 
county of Tipperary, with a quantity 
of dour and corn therein, were lately 
consumed by fire. The cause of thi§ 
conflagration and destruction of pro- 


perty, is attributed to the malignity 
of some persons as yet unknown, who 
at the dead of night (an unusual flood 
then prevailing in the river), opened 
the sluic'e, by which the machinery 
was set in such rapid motion as to 
cause ignition. 

A most barbarous murder was lately 
committed at Carrlgavantorv, in the 
county of Waterford, on a poor man 
of the name of Hearn. This unhappy 
victim of cruelty, on having, some 
time since, taken a few barren acres, 
was threatened with a night visit. On 
its being repeated, he went for some 
time toTramore, as » place of safety ; 
but, having returned to his humble 
dwelling, his door was forced open, 
and on being dragged into the open 
air, lie, by six assassins, was at the 
same monrent shot, through the head 
and bellv. He expired in a few hours; 
but in his last moment mentioned the 
names of two men in his neighbour- 
hood, as the perpetrators of this horrid 
qrime. 

Dud. ] At Dublin, Thomas Fleming, 
E^q. one of the aldermen of that city. 
He was preparing to make a summer 
excursion to Wexford, and was exa-* 
mining his travelling pistols, when 
one of them went off, and the ball 
enteiing below his nostrils, produced 
immediate death. He died in very 
affluent circumstances, and was a very 
upright and active magistrate. During 
the dreadful year J 798 , he was Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, and eminently 
serviceable to his fellow-citizens iq 
that period of peril and difficulty. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

Died.] At Kingston, Jamaica, 
Brig.-Gen. French, whose levy occa- 
sioned so much discussion during a 
late investigation. 

Jn India, Dr. Anderson, late Phy* 
sician-feeneral 5 aud B. Roebuck, Esq* 
late Paymaster-General to the Army. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

Jan. 24, to Feb. 20, 1810, inclusive. 

Extracted from the hondun Gazette .]— — The Solicitors' Names are between Parentheses . 

A TKINSON W. Paradise-sfreet, Ro- nen-draper, (Vizard A' Co. LincolnVlnn). 
therhithe, broker, (Martin, London- Ashley J.G. GioucesteMerxace, merchant, 
jfregt). Ambler J. jurt. lslingtqh, horse- (WUd,jun Castle-street), 
dealer, 0qnes and Co. Covent-garden Barlow T. Strand, mercer, (Beetham, 
Churchward). Appleton W.A. and E. Bouverie-street). Bovil B. and Haribury 
S medley, paper manufacturers, (Eflis, C. Catherine-court, Tower-hilt, (Draco, 
Chancary-lauc)V Audley W. Bristol, h* Biiiiter-square). Bingham T. Bath, taflqr, 
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(Highmore, Bush-lane). Brown J. Ber- 
mondsey, tanner, (Gale and Son, Bedford* 
street). Barron T. late of Great St. Tho- 
mas Apostle, warehouseman, (Foulkes & 
Co. Holborn-court). Barber N. Cursitor- 
street, stationer, (Bennet, Dean’s court). 
Bacon J. Earl of Chatham public-house, 
Deptford, victualler, (Whitton, Great 
James -st red). Brookes J. Whitchurch, 
shoemaker, (B)ackstock, St. MildredV 
court). Birket R. Gloucester-st.reet, tailor, 
.(Mills, Vine-street). Binns J. Oxford-st. 
founder, (Hannam, Great Piazza, Covent- 
Garden)* BabbJ. Leadcnha II- street, ho- 
sier, (Collins and Co. Spitalsquare). 

Common R. North Shields, grocer, (Se- 
tree, St. Mary Axe). Collier R. Bond- 
court, Walbrook, wine-merchant, (Allis- 
ton, FreemanVcourt). Chinery F. Ox- 
ford-street, linen-draper, (Wadeson and 
Co. Austin-friars). Clowes J. Birming- 
ham, jeweller, (Baxters & Co. FurnivalV 
Inti). Croosc T. Pickett-street, linen- 
draper, (Sweet, King’s- B«mch- Walks). 
Cooper W. II. Walworth Common, sur- 
veyor, (Hughes, Chnstchurch-pas&ge). 
Cliiddelt J. Southampton, porter-merchunt, 
(Dahian and Co. Rom«ey) CarrolhJ. 
Hox ton-square, victualler, (Darby, Gray^ 
Inn-square) Chambers S. Maids lone, 
corn -merchant, (Druce, Bill iter- square). 
Clough G. Derby, grocer, (Baxters and Co. 
FumivalVlnn). Coward T. Bath, linen- 
draper, (Jenkins & Co. New-lnn). 

Duncan W. Tha'ched* house court, work- 
ing-jeweller, (Gaines, Hari-sireet). Duck- 
worth J. B. Ashford, Kent, wine Sc brandy, 
merchant, (Taylor, Field-court). Davis 
J.K. Kdgeware-road, dealer, (Rogers and 
Son, Manchester-buildings). Davies T. 
Tarwin, Chester, cornfacior, (Huxley, 
Temple). Downing J. Harwich, grocer, 
(Taylor, Southampton-buildmgs). Doyle i 
J. Covent- garden-market, china and glass- 
man, (Naylor, Great Newport-str ). Duns* 
ford J. Plymouth, cutler, (Alexander, New- 
squarc). Donnithorne 1. Truro, victualler, 
(Edwards, Truro). Dore F. High-st. up- 
holder, (Pcarte, Salhbury-square). Dixon 
W. Sc II. Rotherhithe, timber-merchants, 
(Cotirteen, Walbrook). 

Eliott E. Lambeth, victualler, (Few, 
Ilenrietta-street). 

Fleming J. Blackburn,Lancaster, cotton- 
manufacturer. (Milne and Co. Temple). 
Elude C. Fenchurch-street, bardwarenutu, 
(King, Castle-street). Forge W. William, 
Sutton, threshing-machine maker, (Rosser 
and Son, BartlettVbuildings). 

Gibson J. Liverpool, tailor, (Shepherd 
and Co. Bedford-row). Goodwin W . Gos- 
port, baker, (Bleasdale and Co. New-lnn). 
Gissing T. Borough-road, shop-keeper 
(Isaacs, Bevis Marks, St. Mary- Axe). 
Griffiths J. Hill, Millbiook, Southampton, 


slater and buUdeT, ( Ridding /Southampton). 
Green W. BrownVlane, Spital-ftelds,dyer» 
(Freame, Great Queen-street). Gibbs R. 
Bristol, dealer, (Meredith Sc Co. Lincoln's* 
Inn). \ 

Harrison J. Stoke- upon-Trent, potter, 
(Willis and Co. Warnford-court). Hop!* 
den R. St. MargaretVhill, (Foulkes and 
Co. Holborn-court). llfodej. White- 
chapel, tin-plate worker, (Hodgson, Surrey 
street). Hirst H. Lingard’s-wood, Aid- 
mondbury, clothier, ( Batty e, Chancery- 
lane). Hood D. Sun-street, (Harding, 
Prim rose* street). Herbert W. jun. Lla- 
nidloes, draper, (Taylor, Exchange-street, 
Manchester). Hills J. Leeds, miller, 
(Webb, St. Thomas's-street, Southwark). 
H ill O. Shoreditch, cheesemonger,( Adams, 
Great Russel 1-street). Hey T. Lombard- 
street, Fleet-street, dealer in spirituous 
liquors, (Robinson, Charter-house-square). 
Haynes T. Bristol, chemist, (Gabelt, Lin- 
coln VI nn). 

Woiy J. Mark-lane, broker, (Murray, 
Birchin-lane). Jones J, Whitechapel- 
road , cord wainer,( Metcalfe, Basinghail-st . ) . 
Jacob J. Isle of Wight, miller, (Clarkes Sc 
Co. Newport). Jackson S.J. Birmingham, 
button-maker, (Johnston, Temple). 

King W. Newport, miller, (Griffiths, 
Newport). KeyseT. and Wyatt C. P. 
Langbourn- Ward-Chambers, merchants, 
(Hodgson, Surrey-street). 

Lindsay A. and Irvine J. Manchester, 
dealer in cotton poods, (Edge, King’s Bench 
Walks) Lowton F.. Mark-lane, merchant, 
(Day Sc Co. Lime-str.). Lock P. NaiL- 
worth, Gloucester, yarn-maker, (Shepherd 
Sc Co. Bedford row). Lyon J. North-place, 
GrayVlnn-lane, money-sen vener, (Isaacs, 
St. Mary- Axe). Lewis J. Fashion-street, 
victualler, (Godmond, Bride-court). Leeds 
S. Great Massingham, miller, (Trenchard, 
Swaffham). 

Morrish W. Bath, cheesemonger, (Ne* 
thersole & Co. Essex-str.). Moss J. jun. 
Newbury, timber-dealer, (Gregory, Clr- 
vnent's-lnn). Metralf W. Banks Mill, 
Durham, miller, (Pringle, G rev die- street). 
Malcolm W. Watling-str. warehouseman* 
(Bo«iH, New Bridge- street). Mears H. 
Greenwich, tavern-keeper, (Shepherd, 
Dean-street). M‘Leod J.C. Huntley Ho* 
tel, Leicester- fields, merchant, (Forbes and 
Co. Ely-p(ace). Munro J. Clipstofiestr. 
tailor, (Wilkinson and Co. Margaret-str.). 
Martin J. Millbrook, Cornwall, surgeon, 
(Blakelock Sc Co. Tensile). Moody H. 
Saltflcet,# All-Saints, Lincoln, jobber, (Bar* 
ber, GrayVlnn-square). Marsden W. 
Leeds, merchant* ( Lambert Sc Sons, Hat* 
ton-garden) Mowbray A. Durham, wine- 
merchant, (Fan less, Staple-Inn). • 

Nicholson H. CharltoiPtrescent, Isling- 
ton, merchant, (Harding, Primrose-street), 
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Nicholls T. Bradford, Wilts, linen-draper, 
(Jenkins and Co. New-Inn). Niven A. 
Great Prescot- street, master-mariner, ( N ind, 
Throgmorton-street). * 

Ockenden R. Bopeep, near Hastings, 
(Turner, Bouverie-street). 

Patterson J. Woolwich, grocer, (Mang- 
hal I , W arwiCk-square) . Phillips T. Plough- 
court, merchant, (Sherwood, Cushion- 
deourt). Panneter J. Borough, Aylaham, 
Norfolk, miller, (Shaw, Ay i sham). Paul- 
den E. Cateaton-street, warehouseman, 
(Hurd, Temple). Purnell It. Newent,, 
tanner, (James, Gray’s-Inn). Perry F. 
Tower-street, merchant, (Palmer and Co 
^Copthall-court). Palmer G. Plymouth, 
haberdasher, (Street and Co. Phil pot-lane) 
Parker H. Halifax, merchant, (Palmer and 
Co. Copthall-couri). Preston W. Leeds, 
merchant, (Lambert and Sons, Haiton- 
garden). Pass W. T. and Bailey J. Dock- 
head, Bermondsey, brewers, (Lee, Three 
Crown-court) Parsons J. Bread-street-bill, 
callcnderer, ( Payne and Co. Aldermanbu •y ). 

Rifey J. Motton-lane, Hackney, baker, 
(Bond, Seething-lane). Robinson R. Ken- 
dal, coal-merchant, (Fothergill, Cliffo'd’s- 
Inn). Richardson J Birmingham, dealer 
and chapman, (Stevens and Co. Old Jewry). 
Ross G. Basmghall-street, merchant^ Wiide, 
Warwick square). Robinson F. Bordes- 
ley, Birmingham, boot maker, (Baxter 
and Co. Furnival'S'lnn). - Rutlidge T. 
Reading, hatter, (Williams & Co. Princes- 
street. Bedford-row). 

Sellers K Sculcoares, York, grocer, (Ed- 
munds and Son, Exchequer-Office). Ste- 
phenson T. Rochdale, common-brewer, 
(Hurd, King’s-Bench- Walks). Shepherd 
W. C Nottingham, iron -merchant, (Tay- 
lor, Field-court, Gray’s. Inn). Saunders S. 
Walbrook, wine-merchant. Schofield J, 
Slaith waite, cotton-manufactuier, (Battye, 


Chancery-lane) . StelMng R. Norton, Y ork, 
wool-dealer, (Williams, Red Lion -square). 
Sunnoks T. Ratcliffie-highway, carpenter, 
(Hughes, C hristc h u rch- passa ge ) . Salts T. 
Preston, plumber, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). 
Slade T. and T. jun. Bartholomew-close, 
oil-merchants, (Tilson, Chatham- place). 
Stone J. Bride-road, seedsman, (Clutton, 
St. Thomas’s-street) Stokes IT. Chepstow, 
money-scrivener, (James, GrayVln»»-sq.). 
Spottiswoode J. Tokenhouse-yard, money- 
scrivener, (Watson and Co. Lamb’s-build- 
ings). Syme G. Vine-street, merchant, 
(Wild, jun. Castle street). Seabrook S. 
Bowling alley, millwright, (Parton, Wal- 
brook). 

Taylor J. Great Tower-street, woollen- 
draper, (Toulmin, Aldermanbury). Tetley 
J. Horton, Bradford, calico-manufacturer, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). Tucker J. Tiver- 
ton, watchmaker, (Lvs, Took’s-court). 
Taylor J. Ware, oat dealer, (Bond, Seeth- 
ing-lano) 

Verrall W. Uckfield, grocer, (Turner, 
Bouvorie-street). 

Watson M. C. Charlotte-street, taceman, 
(Watkins, Stone-buildings). Winch R. 

J >*?ss maker, (Lee, Castle-street). Wallis 
f. Croydon, tailor, (Jones, MartinVlane). 
WainwrightJ. Sheffield, builder, (Blake- 
lock and Co. Elm-court). Walker J. 
Biackman-street, linen-draper, (Hartley, 
New Bridge-street). Wilcox W Parson’s 
Green, Fulham, victualler, (Bousfiuld, Bou- 
verie-sireet). Wright R. Watling street, 
warehouseman, (Bovill, New BriHge-str ). 
Whitaker J. Franc is- street, book -binder, 
(Hurd, Temple). Worr J. Little Cheap- 
side, butcher, (Palmer and Co. CcpthalJ- 
court). Wilkes J. St. JamesVstrett, gun- 
maker, (Parry, Charlotte-street). Willis J. 
Pudding-lane, merchant, (Swain and Co* 
Old Jewry). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER. 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


London Dofck, 136/. per cent. 

West-1 ndia ditto, 182/ ditto. 

East India ditto, 135/. ditto. 

East Country ditto, 84/. per share. 
Commercial ditto, 90/. per share prem. 
Grand Junction Canal, 243/. per share?. 
Grand Surrey ditto, 81/. ditto. 

Kennet and Avon ditto, 49/. ditto. 

Wilts and Berks ditto, 52/. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 42/. ditto 
Lancaster ditto, 25/. ditto 
Croydop ditto, 50/ ditto 
Rochd^s ditto, 44/. ditto 
Leeds and Liverpool ditto, 190/. ditto 
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Thames and Medway ditto, 43/. per share 
prem. 

East London Water Works, 228/. per sh. 
West Middlesex ditto, 142/. ditto 
Kent ditto, 35/. per share prem. 

Portsea Island ditto, 57/. ditto 

Portsea and Farlington, 36/. ditto 

Strand Bridge, 10$. ditto 

Vauxhall ditto, 10# ditto 

Globe Insurance, 129/. persljare 

Albion ditto, 61/. ditto 

Imperial ditto, 75/. ditto 

Rock Life Assurance, 6s. per share prem* 


L* Wolfe and Co. Canal, Dock, 4* Stock Brokers, 



AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

T HOTTGH the late frosts hive occasioned thesurfitce of the lauds. In some districts, 
to work With difficulty, yet none have proved better than those that were well 
fallowed in autumn. A promising and healthy appearance is seen in most of the 
epring crops ; but winter tares, rye, and grass are much in want of warm and more 
genial weather. 

The ploughing of lays and stubbles has been much retarded. Turnips, cabbages, 
and other green crops have been so much injured by the wetness of the autumnal 
months, that the animals that fed upon them do not thrive as usual. Potatoes, though 
an abundant *rdp, do Hot keep well this season, but very speedily fall to decay and 
dissolution. The large sorts are more hollow and bad within than at any former period. 
Lean stock continues heavy of sale, but pigs increase in price. 

Price of meat in Smithfield Market Beef, 4s. 8d. to 6s. Od. Mutton, 4s. 6d. to 
tis. 4d.y— Veal, 5s. Gd. to 7s. 8 d. Pork, 6s. to 7s. 6d. 

Middlesex , Feb. 25. 1 

AVERAGE prices of corn, 

By tbeWincliestcrQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of UOlbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received ill the Week ended Feb. 17, 18HX 

INLAND COUNTIES. 


Middsx. 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

H untin. 

Northa. 

Rutland 

Leice^t 

Nutting 

Derby 

Staffot d 

Salop 

Herefor 

Wor'st. 

Warwic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Montgo. 

/iadnor. 


| Wheat 
s. d 
94 8 
105 8 
94 11 
101 10 
98 4 
97 10I 
92 9 
2 


92 
98 
92 
102 
102 
105 
102 
108 
105 
105 
105 
100 10 | 
■113 8 
105 7 

Ill8 3| 


Rye 

S. 

51 

50 

53 

62 


.Barley 
s. d 
‘39 10 
44 0 
46 4 
46 10 
4-3 


66 6 


58 

59 


69 

54 

53 


89 6 


41 

44 

45 
45 
49 
51 11 
59 U 

51 2 

54 10 

55 5 
41 8] 
41 0 
40 3; 

42 11 

52 9 

56 0 
55 10 


6ats 
s. < 

29 \ 

35 

32 

29 

25 2| 
22 10|| 

24 

25 

26 10 ] 

28 4 
31 

33 
3t 3 
38 10 
35 9 
33 8 

30 

29 11 
29 8] 
27 
27 

30 


Average of England and Wales- 
Wheat 99s. lid *, tlye 57s. ltd.; Barley 
47s. Id.: Oats 27s. 4d.; ® ean -jLi_ 

52s. 7d . : PeaSte 56s. 5d. 5 Oatmeallf Dorset 

54s. 4d. " HanU 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheati Rye 1 Barley i Oats. 


Essex 

Kent 

Sussex 

Suffolk I 

Cambridge .... 

Norfolk 

Lincoln 

York 

Durham 

Northumberland 
Cumberland . . 
Westmorland . . 

| Lancaster .... 

I Chester 

Flint 

Denbigh «... 

Anglcsea 

Carnarvon . . . . 

Merioneth . , . . 
Cardigm ...... 

Pembroke *... 
Carmarthen.... 

Glamorgan . 
Gloucester . 
Somerset . . . 
Monmouth . 
Devon ..... 

Cornwall . . . 



BILL of MORTALITY, from JAN. 24, to FEB. 5$, 1810. 


CHRISTENED. [ BURIED. 

Male* 766 ? u g 2 Male*, 900 ) lg34 
Females 7265 9 | Female* 934 5 . 

Whereof have died under two years old 

Peck Loaf, 5s:5d. 5s.3d. 5s.2d. 5s 2d. 

Sait, 20*. per bushel, 4§ p$i Ik- 


2 and 5 - 175 
5 and 10 * 57 
10 and 20 - 69 
*>20 and 30 H 4 
| 30 and 40 - 164 
40 and 50 - M 
50 and 60 - 190 


f>0 and 70 -415 
70 had 80 >150 
30 and 90-70 
90 and 1^0 - 16 



riKYf 
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“ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning pbtain in any other 
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Account of some remarkable 
Circumstances in ike Kingdom 
of New Stain. By Alexander 
dr Humboldt ana Amie Bon- 
pland. ( See Universal Mag . for 
Sept, last, p.\77') 

OF THE LAKES OF THE VALLEY OF 
MEXICO. 

T HE valley of Mexico, or of ,Te- 
nochitlan, is situated in the cen- 
tre of the Cordilleras of Anahuac, at 
the Tiack of the porphyiic and basaltic* 
mountains, which range from the 
S.S.E. to the M.N.W. This valley 
is of an oval form, and surrounded by 
mountains of considerable elevation. 
It is eighteen leagues and a half in 
length, and twelve and a half broad. 
Its surface is 244 square leagues, of 
which 22 square leagues are occupied 
by different lakes. The largest is that 
of* Tezcuco, near Mexico : its waters 
are bullish, and contain muriate and 
carbonate of alkali. Its elevation is 
2277 metres above the sea. All the 
waters which fall into this vast basin 
flow in*o the lakes, and they gradually 
disembogue themselves by the river 
of Tulaor Rio Desague. 

But, when the rains are abundant, 
the waters cannot discharge them- 
selves with sufficient rapidity; the 
level of the lakes is raised, and they 
inundate Mexico and a part of the 
valley. The ancient inhabitants had 
erected several important works to 
obviate these inconveniences. 

But these works have been con- 
tinued by the Spaniards, and have 
been conducted with more skill. They 
saw that the only means was to facili- 
tate the discharge of these waters by 
the sl iver de Tina or Rio Desague. — 
The first Spanish engineers who were 
employed upon them, opened a canal 
under the mountain Noohistobgoj 
Universal Mag. Vol. XIII. 


but the continual falling down of 
matter which took place in this sub- 
terranean canal, compelled. them after- 
wards to dig it on the surface. They 

f ave it the name of Desague Real de 
iuckuetoca. This canal gives pas- 
sage to a sufficient quantity of water 
to lessen, considerably, the level of 
the waters of the lake of Tezcuco ; 
and consequently the city of Mexico 
is farther removed from it than 
hitherto. 

It was in digging the bed of the 
Desague, that they found the fossil 
bones of elephants. 

(fcily the lake of Tezcuco has its 
waters brinish : those of the other 
lake* in the valley aie fresh, 

OF THE FLOATING GARDENS. 

Plants and vegetables are very a- 
bundant in Mexico. The greater 
part of them is cultivated on the Chi - 
nampus , which the Europeans desig- 
nate by the name of floating gardens • 
There are two sorts of these : the 
one is moveable, and driven every 
way by (lie winds; the others are 
fixed and joined to the banks. The 
former alone merit the name of float- 
ing gardens, but their number is daily 
diminishing. 

The ingenious invention of the Chi- 
nampas may be fixed at about the 
conclusion* of the fourteenth century. 
It arose from the extraordinary situ- 
ation of a people who, surrounded 
\tfith enemies, and forced to live irt 
the middle of a lake that had but 
little fish, refined upon the. means of 
providing for their owif subsistence. 
It is even probable that nature herself 
first suggested to the Azfics the 
idea of floating gardens. On the 
marshy banks of the Jakes of Xofchil- 
milco and of Chaleo, the water which 
is agitated at the time of a large influx, 
raises up clumps of qarth which at# 
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covered with gravel and intertwisted 
■with roots. These clumps or hillocks, 
floating about from place to place at 
the mercy of the winds, unite some- 
times together and form small islands. 
A tribe of men, who were too weak 
to maintain themselves upon the con- 
tinent, thought to avail themselves of 
these portions of earth thus offered to 
them by chance, and the property of 
which no enemy disputed with them. 
The most ancient chinampas were- 
only clumps of turf artificially united, 
dug up, and sown by the Aztics. 
Similar floating islands are formed 
under all the zones. 

Simple clumps of earth, removed 
from the banks, gave rise to the in- 
vention of the chinampas ; but, the 
industry of the Aztic nation has 
gradually brought this system of cul- 
tivation to perfection. The floating 
gardens, which the Spaniards found 
to be very numerous, and many of 
which are still existing in the lake of 
Chaleo, were rafts formed of reeds 
Xtotora ), of rushes, roots, and the 
branches of briars. The Indians co- 
vered these light and intertwisted 
substances with' black mould, which 
is naturally impregnated with the al- 
kaline muriate. This salt was gra- 
dually disengaged by watering the 
soil with the water of the lake ; and 
it became more fertile in proportion 
trf the more or less frequent repe- 
tition of this Jixiviation. This process 
was successful even with the brackish 
water of the lake of Tezcuco, because, 
far removed from the point of its sa- 
turation, that water is still proper for 
the solution of salt, in proportion as 
it filtrates through the mould. The 
chinampas sometimes contain an In- 
dian hut, which serves as a guard for 
a whole set of floating gardens. They 
tow them, or* push them with long 
poles, to convey them, according to 
their wish, from one bank to another. 

In proportion as the lak^ of fresh 
water is distant from that which is 
salt, the moveable chinampas become 
fixed. Of tfcis latter class they may 
be seen all along the canal of the 
Viga, In the marshy ground contained 
between the lake of Chaleo and the 
lak^of Tezcuco. 

OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

The only ancient ‘monuments which, 
in the Mexican valley, can strike, by 


their grandeur and their magnitude, 
the eyes of Europeans, are the remain# 
of the two pyramids of Jam Juan de 
Teutihuacan, situated to the north* 
east of the lake of Tezcuco, conse- 
crated to the sun and moon, called 
Tbnatinth Ytzaqual, house of the sun, 
and Meztli Ytzaqual, house of the 
moon. From an admeasurement 
made in 1803^tt>y a learned young 
Mexican, Dr.Weyza, the first pyra- 
mid, which is the most southern, 
has, in its present state, a base of 645 
feet in length, and 171 feet in height* 
The northern front of the Hotel det 
Invalides is only tiOO feet. The second 
pyramid, that of the moon, is 3J feet 
lower, and its base is much less The 

a ’e whom the Spaniards found 
ished in New Spain, ascribed 
these pyramids to the Toultec na- 
tion ; they must have been construct- 
ed, consequently, in the eighth or 
ninth century, for the kingdom of 
To?! an flourished fiom 66/ to 1031, 
— The interior of these pyramids is 
composed of clay and small stones, 
and this is covered with a thick wall 
of porous amygdaloide. A staircase, 
formed of large hewn stones, for- 
merly conducted to the top of them $ 
and there, according to the accounts of 
the early travellers, were fqund sta- 
tues covered with very small plates 
of gold. 

It is impossible to speak, with cer- 
tainty, of the interior of these pyra- 
mids. The Indian traditions, from 
which \fre should account them hol- 
low, are very vague and ambiguous. 

One thing is very remaikable, 
(especially when we recollect the as- 
sertions of Pocock, on the symmetri- 
cal position of the small pyramids of 
Egypt), that all round the two large 
pyramids may be traced a system of 
small pyramids, not more than thirty 
or forty feet in height. These monu- 
ments, of which inere are many hun- 
dreds, are scattered through large 
streets, which follhw precisely the di- 
rection and the parallels of the meri- 
dians, and which terminate at the 
four sides of the two large pyramids. 
The small pyramids are more nume- 
rous towards the southern side of the 
temple of the moon, than towards 
that of the sun. Hence they were, 
according to the tradition of the coun- 
try, dedicated to the stars. 
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It seems to be sufficiently certain 
that they served as burial places for 
the chiefs of the tribes. 

The Toul tec people, who con- 
structed these pyramids, were they a 
Mongol race? Did they descend from 
one common stock with the Chinese, 
the Hiungnu, and the Japanese ? 

Another ancient jfSonuinent, well 
worthy of a traveller’s attention, is 
the military entrenchment of Xoohi- 
calco, situated to the S.S.E. of the 
town of Cuernavaca, near Tot lama, 
belonging to the parish of Xophitc- 
|)eque. This is a hill of about 117 
metres* in height, surrounded with 
ditches, and divided, by the hand of 
man, into five lays or tenaces covered 
with masonry. The whole forms a 
truncated pyramid, of which the four 
sides are exactly arranged according 
to the four cardinal points. The stones 
of porphyry, on a basaltic base, are, re- 
ularly nown, and ornamented with 
ieroglynhic figures, among which 
may be distinguished crocodiles spout- 
ing’ water, and men sit ting cross -legged 
in the manner of the Asiatics. The 
platform of this extraordinary monu- 
ment is near pOOO square metres, and 
resents the ruins of a small square 
uilding, which served, no doubt, as 
the last retreat for the besieged*. 

There is also a great pyramid on 
the side of Vera Cruz, in the northern 

J >art ol that government, near the 
arge village of Papantla. It was dis- 
covered above thirty years ago, by 
some hunters, in the midst of a thick 
forest j for the Indians carefully con- 
cealed this monument, which was the 
object of a long standing veneration. 
This pyramid of Papantla is not con- 
structed, like those which we men- 
tioned above, of clay mixed with 
stones and covered with a wall of 
amygdaloides. The only materials 
that have been employed in it are 
immense hewn blocks of porphyry. 
Its base is exactly square. Each side 
is 25 metres long. Its perpendicular 
height is from 10 to at) metres. The 
covering of stone is ornamented with 
hieroglyphics, in which may be seen 
serpents and crocodiles, engraven in 
relievo, * 


* A metre is about three feet, eleven 
Hues and a half. 


OF VOLCANOS. 

Volcanos are, as is weir known, 
very numerous in the whole of Ame- 
rica. Their peaks are the most ele- 
vated summits on the 'whole globe. 
Chi ni bora zzo, in Peru, is near 0600 
metres in height, according to Hum- 
boldt . 

At the extremity of S. America 
there are peaks equally elevated. 

Mount St. Elie, in the north-west 
of N. America, in GO* 12 ' of latitude, 
is 2797 toises high, according to Ma- 
laspina, and J98O, according to La- 
peyrouse. 

The volcanic mountains, in the 
centre of New Spain, are also very 
elevated. 

To the west, is the peak Oribaza, 
which constantly emits smoke, ana 
very often flames. Its height is 27 1 7 
toises, or 52()5 metres. 

Th% Popocatepetl, the height of 
which’ is, according to Humboldt, 
2 771 toises, or .0400 metres. 

The ibfaccihuatl, or the white wo- 
man, is 2455 toises in height, or 
47 U3 metres. 

The Nauhcainpatepetl is 2OS9 

toises. 

The Nevado-de -Toluca, the height 
of which is 2‘370 toises. 

The volcano of Colima, the height 
of which is estimated at 2800 metres. 

The \ oleano of Joruilo, which first 
appeared in i 7^9> is nut so high. 

FRESH WATER IN THE MIDJDLS 
OF THE SEA. 

Along the whole coast of Yucatan, 
from Campeachy, or from the mouth 
of the Rio de San Francisco, as far p 
Cape Catoche, the navigator does nSfc 
find a single source of fresh water; 
but, near this last cape, nature has 
repeated the same phenomenon as is 
to be found to the south of the island 
of Cuba, in the bay of Xagua. At 
the mouth of the Rio Lagarto, afomt 
four hundred metres from l he shore, 
there am springs of fresh water issuing 
from the middle of th# salt wafer or 
the sea. They call these remarkable 
springs, the Mouths fboccasj of Conik 
It is probable, that, by a strong hy- 
drostatic pressure, the fresh v^ater, 
after having broken the sides of the 
calcareous rock, between the fissurte# 
of which it flows out, rises above th# 
waves of the s£a, 

Z 2 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE ASIATIC PEO- 
P LA INTO AMERICA. ' 

The author examines the manner 
in which the people of Asia have pass- 
ed into America. In a preceding ar- 
ticle in our Magazine, (see last vo- 
lume, p. 177)i 0© has expressed his 
opinion, that Toultecs and the Aztecs 
were perhaps Tartarian colonies \fcho 
have passed into America. The large 
pyramids of New Spain have many 
affinities with those of Egypt. Many 
learned men, also, have discerned 
striking similarities, in the physical 
structure, between the Tartars and 
the natives of North America. 

As it is more than probable, says 
Humboldt, that Asiatic or American 
colonies have passed the ocean, it is 
worth while to examine the breadth 
of that arm of the sea which separates 
the two continents under 6*5° 50' of 
north latitude. From the mostj*ccent 
discoveries made by Russian navigators, 
America is, more than elsewhere, ap- 
proximated to Siberia, on a line which 
crosses the strait of Behring, in the 
direction of S. E. and N. W. from the 
Prince of Wales’ Cape to Cape T&chou- 
kotskoy. The distance between these 
two capes is 44 *cn arc , or 1 8 ^ leagues 
au degrt. The island of Imaglin is al- 
most in the middle of the canal. It is 
about one-fifth nearer to the Asiatic 
cape. Jt appears, besides, that in or- 
der to conceive how the Asiatic tribes, 
fixed in the plains of Chinese Tartary, 
have passed from the old to the new 
world, there is no need to recuf to a 
transmigration made in such high lati- 
tudes. A. chain of neighbouring 
islands extends from the Corea and 
Japan, to the southern cape of 
the peninsula of Kaiutschatka, be- 
tween 35 and 51° degrees of latitude. 
The large island of Toboka, united to 
the continent by an immense bank of 
sgnd, (under the 52° ol latitude), faci- 
litates the communication between 
the mouths of the Amour and of the 
Kurille islands. Another archipelago 
of 6mall islands, which is formed to 
the south of the great bay- of Behring, 
advances, from tne peninsula of Alas- 
ka, four hundred leagues towards the 
west. The largest of the Aleutian 
islands are not more than 144 leagues 
distant from the eastern coast of 
Kamtschatka, and that distance is di- 
vided into two nearly equal parts by 


the islands of Behring and Mednoi, 
situated under the 55° degree of lati- 
tude. This brief detail sufficiently 
roves, that the Asiatic tribes might 
ave proceeded from island to island, 
and thus from one continent to the 
other, without ascending higher in 
Asia than the 55° degree 3 without 
turning the sea of Ochotsk to the 
west, and without ever performing a 
longer voyage, at a time, than twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours. The north- 
west winds, which, during a great' 
part of the year, blow in these parts, 
favoured me navigation from Asia 
into America, between the 50 and 60 
degrees of latitude. We do not in- 
tend to establish any n6w historical 
hypotheses, or to discuss those which 
have been repeated for these last forty 
years: we are satisfied with having 
displayed in a clear manner the prox- 
imity of the two continents. 

The author observed, that travellers 
of different nations, who have visited 
these countries, have given different 
names to the same places, which 
causes much confusion in their de- 
scriptions. Without an exact know- 
ledge of geographical synonymy, the 
Spanish, English, Russian, and French 
works, which treat of the coast of 
north-west America, become almost 
unintelligible, and it is only by a scru- 
pulous comparison of maps that this 
synonymy can be fixed. 

There is a phenomenon at Mexico 
which is worthy the attention of the 
philosopher. It, is known that epide- 
mias attack, in general, only animals 
of the same species. Thus, in Europe, 
an epidemia. which attacks men, does 
not attack domestic animals ; and, re- 
ciprocally, the epidemias of our do- 
mestic animals do not attack men. 

It is observable, also, thatepidemias 
which attack particular species of our 
domestic animals do not attack other 
species. Thus, the epizootic of "bur 
oxen does not attack horses or sheep * 
and the epiznotie of our sheep does 
not attack oxen, &c. 

In Mexico, the yellow fever, or tl.e 
Hack vomit, attacks the whites or 
Europeans, but does not attack the 
Indians or ancient inhabitants of the 
country. 

Bui these Indians are subject to a 
disease which is peculiar to ^hem, and 
which they call the matlazahuatL U 
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was particularly fatal in' 1545, in 
1576, and in 1 736. The Spanish au- 
thors call it a pestilence , or plague. 
The last epidemia having taken place 
at a period when, even in the capital, 
medicine was not eonsiderevl as a sci- 
ence, we have no exact details re- 
specting the niallazahuatl. It doubt- 
less has some affinity with the yellow 
fever, or black vomit ; but it does not 
attack white men, whether Europeans 
or indigenous descendants ; while, on 
the other hand, the yellow fever 
rarely attacks the Mexican Indians. 

Some white, or European Mexicans, 
observed, in consequence, loDelaiue- 
therie, that it was probable the Indians 
were a particular race of people. 


.Characters in Imitation of Bi- 
shop Earle’s Micro-Cosmogra- 
phy. 

[Continued from Vol. xi. p. £94 ] 

The modem Patriot 

A PPEARS to be a cousin-german 
of the ancient stoics, fur he af- 
fects to disclaim all the weakness that 
leads ordinary men to bestow' a tender 
piefcrencc on ties of blood. Listen 
to him on the hustings, and he would 
fain persuade you that be has a deeper 
regard fui the interests of the thou- 
sands whom he never saw, than for 
the merits of those* whom he knows 
closely, and who natuia’.ly depend on 
him. The words “ oount/y ! fiee- 
dom ! and the rights ot the people!” 
are the bells on which he rings the 
changes ol his musical elocution ; but 
it would require some practice to 
qualify lnm for t he band “of college 
youths,” for to the nice ear his ring- 
ing is wofully apt to be out of time. 

He certainly is an aimer at wit, for 
his whole study is to exptess, in new 
terms, what was often" thought and 
said before. Pie is a great stickler for 
old times, but proves the*doubtfulness 
of his meaning by crying out, mean- 
while, for new measures. ' Pie 
mightily affects to deride the const* - 
oiience of riches ; but his remarks cm 
Inis bead come under a suspicious 
character, for he is usually too poor to 
understand the nature of affluence. 

; Most men are so fond of novelty, 
that his pretensions are generally put 


to the touchstone, and then it is found 
that, by a natural association of ideas, 
he had joined the lave of himself 
with the love of country ; but has so 
much increased his wit by the study 
of fine speech^, that his memory is 
shortened, and he forgets his country 
as he goes forward, and only takes 
care of himself. 

Behold him now in office, and ask 
him what new light has occasioned 
him to discover tnat the subject of 
his former declamation is of a different 
colour, and he will answer you (if 
not too busy) from the history of 
Pope Gregory , — “ Being lilted higher, 
I see more clearly !” 

The good Woman 

Isa picture designed by the hand of a 
cherub, to shew mortals how the 
angels look. And this portrait is 
draw'n in fading colours, lest the 
wbild should turn to idolatry, and 
believe there is no greater perfection 
than that attainable on eartn. 

» However fashions vary, the good 
woman is always admired, for she 
appeals not to the eyes, but to the 
heart. She is not loquacious, but 
says just enough to make every hearer 
wish she wa$ talkative ; and yet, when 
she is silent, there is such a persuasive 
charm in her look, that we wonder 
how we could think her more admi- 
rable while speaking. 

Though every word is expressive 
of the stores treasured in her mind, 
the nursery is her study; and her 
chief care is, so to correct the little 
volumes arranged there, as to prevent 
a list of errata from appearing at the 
end. 

She is no satirist, and yet her re- 
proof is more dreaded than the se- 
verest line in Juvenal ; for she shames 
by example, and the sting of her re- 
mark lies in the superioiity of her 
demeanor. • 

Her virtue would not be complete 
without trial ; and thus is she often 
neglected, and smiles* like the sun 
over Kamtschatka, on a churlish and 
steril soil. Biff it is no matter; she 
holds her course so near to the Hea- 
vens, that the failings of, the earthly 
may grieve, but they cannot inter* apt 
her. She now directs iier effort* en- 
tirely to the little spotless souls which 
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have sprung from her, and strives to 
amend her husband by rearing him 
children free from the defects to which 
he is subject. 

Her death is the strongest argument 
in favour of immortality ; tor who 
can believe that so much virtue was 
made to perish ? She dies, Without a 
pang,, in the arms of her descendants, 
and leaves behind her the exalted 
praise of being a woman whom the 
world talked very little about. 

The Critic ly Profession 

Is one who, if he be honest, has tried 
to write a book and failed, and there- 
fore believes in his conscience that no 
man 'can do it well, and censures ac- 
cordingly. Thus he never examines 
a tome thoroughly, and often takes 
the data of his ridicule merely from 
the title-page. He prides himself on 
the variety of his strictures, and the 
number of authors destroyed by the 
venom of his quill, as if he believed, 
with the tribe of fanciful sav&ges, that 
a man inherits the virtues of the slain, 
and imbibes vigour in proportion to 
the number of scalps in his posses- 
sion. 

As he constantly labours in a mask, 
he escapes personal re if onstrance ; 
and passes with the multitude for a 
man of prodigious acumen, unless he 
happen to blame, in his journal, the 
bad English of a book which is written 
in Latin ; or stakes his credit for an 
author being a vain arrogant fellow, 
when in the course of the work the 
writer is acknowledged to be of the 
feminine gender. 

^ke successful Provincial Pettifogger 

Resembles a cenotaph of brass, winch 
stands on the ground, fence occupied 
by the solid marble pillar of old Eng- 
lish gentility. He considers himself 
90 necessary an appendage to the 
knight of the shire, that he feels en- 
titled to write esquire after his name, 
though his father was footman to the 
lord of a neighbouring manor. He 
often entraps the wise as well as the 
unthinking, for men fiild him so 
shallop a reasoner, when out of his 
office, that they cannot comprehend 
he has power to over-reach them. — 
But they forget that he may draw a 


very strong argument from an act of 
parliament, though he has not logic 
to defend it. 

A character of this sort resembles 
the pike in voracity, but devours his 
prey rather in the manner of the 
trout, for the current is generally 
against him ; and yet he delights in 
troubled water. 

He lives in a large house, and is 
much renowned for hospitality : but, 
in his very dinner, contrives to find 
the weak side of an act of parliament; 
for he invites a neighbour only to 
gain a client, and regularly places the 
expenses of entertainment under an 
“ item” in his bill of costs, and thns 
takes advantage of the law to sell wine 
without a license. 

He does not strive to conceal his 
contempt for the decayed gentry j for 
whom, indeed, he has a mortal aver- 
sion, because their estates passed 
through the* hands of more ancient 
conveyancers. And he has no other 
Idea of a perfect gentleman than such 
as is conveyed to his mind by the ap- 
pearance of a huge bundle of parch- 
ment title-deeds. 

This man is the oracle of a meeting 
of justices, who believe him to be 
always in the right, because he never 
contradicts them. No man has so 
few 1 unpleasant things spoken to his 
face, since it was knowai to be a point 
of Jaw that the greater the truth the 
greater the libel. 

He advocates warmly the wusdom 
of that act w'hich precludes all impro- 
per persons from admission to the 
honourable fraternity of solicitors; 
but his auditors always take leave to 
recollect that he was .admitted before 
the regulation was carried into effect. 

The perfect Gentleman 

Is a Corinthian column in the temple 
of society, which embellishes the ius- 
tiq work that supports it. Of all men 
living he is fhe least subject to pride, 
for he believes nothing worthy of 
esteem that is not the purchase of his 
own exertions, and has so refined a 
feeling, that he is never entirely sat?* 
lied with what is done by himself. 
His neighbours think of him with 
awe ; but his Smile banishes all fear, 
and makes every man feel himself bk 
friend. 
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His acquaintance learned to bow 
from the same master, and yet own 
that his manners have more ease.-— 
Such a grace does philanthropy lend 
to his deportment ! 

He gives no more than others, and 
yet his charity is more extolled, for 
ne adds the look of benignity to his 
alms. In the chair of justice, pity 
dwells on his brow; yet the guilty 
tremble to behold it, for he has so 
truly learned to walk with his God, 
that it seems the pity of a superior 
being. His rebuke humbles the ob- 
durate; for the deformity of vice 
stands self-confessed before his glance. 

His ancestors were illustrious, and 
they are venerated for his sake; but 
are little thought of, — for all direct 
their chief attention to those who are 
to descend from so good a man. 

His usual residence is in the coun- 
try, though he is sometimes seen at 
court, but there is so much noise that 
he seldom makes a long stay. You 
will Jook for him in vain at a sub- 
scription house, though Sir Arthur,* 
and my lord marquis, and the duke 
are there. He has a seat in the house , 
but is of no faction, and is not famed 
for raising tf laughs" in a dfcbate on 
the affairs of the nation. 

His estate comes much improved 
to his son, but the legacy of his repu- 
tation is the most valuable bequest he 
makes to his successor. 

A Methodist . 

He usually goes to the tabernacle 
from want or wit, or from want of 
money, and has, at least, the comfort 
of finding a fellowship in necessity 
when he arrives there. He soon as- 
sumes a long face, mid learns to sing 
love distiches to the Uuie of a popular 
catch, on which he becomes one of 
the elect, who may be said to resem- 
ble the whale, which, though it had 
a narrow faculty, was capable of swal- 
lowing a large body ; and the hierar- 
chy is in danger of proving a second 
Jonas. 

He now forms a rosary from the 
list of exposition nights, and terms 
himself a saint when he has counted 
all the beads. 

Provided he be a bachelor, he soon 
&els called to make approaches to 
«9me toothless devotee with a long 


purse, to whom he reveals his passion 
with one side of the face, while the 
other seems devoutly attentive to the 
preacher. He then builds a tabernacle 
on speculation, and repays his piety 
by letting out the pews. 

But, if he carried simplicity with 
him to chapel, and is suited with a 
wife, it is ten to one that, within a 
twelvemonth, he prove preacher or 
madman ; if the latter, it is a conso- 
lation that he is furnished with an 
excuse for his fanaticism. 

[To be continued .] 


On the Expensiveness of the Dress 
of the Gentleman Commoner of 
Oxford. 

Sir , 

Y OUR correspondent has stated* 
in a very able manner, the dis- 
advantage and impropriety of the cost- 
liness of the Cantab’s drass: in his 
observations I must, in common with 
every reasonable person, heartily con* 
cur. Permit me also, as a lover of 
useful reform, to make a suggestion 
through the medium of your widely 
circulated pages, relative to the neces- 
sity which exists of an alteration in 
the garb of the gentleman commoner 
of Oxford. It is doubtless an unplea- 
sant circumstance to parents of rank 
and consequence, to be compelled to 
enrol two or three sons, destined for 
the university, among the second class 
of gentlemen, from the expensivenesg 
of the dresses worn by the first. Dis- 
tinctions should indisputably, for ob* 
vious reasons, be carefully maintained j 
but they should be maintained at a 
less expense: and they should bo 
so simple as to prevent the excitation 
of envy. Sure ly the black gown of 
the commoner would, if ornamented 
with a purple biuding, be sufficiently 
distinguishing for the gentleman com- 
moner, and a purple tassel in the cap 
instead of the black one. The Ob- 
ject, Sir, though to some it may ap- 
pear trifling, is nevertheless of consh* 
derable importance to those concern* 
ed .with it, and should certainly fee 
attended to by the gentlemen in whose 
power the regulation of the matter 
rests. Trusting that it may spqpdilf 
be looked into, and that some one m 
the present “ sojourners on the banka 
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of Isis” may, In due time, rf report 
progress” to your readers, is the earn- 
est desire of your well-wisher and 
constant reader, 

Olim Oxoniensis. 


RRFOBLICATION OP 

SCARCE TRACTS. 

No I. 

j 4 new Discovery of a Littie 
Sort of People, anciently dis- 
coursed of called Pygmies. 

[ Continued from p. 90.] 

A FTER this favourable farewel, 
the residue of our supper was 
taken away, in the same order as it 
was all brought in, and immediately, 
upon the ringing of the golden bell, 
the priest, which they call a Dm- 
vies co, i.e. a representative of Christ, 
returned in the same habit and man- 
ner as before, who, mounting on the 
aforementioned ivory basis, returned 
the thanks of the guests to the su- 
preme Deity in these words : “ O 
thou ineffable Being, whose goodness 
Is as boundless as thine empire, in the 
name of these'strangers, I, thine un- 
worthy substitute, return thee de- 
served thanks for this present com- 
fortable repast, as well as thy daily 
favours to them; beseeching thee, 
that, as their weak bodies, th rough 
thy mercy, are nourished with daily 
food, so their immortal souls may 
continually be satisfied with the spir 
ritual banquets of thy grace, that both 
their souls Sind bodies may join in a 
pure life, to the glory of thy great 
name and the health of "their own 
,, souls : grant this of thine unspeakable 
clemency. So be it.” 

^ Having so said, he blessed us, and 
bid us rest in peace; adding, that he 
would see us the next morning, and 
conTer with us ; at which saying we 
all rose up and bowed to him, which 
he seemed to take no notice of, but 
went^directly out of the hall : after 
which there came in four damsels, 
(who were df the hundred before- 
mentioned,) with lighted tapers in 
their hands, who approaching to me 
first, as being the chief, beckoned to 
me £o follow them, which 1 did, 
(leaving the rest behind on their 
cushions! as the custom of (he country 


required,) till they brought me into a 
fair chamber, wherein there was a 
large couch, standing on four feet of 
ebony, and covered with a rich man- 
tle of silk, quilted with wool, on 
which there seemed poppies to grow ; 
they pointed to the cough, and set the 
tapers in sockets of silver, which were 
purposely placed on each side the 
conch, and so left me to my repose, 
closing the door after them. 

No sooner was this done but the 
most fragrant scent imaginable began 
to allure my yielding senses to a re- 
tirement ; it proceeded from a smoke 
of burnt spices and perfumes, which 
I suppose the ifrnids, by some tube, 
transfused into my chamber through 
the hole of the door. I was thinking 
what a rare subject that would prove 
for Eucompsus to exercise his poetry 
on ; but, indeed, the virtue of this 
sweet fumigation was so effectually 
soporiferous, that I had no sooner laid 
myself on the couch, and covered me 
with the mantle, but the irresistible 
charms of Somnus locked up my 
wearied senses in the cabinet of rest. 
And so I lay, till a knocking at my 
door awaked me with this tetrastich : 

An«e, O man, for what i*> bleep 
But death’s effigies right 5 

The Fates wit! uiio thy vitals steep 
In a more lasting mght. 

At which serious apt memento, I 
saw the tapers began to confess them- 
selves useless at the approach of Au- 
rora, and seeming desirous to resign 
their office to a brighter luminary ; 
they hid their dying heads in the 
sockets, and yet m their very snuffs 
left an odoriferous savour behind 
them. Then I arose, and having 
taken a turn or two in ray chamber 
and viewed the delectable and costly 
furniture thereof, the four former 
maids came in, and beckoning me to 
follow, they reconducted me into the 
same hall, where, having left me, 
four others came in with Eucompsus, 
and so every one in the order they sat 
at supper was conducted in by four 
niaids, till we were all met, and then 
it was found that all of us had a like 
ceremony used in all respects. But, 
while we were debaling on the past 
occasions, applauding their magnifi- 
cence and hospitality, the venerable 
Dramosco came in according to his 
promise, and, desiring us to sit down 
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on our cushions, he himself mounted 
on a step of ebony, opposite to the 
ivory basis, and made this following 
discourse to us : — 

“ Friends and brethren, first of all, 
as Englishmen, I bid you welcome) 
but, as Christians, I embrace your so- 
ciety. That basis of ivory being con- 
secrated to holy uses, I never stand 
on it unless wnile I am praying or 
praising of God ) but this whereon 
now 1 am is the place where I usually 
discourse, and it is of this colour, to 
signify, that all other talk is as much 
below that as black is contrary to 
white. But these things are obvious, 
and of themselves explicable enough. 

f( I suppose you may all won tier 
to hear me speak so readily your lan- 
guage in so remote a country ; but 
you must know that our Dramesco’s, 
whom you call priests, are taught, 
from their infancy, all the most known 
languages of the world, which, fof the 
most part, we oretty well attain to, 
notwithstanding the brevity of our 
lives, which never exceeds forty years 
nay, we count twenty a sufficient age, 
though many attain to thirty; but 
forty, as I said before, is the highest 
apex to which our life can or did ever 
climb. And yet, some among us 
have been found able in all the sci- 
ences, and skilled in fifty-four lan- 
guages; a thing which, to the? Euro- 
peans, may seem incredible, but as 
soon as they know our circumstances, 
it will not prove so difficult to be- 
lieve. 

tl The nature of our climate is so 
providen tally disposed, as if Heaven 
intended to compensate the deficience 
of our time in a more vigilant apti- 
tude to industry ; for he that is most 
weaiied with labour among us, in the 
space of twenty-four hours, requires 
but one three hours, ( sleep, by which 
only he is sufficiently Jnvjgpratqd and 
refreshed. Besides, we have the pre- 
sence of the sun gwo hours and an 
half sooner than any in Europe, and 
find him setting but one hour sooner; 
no that our day gains of them one 
hour and an half; moreover, nature 
has enriched this soil with a sovereign 
plant called Anthypuum, the t berries 
whereof being made into .a dhpk, do 
refresh us as well as any sleep* aqd 
'M|vem» the loss of 
^ough opr Mies am jp ^ncoimd^- 

Univebsai. Mag. Vol.XuI. 


able, and of years so few, yet oufr life 
may be justly reckoned the longest ana 
most proper life, because it is hardly 
ever, and then but for a small time, da 
prived with its operations by that silent 
unactive interregnum of sleep. And t 
remember to have heard of such a 
drink among you in England, which 
is called by that improper name of 
coffee ; you count that a great help to 
vigilancy, and so I grant it may be, 
but I can assure you, it is made of t 
plant which is the bastard to our an-, 
thypuum, and has scarce one scruple 
of the virtue which belongs to ours. 

<( I suppose it is the way of Hea- 
ven to bless each soil with those fruits 
which are more congruous and agree- 
able to the disposition of the inhabit- 
ants, and most profitable and neces- 
sary for the sustenance of the country. 
Our people are, for the most part, 
husbandmen, gardeners, and keepers 
of cattle ; only two hundred thousand 
of the commonalty are specially em- 
ployed in digging of mines, which 
abound here, and coining the gold and 
silver; though there are but fifty 
thousand of them work at it yearly. 
Others make it their trade to work m 
all kinds of silk, to make tapestry and 
quilted works, and to make apparel 
for the rest of the nation, timers, 
that are of the militia, are sent every 
spring to the sea-side to break tho 
eggs of the young cranes, and drill the 
old ones, as many as they can. Thus 
every one is helpful to another, one 
sprt manures the ground, another de« 
tends the country ; another clothes 
us, another feeds us, and another 
helps us to barter for what we want, 
by enriching our coffers;, so that 
every one being content with his pro- 
fession, and every profession being 
sufficiently gainful, a$, we are all in- 
dustrious, and pot those lux- 

urious ways of speeding raqney which 
others practice, those that have/uuch 
have buf enough , apd those that have 
little want jnothipg. Now, the desire 
of riches being unnatural to our con- 
stitution, and the w iyn of deceiving 
being unknown, whije 'every one en- 
joys his own, nobody is in want^ and 
our ow;n soil, yields, as much m Hie 
yyholfi .world could. ,, Hence^thaWng 
$°'aU tofaiy ym 
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'practice and gains of oar trade to our country, beard of him, be came him- 
cbildren* who, as we wrought before self to do him honour, and carrying 
to maintain them, are now, by the hin^ into the temple of Jupiter, who 
law, both of nature and out land; was then god of the land, made there 
forced to nourish us,* which they do a sumptuous feast for him ; dt which 
most dutifully; but if any neglect ir, lie, having eaten little and drank less, 
as I never yet could hear of more came to the king, and spake to this 
than two, the judges that go about to purpose in the Indian language, which 
look to -such things, bring them from was scarcely then understood by oiu* • 
their father’s house, and, having ancestors. f O king, I am no God, 
caused their eyes to be pulled out ana nor person that merit such divine ho- 
branding them with the figure of a nours, but ^Grecian bom, and a man 
viper In their foreheads, they send that have travelled most parts of the 
them forth thus* helpless into the known world to increase Knowledge, 
fields, and so those who refused to I have been in Egypt, and seen the 
nourish their parents are now inca- wisdom of their priests and magi* 
pable of finding nourishment for cians; I have been in Persia, and 
themselves; but, being hated and ab- conversed with their Magi. I have 
horred of all who see them so stig- noted the holiness and religion of the 
matized, they wander about till they Jews, and read the poetical writings 
die deservedly miserable.” of their learned King David. I have 

And here the good man having also examined the skill of the Chal- 
made a pause, andlooking stedfastJy deaql in the stars ; but, preferring the 
On me, 1 thought fit to make some strict and temperate life of the Jndjjan 
reply; and, thinking nothing could gvmnosophists, I have conversed with 
prbve more acceptable than if I should them above this ten years, so tha^ 
Retaliate him b/ a narration of our now, by my speech, habit, and pro- 
customs, I prepared to answer him in fession, I seem a native of that coun- 
thdt kind, though I was ashamed to try. But of all the people I ever met 
see how these small ones exceeded with, none as yet have appeared to 
us ; but yet, because I doubted whe- me to live so irregularly as your peo- 
ther he might not have attained to the pie do, who, though they are natu- 
knowjedge of them as well as of our rally well inclined to hospitality and 
language, I first chose to ask him, a sense of religion, yef> being desti- 
Whether he had ever yet been ac- tute of a sufficient law-giver, they 
quajttted with our ways of govern- ' live among themselves more like 
meat, or would desire' to hear any brutes than rational creatures. In 
news from us? To which he thus short, give me authority, O king, and 
returned’: I shall so employ my skill in cnltivat- 

•* About 2,660 springs past, (for ing their manners by wholesome laws, 
we commonly use that part of the and in modelling your government by 
year in discourse for the whole, it good policy, that you shall have cause 
being thp only memorable time for to remember me for ever/ At this 
action with t*s) there came into our saying the king fell down at his feet, 
country an Indian Brachman, for so and testifying his ready acceptance, 
their wise men ard called, the first committed an his affairs to the discre- 
stnanger that our knnais make men- tion of this stranger 3 but would suf- 
tion *bf, called Melesigenes, of a Fer him to reside no where but in the 
comely personage, tail, and Jong vi- temple of Jupiter, with the priests of 
raged, his eyes black and sharp- sight- that God, partly because he esteemed 
e«C hU hair and besfrd as white as him next that deity, and partly be* 
goat’s milk, hi* complect ion sanguine; cause no place beside in that province 
S111), in short, hi* aspect such, as could was big enough for the reception of 
allure men's love a ndenfcrce their such a man. Here then he abode $ 
respect. ' v and, after hd had instituted all those 

* If e wi is po spotter seen by some very laws whereby this hmd is yet 
of car nation but .they received hfoi governed, he devised, for increase of 
es a Ged, adormg film end offerittf knowledge, two places, which M 
hip* present*} fm #hen the King calfedLeschas, the one for the Ore* 
ttefattia* 1 tfifich i the ttfuae of par meeco's, or hqly men, the other for 
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the Talcomummi, which you call 
laymen; and added this difference, 
that the Draine.sco’s should be bred 
there, and (rained up from their 
childhood in all the known languages, 
and, after the attainment of them, in 
the mysteries of theology, ethics, 
metaphysics, astronomy, and geo- 
metry only; and that the TaJco- 
tnummi should only know the most 
proper dialect of the Indian tongue, 
and in that find out the secrets of na- 
ture, studying logic, mathematics, 
music, and ethics, which comprehend 
all the liberal sciences ; and to this 
intent he left us forty volumes, every 
one in a several language, which he 
ever bore with him, being light rolls 
of parchment, one whereof contained 
the writings of -Moses, David, and 
Solomon ; adding, that they had been 
servants of the true God, and that by 
their writings he had persuaded him- 
self how trie heathen gods should 
shortly be demolished, and the true 
God, manifesting himself to th$ 
world, should teach men a way to 
serve him ; in the mean time he left 
us in our Lescha this wonderful pro- 
phecy, — 

XT 7 r^irov, p» vm ire. -tot* ? a serai ogdov Ivr 
I'lypa.-rau, o Sfampcv kcu aXXov siyfAtt 2ASITH'P. 

Which I may thus English to you. 

Six hundred first, one hundred then, 

And, after ten. 

Six; seventy, and two hundred more, 

W ill bring you to the Sa viou r. 

€( He said, when this number of 
years was complete, which is 986’, we 
should understand the prophecy.— 
Now, which is strange, those letters 
in Greek which make this number, 
being joined together in that order lie 
placed them, do constitute the word 
Xplr&> (Christ), who was preached to 
us in that year, which this prophecy 
foretold. After this he ordered such 
castles as these to be made in such 
places that may most annoy the 
cranes j and shewed us the nature of 
three most useful things, the one of 
the tree which he called Geranopho- 
non, which signifies a crane-killer; 
tor, if a crane doth but touch it, it 
make# the claws, or bills, or any other 
part that touches it to fall oft', and 
soon destroys that enemy of ours. — 
Then he shewed ns the use of an 
kerb, called Maly by as, hot by him 


Cynocephal^a, w'htch^ being beat tb 
pow der and drank in wine, is a sove- 
reign remedy against witchcraft and 
poison . But this most profitable anti-' 
dote, whose chief virtue lies in its roof, 
is so deeply and strongly radicated in 
the earth, that we ought to use our 
utmost care in digging about it for 
fear of breaking the root. 

And lastly, he taught us the man* 
ner of making that drink, which we 
use instead of sleep, and therefore he 
called it Anthypuum. And, having 
done all these things of love for us ill 
the space of eight or nine years, ho 
told us lie woufd depart for Greece; 
and promised to mention us to thfe 
world, in the writings he intended to 
publish, which, he said, should com* 
prebend the vigour of the body and 
the strength of a wise mind, as a 
means to eternize his name, which, 
though first he said was Melesi genes, 
he afterwards acknowledged to bfc 
Homer, that is blind, because his 
countrymen seeing him not pver- 
corae, as others, by vain pleasure#, 
wliich begin at the eyes, they count* 
ed him as blind, and therefore called 
him Homer, never considering that the 
quick eye of reason and virtue had 
purposely closed the eye of concupis- 
cence, with which, as long as men 
see, they themselves are no better 
than blind. But when our king heard 
of his intended departure, after all his 
prayers, persuasions, and promise# 
proved ineffectual to stay him, he 
offered him many large favours, 
which, when he refused to accept, the 
king begged of him to say what he 
should do for his sake, that had done 
so much tor our country. He only 
desired him to do three things j 
first, to erect a temple, bigger than 
that of Jupiter, and dedicate it to 
T5 ekoucro/y,'vv to the God that 
was to come, and to honour him with 
no other sacrifices than those of con- 
tinual prayer and praises ; and, to*thaf 
end, institute a choir, with songs and 
music, to bless and magnify him.— 
Then he desired him native his mind 
to hospitality ; and, to that purpose* 
to provide two hundred chambers hi 
every castle, and to famish them after 
the manner you saw your locking* 
furnished. And, lastly, he desired 
him to transmit his laws to posterity* 
and to choose out every yobf sonfe of 
2 A 2 
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the most grave and just Talcomummi 
to expound the law to the people, apd 
to select out of them two judges for 
every province in his dominions of 
Gerama. 

“ First, for the province of Gado- 
zolia, (so called from that King Ga- 
4ozal,) where is the chief city, and 
the largest men of all the pygmies, 
.Who are also the longest lived 1 and 
best learned. 

“ Secondly, for the province of 
Homeria, which took its name from 
that gymnosophist, where the people 
delight chiefly in caverns and cottages, 
built of mud, and adorned with lea- 
thers and whites of eggs. 

“ Thirdly, for the province of Ca- 
lingi, where the pygmies are the 
smallest of all, marrying at five years 
pf age, and not living beyond twelve ; 
who chiefly feed on fish, which they 
take from the river Arbis, that runs 
through their province. And, lastly, 
for the province of Elysiana, so called 
fot its wholesome air and pleasant si- 
tuation. All this the King Gadozal 
promised, and thereto swore by his 
Sceptre, which was made of wood and 
platted over with gold : and so that 
god-like man left our country, and 
left an eternal memory of his acts 
with us,, which the grateful king 
strove to increase several ways; as 
first, by a golden image, representing 
Homer giving laws to the pygmies, 
With' this motto,— 

"Ayclpcuri Tlvy^oaoKTi yo/xoy Secr/xw 
tQyjxa. 

Tx> pygmies I the\r laws did give, 

And preempts made, by yrhich they live. 

“ Moreover, he instituted an order 
of Greek -Talcomummi, who are only 
permitted, beside their mother tongue, 
to learn the Greek, hoth verse and 
prQSty which they were much assisted 
in by several admirable poems of his, 
which he wrote for them, chiefly 
.three; his Thesmophoron, which 
contained all his laws in verse; a 
small one called Epicichlides; and 
bis Mai gites, which it may bei have 
ever come to your hands, because 
e left them wholly here# except 
some few fragments of them, which 
be took with him. And this Greek 
order* from him are called to this day 
liomeridee * * But 1 forgot to tell you, 
that temple, which he wished 


to be built to the God that should 
come, there was an adytum, called 
the Proseucha, over which" Homer 
left his distich to be wrote in golden 
characters, for we soon had learned to 
make letters by his assistance. 

*Y 16 ©i£r, ra ^uiv, lo^Xa. Ktti lv^p(x,iyciq kai 
avivxra ? 

“A/u/ux Ttt Ktryfa K*» Iv^OfAtvoM anr/xXaXxi . 

Which I thus English for you, because 
eVefy one may understand me ; 

O Son of God, give us what thou seest fit, ' 

W hether we pray for it or uq ; 

But as for evil, never give ub it, 

Though foolishly we wish it so. 

“ And thus, by this man's means, 
we have not only lost our barbarism, 
but have arrived" to a tolerable degree 
of knowledge, and have a way to un- 
derstand the language, customs, and 
government of all countries, especially 
since these Indies have been so open ; 
for nhe Indians learn of English or 
Ddtch merchants the affairs and trans- 
actions of other countries, and from 
them the Brachmans learn the same ; 
and they, in memory of Homer, send 
to us every year with writings of 
those matters.” 

Here he paused again; and Eu- 
compsus, being a great admirer of 
Homer, began to be altered in his 
countenance, with a more than per- 
haps moderate joy, which I \enly 
believe came but little short of a rap- 
ture, and would have soon extempo- 
rized an ode, had not the three young 
’squires come, who making very low 
Veverencp to the Dramesco, he went 
straight out of the room, bowing to 
nobody ; for itis a law to the priests, 
never "to bow their bodies to any but 
God, as being abo\e all others by vir- 
tue of their function ; likewise, they 
are nev^r to be seen in public, unless 
standing, to put them in miud of the 
uprightness of their lives, and to make 
them more watchful and diligent. 

[To be continued.] 


Remarks on a Critique in God-, 
win’s EnOUIRER. 

Sir, 

O F all cants, says Sterne, the cant 
of criticism is the most torment- 
ing. It is natural to recur to this ob- 
servation when we peruse the stric* 
tores made by Mr. Godwin, in JfiSj 
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Enquirer, on one of the finest passages 
of Paradise Lost. “ Milton,” Mr. 
G. says, “ is often glaringly ungram- 
matical, and hi§ periods are broken 
off, abrupt , and unfinished. Instances 
of this i nt frequently occur in his 
Paradise Lost. One that ought to be 
singled out is in, perhaps, the finest 
piissage of the whole poem j Satan’s 
speech to his companion, in the open- 
ing of the work, before he has yet 
raised himself from off the burning 
lake. The speech begins with a hy- 
othcticnl clause, 4 If thou beest he 
ut the hypothesis is finally left with- 
out a consequence. The sentence is 
suspended through the whole speech, 
interspersed with parenthesis upon 
parenthesis, and left imperfect at last.” 

There is an evident want of feeling 
rn the texture of this ciitique. Satan 
is described by the poet in a position 
of all others the most unfavourable to 
grammatical precision or regularity of 
oratorical arrangement, fie vibwed 
hifnself in a 

44 smw'ion t * and wild, 

A dungeon lv»rnbl<* <>n all sides round 
A* one great iurn.ice flam ii \ ' 

a place 

‘ wJirri* peace 

And i e<t can neve 

He contemplated (if the wild agony 
with which he viewed his bretliren 
in misery can be expressed by that 
word) — 

“ the companions of hisfall o’crwPehnM 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous 
fire.” 

Thus circumstanced, with confused 
ideas and half-formed indistinct 
wishes, he addres.ses the being * 4 ‘ next 
himself in power and next in crime,” 
pud can it be expt cted that he should 
address him in connected language, 
and with consistency of rhetorical em- 
bellishment >— Assuredly, the confu- 
sion of ideas and the want of perspi- 
cuity evident in the first speech of 
Satan constitute its most prominent 
beauties, If speeches of passion are 
to be reformed by the cavils of verbal 
criticism, what will become of three 
arts of the finest passages in the great 
Uakspeare himself ? 

I am. Sir, 

your constant reader, 

LN,B, 


Catalogue Raisonnee; or a con- 
cise and correct Account of ' 
the Statues, Bas-reliefs, and 
Busts, in the Gallery of An- 
tiuues, Museum of ' N a pole on, 
at Paris. 

[Resumed from p. 11$.] 

60. Ariadne , known under the 
narpe of Cleopatra . — Stretched Upon 
the rocks of Naxos, whence the per- 
fidious Theseus is supposed to have 
recently departed, Ariadne appears to 
be buried in profound sleep, as she it 
feigned to have been when Bacchus 
beheld her for the first time and be- 
came enamoured of her. Several an- 
cient pieces of sculpture and the works 
of the heathen poets represent her in 
a similar situation. Her tunic partly 
loosened, her veil negligently thrown 
oyer her head, and the disgraceful 
disorder of her drapery, indicate the 
agonies which preceded'ber temporary 
calm. On Mje upper part of the left 
arm a bracelet, in the form of a small 
serpent, which the ancients denomi- 
nated Opfiisy is observable. This 
bracelet was supposed by many to re-, 
present the asp with which Cleopatra 
effected her dissolution, and hence 
has arisen the error with respect 
to the name of „ the statue. This 
statue, wrought in Parian marble, 
was, for the space of three centuries, 
one of the principal ornaments of the 
Belvedere of the Vatican, where 
had been placed by Julius II. It; 
served to adorn a fountain, and ga\e 
its name to the grand gallery con.- 
structed by Bramante. 

01 . Flora. — Flowers crown tlm 
head of the youthful goddess, and ia 
her left hand, which is modern, she 
also holds* hunches of flowers, which 
complete the characteristic appear- 
ance of Flora. Nevertheless, the re* 
Semblance which the head bears to 
that of the muse Polyhymnia, toge- 
ther with some other circumstances, 
leads us to conclude that it w;?s origi- 
nally designed to represent a nnee, 
and not the goddess of spring. This 
statue of Pentelic marble* was disco- 
vered at Tivoli, among the ruins of 
the villa Hadriana. Benedict XIV 
caused it to be placed in the museum 
of the capitol. % 9 

624 A Funereal Genius. — Standing 
erect, with crossed legs, the turns cte* 
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rated and resting upon the head, and 
the back supported by a pine* tree; 
this genius forcibly expresses by his 
attitude the eternal repose consequent 
upon death. The ancient sarcopha- 
gus* frequently present us With simi- 
lar figures placed beside that of Bac- 
chus, whose mysteries, in the opinion 
of the ancients, were analogous to 
death. It was also to this God. and 
to Cybele, who participated in his ce- 
remonies, that the pine was sacred. 

63. Trajan the Elder. — This bust. 
Which is perfectly naked, bears some 
resemblance to the portraits ofTrajan 
the Elder, struck upon some rare 
medals in the time ot the emperor, 
fcis son. Trajan the Elder was a na- 
tive of Spain, served the office of con- 
sul, and distinguished himself in the 
ea£t while he was proconsul of Syria. 

64. Philip the Elder . — Some re- 
semblance m the physiognomy and 
attire of this bust has caused it to be 
denominated the portrait of the Em- 
peror Philip the Elder. It comes 
from Villa Albani. 

65. Vlbius Polusiamis.—A bust. 
The physiognomy of this emperor is 
supposed to be recognised in the pre- 
sent piece. It was brought from 
Villa Albani. 

66. AlmHian. — The very rare me- 
dals of this emperor bear some like- 
ness to the portrait which the bust 
presents. This is likewise the pro- 
duce of Villa Albani. 

67 . A Bust of some unknown Per - 
$onage. — It is supposed to represent 
p general, or a provincial ffovernoj*, 
jn the time of Antonius. The cut of 
the beard and hair tends to corrobo- 
rate this supposition, and the cuirass 
is indicative of a military character. 

68. A Bust of Nero. — The last of 
the Caesars of the Augustan race bears 
a radiant (rodiatuj crown upon his 
head, that ornament of mortals, which 
was usually assigned to deified empe- 
rors, and Which Nero made use of 
even in his lifetime, as the generality 
of his medals attest. Underneath the 
rays of the crown we notice certain 
little cavities, square and oval alter- 
nately, and which were probably set 
V(i\b precious stones. The portrait, 
of the monster is not flattered in this 
bust, as ill the statue of which mention 
has been made in a former paper. The 


head is of Parian marble; but the 
greater part of the bust, wrought in 
rentelic marble, is due to an ancient 
restoration. It was brought from the 
Lesser Trianon. There exist some 
copies of the bust in bronze, modelled 
from the original since the sixteenth 
century. 

00. A Roma?i Lady . — A bust of 
Parian marble, the head of which pre- 
sents us with the portrait of a Roman 
lady, The head dress is that which 
prevailed towards the commencement 
of the second century. The bust is 
remarkable, on account of a figure 
which appears to be w»orked into the 
texture of the tunic. This figure re- 
resents Victory in an erect posture, 

olding a crown in one hand, and a 
branch of palm in the other. We 
conjecture that this symbolical figure 
denotes the bust of a woman to w'hom 
the prize of music has* been adjudged. 
Trials of skill in this charming science 
frequently took place at the capitoline 
games, and in different parts of the 
Roman empire. Several ancient re- 
mains, and especially the medallions 
called contorniati , exhibit females 
with singular emblematical devices of 
victory. This bust, which is perfect- 
ly unique by reason of the appendage 
just described, was formerly in the 
gallery of, the Chateau de Richelieu. 

70 . Lucius Casmr — A bust. The 
medals of Lucius Caesar, the soil of 
Agrippa, and grandson of Augustus, 
have a very near resemblance to the 
head of this bust. A cross belt (in 
the forni of a St. Andrew’s cross) is 
brought over the breast, and from if 
depends the small sword called para • 
xonium . 

THE HALL OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEKT. 

The three pictures seen in this hall 
ar6 allegorical representations of the 
arts, of peace, and of commerce. — 
There are eight marble pillars in the 
hall, which were brought hither from 
the church of Aix la Chapelle, that 
contains the tomb of Charlemagne. 

71 • A Philosopher , known under 
the name of Zeno. — This statue hav- 
ing been discovered in the ruins of 
Marcus Aurelius’ villa, was at first 
supposed to be that of Zeno of Cy- 
prus, the head of the sect of Stoics, 
who reckoned the emperor in the 
number of its proselytes; but ever 
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since the Vatican has been put in pos- 
session of a well authenticated bust of 
Zeno, With features widely different 
from that under consideration, this 
Opinion lias b^en deservedly scouted. 
However, the square gai men t which 
envelopes this fine figure, the form of 
the beard and hair, and the a crinium 
of the feet , clearly prove that it was 
designed to represent a Grecian phi- 
losopher ; it possibly represents some 
other celebrated stoic, such as Epicte- 
tus or Clean! hes. This statue, wrought 
in that species of Grecian marble 
which is called Grcchetto , was disco- 
vered, in 1/0 1, at Lanuvium, or 
Civita-Lavinia, in the same spot as 
the beautiful faun described under 
No. 50. Benedict XIV presented it 
to the museum of the capital. The 
right arm and the feet are modern. 

72 . Demosthenes . - Seated and cktd 
in a simple mantle he here appeals 
with « volume lying open upon his 
knees, to the perusal of which his 
whole attention is directed. Several 
other portraits of Demosthenes, au- 
thenticated by genuine inscriptions, 

f >rove that the present is an excellent 
ikeness of the prince of orators. This 
statue was formerly to be seen at the 
Villa Montalto, afterwards called Ne- 

? roni, situated upon the Esquiline 
lill, whence it was removed to the 
Vatican* by order of Pius VI, The 
antique head of Demosth.enes has 
been subsequently added. It is not a 
little remarkable, that the under lip 
evidently falls back into the mouth, a 
natural defect, which probably pro- 
duced that difficulty of utterance un- 
der which this celebrated orator la- 
boured. 

73. Trajan . — Clad as a philosopher 
rather than an emperor, Trajan is here 
represented in a sedentary posture, 
sustaining a globe with his left hand. 
The h ead, which. is an antique, evi- 
dently presents us with the likeness 
of this prince, whose medals are so 
generally known. It is necessary to 
observe that the present head did not 
originally belong to this statue, and 
that tile restoration of the hands took 
place in consequence of the accession 
of the Jiead. Before Clement XIV 
placed this statue in the Vatican, It 
was to be seen at Villa Mattei, on 
Mount Calitp, at Home, 

74, Sextus of Chenmta.^Tht name 


of Sextus of Cheronea, the tinde of 
Plutarch the historian, and one of 
Marcus Am elius* preceptors, was given 
to this statue on the htrength of a pre- 
tended resemblance between it and 
an ancient Greek medal. The beard, 
the hair, the tunic, and the mantle 
(pallium), are in the Grecian style, 
and accord with the fashion of those 
times in which the philosopher flou- 
rished. This statue, wrought m Gre- 
cian marble, is brought from the 
Vatican. The antique head was sub- 
sequently restored. 

75. A Warrior, denominated Pho« 
cion . — The figure is erect, the feet are 
bare, the head is defended by a hel- 
met, and the body partly covered with 
a cltlnmys , which appears to be form- 
ed of coarse stuff. The extreme sim- 
plicity of the attire is, perhaps, the 
only reason for bestowing upon this 
statue the name of a warrior ever dis- 
tinguished by liis unaffected modesty. 
*The opinion of those who imagine 
that the figure represents Ulysses in 
disguise, and reconnoitring the Trojan 
camp in company with Diomedes, is. 
built upon far more plausible grounds. 
This statue of Parian marble was dis- 
covered at Rome about the middle of 
the last century In the foundations of 
the Gentili palace, at the foot of Qui- 
rinalio Motts, near to the scire of the 
temple of Aychemorns. Pius VI had 
it placed in the Vatican. The legs 
are modern. 

76. Menander . — Seated upon a 
couch, called a hemicyclus, on account 
of the semi-circular form of its back, 
Menander, who was honoured with 
the title of “ The Prince of Modern 
Comedy ” by the Greeks, appears to 
rest from his literary labours, and bask 
in the sunshine of fame. He has no 
beard, and is clad in the tunic, ana 
pallium , or square mantle of th$ 
Greeks. The name was doubtless to 
be seen in former times upon /bat 
art of the plinth which is now bro- 
en. In default of thia, # an ancient 
bas-relief representing this celebrated 
poet, with ah authentic inscription* 
serves to prove that the rtatuepresenta 
ns with a correct likeness. This fijm 
figure, in Pentelic marble, as weir a* 
that of Posidlppus, which may be 
considered as its companion, w m die; 
covered at Rome, in the l6th century, 
upon Mens VicainsdU, in the g a r den 
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of the tonvent of St. Lawrence, in 
fanisperna . Both one and the other 
were deposited in a circular apartment, 
which formed a part of the baths of 
Olympias. Sixtus V had them placed 
in the Villa Montalto, whence, under 
the pontificate of Pius VI, they were 
removed to the Vatican 

' 77. Posidippus . — A native of Cas- 
sandrea, in Macedonia, was accounted 
one of the. best authors among the 
Greeks in the line of modern comedy. 
He is clad nearly in the same manner 
as the poet Menander, and, like him, 
he is seated upon a hemicydus. He 
has rings on his fingers, and his feet 
are ornamented with clasps. The 
name of nO£ElAiniTO£, engraven 
upon the plinth, leaves no doubt as 
to the identity of the person repre- 
sented. This production unites a ca- 
pital imitation of nature with extreme 
simplicity of execution. The statue 
was found in the same place, and was* 
successively removed to the same si- 
tuations as the foregoing. It is neces- 
sary to observe, that the mask of the 
twp statues were formerly removed 
by the rust of an iron pin fixed on the 
iop of the heads, and which probably 
served to support a sort of shade ( me • 
niscosj, with which the Greeks usually 
provided such of their statues as w ere 
destined to remain in exposed situa- 
tions,, in order, to protect them from 
injury by rain, 8rc. 

78. Minerva .—' The daughter of 
Jupiter is here represented in an up- 
right posture. The figure is clad with 
that sort of double dilamys , called 
tjiplax, which is brought over the 
tunic, and fastened, as was customary, 
to the right shoulder. The head is 
defended by a helmet, and the bosom 
by the aegis, which is surrounded 
with serpents, and centered by the 
hgad of Medusa, This statue, wrought 
in Pentelic m?rble, was brought from 
the ancient ball of antiques. The 
Jiea$ and arms are modem. 
t 79. Alciliades . — A bermes, Al- 
though this bead to not finished, being 
noerefy rough-chiseled, it bears so 
strong a resemblance to the authenti- 
cated portraits pf Alcibiades as to en- 
fitleitto ifs, present designation. This 
piece is valuable on account of its pre- 
serving those traces of the mechanical 

psrthod whfch m pursued 


in modelling their sculptures- It is 
wrought in Pentelic marble: 

80 . Mercury Enagonios . — A hermos. 
This head, wrought in Pentelic mar- 
ble, displays some of those traits which 
characterise the figures of Mercury, 
The ears, marked with horizontal 
scars, are peculiarly appropriate to the 
inventor of gymnastic exercises. This 
piece of sculpture comes from the 
Chateau de Richelieu. 

* bJ. tlypocrates .- A hcrmes. The 
portraits of the coryphaeus of physi- 
cians were multiplied ad infinitum 
among the ancients : that which is 
now under consideration bears strong 
marks of authenticity. It was found 
at Villa Albani. The name of Xeno- 
crares engraven upon the frame is a 
modern addition. 

82 Quintus Hortensius . — A hermes. 
This piece presents us with a Roman 
head, very nearly resembling the por- 
trait of Quintus Hortensius, a cele- 
brated orator, of whom a bust exists 
at .Rome, authenticated by an unde- 
niable inscription. This hermes, 
wrought in Pentelic marble, comes 
from Villa Albani. 

ITo de resumed in our next. ] 


The literary Life and Travels of 
Baron Holberg. Wilt ten ty 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in IJ 43. 
By W. Hamilton Reid. 
[Continued frpm p. 110.] 

I SHOULD have mentioned that 
the entertainment to which I was 
invited was a wedding, and that the 
only desert which I saw among Irish 
nobles consisted of kisses ; for we all 
kissed the new bride, and this even 
in the church, a thing common among 
the Irish. I did not much like the 
custom for my part : for the bride in. 
this case was of that description, that 

Suali per medium nplis occurrere 
* noctcm. 

But most of the Irish at Paris subsist 
upon public contributions, and make 
no hesitation to acknowledge that 
they have left their country on ac- 
count of religion. They all talk of 
the considerable estates, the rank of 
their families, ' and fhe privileges 
which they have cheerfully given up 
on account of their stedfast adherence 
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to tjie catholic cause. But, as to their feel when descending a precipice: wo 
conduct in general, there is no kind are impelled by a power over Which 
of distinction between them and the we have no command. I was told, 
lowest sort of people, if we except by a French student, that, with eoo- 
the pride with which they seem to be nomy, a person might travel to Romo 
plagued. Their mode of living, also, for about twenty rix-dollars. Thii 
I found to be so coarse and slovenly , i ntell igence to me was the most agree- 
able in the world ; and, aher having 
weighed all the ci» cunistauces of the 
case, I could not divest myself of the 
idea of travelling to Italy, i knew it 
was a propensity that 1 ought rather 
to contend against than indulge ; and 
to oppose this there were many con- 
siderations, such as a light purse, a 
weakly habit of body, heat, dust, and 
high way robbers ; but all in Vain j I 
decided perhaps as many other tra- 
vellers had done, that is, to take a 
vast deal of trouble to see that abroad 
which they might have equalled at 
home for a great deal less. Reason 
in rhe was also overcome by desire, 
and I was fixed upon my departure. 
This gave rise to the report, in my 


that at length I left them entirely, 
and renewed my intimacy with the 
French ; for light and inconstant as 
they certainly are, their obliging man- 
ner, and their cheerfulness, constrain 
us as it were, to like them against our 
will. But, as there are no rules with- 
out exception, so, among many of the 
French, I could still discern, some 
remains of barbarous manners ; and 
particularly in the house where I 
lived, it seemed to me that French 
gaiety and good humour were quite 
excluded, fhe whole of them, the 
hostess excepted, were at t imes gloomy 
and hypocondriacal. Partaking, # in 
some degree, of this disposition, *1 
imagined, at first, there might be 


something contagious in the house ; *own country, that I had changed my 
and I thought that if a comparison religion, and never intended to return, 
were made Between thehypocondriacs In the beginning of August I get 
W any of the streets ot Puns and those out> by wate ^ for Xuxerre. The in- 
ot tins house alone, that the super- habitants of this place seem to be great 
flux would be found here. Among de v„tees; for the image of St. Chris- 
iiuent in theology, topher h cre j s tllU ch larger than that 


others, we had a student 
who was stiled an abb?, at times The 
most fractious and nfielancholy that 
could be imagined ; but, in other re- 
spects, he was a man of that strict 
honour and integrity, and apparently 
so faithful to his friends, that, when I 
went to Italy, I left every thing I had 
in his hands without the least scruple. 

About this time several of my coun- 
trymen arrived at Paris. The iirst 
person I saw was Michael Krog, an 
excellent medallist; the celebiated 


topher here is much larger \ 
at Paris, thqugli this is so large as to 
enclose an altar between its legs. 
From the large statues at both places, 
it seems that the people pay St. Chris- 
topher great honour. As Auxerre is 
not more than a day’s journey from 
Paris, the carriage did not cost much. 
As the* voyage was to be continued 
hence by water, and we were to travel 
in the night, 1 had in a manner pre- 
pared for my adieu to sleep. How- 


exeelient medallist ; the celebiated ever| variety of the views on the 
Lintrup liad thought him worthy of slu)res of the J iver the WO ods, vil- 
being stmt to the academy of Copen- lages> rend «j red t h e whole much 


hagen, after he had been with me 
some time at that of Bergen. In the 
course of a very short period he proved 
himself the best artist. As soon as 
he bad shewn a specimen of his 
skill, at Paris, he was employed for 
the king“ of France. 

Having been at Paris full six months. 


more pleasant than I expected. 

When we landed, I found that the 
greatest part of the company had 
made up their minds to travel on foot; 
this worthy example I was resolved 
to follow, and to procee4 ia this man- 
ner to Chalons, m Burgundy. This 
: r | >er f or med in six days.— 


uccu oil aiio tun uiimiua, . _ 

I was by no means satisfied with hav- journey 1 
big um France. Holland, and Eng- Out ot ray companions I chose those 
land, I. bad still the desire of seeing I esteemed to be the txwt ; but I was 
other countries. Tbe inclination in rnu ^' deceived, and I found that u«s 
f traveller to see more and more, is poet bad rightly observed, 
fpme tiling like the tnptipn which we Jfimium a* erttle soiorL 
IW**salMao. VoT.Xm. 2B V 
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Of three of my fellow-travellers, I 
fbu»& but one possessing honesty or 
good manners, and of this one I had 
at first the most disadvantageous opi- 
nion. All the gaiety and levity winch 
the other two had brought with them 
from Paris did not compensate for 
their want of principle; and though 
these gentlemen were catholics, I 
found that their respect for the honour 
of the saints, was not much trouble 
to them ; for, while travelling in Bur- 
gundy, being overtaken by a very 
heavy shower, we took refuge in a 
peasant’s hut by the road side ; and 
here the good woman told us that, as 
rain had been very much wanting in 
that part of the country, the present 
shower had been procured by a 
procession in honour of the patron 
saint. As the poor woman expressed 
these words with uplifted hands, one 
of my companions, who stood at the 
window drying his clothes, was so 
much enraged that he most angrily 
exclaimed — Que Le (liable vans em- 
*p(nte avee voire bougre de saint ! — 
Another of them observed, that if he 
had it in his power to effect such a 
reformation as he wished for, he 
would soon send those gentry (the 
saints) a packing. The other said, 
tl\e patriarch Noah should be the 
patron of his choice, because lie had 
found out the method of cultivating 
the vine. However, before bed-time, 
they all three fell upon their knees 
ana prayed most devoutly, and seem- 
ed to winder very much that I did 
not do the same ; nut I confess I was 
the most astonished to see that such 
worthless livers as they seemed to be, 
were not sensible of the presumption 
they were guilty of in thus throwing 
themselves as it were befoie the pre- 
sence of God ! 

The third, of whom I have spoken 
before, and whom 1 looked upon as 
my protecting genius, was an apothe- 
cary, from Lyons. I feared nothing 
when he was- present, as he always 
bad sufficient influence and address 
to divert the others from any mischief 
which they intended against me. — 
One evening, however, through losing 
my companion, 1 was bompelled to 
go ? considerable way through a de- 
file with these two scoundrels; one 
of whom was no sooner aware of my 
apprehensions, than, drawing lug 


sword, he began to abuse and threaten 
me in the most scandalbns terms.— 
Now my fears were redoubled: I 
looked about to see if there were any 
means of flight, but none offered them- 
selves ; besides 1 knew that my enemy 
was both swifter and stronger than 
myself; but as he continued striking 
the bushes out of wantonness with 
his sword, it flew out of his hand. 
This loss of his weapon seemed Only 
fo render him more desperate. I took 
this accident as the most favourable 
event that could happen for me, 
though I thought proper to make him 
believe that 1 was assisting him in 
his endeavours to find it : but we 
sought for it in vain ; and soon after, 
meeting with some peasants, they 
made us sensible that we had lost our 
way, and put us once more into the 
rig lit path. 

At length we met with our other 
companion at a wine-house. ^ ac- 
quainted the honest apothecary .with 
what had befallen me in his absence, 
and we formed the resolution after- 
wards of travelling by ourselves ; how- 
ever, as we were only four miles dis- 
tant from Chalons, we concealed our 
intention from the other two, b)it we 
put it in execution when we left 
Chalons, and proceeded to Lyons by 
water. 

During this part of our journey we 
had a great deal of entertainment iq 
the company of an abbfe, a zealous 
Cartesian, and well skilled in La- 
tin and-Greek literature. All his 
learning was much obscured by his 
rudeness and pedantic behaviour. He 
agreed with none in sentiment, and 
was therefore deemed an object of 
attack by all. At Lyons I remained 
some days. This city, for its magni- 
tude, and the handsome buildings 
within its walls, yields to none in 
France, if we except Paris. Lyons 
appeared to me as if I had entered 
into a new world, so different are its 
inhabitants from those in the northern 
parts of France, both in their speech, 
their manners, and morals. This 
city was at that time under great con- 
cern for the death of Louis XIV j knd 
as the deaths of great men, according 
to vulgar apprehensions, are generally 
announced by some ominous event, 
the people c#F Lyons had persuaded 
themselves that the Sing's apparition 
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had shewn itself in several parts of both Turks and Christians loaded with, 
their city. All they said on this sub- irons. Such a spectacle as this might 
ject, however, was not intelligible to justly have excited my tears 5 but its 
me, as the dialect of Gascony, which novelty overbalanced cfvery other con* 
they use, was what J had not been side ration, and excited a pleasure pe- 
habituated to. This dialect seems to culiar to* itself. Exclusively of the 
have been derived from Spanish and galleys, the port of Marseilles was 
Italian, but does not bear a perfect croudetf with vessels lying ready to 
resemblance to either, as it possesses sail forJSmyrna, Constantinople, Alex- 
something that is common to both, andria, and other places in the Medi- 
For instance, instead of lieu and poule, terranean. The mere sight of the 
the Gascons say lega and gallina- It Mediterranean awakened in me a 
is on this account that the rest of the peculiar pleasure, as I thought that a 
French do not readily understand very short time would in a manuer 
them. * introduce me into a new world. 

From Lyons I went again by water Beyond the boundaries of Mar- 
to Avignon, which is a very pleasant seilles, the villages lie so thick that 
passage; there being no need of one might almost imagine the whole 
towing-paths, horse**, &e. we de- consisted of a number of towns alMy- 
srended the Rhone with the stream, ing together. J was particularly pleased 
The Rhone i,s sometimes so rapid, with that part of Marseilles where 
that the vessels would easily receive the merchants meet, which is called 
damage without a skilful person LcLngrs; not so much on account 
the heJm ; lor often they are not to Of the beauty of the building, as the 
be governed with their rudders. — vast number of merchants wlio meet 
Without* hoisting sails or the use of there, almost all differing hi their 
the rudder, we made the voyage of speech and clothing from the rest of 
forty Gascon miles in two days but tne Europeans. Stul the people here 
it results from the strength of the are not so conversible and obliging 
current that it is sometimes almost as m other parts of Fiance; hence the 
out of the power of the crews to uoik Italians, wRo are in the habit of giv- 
the vessels against it on their leturn. ing by-names to various places, have * 

We had now only seven miles to given Marseilles that of Maisiglia 
proceed before wo should have ijot La Brutta . 

finite to the extremity of Provence. After waiting hen? eight days, I pro* 

"1 his part of the country 1 traversed needed by sea to Genoa. The port of 
with the greatest pleasure; for here Marseilles is difficult to enter, and it 
the number of towns exceeds that of is equally as difficult to leave, as this 
the villages, and the country is so cannot be done without sailing as jt 
fruitful w ith corn, wine, &c. that it were in a circle, before we get into 
appears like one continual garden, the open sea. But, in proportion as 
In fine, I never saw any country this difficulty may be, so the safety 
m&re fruitful than this. of the ships lying there is enhanced. 

After having proceeded to this great In the most boisterous weather, the 
distance, the wildness of the under- port of Marseilles is generally calm, 
taking began in a manner to stare me I had a fever during the voyage, 
in the face, i considered that a foolish brought on, as l believe, by eating of 
fancy had already exposed me to a grapes, so that, during eight days, I 
number of dangers; but my appre- was confined to the cabin. Some of 
hensions were again allayed wnen 1 the passengers, during this period, 
considered that probably the worst went on sr 're several times for re- 
was past, and that perhaps in a very fresh ments. One of them told me, 
short time I should conquer the in a fit of laughter, that the Ligurians, 
w hole of my difficulties. At Mar- in some place where he had been on 
seilles, in particular, I was highly shore, made use of a very singular 
gratified, as T there met with a tiutn- language. He indeed repeated several 
her of objects of w'hich I ha «4 no con- words which he had ht^ard, that were 
ceptiou. 1 there saw the natives of neither French nor Italian. Tosa, 
several countries in the East, with a for instance, is a name they give a 
number of galleys and many slaves, young girl ^ and the Norwegian* to 
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this day call a young woman tosa or 
tauzn/f rom whence 1 make no doubt 
that it originated with the Goths apd 
Longobaras, together with these like- 
wise, which are used in the Levant, 
tosca , stuff*), sialla , stirala'Jk c. 

Arrived at Genoa, I flattered my- 
self, with the assistance of medicine, 
to get well in a short time ; but m> 
fever increased, so much, that I was 
compelled to keep my bed. This 
-fever soon terminated in an ague, 
which the Genoese very comfortably 
informed me might last the whole 
winter. A fever in summer, they 
said, generally produced an ague in 
autumn, and lasted the winter through; 
a circumstance w hich Juvenal had re- 
marked in his time, in the following 
avoids,— 

Auiumno quartanum operantidus 
atgris. 

I would willingly have submitted to 
this hard fate, if it, bad fallen to my 
k>t in any other country than Italy*; 
or any other city than Genoa; for 
here X learned tnat the fear of God, 
mercy, mid- other Christian virtues, 
seldom took up, their afyode among 
the hosts. Indeed, being denominated 
genti senznfede by the Italians them- 
selves, it was not to be expected that 
strangers should give them a better 
character. It these landlords or hosts 
are by the Genoese compared to 
ravens, I think strangers may well 
take the liberty of comparing them 
to wolves. Mine host was exactly 
one of this stamp. Like others to 
whom I had been accustomed, he did 
not reckon how many nights I had 
lodged with him, but he seemed to 
count ever)» hour that I slept; for, jt 
through weariness, I threw myself 
upon the bed in the afternoon, he 
would make an .additional charge ; 
and, In answer to any objection on 
tl|is ground, tye would exclaim, Tanto 

§ er la notte, e tanto per it giorno. 

o much for the night, and so much 
for the dfy ! 

The dise&e at length increased to 
auch a height, that I somewhat doubt- 
ed of my recovery . How much I now 
, regretted my foolish journey may be 
conjectured, by the consideration that 
I might have passed the winter con- 
tentedly at Paris, in the midst of my 
friends^ whilat, here, I was without 


help in life, and without a friend to 
close my eyes in death, or afford a 
word of consolation to a soul just 
ready to take its flight. Still, lest the 
monks should intrude themselves and 
make a complete end of me with 
their absurd prattle, I concealed all 
my apprehension as much as possible: 
I committed myself devoutly to the 
hands of the Most High and his pro- 
vidence. This, and the patience I 
had determined to exercise, bore me 
up against my fate, till it seemed to 
relent in my favour ; for, as I was 
one day looking out of my window, 
seeing a young frenchman, though a 
stranger, I begged him to come to 
me, telling him what 1 had suffered 
from my host, &c. Sympathising 
with my condition, he came in, ana 
told the latter such home truths, that, 
words arising, the Frenchman fol- 
lowed up his arguments with blows, 
tfnd, notwithstanding the landlord de- 
fended himself, lie made his way to 
niv room ; when, after informing me 
what had happened, (indeed I saw a 

f ood deal thro' a chink) he left me, 
ut soon returned again, desiripg me 
to get my things together, as he had 
provided me with fresh Quarters. 

Being thus happily delivered from 
this den of robbers, I recovered so 
effectu illy, that in a very short time 
I was able to walk out of the house. 
And iiow the beauty and magnificence 
of the buildings in Genoa excited my 
astonishment, for they exceeded my 
expectation, and every thing I had 
even read on the subject. In the street 
called Strada Nuova , (New Street), 
the buildings cannot be deemed simply 
houses, but palaces. In other streets, 
though inferior to this, there are 
numbers of fine houses, some of them 
constructed of marble, in several of 
the churches, the walls, and even the 
pavements are the same. 

[To be continued .] 

Animadversions updn the Obser- 
vations on the Gunpowdek-Plot. 
Sir, 

I N the whole course of my reading, 
1 do not remember having ever 
met with so gross an error as that 
committed by your correspondent in 
Jiis remarks on the Gunpowder-Hot. 
('See las t h umber Uni ver. Mag. p.J 13 ) 
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He truly observes, that, “ in reading 
the history of past events, great care 
ought to be taken in examining what 
we read and, had he attended to 
this admonition, it is scarcely possible 
that he should have made such a Ipng 
quotation from the work of a late 
illustrious patriot, respecting the ab- 
surdities of the Popish Plot, 1 6*78, in 
order to evince the propriety of ex- 
punging, from the Book of Common 
rrayer, the thanksgiving service for 
the deliverance of this nation from 
the Gunpowder Treason, 1605 ! — 
Confounding these very distant events 
together, he gravely remarks, “If 
Mr. Fox was now living, he would 
certainly (if applied to) make a mo- 
tion for leave .to 'bring in a bill to 
prevent our ottering thanksgiving to 
the Almighty on feigned pretences!” 

Ignorance, accompanied with mo- 
desty, ought ever to be treatod with 
indulgence ; but, when it assutnes a 
high dictatorial lone, and censures 
'‘those who take things upon trftst, 
rather than be at the trouble of ex- 
amining for themselves, * exposure of 
such presumption becomes a duty. 

It f indeed truly singular that one 
who thus publicly assumes the office 
of critic on the reign of James the 
First, should have tramcribed lrotn 
Fox the names of “ Tonge/’ “Oates/* 
'* Lord Stafford/’ and “ the King and 
his brother /’ without remembering 
that those characters did not flourish 
till long after the Gunpowder-Plot, 
and that James the First had no bro- 
ther ! The reality of the Gunpowder- 
Treason might indeed be contevSted 
on other grounds, and strong argu- 
ments might also be adduced in op- 
po ition 10 tho«e of Fox and Ilose re- 
specting tbe Popish- Plot : but I shall 
nojt, at present, occupy your valuable 
pages by the discussion. 

I have the honour to be. 


Sir, your *s, &c. 
Newcastle, March 10, 1610. 


J. s. 


On the Navigation of the 
Romans. 

I T was in the 403d year of the 
foundation of Rome, that the 
Ramans began to apply themselves 
seriously to navigation, and to form a 


navy. It is not, however, tabe ton* 
sidered, that they hid fto vessels be- 
fore that time, or that they had beveSr 
yet performed any expedition by 
The continual wars in ^thich they 
were engaged with their ?/eighboufn, 
both defensive and offensive, 
vented them paying thit attention 
wdiich was necessary to the equips 
ment of a fleet, or to carry on a naVm 
war with the same success as by latf&i 

Jn the year 4£)3, in which they 
began to signalise themselves on the 
ocean, it is certain that their vessel* 
were most rudely constructed; that 
they were not expert IP the manage- 
ment of them and even in the year 
563, in the war against Ant foams* 
they were not, according to the re- 
port of historians, far advanced iA 
the art of navigation. 

The Romans did not, like the Car- 
thaginians, apply themselves to navi- 
gation with a view of extending their 
commerce, but with the destgn of 
augmenting their power by extended 
conquests. Rome was not, however, 
deficient in merchants, who trafficked 
bv w'a ; and, in the different treaties 
which Rome entered into with Car- 
thage, it is evident that marine com- 
merce was mb wholly neglected. 

Polybius says, that before the first 
Punic war, the Romans had paid little 
or no attention to navigation. Sicily, 
he says, was the first foreign country 
on which they landed, for tne purpose 
of giving aid to the Mam&tinians ; 
but, he adds, that if was not in theit 
own vessels, but in thbse which they 
had borrowed from the Locrians and 
the Neapolitans, The Consul Dnillius 
then fought a battle with the Cartha- 
ginians, the enemies of the Mnmer- 
tinians, and captured a covered galley. 
— It was on the model of this galley 
that the Romans, in the space of two 
mouths, built a fleet of 1 20 gallies, 
with which they dared to attack, and 
defeated, the fleet of the Carthaginians, 
who, until that time, were the mastery 
of the Mediterranean. Polybius ad- 
mires, with good gtoonds, ibe bold- 
ness and the skill of the Romans on 
this occasion. Notwithstanding, it is 
not to be supposed that these vessels 
w*ere anything hut little basge* ; for 
Polybius asserts, that the naval battle, 
which the Cousuls Attiiius and Re- 
gulus fought against die fleet of the 
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Carthaginians, five years after the 
victory dtDullius, every vessel carried 
300 rowers and 30 soldiers. The 
Roman fleet, which consisted of 330 
covered gailies, defeated the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, which consisted of 350 
vessels. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of 
Polybius, it cannot be denied that tfie 
Romans were .acquainted with navi- 
gation long before the first Punic war. 
This same author mentions a treaty 
entered into between the Romans, 
and the Carthaginians in the 24 5 of 
the foundation of Rome, under the 
first consuls, that is, about 250 years 
before the first Punic war, by which 
the Romans engaged, as well as for 
themselves as for their allies, not to 
navigate beyond the cape which co- 
vered Carthage to the northward ; — 
granted that they were not driven by 
contrary winds. By a second treaty, 
made in the year 402, we see the 
Romans exercising piracy. In another 
treaty, mentioned by Titifs Livy, be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, in the 
year 473, it was stipulated, that the 
Carthaginians should furnish to the 
Romans vessels in time of need, whe- 
ther for commerce or for war ; whence 
we may conclude, that the Romans 
had not, in fact, at that time a marine 
of any magnitude, but that their 
thoughts began To be directed to nau- 
tical affairs. 

In the year 4l6, that is, 74 years 
before the first Punic war, the Romaus 
destroyed the, port of Autium, and 
paptured 22 gailies, six of which were 
adorned with a prow, or figured head. 
The Consul Moenins burned the six 

f illies, and placed the prows in the 
ostrum ; aud the other gailies he 
conyeyed to Rome up the Tiber. — 
They who affirm that these prows, 
which adorned the Rostrum, were 
captured from the Carthaginians, la- 
bour under a very groat mistake f for 
they have only to consult Polybius, 
and other historians, to ascertain the 
truth. 

In the year 445, the office of Naval 
Decemvir was created at Rome; the 
business of which was to equip and 
maintain the vessels of the republic. 
From this it is evident, that, before 
tBe first runic war, the Romans were 
not, in reality,, very powerful by seaj 
bat tpat t feey were in possession of 3 


number of vessels, and were engaged 
in several maritime expeditions : and 
it is in this sense that the words of 
Polybius ought tp be understood, 
when he says, that, before the first 
Punic war, the Romans had paid no 
attention to navigation, because it is 
true, that, at that time, they had not 
studied it with that precision which 
'Was so conspicuous in after times, 
and because thdy had not, at that 
time,’ fought any naval battles. 

The Carthaginians were, as has 
been before remarked, the masters 
of the Mediterranean, and they shared 
ail the commerce of it with the Ty 
rians, their allies ; and, directing all 
their views and all their enterprises 
to the uiaintainance and success of 
that commerce, flieir thoughts were 
consequently directed to the accumu- 
lation of riches; and, on the most 
trivial pretext, they often ravaged the 
coasts. of Italy. “ It is the sea,” (the 
Consul Mai cins said to them, in ttys 
time of the third Punic war, in de- 
daring to them the decree of the 
senate for the destruction of their 
city), “ it is the sea, and your over- 
grown riches, which are the cause of 
your ruin ; it is the command of the 
sea which made you invade Sicily, 
and afterwards Spain. Even in time 
of peace you attacked our merchant 
veshcls ; and, to conceal the horror of 
your crime, you threw the sailors 
into the sea.’* 

By degrees, the Romans, having 
formed-a powerful navy for the safety 
of Italy, and to favour her commerce 
and that of her tallies, began by dis- 
puting with Carthage the empire of 
the seas, and defeated her in several 
engagements. It is, however, true, 
that they, on the other hand, were 
often defeated ; that several of their 
fleets were wrecked, even to The loss 
of, at one time, 200 vessels, at ano- 
ther 50, at another 100. "It was then 
that the Carthaginians, reinstated in 
the empire of the sea, laid waste those, 
parts of Italy most proximate to 
Sicily. The Romans were then in- 
duced to re-establish their marine, 
to contend with the tyrants of the 
Mediterranean. They therefore 
formed a' fleet of 200 gailies, and, by 
the victory which it gained under the 
command of the Consul Lutatius, it* 
the year $11* put a period to tfib 
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war, which had continued for 24 
years, and in which Carthage lost 500 
gallies and Rome 700 ; and the treaty 
which was concluded, confirmed to 
the Romans the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, and the evacuation of Sicily 
by the Carthaginian troops. 

Jt was not only with the Cartha- 
ginians that the Roman* had to con- 
tend with at sea: the Jllvrians, and 
especially the Istrians and Liburninns, 
people who inhabited the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic gulf, carried pi- 
racy at that time to an alarming 
height. Teuta. ’heir queen, sanctioned 
them in their lawless undertakings, 
and permitted them to pillage every 
vessel, to whatever nation it might 
belong. As they often attacked the 
Italian merchants, and treated them 
in the most inhuman manner, they 
made themselves odious to the Ro- 
mans, who were in possession # of a 
great part .of Italy, ana who had great 
and numerous allies. The senate 
thereto: c began by sending Ambassa- 
dors to Teuta, w ho w as a woman of 
a most ferocious nature. She received 
the ambassadors in a most haughty 
and uncourteous manner, and carried 
her barbarity so far as to order one of 
them to be put to cleat h, under the 
pretext that he had used disrespectful 
language to her. The Romans de- 
clared war against her, and cariicd it 
on with so much success, that they 
constrained her to sue for peace, it 
was granted to her, under the harsh 
conditions that she should abandon 
all Illyria, and have only two Brigan- 
tines at sea, which should not be al- 
lowed to pass the city of Lissus, situ- 
ate on the confines ot Macedonia. 
•The Istrians, however, remained 
not faithful to the treaty; they re- 
commenced their ordinary pillages, 
and attacked the Roman vessels laden 
with corn for Rome. The Romans 
had recourse again to arms, and pu- 
nished them. Demetrius, the Pna- 
lerian, put to9eawith 50 brigantines. 
He was defeated by the Consul Emi- 
lios, to whom the honours of a tri- 
umph were adjudged for the victory. 

The peace between Rome and Car- 
thage having continued for 23 years, 
was at last broken by the siege of 
Sagentum, a city in alliance with the 
republic, and which Hannibal, the 
meconcileable eaeifoy of the Romans, 


ventured to attack, against the faith 
of the treaty concludedwith Aldrubal. 
This gave rise to the second Punic 
war, which lasted 17 years. Hannibal 
penetrated into Italy, and having 
gained several victories, he encampeu 
at the very gates of Rome. To mak& 
a diversion, Scipio received orders to 
pas£ over into Sicily, and thence into 
Africa. It is astonishing that, in the 
course of six weeks, reckoning from 
the day on which the trees were cut, 
he succeeded in building 50 gallies, 
armed, equipped, and placed them in 
a situation to join the fleet destined 
for his expedition. Hannibal was re- 
called to Africa, and conquered by 
Scipio. — The Carthaginians were 
obliged to sue for peace; and the 
treaty which was imposed upon them 
stipulated, that, henceforth, they 
should only maintain ten galties; that 
the remainder of their gallics should 
be delivered to the Romans, to whom 
they were also to restore all the ves- 
sels captured from them. Even the 
size of the vessels was fixed which 
they w ere to employ, in future, in the 
fisheries or in the transportation of 
merchandise. Scipio burned before 
their eyes 500 vessels of different 
sizes, which, it is reported by his- 
torians, gave them greater chagrin 
than if he had burned their city. The 
Romans then became absolute masters 
of the sea, after having destroyed the 
empire of the Carthaginians, their 
commerce became more flourishing, 
and brought luxury and superfluity 
to Rome. R. H. 

[To he continued.'] 

Reply to Inixa gator’s Enquiry re- 
specting a Halfpenny of George 
the First. 

Sir, 

T HE enquiry of your correspon- 
dent about the Halfpenny of 
George the First, 1722 , is answered 
simply by saying, that it is merely 
the knee and drapery about it of Bri- 
tannia, that resembles* bv accident, 
a Rat. s 

George the Second's halfpence, and 
many since, assume, more or less 
heightened by the imagination, the 
same appearance. 

Yourtb&c, 

March n, 1*10. 



The Love Feast, or The Saint's Carousal. 


A8T ; or, T he Saint’s 
Ia,$PVJSA|„ 


m 

Tun Love F^j 
Sir, 

S HOULD you think the following 
subject possessed of sufficient 
merit to admit of an insertion in the 
columns of your amusing publication, 
it is touch at your disposal. \ 

Your's> fee. 

A Lovbk of real Wit. 

Sketch of a dramatic piece, entitled 
The Love Feast, or The Saint's Ca- 
rousal , intended to have been ode red 
tor representation at one of the thea- 
tres, but abandoned on account of the 




to adorn her faded and withered 
charms, which, though having lost 
the lustre and bloom of youth, never* 
timeless do not fail to t€ rouse the Ve- 
nus loitering in the veins” of this pure 
and immaculate saint, now near sixty 
years old, the Rev. Mr. Cantington. 

The second scene shews Canting- 
ton and his spouse waiting, at the 
upper part of a large room, to receive 
the company; at the extremity of 
which appears his clerk, who officiates 
as door-keeper. In a few minutes the 
apartment becomes almost inundated 
by women and numerous . babes of 
grace: amidst the foremost of the 

crowd are the fanatics IVeakmind, 

^te^of ^Mr .Tiook’s far ee of Killing Allfaith , Humdrum , Lacknose , and 


no Murder , a part of which was 
qbliged to be expunged, owing to its 
containing a satire on methodism. 

iffiAMATIS PERSONS. 

Men . 

Rev. Mf. Cantington, (minister of 
Save-all Chapel), 


Mr. Straight hair - 
Weak mind 

Allfaith - 
Lacknose 


(his clerk). 

(a fanatic), 
(ditto). 

(ditto, hut with- 
out a nose). 

Hmndium - - (a fanatic, but 
deaf ). 

JLapstone - (a cobler). 

Women. 

L— y Sanctity, (Cantington's spouse). 
Mrs* Fraiiflesh, (beloved by Weak- 
mind). 

Followers, Visitors, &*c. &c. 

The first scene discovers Canting- 
ten and his clerk busily employed in 
making preparations for* the carousal, 
which ultimately appear^ to be the 
toptf abandoned and carnal revel that 
was ever witnessed. Beer is altoge- 
ther excluded, but wine and all sorts 
of spirituous liquors are to be had in 
abundance, under the weak and ridi- 
culous pretext that the former was 
4wed*at the supper of Capernaum, and 
that in the latter, the word spirituous 
bears some analogy to the word spi- 
ritual } when /the clear and obvious 
reason is, that Qantington anticipates 
that commodities cannot fail to 


Fraitflesh . The hectic glow of rage 
tints the cheek of Cantington, on his 
observing an old cobier forcing his 
way through the throng* and careless- 
ly seating himself between two fe- 
males : hut, for reasons best known 
to himself (but which hereafter ap- 
/ ' he thinks it most expedient* to 
l>e silent, and allow this disciple of 
Crispin to remain in the room. The 
doors being closed, Cantington opens 
the love least with giving out the song 
that is usually sung upon these occa- 
sions, which is a* compilation of the 
grossest impurity and obscenity : dur- 
ing the chaunt of this song of a bag- 
nio, which Cantington has the effron- 
tery tp term a hymn, the cobler ip 
observed to be particularly delighted, 
and is freauently seen tipping L— y 
Sanctity tne wink. Weakmtnd be r 
trays emotions of jealousy at his ob- 
serving the votary of Venus, (Lack- 
nose), casting several amorous glances 
at Mrs. Frailfiesh. The song being 
finished, the cobler, without any ce- 
remony, takes from under his coat, 
a tobacco-pipe. In endeavouring to 
reach the candle, for the purpose of 
lighting it, he throws his arm care- 
lessly on the shoulder of the lady whp 
sat on hi£ left, and with the same neg- 
ligence whiffs a quantity of smoke in 
the face of the other who happened 
to sit on his right *, who, provoked at 
this unmannerly conduct, is on tbp 
point of appealing tp Mr. Cantington * 
which, the cobler observing, and wiah- 


b«, grtdifrtog to the depraved and vi- ing for a seat where he could be more 
liatodiMtf&of his expected visitants. aUiherty f he callout lustily, “ I say. 
In me back scene L~y Sanctity is faster Can tingtpp, suppose I < 
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other tlteto rtwmy a year ; aye, and 
itiftflf ft good g&me at cribbage have 
we md together t and as for the mat- 
ter &f that, I don't mind challenging 
any*of the company to play a game at 
ftmt fbr a glass of gin* He proceeds 
ill this lovt and vulgar strain, and 
talks to Cantington about their old 
aWteethearts, (to which part of his 
discourse H— y Sanctity seems to pay 
particular attention), when Canting- 
tbit, enraged beyond all bounds at his 
impudent freedom, is about to order 
him to be kicked out of the room, 
but, recollecting from a circumstance 
which occurred, some years ago, that 
Jhe was entirely in the ppwer of this 
than, and that the consequence of his 
Chastising him might be the loss of 
his own reputation, he prudently 
checks himself, and entreats of the 
cobler, in a mild and humiliating man- 
ner, to conduct himself more proper- 
ly, and not to disturb the good rfhler 
and peaefe that prevail among those 
whom he piously terms his “ svveSt 
babes of grace/’ and whom lie empha- 
tically calls his “ dear and tender 
flock.” Here, several old women 
turn up their eyes, and exclaim, — 
" What a fine man ! 0 ! he’s a dear 
man !’* The health of Cantington is 
then proposed, and drank with the 
warmest enthusiasm. Cantington, 
who had been secretly congratulating 
himself upon the zeal which w as ma- 
nifested towards him by his deluded 
followers, rises from his seat, and, 
after having returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him, enters 
into a long exhortation ; recommend- 
ing them to be firm and united ; and 
not to be led away by those whom, he 
admits, are the most dangerous ene- 
mies they have to cope wiln ; namely, 
the avowed advocates of sound reason : 
but/ to be strenuous in their endea- 
vours to persecute the established 
church, to use all their exertions to 
bring its ministers into disrepute and 
contempt, whicb^ he acknowledges 
can only be effected , through the 
means of vilifying, and calumniating 
their characters. This chMiolical ana 
illiberal part of his speech seems to 
delight Weukwind in nartkrtflar, whose 
countenance betrays riis internal feel- 
ings of exultation and satisfaction.— 
Cwitinglon then enters into a long 
and laboured: argument upon the iti- 
Cnivebsaj. Mao. Vql ♦ XIJI. 


efficacy of good i/torks ; he dftpregfttef 
the system pursued by the moral 
preachers ; and lie feebly attempts to 
turn, into ridicule, all moral ami vlr* 
tuous acts, alleging, that faith has nd+ 
thing to do With works, nor work! 
with faith; that they are both dift* 
tinett and comet udes with asserting* 
that it is j'aith and faith alone that 
they can with safety rely upon. Thift 
doctrine, which , in any other company 
but those of Fanatics, would have oeen 
despised as contemptuously absurd 
ana meanlv illiterate, seems to have 
great weight with, the present au- 
dience, who readily imbibe it as the 
pure and glorious precepts of truth. 
Its happy eh bets are particulm iy ob* 
servant on the amorous Laeknos% 
who, having no good works to boast 
of, is glad to catch nt any expedient 
that will reconcile his' enormities to 
his conscience. An unusual air of 
gaiety is visible in the countenance of 
File cobler, who is frequently seer* 
shrugging up his shoulders, as if con- 
gratulating himself upon the expected 
success of some secret exploit. The 
company are summoned to the tea- 
room, upon which the cfcrtaiif falls, 
and closes the first act. 

1 he second act commences with a 
view of the company seated at tea, 
when they are shortly thrown into 
the greatest alarm apd confusion by A 
cry of distress from the adjoining 
room. A natural curiosity occasions 
them to rise ami endeavour to ascer* 
tain the cause of the alarm ; when the 
scene draws, and, astonishing to re- 
late, discovers the deaf man (Hum* 
drum) almost exhausted by the re- 
pealed efforts which he has made to 
rise from his seat: some attributed 
this to a visitation for some direful 
sin that he had committed; others, 
that he is a hypocrite io Zion ; when 
Cantington, perceiving the effect this 
incident has upon his deluded visitors, 
with that dexterity which is his gene- 
ral characteristic, turns it to his ad- 
vantage, exclaiming, that He verily 
believes, from hi* hearr, tliat it is the 
works of the devil, who has obtained 
a temporary triumph over their bro- 
ther in faitn ; and assures then), that 
it shall be of short duratioft, for hta 
master has given him power to coun- 
teract all the attempts of Satan* Wbdn, 
applying both his arms to the deaf 
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man, (and possessing; great bodily 
Strength), in a few minutes he tears 
him from his seat. A miracle 1 a mi- 
racle ! is called out from all parts of 
the room ; when a shriek from the 
ladies gives warning of some dreadful 
disaster ; it is then discovered that a 
part of the breeches of the deaf man, 
which had stuck by him for so many 
years, and occasions a posterior view 
that is rather discomposing to the 
muscles of the ladies, adheres to his 
seat. Cantington seizes the moment 
of confusion, and conducts the deal 
man up stairs ; whence they both 
shortly return, and behold, Canting- 
ton has lent him an old pair of lea- 
thern breeches.** An inquiry is now 
made into the cause of this ludicrous 
occurrence, when it appears (from a 
person who had been an eye-witness 
to the whole affair) to have been a 
mere trick of the cobler, ^ r ho, en- 
taged at the deaf man incommoding 
liim, (during Cantington’s exhorta- 
tion), in his endeavouring to catch the 
dear words with his ear-pipe, had re- 
venged himself by putting a huge 
,piece of Wax under nis seat, which, 
m the course of a little time, naturally 
prevented him from rising. Canting- 
4on approaches the cobler with the 
intention of kicking him out of the 
room, which the cobler being aware 
>of, rushes towards him and whispers 
in his ear, “ Remember the bastard 
child.'* These words have the effect of 
an electric shock upon Cantington, 
whose countenance immediately 
^changes, and who, after some con- 
versation with the cobler, comes for- 
ward and apologizes for his behaviour, 
assuring the company that he had ex- 
pressed the greatest contrition, and 
bad promised to conduct himself for 
the future with the strictest propriety. 

The affair being thus adjusted, the 
company again retire to the tea-foom, 
whpre they remain till supper is an- 
nounced, to which they sit down; 
and, after having heartily eaten, or 
rather gormandized, and the cloth is 
on the point of being removed, the 
cobler, who has been too frequent in 

finable to stop the jeffect o / the sick- 
ness which had been for some time 
gradually coming upon him, gives a 
most tremendous heave, which not 
•nly deluge# the table-d 9 tb 4 but be- 


spatters the dresses of several females* 
particularly that of L-—y‘ Sanctity’s. 
Cantington, at this incident, loses his 
temper so far as to lay violent hands 
on the cobler, who, not relishing the 
leathering he is receiving, calls out 
lustily, t( Remember tne bastard 
child.*’ This he repeated several 
times, when the fanatics press round 
him eager to ascertain his meaning. 
He assures them that he was, in early 
life, the intimate friend of Cantington, 
and that he had, on one occasion, 
bailed him on his being arrested by 
the parish officers for a bastard child. 
Cantington, at this exposure, becomes 
almost frantic; his only means now 
left of gettihg rid of this troublesome 
and, as he feared, fatal guest, was by 
sending for a constable, which he ac- 
cordingly does, who takes this disci- 
ple of Crispin, this humorous wag, to 
the watchhouse, where he is left to 
repese for the night. The company 
being now no longer under any re- 
straint as to the presence of Canting- 
ton, abandon themselves to all kinds 
of revelry, and the piece concludes, as 
the curtain descends, with a confused 
view of the men in amorous dalliance 
with the women in all parts of the 
room. 

On some Peculiarities of the 
Scottish Ritual. 

Sir, 

T HERE is nothing more humilia- 
ting to the pride of man than 
the reflection that all his institutions, 
and all his schemes, have a principle 
of error and corruption in them which 
intercepts perfection. Swelling with 
his own importance, and fdll of the 
idea of his intellectual capacity, he 
rears his artificial fabrics in society, 
bids the world look on and admire, 
exults in bis own greatness, and dies 
in the soothing idea that he has built 
for eternity. Another generation 
comes with curious and inquiring 
eyes j inspects his labours, shews their 
faults, and where their weakness lies* 
wonders at the ignorance of their fore- 
fathers, and either puts down the en- 
tire structure, or patches it with party- 
coloured shreds, and leaves the motley 
whole a spectacle of human folly. It 
is thus mankind proceed from age to 
age, each naan perfect ia fancied wis- 
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dom, and thinks the horizon which kind, yet I honour the very name of 
bounds his own eves the utmost reach religion too much not to m pleased * 
ofmmd. But, the progress of im- with its form. But what is the oaten - 
provement is still going on, and pro- sible cause of all this sacred earnest- 
oably will continue to proceed till ness ? To whom is it directed } By 
future ages shall perhaps look back what means are they thus enabled to 
upon the present only as the cradJe of offer up their devotion to the only 
invention, and wonder how we lived true and living God ? By him who 
beneath privations of which we have perished for us; by him whose blood 
now no idea. ^flowed as a propitiation for mankind* 

These reflections have been excited They keep the birth-day of a child 5 
by considering an inconsistency in they celebrate their own wedding-day, 
the Scottish ritual. In adverting to however little cause they may have for 
this I wish not be told upon what rejoicing; they are outrageously loyal 
authority of what reformer, or upon in their tumultuous commemoration 
what principle it is founded* I view of the king’s birth day 3 yet, they at- 
it as a matter of feeling and of com- feet to pass by with idle indifference 
mon sense, (for religion is regarded the anniversary of that day on which 
in its best light when it is so regard- His was bom who brought truth into 
ed), and care not for any abstract no- the world, and that day on which he 
tions, or for any subtle refinements perished in bitter agonies for revolted 
which may be acid uced in vindication, man! To all who call themselves 
or support. They would only prove Christians, whatever other accidental 
that man, when he forsakes nature to and schismatic designation they may 
follow man, follows a feeble and un- have, these days ought to be of eter- 
certai 11 light that will lead him iftfo nal importance, and! cannot trust tlie 
absurdities, which pure and unsophis- sanctity of that religion which has 
ticated feeling could never be guilty invented any sophistry by which it is 
of. enabled to hush the most Natural 

In the Scotch church, neither feelings of every breast. Do we not 
Christmas day nor Good Friday are esteem those from whom we receive 
observed as festivals. Remember, I the smallest benefit } Do we not love 
do not cavil here from bigotry or su- to perpetuate some memorial of any 
perstition ; my heart would cleave as man who has distinguished himself 
readily, my mind would trust as free- and ‘become endeared to us by his 
ly, and my confidence grow as strong- virtues ? Do not political views even 
ly, to a presbyterian, (considered teach these very people to observe, 
merely as such), as to any other sec- with boisterous pomp, the virtual 
tary. But I wish to consider it in natal day of an earthly sovereign ?•— 
another light. The Scotch are, exter- And yet they can find miserable argu- 
nally, a very religious people 3 they ments sufficient to justify, to their 
affect a most solemn and perennial own breasts, so glaring a deviation 
devotion 3 the streets on a Sunday from the most natural dictates of the 
morning, about half-an-hour before heart: and to increase the absurdity 
service, resemble more the avenues they have their own arbitraiy sacra- 
leading to some exhibition than to ments ; when, for I know not how 
church ; all business is suspended 3 many days, every shop is shut at a 
there are some who would shudder certain hour, and such sanctified faces 
with horror at the idea of writing a parade the streets that you would 
common letter of business on this imagine doomsday to be near. * 
day, and every thing, except walking All this is to me, 1 confess, inexpli- 
and talking, eating and drinking* cable. I may be wrong in my esti- 
which approximates in the least to- mate of its impropriety, and grave 
wards the occupations of the week churchmen may come forth and give 
are abstained from with cautious piety, me reasons for it 3 but fill they can 
AU this is very well ; and though I convince me that it Is safer to follow 
Cannot find that, with all this obtru- purblind man in his vagaries, and 
slvp publicity and ceaseless continuity forsake the voice of nature tanker un- 
of religious zeal, they possess one biassed dictates, I should hear them 
fipgle virtue above the rest of mao- with contempt, I repeat lt,a poopi# 
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may be neither worse nor better for 
>b*ejrvjpg or not observing particular 
•ttstkals: far be such narrow bigotry 
rom my mind $ Action, and not pre- 
cept, is the criterion of man? here and 
hereafter ; but 1 must ever regard 
such an abdication of innate feeling 
for any scholastic refinement-., for any 
collusions of sophistry, as an additional 
proof that reason is. a blessing only 1 
while she waits on nature. W. M. 
Edinburgh, March 4, 1810. 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 

Sir, # 

T HE following^ narrative by Ma- 
dame de Gtafigny has never jet 
been translated. It has undoubted 
merit 1 . Mr. Mudford, in his life of 
Madame de Grafigny, prefixed to his 
translation of her “ Peruvian Letters/* 
gives the following account of it. 

(t Several literary persons bad form- 
ed themselves into a society, of which 
abe ifras invited to be a member ; and 
she was compelled to furnish some- 
thing for the Recueil of these literati, 
which was published in 1745, in one 
volume duodecimo. 

The offering she presented was 
the most celebrated in the collection. 
It was called* Nuuvelle Espagnole ; le 
mauvais Exe tuple produit aulant de 
vertus que de vices . The very title is 
maxim, and the work is full of such, 
’he style of this romance is florid, 
and sometimes extravagant ; but it is 
hot without merit. It did not, how- 
ever, meet the approbation of her as- 
sociates, and, indignant at some rail- 
lery that was directed against her, she 
produced, as a sort of triumphant vin- 
dication, the Letters of a Peruvian 
princess* 

Such being the work, perhaps you 
will not think a translation of it an 
unacceptable article for your Maga- 
zine: and if so, the following on^ is 
pmch at your service. 

* I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
London, Inarch x X4, lBlQ. W. 

& SfANisn Ta^r. 

Bq 4 edesmpk produces as many vir- 
tues as vices* 

Alphiiwso the ypnng, oonvinp*d, 
from the general Wprder which pre- 
yaded Jo 'jtbe dMngUom of Castile at 


the death of Alphonso the Cruel, that 
extreme severity is not the best sup- 
port of law, resolved, when he as- 
cended the throne, to calmthe mmds 
of his subjects, to give confidence to 
their hearts,. and to produce as much 
happiness as his predecessor had pro- 
duced misery. 

Born, like all men, with that incli- 
nation to rule, winch is called tyranny 
when abused by moiiarchs, Alphonso 
would, perhaps, have been unjust and 
sanguinary, if he liad succeeded to a 
good king; his taste for society was 
thwaited by his distrustful and suspi- 
cions character ; both the one and the 
other, supported by authority, equally 
impelled his indignation and his be- 
nevolence; violent, absolute,' inhu- 
man, he tempered those royal vices 
by a happy peculiarity of nature, aided 
by that enlightened self-love which 
finds a more delicate pleasure in the 
victory that is obtained over the pas- 
sions, than in the delight of gratifying 
them. 

It required many years to regain the 
confidence and to bring back to the 
court those proud Castilians whom 
proscriptions, or a lofiy spirit of 
independence had removed. 

Don Pedro de Medina was one of 
the last who made his appearance 
there : his father had lost his head 
upon the scaffold by the decree of 
Alphonso the Cruel ; left, at a very 
fender age, to the guidance of a vir- 
tuous mother, lie had shared her. mis- 
fortunes and her affection with au 
amiable sister, whose upright, noble, 
and generous character unfolded itself 
only/n the features of simplicity, of 
mildness, and of confidence. 

Contrasts are more frequently the 
basis of intimate connection than si- 
milarity of disposition : we seek, in 
others, die virtues and the good qua- 
lities which do not interfere with our 
own ; indulgence towards those errors 
which we have not nurse! ve3, gives 
an appearance of superiority which 
indemnifies us for what they make 
us suffer. ‘ * 

The haughty character of Don Pe- 
dro inspired his sister witli that firm- 
ness of soul which is so necessary to 
the conduct of woman, hut wjiicn is 
so neglected in her education. The 
reason of Elvira, supported by the 
charms of persuasion, tempered the 
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proud feelings of her brother. If she 
found in him what gratified her taste 
for elegant literature, (which women 
rarely acquire, and always too late), 
Don Pedro found, in the unaffected 
confidence ot his sister, the delights 
of intercourse, which were pure and 
interesting. Thus, necessary to each 
other, the ties ot blood scarcely form- 
ed any part of their mutual attach- 
ment ; and peiliaps it was, therefore, 
the more solid. 

Elvira was eighteen, and her bro- 
ther twenty-five, when their mother 
died, and Alphonso recalled them to 
court, by re-establishing Don Pedro 
in the official situations which his fa- 
ther had possessed. He did not quit his 
solitude \ he was torn from it out of re- 
gard to his amiable sister : his indepen- 
dent character would have led him to 
refer that kind of empire which he 
ad established in his retreat, to di- 
vided honours with his equals ; but, 
too just to condemn Elvira to ob- 
scurity, he did not hesitate to obey 
the orders of the king. 

They were received at court as all 
that is new is received there. Though 
there were many very beautiful wo- 
men, the regularity, of their features 
was soon effaced by the modesty, the 
dignity, and the graces of Elvira’s 
countenance. She had what is called 
an interesting figure : curiosity, admi- 
ration, and a desire to please her, 
were the predominant feelings in the 
hearts of the men : fear, jealousy , and 
vexation prevailed in those of the 
women : nobody spoke but of Elvira. 

The king knew but the transient 
emotions of love : hence, he was long 
deceived in those which he began to 
feel for Elvira : in honouring the bro- 
ther with his favour, in overloading 
him with benefits, he thought he was. 
obeying only the dictates of genero- 
sity, instead of yielding to the dawn- 
ing feelings which his sister had in- 
spired. iJon Pedro attributed the 
king's favour to himself: how could 
he do otherwise ? The fillet which 
bnnds the eyes of presumption is 
thicker than that which covers the 
eyes of love. 

With regard to Elvira it was not 
surprising that she had still less pene- 
tration : a young girl, upon her en- 
trance into the world, ts too much 
occupied with conciliating the ideas 


which she receives with those which: 
she had previously formed, to 
beyond appearances. . 

Elvira reasoned, but her heart w m 
yet untouched by tbat feeling, which 
is infallible, which is incfiiiitable^ 
which is superior to reason, and which 
ought perhaps to be called instinct : 
it reqqired an opportunity to be deve- 
loped, and that opportunity soon oc- 
curred. 

The kingdom began to assume an 
appearance of such tranquillity, that 
the monarch was enabled to devote 
some lime to pleasure: he even 
thought it necessary to his policy : it 
was of importance to occupy or to 
amuse indolent courtiers : it was 
from reasons of state, therefore, that 
he gave entertainments : but Elvira 
appeared at court only on those days, 
and he frequently gave them. 

Towards the end of autumn therft 
was a hunt, to which the king invited 
all the ladies : Elvira, who was not 
4bnd of noisy sports, suffered every 
one to pass her who was eager to fol> 
low the prince, in order that she might 
ramble more easily. When they 
thought themselves no longer ob- 
served, she proposed to Isabella de 
Mendoza to retire and repose them- 
selves. Having given orders to their 
attendants to watt for them, they en» 
tered into the wood, and sat down at 
the foot of a tree, whose thick foliage 
formed a kind of bower. 

While Elvira resigned herself to the 
charms of nature, and was delightfully 
enjoying the freshness of the air, the 
gentleness of silence, and the tender 
obscurity of the forest, Isabella was 
wholly occupied in arranging a feather 
in her hat : their occupations were 
characteristic of each. 

It was not that Isabel!^ was without 
the necessary qualifications to be bet- 
ter: but her mind, dazzled by the 
fire of her imagination, displaced her 
good qualities, and evep her defects : 
a coquette with sincerity, her can- 
dour was more dangerous than the 
most skilful art ; to serv^ber friends, 
she sacrificed every thing, even se- 
cresyj officious, and no less eager 
than imprudent, she, did harm with 
the best intentions : her kindness pro- 
cured her friends, and her sincerity 
gave her lovers : she was every where, 
and every where she was Joyed, 
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1 Elvira often saw her, not only from 
friendship, but to gratify the passion 
which her brother nad conceived for 
her. 

The pleasure of conversing with 
herself would have kept Elvira long 
silent : but Isabella, who thought only 
when speaking, soon broke it. 44 You 
•are dreaming, said she to Elvira, (as 
she drew from her pocket a small 
mirror, to see if any thing else needed 
to' be adjusted in her dress). 44 Ah !” 
replied Elvira, 44 who would not ad- 
tnfre such- beautiful objects ?” 44 What 
is it you see/’ answered Isabella with 
Vivacity. 44 These trees/’ said Elvira, 
** this turf, this verdure, this delightful 
calm which overpowers the senses — ” 
•'What!'* interrupted Isabella, burst- 
ing into a laugh, 44 are these the ob- 
jects of your profound meditation ?” 
44 Can there be any tiling more de- 
lightful/’ said Elvira, 44 than the 
works of nature?” — 44 Yes, much !” 
answered Isabella ; 44 to me, nothing 
is so irksome as its eternal sameness ? 
one might Jive for centuries without 
hoping to see any thing new : always 
the same objects produced upon the 
same plan. Animals differ from us 
only by a few external shades : it is 
said, that even plants have some affi- 
nities with living beings. If you ad- 
mire all that, I do not ; I think it very 
ill managed. That order of the sea- 
sons, which is deemed so marvellous, 
appears to me only a succession of a 
thousand different inconveniences. — 
The spring would appear to me to be 
agreeable enough, if it were better 
understood ; but always leaves, always 
verdure, always grass, is insupport- 
able. I confess, however, that there 
is in all these things a basis, of which 
better might be made ; with a little 
taste I would, without changing any 
thing, render nature almost as beau- 
tiful as art. 

“ For example, I would have the 
iHape of the trees nearly the same as 
at present, but they should all have 
•their leaves en camaieu , of different 
colours; ofie, a rose colour, another 
blue, a third red. If shades should 
be wanting, I would imagine so many 
new ones, that none of them should 
resemble each other. Instead of this 
rough, useless, disagreeable bark, my 
trees should be invested with mirrors : 
wHfc or «ix # faand»Qroe corner?, 


and as many men, a forest would then 
be as gay as a ball-room ; more inge- 
nious than nature, I would render my 
forests no le3S delightful by night 
than by day, by embellishing all the 
brandies or my fine catnayeux with 
those fire insects, which would pro- 
duce an admirable effect. 

44 I would have it, also, .literally 
true, that we walked upon nothing 
but flowers 5 I would have them all 
as low as the turf, and of more various 
colours than my trees ; in short, what 
could I not imagine to give grace to 
this insipid uniformity of nature ?” 

Isabella would doubtless have gone 
still further with the reform ox the 
universe, but she was interrupted by 
a cry from Elvira, who precipitately 
arose : Isabella did the same, without 
knowing what caused the fright of 
her companion. They were about to 
depart in haste, when a young man, 
covered with blood, fell just at their 
feet. 

Compassion succeeded to fear.— » 

44 Let ns remain/* said Elvira, 44 .or 
this poor wretch might ]>erish for 
want of help.*’ They approached to- 
wards him, but found him senseless. 

44 1 believe he has only fainted,” said 
Isabella; 44 I will restore him.” — 
Immediately she drew from her pocket 
a small bottle of strong volatile elixir, 
which she sprinkled over his face; 
and, as it was principally in the head 
where the young man was wounded, 
the excessive pain which this caused 
soon restored him to bis senses. 

Elvira was the first object which 
he beheld : his eyes became fixed 
upon her, and seemed to acquire new 
animation : but the blood which he 
had lost, soon caused him to relapse ; 
his tender, expressive, and languish* 
ing looks, had excited a more lively 
sentiment than pity in the heart of 
Elvira; she sat down beside him, 
and, sustaining his head with one 
hand, she endeavoured to stanch the 
bleeding of his wounds with her hand- 
kerchief ; 4f Go, my dear Isabella,” 
said she, 44 go and call our servants, 
they will give more effectual aid than 
we dan to this unfortunate youth : he 
is surely deserving of all our care.” 

At the very moment when Isabelle 
was absent, the king, who*was look- 
ing for Elvira, arrived on the spot, - 

•fcypwed ty tbs whole court; ttaf 
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blushed as she beheld him, gently 
placed the head of the you# on the 
earth, arose, and turning towards the 
prince, " Ah ! Sire/* cried she, “ give 
orders that this young man may be 
tended, he is dangerously wounded.” 
f* Dp you know him, Madam,” asked 
the ling, with a manner as cold as 
Elvira’s was warm. “ No, Sire,” she 
replied, casting her eyes to the ground, 
" but, to need help it is sufficient to 
be unfortunate.” "You are right. 
Madam/’ said the king, somewhat 
embarrassed $ " you shall be obeyed.’* 
At the same time he ordered his sur- 
geons to inspect the wounds of the 
unknown. 

Elvira availed herself of that mo- 
ment to draw Don Pedro aside. " My 
brother/’ said she, " listen to me with 
indulgence : it seems that the destiny 
of this unhappy youth has conducted 
him to my feet : I cannot think of 
abandoning him: the orders of tjie 
kingjvill certainly be badly executed : 
Jet mm be carried to your house, I, 
entreat you : to feel that he does not 
merit his fate, it is sufficient to look 
at him.” “ 1 participate in your 
pity/* said Don Pedro 5 I will ask the 

king's permission : ” " But you 

must ask it with importunity,” in- 
terrupted Elvira, “ that you may not 
be refused.” “ You shall be satisfied,” 
replied Don Pedro, as he quitted her to 
approach the wounded man, whom 
the king was attentively regarding 
while his wounds were dressed. 

Though the eagerness of Elvira had 
seemed to displease the king, he could 
not contemplate the stranger more 
closely, without feeling Interested for 
him : instinct, which is always true, 
produces bad effects only in souls of 
inferior order : besides, the air, the 
shape, the dignified mien of the youth, 
which were evident even in the cala- 
mitous situation in which he was, 
sufficiently evinced that his birth and 
rank were above the common stand- 
ard. The king would fain have known 
more about him $ ' but, to all the ques- 
tions which were put to him, he re- 
plied only by signs of respect and 
gratitude 1 , 

As soon as the first bandages were 
applied, Don Pedro obtained from the 
. king, but pot without some difficulty, 
permission to have him conveyed to 
own house. Tjjf chace was over ; 


during their return, the whole con* 
versation turned upon tbe«event of the 
wounded man j among the courtiers, 
especially, conjecture was absolutely 
exhausted $ Elvira, thoughtful, with#* 
out partaking of the conversation, had 
probably her conjectures j but she 
communicated them to no one. 

Her first care, when she arrived at 
home*, was to give express orders, 
which were repeated a hundred times, 
that the unknown should be tended 
with every care which his condition 
required : Elvira, for the first time, 
would be obeyed : the heart is much 
more imperious than the mind. 

It was known, in a few days, that 
the stranger was out of peril $ but he 
did not speak : the surgeons explained 
that one of his wounas affected, con* 
siderably, the organs of speech and 
hearing, which,were always mutually 
affected : he was not, however, deaf ; 

1 but, according to them, he would be, 
nor could he be cured but by a miracle 
of art. 

This circumstance dashed the joy 
which Elvira had begun to feel, a* 
she learned that his life was no longer 
in danger : “ he will never speak/’ 
said she mournfully •, “ that is most 
unfortunate.” 

From the time when the event took 
place, of meeting with the stranger, 
Isabella had not quitted Elvira : she 
affected to court the notice of the 
stranger with an ardour of coquetry 
which plunged Don Pedro into de- 
spair, and caused much disquiet to 
Elvira: but the facility which she 
thus had of passing the afternoon in 
the chamber of the sick man, which 
decorum would have forbade her to 
do alone, and the pleasure which Don 
Pedro felt in seeing her so frequently , 
indemnified both the one and the 
other for the chagrin- which she 
caused them. These four persons 
were never apart, except when duty 
called Don Pedro to the court. * 

It is natural to think that people, 
who do not speak, do not hear : this 

{ >reiudice, added to what*the surgeons 
iadf said, made them forget that they 
spoke before a third person. 

One day, when Don Pedro wps 
violently reproaching Isabella respect- 
ing a long conversation which he bad 
had, at court, with Don Roderij jo, hi* 
enemy and hia rival* bo was mtonned 
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that a* person was warring from the works,? said Isabella s "if yon do not 
king, to Jtnow the state of the accustom your bean to be amused 
scran ger’s health. Den Predro left with every thing, you will seriously 
. the room to speak himself to the fall in love, the first time ybur sym- 
messenger. Isabella, seeing herself pathy is excited/' — “ That,” replied 
free, said to Elvira, “ your brother Elvira, t( would be the only way I 
becomes daily more insupportable : should ever wish to love : as involun- 
were it not for the friendship which tary love alone can be excusable, I 
2 have for you, I would immediately should think mysdf less culpable in 
renounce him.” " But, is be wrong ?” loving greatly than in lovhlg indif* 
replied Elvira gently. “ You know ferently. — “ Ah ! you will gt> fur- 
the hatred which Don Roderigo has ther,” replied Isabella; " once caught, 
fbr us* you know how dangerous lie you Would fear lest you did not love 
'Is; and you seem to be most famiK- enough. How I pity you! How 
arly intimate with him : nayjyou carry wretched will you be, should the de- 
your coquetry so far as to seem to wish fects of your lover sully and destroy 
to please this unknown, who,” added the pleasing idol that your heart had 
she sighing, "can never tell you if he formed.”— “ I should not think my- 
loves you : alas ! my brother is most self the more unhappy,” replied El- 
unhappy ! You pay no regard to his vira ; " methinks we should behold 
feelings though he adores you.”— the faults of those we love with the 
w Fine reasoning/* replied Isabella ; same eye as We 4° onr own 5 the love 
"if we are to estimate our love for that is displeased with them, is nothing 
others by the love which they have more than feeble friendship.*’ — “ You 
for us, then you love the king to dis* do not desire a perfect lover, lf\en/* 
traction.** — “You give a wrong mean-* said Isabella laughing. u I should not 
log to my words/* $aid Elvira, a little seek for a chimera, replied Elvira : 
obagrined ; " the king does not love " the virtues which merit general 
me ; and ev£t) if he did love me—” esteem would have the same right 
“ Well/’ interrupted Isabella , €t if he over mine : 1 am, besides, of opipion, 
did love you : finish as if it were true ; that happiness, which consists in the 
except yourself, no one doubts it: tender union of souls, depends upon 
what would you do ?’* While Isabella an irreproachable sincerity, and the 
was speaking, Elvira who was seated most ur» reserved confidence : I should 
oppowte to the stranger, met his eyes exact a great deal, and I should think 
which he Cast down with such an ex- myself but slightly loved if as much 
pmssion df sadness, that her vexation were not exacted of me. I could wish 
increased^ and she replied, more fbr- also that my lover should have can- 
eibly, " if he did love nie, I could dour enough not to seek to convince 
never love him : there is too much me of his sentiments, until he was 
disparity between his character and convinced of them himself ; and I do 
mine.”— What does that matter in not know/* added she; casting down 
a king/* replied Isabella'; 9€ it is not her eyes , if whether ! would not wish 
of much consequence even in a pri- him to be unhappy. We cannot be- 
vate individual: do we love every stow so much happiness upon one 
thing in our lover ? No : it cannot be : who is already happy.” - " Very well/* 
personal qualities and attractions are said Isabella, rising, " with this man* 
too much divided. You see that 1 ner of thinking we may produce the 
kwe, in your brother, the greatness felicity of others, but we certainly 
of 1 his sou! ; his integrity s I might shall not produce our own.” “ You 
teve, in another, his fine person, or are going,” said ljlvira : — “ No/* re- 
the charms of his fkce ; I engage with plied Isabella ; u wait a while ; I am 
no one ; I toll them frankly whatever going into this closet to write a song 
pleases or displeases me in them; which I have ma.de upon your bro- 
snd, if I were in your place, in telling ther’s humour : I wish to gfte it to 
Ute king that I loved him — ** ■ him : I stiali not be a mochent.” 

replied lElvira, " I do not tell Elvira would have fbhbwed her; 
Mm-floi your obstinacy drives me but, passing near the bed of the 
mad: I do not tell him so: I never stranger, he held her gently by her 
Will tea him m/W'JSo much the robe. " Stay* ^abteT&rirt;** Mi 
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te itra voice tliat could be heard only 
by ter ; <r I am that unhappy being 
who would have a right to please 
you, if to adore you were sufficient 
for that purpose. Your charms have 
seduced my reason : a just indignation 
against man had made me resolve to 
keep eternal silence with regard to 
them : love alone could have made 
me break that silence : if the offer of 
a pure and yet untouched heart, 
offend you, I will resume my former 
design: nothing can divert me from it** 
Elvira, at the voice of the stranger, 
was seized with such various and con- 
flicting sensations, that their effects 
were mutually suspended. She seem- 
ed to wish to go, but the stranger still 
holding her, "Pardon, Madam,” he 
continued, " the violence which I do 
you ; this is the decisive moment of 
my life : I am not so bold as to hope ; 
but I am too unfortunate to havd.any 
thing to fear. I have spoken, charm- 
tng Elvira ; you alone know, it ; lat 
every one else be ignorant of it ; 
keep my secret, it is the only favour 
which 1 demand at present : will you 
refuse me ? Reply, adored Elvira : 
let me hear from that dear mouth on£ 
word addressed to me : whatever it 
may be, it will be dear to my love/’ 

" I will keep your secret/’ said she 
with a timid voices “ only permit me 
to communicate it to my brother: 
he should be ignorant of nothing 
which I know 5 and you owe him 
your confidence.” 

" Your will is my law/' replied the 
stranger. " Tell my secret to Don 
Pedro j but, adorable Elvira,” added 
he, with tender hesitation, " will you 
tell him all ?” — " I shall hide nothing 
from him,” said she. "Ah, Madam, ’ 
replied the 'stranger, "my love touches 
ou but little. How great is mv un- 
appiness!” — "But wny,” said Elvira, 
perceiving then, for tne first time, 
that her emotions, were increasing. 
Fearing to say too 'much, she disen- 
gaged herself from the hands of the 
stranger, so agitated, that she dared 
apt enter the closet where Isabella 
was: she hastened to retire to her own. 

Hardly had she begun to feel that 
joy of heart which springs from the 
ttnegpected developement of an agree- 
iitle sensation, when Don Pedro ar- 
rived. 

[To be continued,] 
Universal Mao. Vol. XIII. 


Four Letters front — to 
Esa. describing his first interview, 
and subsequent . Passion for •— » 
Never before published . 

For the Universal Magazine • 
LETTER I. 

I T is pleasing to reflect how nume- 
* rolls are the channels through 
which opportunities for the production 
of human love arid affection may flow. 
Man, as a social being, branches out 
into endless ramificauons ; he enters 
one path, and sees only a few paces 
before him ; he goes on and expects 
to find it alike; he knows not what 
leasures or what woes await him in 
is course. I, who came here with 
the sullen intention of merely vege- 
tating, and neither hoped nor wished 
to give my better feelings play, soon 
felt my bosom warmed by friendship, 
and tasted some of the choicest hap- 
piness life has to bestow* But this I 
thought my resting place, nor did the 
future promise much beyond it.— I 
was deceived. Another region of de- 
light has opened upon me ; and plea- 
sure, tricked in her sweetest garb, 
gambols round my steps. Hope 
Fights her torch anew, and a thrilling 
ex racy, which springs from promised 
bliss, trembles through my heart. — 
Ah! should it be delusion— away 
with the hated thought. 

LETTER II. 

You are right, my friend * and if 
there be any excellence in divining 
what was never meant tb bg obscurg, 
that excellence is your's. Yes, woman 
4 the chief, is the only figure in the 
region of delight I have mentioned j 
nay more, she is a wife,? and a mother. 
Now, methinks, I see you pucker up 
your nose, and kuit your brows, and 
bite your nether lip, and twiddle with 
your fingers on the table, and Wonder 
a£ your poor, unhappy friend. *Fear 
hot : dispel all anxiety. I am indeed 
a man ; but the maft you know me. 
Prythee now do not tprture me, in 
your answer, with a tedious lecture 
about propriety, and danger, and the 
insidious nature of affection; and 
how it may lead me astray ; and hefty 
I ought to reflect on my situation ; 
and a thousand other hows that ate 
mighty well from a good-natured old 
woman to ter bobby tern when be 
2D 
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first begins to sigh for the black eyes 
pf a neighbouring damsel. Mind, I 
yesolutely enter jny caveat against all 
such. 

Your curipsity is natural ; but may 
I venture to satisfy it? There is 
something so ironical in the very 
form of your request, £ sort of mock- 
ery in your language, that I hardly 
know in \vhat manner to reply to 
you. I know the prejudices of your 
•character, apd how little you jire in- 
plined to palliate the ebullitions of 
romantic enthusiasm; the austere 
gravity of your ideas upon certain 
subjects, the cynical severity with 
wind? you condemn whatever devi- 
ates too strongly trorp the p’lin road 
of life, might ?iwe a firmer pen than 
mine into silpnee : but I supply the 
deficiency gf natural intrepidity by 
the armour gf moral heroism : Thave 
long since taught myself to believe 
that nothing can be ptiminal which 
has nor vice, intended or acted, ip its 
composition ; and though 1 know 
Well that there are many situations in 
Jife, and many feelipgs resulting from 
those situations which, jto minds un- 


charms, which won immediate em- 
pire ovgj my heart. I differ, there- 
fore, at least from every lover in 
romance or poetry that ever existed ; 
and common sense being the basis of 
the superstructure, there is a, chance 
it may outlive the present •month, 
J -saw Martha at least fifty times be- 
fore I considered her as any thing 
beyond the million of her sex. 

An accidental but melancholy event 
was the cause of what now exists. 
The death of her vounjo-t child, 
whom I saw but once, and saw only 
to admire, occasioned the temporary 
absence of hot husband, to sec its/e- 
main* huiied ip the vairit of its an- 
cestors in its native country*. Sorrow, 
unusual solitude, the loss of one be- 
loved object, and the separation of 
another, produce that dejected pliancy 
of feeling which makes us impose on 
almcst any bosom that presents it- 
self In the hour of calamity, the 
precision of society is abolished : '.hw 
eye that is moistened by grief, loves 
to meet some object on which it may 
rest, and where it may imbibe com- 
fort. -Jt was thus with Martha. An 


warmed by kindred sentiment, appear 
frivolous or wrong; yet, the dread 
of the world's frown, or the world's 
sneer, shall never hush my voice 
When it seeks to proclaim vvhat inpo- 
pence and virtue may avow 

Law, unsupported by power, is but 
a weak engine j and I fear I shall not 
bend you to compliance by the caveat 
which I entered in my last. Do not, 
however, censure what you cannot 
judge; stipend your advice till the 
moment * seem to depiand it ; apd 
avoid the error of common minds, 
by not exalting yourself, uncalled, 
?nto the chair of wisdom and admo- 
nition. 

The same fortuitous occurrences 
which led to my acquaintance with 
Ho^ensius, has led also to my pre- 
sent connexion with Martha. I have 
known her already some months, 
and you will perhaps wonder that I 
nave never oefore spoken of her ; 
but p?y acquaintance was little more 
*ban ppminal, and I ranked her 
among t|i e pampless .objects which 
help^ to fill pp the blank of life. — 
fpn will see, by this, that there were 
pp irradiations of beauty, no ineffable 
Jpopi ho rosy smiles, and resistless 


intermission of my usual visits, foy 
some time, led me, naturally, at their 
resumption, to inquire the cause, 
which I half suspected, and as natu- 
rally to attempt consolation when I 
knew it. I dp not believe that I am 
well calculated tp ass wage the poig- 
nancy of grief : the consciousness* 
which I always feel of the little ef- 
fect which human commiseration 
really has in the moments of sorrow', 
and now muc}) greater the nielancholy 
pleasure is of feeding, on our woes, 
and of gradually kinalingi ourselves, 
the torch of hope and pom fort anew, 
$eldopi leaves me at liberty to pour 
forth, with accustomed volubility, the 
well-known topics of consolation. — 
Yet i did as ftp as my feelings would 
permit ; and this opened both our 
bospms to the influence of some 
of the best feelings our naturp 
knows. * 

The character of Martha cannot be 
delineated by a single stroke; it cap 
be pourtr^yed only oy n?any colours, 
and much delicate shading. She has 
a great deal of unsophisticated nature 
in her System, which, in its various* 
combinations, constitutes the 
charming parts of her portrait. She 
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has the least affectation of ahy woman 
I ever kttew ; indeed, if possible, she 
has less than I could wish. In the 
ambiguous Construction of society it 
not always sate to listen, with too 
much reverence, to the simple dictates 
of nature: Conscious purity is suffi- 
cient for the heart, but it is too little 
for the World : we must dress accord- 
ing to the tashion of the times, if we 
would ?ecure the living approbation 
of man. It is neither our business 
nor our inclination to inspect the con- 
duct of our fellow creatures for the 
hidden virtue which may prompt it : 
it is theirs to shew it in legible cha- 
racters, and even then they may re- 
joice if it be read with truth and can* 
dour. Martha, in the sweet simpli- 
city of her own feelings, forgets that 
a captious and malicious world looks 
on with cold, malign, and jealous 
eyes that it loves to pasture on •cor- 
rupted and offensive garbage; and 
when a healthier spot is offered to its 
taste, will even sully with designed 
filth, and so mix the nauseous com- 
pound that the gorge of virtue rises at 
the sight. To such appetites, depraved 
by gross indulgence, the fairest parts 
of nature are sometimes rendered tri- 
butary ; and it calls for all our vigi- 
lance to keep the fences whole, that 
the ugly monster may not wallow in 
our own domain. It is a sad reflec- 
tion that man should so pursue his 
fellow man ; to think that we must 
dress our actions up in the world’s 
garb, and hide the voice and form of 
nature beneath a tawdry heap, that 
fits us to bustle through the masque- 
rade of life, and hardly drop it on the 
gloomy confines^pf the tomb; but; 
since our hard ccmdition is such, it is 
wisdom’s part to yield with grace 
where it cannot struggle with honour. 

I have said that Martha’s character 
is anomalous ; but an interesting sim- 
plicity is its predominant quality, mix- 
ed with a large portion of native viva- 
city. She passes, with ease, from the 
pensive melancholy of sentiment to 
the gaiety of mirth ; and she returns, 
with the same facility .from the greatest 
exuberance of merriment to the sweet- 
est gloom of moral sadness . This was 
exemplified in the discourse I have 
^nemfoupd. It began upon a topic 
sufficiently sad; it wandered imper- 
ceptibly to others less solemn^ and 
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fended, at last, in what might tfe deetn* 
ed perfectly gay. But this, tny friend, 
is natural . The deepest sorrow ts not 
that which dresses } he face always’ lh 
tears, nor tiiat which banishes, fat 
ever, from the eye, the spat klitig lustre 
of a smile; this corroding grief is ra- 
ther the sulienhess of despair than the 
amiable melancholy of a wounded 
heart. I confess to you, that our con- 
versation was so frivolous during this 
and some subsequent interviews, that 
I imagined I had merely formed a su* 
perficial acquaintance, which might 
serve, among other trifles of existence, 
to amuse the path of life. She hat 
Since told nie too, that her opinion of 
me was less favourable than a man’s 
vanity could tempt him to wish. It 
is pleasing thus to compare the pro- 
gress of our feelings, to mark their 
Changes, and to note how greatly d if- 
ferent they sometimes are to-day from 
what they were perhaps a month be- 
fore. IJut, though I own a revolution 
has taken place in my ideas respecting 
her, yet, 1 thank Heaven, I am per- 
fectly free ; she has not yet enthralled 
my heart, she has not yet made mo 
more than any man of plain, edmmoti 
sepse, of an upright, vigorous mind 
ought to be. You will, perhaps. In- 
sultingly demand, hpw long it will he 
so? -This is a question you have no 
right to ask, and consequently I am 
not bound to answer, 

LETTER HI, 

Just as I expected ; a tedious ho- 
mily of moral maxims, concluding 
with a bitter sarcasm. How cart you 
infer, because vivacity, I may say con- 
stitutional vivacity, forms # primp in- 
gredient in the character of Martha, 
she is therefore frivolous and silly as 
the rest of her sex ? Fye upon you^ 
my friend ! I could almost say this 
is illiberal; at least it is impolite, un- 
courteous, ungallant, thus to calum- 
niate a lady whom you never saw, 
and to misrepresent even the picture 
which has been shewn to you It is 
the bonnden duty of every knight to 
maintain the honour of his mistress, 
nay more, to assert her paramount 
claims over every other or her |ex; 
but Burke lias told you the days bf 
chivalry are gone, arid with them tod 
are gone the gallanttspirif of amorous 
em prize. X tear, indeed, that bad I 
2 D % 
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edited In the Zenith of their fame, I 
should have regarded aa a lubbara 
knight, and should have found no 
high born damsel willing to admit 
me into her serviefe ; but now, in this 
milder aspect of the chivalrous planet, 
1 can tftand up among my peers and 
vouch my claims to the notice of the 
fair sex, 

. In sober truth, though, you have 
fbnuea a 'most erroneous opinion of 
Martha. Her gaiety is snort of native 
hilarity, very distinct from the idle 
Idirth and unmeaning vivacity which 
are so often found in her sex. It is 
an innate quality which pervades her 
general conduct, but serves rather to 
'shade and adorn by its consonancy 
with the other parts .* it never rises 
jpto obstreperous mirth; it never 
sinks into simpering inanity. It al- 
lures by the fine and interesting har- 
mony which it preserves with the 
other features of her character. In 
the very dayspring of life, becomes 
her more than the austere gravity of 
wisdom does the reverend brows of 
scholastic pedantry: it is the clear 
gzurd of a temperate sky, over which 
dark clouds sometimes pass, but leave 
behind the empyrean blue unsullied’. 
^-But gaiety is attractive only when 
it h^ows how to yield ; tne face 
fhat is for ever distended by a spade 
is but a cunning mask to hide a heart 
steeled in apathy’s unscarred mail.— 
Martha has nothing of this ; nay more, 
they were qualities the very reverse 
of this that first impressed my mind 
with the sentiments /1 now feel. You 
know very well, that there is not a 
man breathing, who has a firmer con* 
tempt for those smiling mortals,.wbo 
carry their hearts on their faces, and 
jet you read, at opce, ihe materials it 
Is composed of. I could sooner mingle 
pools with a savage, and learn his vo- 
‘ alary to tell him so, than 1 could 
real esteem or love for such a 
How being. Yet, Heaven knows 
bqW many hundreds such I have met 
with t betngg who meet you with a 
smile and leave you with a* smile ; 
Wbo.speak with a smile, and nod with 
a imile; who tell you with a smile 
bed of sickness, that they 
you will soon recover} who 
jcossode .yod with a smile in the hour 
pf affliction, by filing you that We 
are all born to calamity, It would 



be. curious to get a sight of these va- 
pouring empty shades when they are 
asleep, to see if that muscular contor- 
tion yet dwell upon their smirking 
faces. Oh 1 it is fulsome, such prac- 
tised gaiety ; it makes the heart sick 
to behpld the human countenance so 
habitually distorted. 

But I tell you Martha is none of 
these. Discourse, Which brings the 
heart into play, has gfeater charms 
for her than that of which the highest 
ambition is to raise a laugh. I do pot 
absolutely say that she 1$ free from a 
certain failing of her sex, which leads 
them, all, to nourish and protect that 
breed of animals so numerous in our 
isle, who are seen fluttering about fe- 
rpales, uttering amort of sweet things, 
and frisking in their sight like monkiep 
in sunshine 5 a sort of breed to which 
naturalists have assigned no name yet; 
andoseem, like the phoenix, to rise 
frofn their own ashes, for they have 
rarely been kuown to leave an ^off- 
spring behind them. I eyen^ suspect 
that she would thus far vindicate the 
privileges of her sex in the mainte- 
nance of this equivocal specie* of 
animals ; but, I can forgive her that 
she resembles them in one thing, 
when I see her tower above them in 
so many. She has a heart, than which 
I never knew^a more amiable : her 
principles are scrupulously delicate 
and correct ; her sense of female worth 
ana honour is simple but dignified; 
her ideas of her situation as a wife and 
mother are those of a Roman matron, 
free from the' spots that too often 
sully both ; religion in her is a grace- 
ful handm^d, not a repulsive tyrant ; 
her opinions of the moral fitness of 
life, and the boundaries of connexion 
between the sexes, are those pf a 
chaste and erect: mind, free from 
prejudice and above jlisguise. In her 
company 1 have already passed some 
hours of such un mingled pleasure, 
that I should look forward with sort- 
row thought they, were never to 
be renewed. I feet myself, every 
day, more conscious of her merits, 
and find, every day, a stronger conso- 
nance in our ideas, which, you Will 
Easily conceive, forms no small part 
of tne basis on which I have erected 
my admiration. I do not, however, 
assume this congraity as. the sole 
principle by which to estimate her; 
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there are others less liable to error, 
pi which tell me powerfully that she 
is something more than her sex in ge- 
neral. Recant, therefore, thy most 
heretical opinions ! 

A s you have only done your duty, 
and that not until it was pointed out 
to you, Ido not think you are ‘entitled 
to an/ exuberant commendation.— 
You were reduced to the dilemma of 
either abjuring your heresy, or vir- 
tually ‘contemning my word by an 
obstinate perseverance in it$ the lat- 
ter, from its implied consequence, 
you would hardly dare to doj and the 
former has become only a measure 
of prudence. Pardon me, therefore, 
if I only give you the same commen- 
dation that I would a man who resigns 
a deposit he has nfo right to keep. 


LETTER IV. 

I can bear raillery. It bespeaks the 
playfulness pf a mind half approving 
what it half ridicules. Of that nature 
is yours, my friend : indulge it, there- 
fore under every shape if it give you 
pleasure, but spare your morality, for 
that levels with the ponderous severity 
of a club. 


You tell me I am like every novel 
hero j my mistress is all nerfet&iou* 
and you wonder I have not yet 
a florid picture of sparkling eyes, rosy 
lips; winning smiles, graceful shape*, 
love-inspiring words, and angelic 
tones of voice. Perhaps I have not 
dene this, because I am not caught 
with the outward decorations of na- 
ture 5 perhaps because no such charms 
exist ; perhaps because I am not ex- 
pert at hyperbole and, language, strut- 
ting into figures that offend the mind^ 
in fact, you nfey divine any <r per- 
haps” you think proper for the omis- 
sion. You ask me too, more expli- 
citly, Is "my Martha” one of the 
faultless heroines of romance ? * To 
this I can answer with somewhat 
greater precision, though you hardly 
merit the condescension. She is hu- 
man : she is formed of passions, appe- 
tites, prejudices, feelings, like every 
other being ; but they are tempered 
by a greater fund of propriety, good 
sense, and judgment, than is Usual; 
she is young, and has the vanity of 
youth ; out this too is tempered by 
the feelings of the mother and the 
wife. Rest satisfied : she is what her 
sex very seldom is. 


CRITICISM. 


c< Nulli negabimus, nuili differ emus justUiam.” 


Cursory Remarks on Corpu- 
lence. By a Member of the 
Royal College qf Physicians . pp. 
44. Price 2 s. 

T HIS is a fat subject discussed in 
a thin bdok ; and truly it is com- 
mendable in the author, considering 
the adipose nature of his pursuit, that 
he did not extend it to more obe- 
sity of bulk. He will have little to 
fear, ho* ever, from our criticism, for, 
having but one corpulent member in 
our Wftple fraternity, we sent him the 
pamphlet $ and it reached his hands 
just as he bad stuck his folk into a 
shoulder of mutton, that had been 
dissevered from tbe carcase of one of 
the priae sheep. Casting an indignant 
glance at the title, he tncked up his 
belly into' the waistband of his 
breeches, left his fork in its position, 
turned over a few pages, grunted out 
something about drinking vinegar and 
living upon vegetables, twisted up the 


pamphlet, put it in his pocket, and 
began his dinner. But this was mem 
bravado : for the next day he was seen 
measuring his waist, and was heard 
to inquire of the servant about the 
price of cabbages ; and, on the after- 
noon of the third day, he sat down, 
after a dinner of boiled turnips, to 
write t|ie subsequent remarks: . 

The motive which induced the au- 
thor qf this pamphlet to compose it 
was to gratify the wish of a gentleman 
who had grown fat, and Who request- 
ed the author to give him a reference 
to such writers as might satisfy his 
curiosity or give him some informa- 
tion ou a subject .which so much en- 
grossed his thoughts. The present 
work was, in consequence, produced, 
which consists qf little else than a col- 
lection of the opinions of different 
medical men upon the causes and the 
cure of corpulence. But u doctors 
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differ S' lot none of them agree as to 
the best mode of remedying the dis- 
ease* The only remedy upon which 
they seem to be almost unanimous! is 
vegetable diet and exercise. 

Our author, in his Introduction, 
says that his pages will probably fall 
itolo the hanas of those whose “ em 
toon point" appearance ** denotes £ood 
temper/* and truly be might well 
bespeak their good temper, when he 
proceeds to talk about <f sprinkling 
tb*tn with sand, and rubbing them 
with a coarse dry towel,” " sweating** 
and u salting them/*, (see pp. 19 , * 20 ). 
— -We thinK such a ‘seasoning would 
preserve them from any future adi- 
pose inclination. Dr. Kadclifte-’s re- 
cipe was, after all, the most effica- 
cious; "keep your eyes open and 
your mouth shut/* 

There is more philosophy in the 
following observations than we can 
find out : 

#< The predisposition to corpulency 
varies io different persons. In some 
it exists to such an extent, that a con- 
siderable secretion of fat will take 
place, notwithstanding strict attention 
to, the habits of life, and undeviating 
moderation in the gratification of the 
appetite. Such a disposition is gene- 
rally connate, very often hereditary; 
and when accompanied, as it frequent- 
ly is, with that easy state of mind, de- 
nominated ‘good humour, ' which, in 
the fair sex, Mr. Pope tells us, 

teaches charms to last, 
Still makes new conquests, and maintains 
the past. 

Or when* io men, the temper is cast 
in that happy mould, which Mr.Huine 
so checrtully congratulates himself 
upon possessing, ana considers as more 
than equivalent to a thousand a year, 

4 the habit of looking at every thing 
on its favourable side* — corpulency 
must ensue/’ 

J?ot*the benefit of oiir fat country 
gentlemen, who have not yet learned 
*<to purge and live cleanly,’* we will 
extracts tew modes of reformation. v 

“ Few things have been more gene- 
rally administered in the cure of cor- 
pulency than acids of various kinds. 
The emaciating properties of acid li- 
quors, particularly vinegar, arc very 
well known. It is said, that the fa- 


mous Spanish General, Chiapin Vfctel- 
!i$, well known in the time he lived for 
his enormous size, reduced himself! 
solely bv drinking qf vinegar, to such a 
degree that he could fold his skin 
round his body. In countries wheie 
cyder is drank as a beverage, th ♦ in- 
habitants arc leaner than in those 
where beer is the common liquor. 

“ Soap is strongly recommended by 
Dr. Flemyng, on account of its diu- 
retic properties. After making some 
observations on the quantity and qua- 
lity of food, and enforcing the neces- 
sity of abstinence; he considers what 
is the most effectual method of in- 
creasing the ev acuation of animal oil; 
which, he says, is to be done, with the 
greatest safety, by diuretics. For this 
purpose he recommends soap, consi- 

S cring it as a specific. Purgative me- 
icincs, he observes, are dangerous; 
and little is to he done by perspiration. 
But/where there is no morbid obstruc- 
tion, mild diuretics, particularly sevap, 
will, he thinks, effect a cure, without 
inconvenience or danger to the con- 
stitution. 

“ * A worthy acquaintance of mine/ 
says Dr. Flemyng, “a judicious and 
experienced physician, in bis younger 
days had been very active, and used 
much exercise, both on foot and on 
horseback, and for many years seemed 
as little liable to corpulency as most 
people By insensible degrees, as he 
diminished his daily labours, fatness 
stole upon him and kept increasing, 
insomuch, that when 1 met with him 
about six years ago, I found him in 
the greatest distress, through mere 
corpulency, of any person, not ex* 
ceediug middle age, 1 evqr knew. He 
was obliged to ride from house to. 
house to visit his patients in the town 
where he practised, being <>;te un- 
able to walk an hundred yards at a 
stretch ; and was, in no small degree, 
lethargic. Ip other respects he seem- 
ed pretty clear of any remarkable dis- 
ease, except gout, of which he had 
felt some, not very violent, attacks. I 
warmly recommended the inward use 
of soap, in order to reduce his corpu- 
lency, as the safe and effectual remedy 
in his case, and a remedy which he 
might continue to use the longest; I 
enforced my advice by the reasonings 
above urged, of which he was foo good 
a judge not to perceive their full co* 
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m : accordingly, he began to take 
y 1754, at which time lie weigh- 
ed twenty stone and eleven pounds, 
jockey weight; a vast load for. him to 
hear, who is little abov ' middle sta- 
ture, and withal small boned. He 
took, every night, at bed time, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of common home- 
made castile soap, dissolved in a quar- 
ter of a pint of soft water; in about 
two rr three months lie began to feel 
more freedom and an increase of acti- 
vity, which encoui aged him to perse- 
vere; and that he did with success; 
that in Aui»u«< 1756 (as he informs me 
jn a letter m w lying before me) his 
bulk was reduced two whole stone 
weight, and be could walk a mile with 
pleasure. He had.c'ontinued the use 
of the soap all the time between* June 
17.54 and August J7 r >6, with very short 
interruptions, in the manner and 
quantity above-mentioned; it ope- 
rated remark.ibty, without ever pro- 
ducing the least troublesome effect. 
«And now, while I am sending' these 
pages to the press, ( April 1760), I am 
ceitainlv informed' that he is hearty 
and well.’ 

4 4 The author of ‘Zoonomia’ is of 
opinion, that the eating of much salt, 
pr salted meat, is more efficacious than 
Soap, as it increases perspiration, and 
produces thirst, hv which, if the pa- 
tient can hear it, the absorption of his 
fat will he gieatlv increased, as in 
fever. 1 le advises that one entire meal 
should be omitted, as supper ; to drink 
as little as possible of anv fluid, but 
aerated alkaline water, which he re- 
cpmmends fiom an idea of its render- 
ing fat more fluid. 

** Dr. Cullen, however, well observes, 
•that the inducing a saline and acrid 
state of the blood/ (which are sup- 
posed to be the effect of vinegar and 
soap)* ‘ may have worse consequences 
than the corpulency it was intended 
to correct, and that no person should 
hazard those whi|e he may have re- 
course to the more safe and certain 
means of abstinence qnd exercise. The 
diet/ he adds, 4 must be sparing, or 
rather, what is more admissible, it 
must be such as affords little nutritious 
matter > it must theiefure be chiefly, 
or airport Pffiy ? of vegetable matter, 
and at the very utmost, milk. Such 
p diet should be employed; and gene- 
ought to precede exercise, for 


obesity does not easily admit of bodily 
exercise, which, however, is the only 
mode that can be very effectual/ 

* ‘ The t heory of the celebrated Browa 
naturally led him to prefer and recom- 
mend the free use of animal food in 
our general diet; but he agrees with 
Dr. Pullen in the chief points, 'that 
as animal food is theprincipal noxious 
power, the quantity should be reduced 
and more exercise taken. These 
means/ he observes, 4 are sufficient 
for the cure/ 

44 l)r Fothergill, to whom we are 
indebted for two curious cases of cor*, 
pulency, holds the same language.—* 

* A strict vegetable diet/ says the doc- 
tor, 4 reduces exuberant fat more cer- 
tainly than any other means I know, 
Pei haps a reasonable use of wine, not 
a generous one, should here be allow- 
ed, lest the strength should be dimi- 
nished too much in proportion. All 
the means of increasing the thinner 
secretions are evidently pointed out 
‘as necessary, if to these* we join small 
doses of enalybeates, or other medi- 
cines; and an abstinence from animal 
food, so far as the patient’s health, 
situation, and manner of life will ad- 
mit of it; we arc, perhaps, rendering 
all the reasonable assistance we can, 
till future discoveries make us better 
acquainted with the real causes of thif 
singular distemper/ 

“ The cure of this disease, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the late Dr. Bed- 
does, consists in giving to the consti- 
tution a greater quantity of oxvgen, 
independent of the mechanical effects 
of exercise, which increases absorp- 
tion. The doctor aftks, 4 May it not 
also, by introducing more oxygen into 
the system, by diffusing it more wide- 
ly, check the formation pf a substance 
containing little oXvgen, while the fat, 
with the other fluids and sqlids, is ab- 
sorbed ?’ 

“ Salivation, decoction of guaiaepm 
with sweating, have been proposed; 
and, jn cases of enlarged omentum, 
a bandage has been recommended, 
that might bp tightened V^d relaxed 
gt pleasure. 

“ Thgse, I believe, are the princi* 
pal articles that have been resorted to 
jn the medical treatment of this ft is? 
ease; and the person who depends 
solely on the benefit to be derived 
froqi the of any of them* wjl| f { 
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fear, find himself grievously disap- 
pointed,” 

( Thus then it seems that, after all 
this profusion of medical prescriptions, 
no material benefit is to be expected, 
except from a vegetable diet and ex- 
ercise, or, in the elegant language of 
the epigraph to the work. 

Think not, ye candidates for health, 

That ought can gain the wu>h*d-for prize : 
(Or pill or potion, power or wealth). 

But temperance and exercise. 

We were surprised to find no men- 
tion of Dr. Arbuthnot’s rules for the 
reduction of corpulency in his Prac - 

# ticai Rules of Diet . They seem to 

* be as judicious as any that are here 
brought forward. 

The author’s concluding paragraph 
will shew what are the bounds, of his 
wishes ; and we can safely assure him, 
that tire wish also that he may be suc- 
cessful in his. 

** To. enlarge on the common ad-« 
vantages of temperance is unnecessary. 
I am only desirous to shew, by this 
cursory view, that the diminution of 
the secretion of fat, when in excess, 
tnay Be attempted with safety, and has 
been attended with success. If by what 
has been advanced 1 should in the 
least contribute to the removal of what 
pp pears to me to be a prevailing pre- 
judice, I shall feel the satisfaction of 
Having fully attained my object.” 


ternal decoration. To sing, to play, 
to dance, to dress : to breed children, 
and rear them : to be a domestic 
drudge, a creature of homely economy, 
who can descarit upon the excellence 
of meat, sauce, ana pies, get through 
a washing-day with dexterity, but not 
with good humour, scold the maids 
and perplex her husband, are her 
prime endowments : she is indeed the 
servant, but can rarely aspire to be 
the companion of men. We speak 
of rational men ; of men, whose 
minds must be fed. There are men, 
indeed, to whom any woman is a fit 
companion : as, in a nation of blind 
people, a one-eyed man would be 
King. Let them not deplore, then, 
an evil of which they are the cause. 
While women place their chief em- 
pire in the eye of the other sex, they 
can expect to reign only till the eye 
is,' satiated : When that takes place, 
they sink, never to rise again. Exter- 
nal attractions never vary; mental 
ones are boundless : and when they 
are combined in woman, they form 
a creature worthy of love ; we w r ould 
almost say (if it may be said without 
profanity) of adoration. But, for 
those feline ladies, who are emphati- 
cally styled good kmtsewifes , though 
the race is numerous, we are far from 
saying Esto perpetual 

Non sic prata novo verc decen tia 
Alstatis calid® dispoliat vapor, 

S®vit solstitio cum medius dies 1 


poBMta, consisting of Translations 
from Me Greek, Latin, and Ita- 
lian. With some Originals .. By 
Mrs. Ware,*/ Ware HiU, Herts . 
) vd. I8O9. 

W E announce the present work 
with much pleasure ; not mere- 
Jy from a consideration of its general 
respectability, but because it *^s an ho- 
nourable testimony of female superi- 
ority. » We are among those who ear- 
nestly hail an intellectual woman- Its 
Infrequency may be some cause for 
pur joy, and a strong motive for our 
Approbation. Any thing which, ap- 
proaches to reason in the fhtr sex is 
entitled to that reception which is 
Usually given to a prodig)*, though 
anxiously wished fqr as a truth. Let 
pot thjs opinion be deemed severe. 
Look on woman * count her quali- 
ties: to what do they amount ?— Ex* 


Ut fulgor tenerisqui radiat genis 
Momento rapttur, null&que non dies 
Formosi spolium corporis abstulit. 

Res est forma frigax. Quis sapiens bon* 
Confidat fragili? Seneca. 

Mrs. Ware will understand this f 
and perhaps, as the immediate cause 
pf the preceding remarks, she may 
incur the odium of some of her fe- 
male friends, who hate the excellence 
they cannot reach. — We pas* now to 
the consideration of her volume, and 
shall quote her preface, as a proof of 
what industry .may effect, when the 
inclination and the will are sincere, 

** The following poetical attempts 
were written at different times and 
places — some to beguile hours of soli* 
tudev’^some to allay those of uncer- 
tainty. 

** My education was that of most 
female*; and, if J have any where 
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mistaken the poets* sentiments, from 
whom I have attempted to translate, 
(though I have endeavoured to follow 
them), I hope it Will be attributed to 
my not having had the advantages of 
a classical initiation. As far as my 
knowledge of the dead languages ex - 
lends, it has been acquired purely 
from private study, without instructor 
or assistant. Under this candid expo- 
sition of facts, I trust I may deprecate 
the blasts of severe criticism, which 
would not fail to founder my fragile, 
and perhaps too venturesome, bark. 
Though I arrogate not fame, if the 
public voice does not condemn me, 1 
shall feel gratified, and, in the expe- 
rience of this indulgence, be more 
than repaid. 

** The original subjects 1 have added 
will, I trust, be honoured by as favour- 
able a reception as the translations 
may aspire to. 

44 Mary W *re.” 

Che writers from whose works 
Mrs. Ware has given translations, are 
Homer, Theocritus, Moschus, Ana- 
creon, Ovid, Horace, Ariosto, Gua- 
rini. A better selection, we think, 
might have been made. Virgil ought 
to nave found a place among the 
Latins, and Tasso among the Italians. 

The first piece is a translation of 
Homer’s Battle of the Frogs kind Mice, 
not very skilfully nor very harmoni- 
ously executed. Such lines .as the 
following deserve reprehension : 

u Give me in language proper to relate.” 

« Whence, and what art thou ? prithee , 
truly say." 

“ The horrid spectre made both wortfuee 
shake. 1 * 

Such a rime as the following is 
quite inadmissible : 

(ta the frog’s back, to see his dreary Aome, 
Whose pallid body goats the waves among. 

We will copy her translation of 
Theocritus as a fair specimen of her 
powers : — 

Roving Cupid was tempted to pilfer one day, 
From a honey-stor’d hive, as it lay in his way, 
When a little impertinent bee, on the wing, 
Fix’d deep in his finger his sharp- pointed 
•ting j 

0oon the venom Inflam’d it, and, swelling 
with pain, 

Cupid fretted and stamp’d, and would loud- 
ly compltfin, 

Umvihiai, Mag. Vol.XIIL 


’Till he hied him to Venus his rage to im- 

^ P* rt » 

That so paltry an insect created such smart. 
The goddess, all smiling replied, Little elf. 
You exactly resemble this insect youfself $ 
Insidious, tho’ trifling, you flutter around, 
But you deep fix your sting, and you wide 
make the wound. 

Mrs. Ware is hot very successful in 
her versions of Horace. Tha com- 
mencement of that beautiful ode 

Eheu ! fugaces, 1’ostume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni, Sic, 

she translates by 

The years, my friend, glide on apace, 

The fleeting years their constant race 
Insensibly maintain, &c. 

We consider her translation, from 
Ariosto as the best in the volume.-* 
We will extract the conclusion:— 

W hilst thus he spake, Olympia’s sorrows 

rise. 

And the big tears stand trembling in her 
eyes.* 

So, o’er the facd of Heav’n, in varying spring. 
The gathering clouds unlook'd-for darkness 
bring 

But through the partial gloom, the beaming " 
ray, 

The all-enlivening sun restores the day ; 

The nightingale, in plaintive music, grieves 
Amidst the starting buds and opening leaves; 
So, in the fair one’s tears love bathes his 
wings, 

And joy, exulting, from the radiance springs ; 
At her bright eyes, the golden dart inflames. 
But tempers in the trickling tear its beams. 
That cours’d its way along her lovely face. 
Which both the rose’s tints and lily’s grace. 
Love draws with magic force the pointed 
dart; 

What double mail or shield can guard the 
heart? 

The youth resistless gazes on her charms. 
Nor knows what power his senses thus dis- 
arms. 

The beauty of Olympia’s form to paint. 
Defies expression, for at! words are faint ; 
The eyes, the mouth, the nose, the flowing 
hair, • 

Shoulders and neck as polish’d ivory fair ; 
All that the waving drap’ry should enfold 
Was perfect form’d in Nature’s choicest 
mould. # 

This symmetry of form bad Paris seen. 
Doubtful his judgment for the cyprian 
queen— 

Or, had his eyes once met this beauteous 
dame. 

His heart had gloried in a spotless flame t 
No perjur'd guest bright Helen had ador’d. 
But, itmocuut, had blest her lawful lord. 

a £ 
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When Zeuxis' for dread Juno’s sacred fane 
Perfection sought from one fair form in vain, 
And for the semblance of the goddess stole 
From different beauties to combine the 
whole. 

Had he beheld Olympia, unadorn’d, 

His picture from her likeness had been 
form’d. 

This matchless form, in native beauty 
dress'd, 

Birengfc faithless eyes could ne’er have 
v biess'd, 

Or, on the desert isle, his cruel mind 
Had never left her to despair consign'd. 

Obcrto now the force of passion proves. 
And every action marks how much he loves. 
By every tender and consoling word. 

He checks despondence, where his heart 
ador’d ; 

Infuses hope that this distress may end, 
And future time restoring comfort lend ; 

He promises, with heartfelt warmth and zeal, 
Her perjur’d foe his just revenge shall feel : 
He swears her loht possessions to reclaim, 
He-conquer all Olanda in her name; 

His kingdom’s strength he pledges for the 
deed, 

Fires witlj his words, and vows to act with 
speed. 

Now to the ruin’d mansion they repair, 
AtuUchoose fit garments for the lovely fair, 
Which soon werefound,for in abundance lay 
The robes of victi ms, late the monster’s prey . 
And yet Oberto thought, how rich soe’er 
The vest, she nierited*one still more rare : 
For what the glossy silk, or ivory white, 
Embroidery rich,, or gold, tho’ dazzling 
bright ; 

What work of fancy or of art combin’d, 
Could heighten charms by nature’s Jumd 
design’d ? 

Orlando joy’d to see the monarch prove 
This early dawn of a resistless love ; 

For fair Olympia’s cause alone delay’d 
His active search for his own lovely maid. 
Oberto now her champion stood confest, 
Whose ready oath reliev’d his anxious 
breast, 

That dark Bireno’s guilty life should pay 
For faith profan’d, and ill usurped sway. 

They spread their canvas to the fav’ring 
gate, ‘ 

And for Hibernia’s land impatient sail. 
Orlando, destin’d to another coast, 
Thought evetf day and hour too Idly lost: 
No pray ’rs avail’d his mighty mind to shake ; 
Love urg'd to go, arid friendship’s plea was 
weak. 

Bu^orehe left this hospitable shore. 

He foil’d not for Olypipia to implore. 

Alas ! the love-sick Xing no prompting 
needs; 

His passion urges to heroic deeds. 


.England and Scotland, to revenge her, 
fought, 

And soon Orlando to submission brought; 
No sword was sheath’d till every foe was 
slain, 

And present joy wip’d off the former pain. 
Olympia now Oberto’s wife was seen, 

No more a countess, but a powerful queen. 

Among the originals we noticed a 
grammatical error, which is very fre- 
quent among the best writers : 

“ Nor art nor force its fate delay” p. 176. 

“ Yet, what are their fragrance or beauty to 
me ?’— 192. 

In both these lines the verb should be 
in the singular, the nominatives being 
disjoined by the disjunctive conjunc- 
tions nor and or. 

We noticed also some lines of 
which the hqrmony is defective; but, 
instead of collecting them, we will 
extract the following verses to the 
memory of a father : — 

Shall thy lamented shade, Oh ! much- lov’d 
sire, 

Unnotic’d, to the silent tomb retire ? — 
No— rather let thy sorrowing child rehearse 
Thy worth, thy Christian death, in hum- 
blest verse. 

Check’d is the tear that mem'ry bids to flow 
In thanks, that Heav’n retarded long the 
blow, 

Till, years enfeebling, Nature’s strength 
gave way, 

Tho’ sense and reason to the last bore sway. 
For'ling’ring ftfe no anxious prayer ascends, 
“ Let me not live a burthen* to my friends.’* 
F rom early years the Gospel truths he own’d. 
And at his death its glorious comfortsfound. 

Come, recollection, tho’ thy poignant dart 
Awakes the keenest feelings of the heart, 
Give me, in mem’iy’s eye, my sire to see. 
His actions trace— who lives no more to me. 

In early youth, allur’d by martial fame. 
He felt its ardour, and pursu’d -the flame; 
In battle firmly for his country stood, 

And gash’d, in Preston field, lay drench’d in 
blood, •f' 

•Twas there that Providence its power dis- 
play’.}— 

An arm unseen diverts the rebel blade— 


# A favourite wish he often expressed, 
to the last hour of sensibility. 

t He was left for dead upon the field of 
battle, with eleven wounds. It will be re- 
collected, that the rebels were chiefly armed 
with swords and dirks, and gave little quar- 
ter. He was captain of grenadiers, and * 
very young man. 
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The tender texture of the b'rain defends*— 
And thro’ the folded sash the poinard 
bends, t 

Nor le s acknowledg’d its directing power, 
In di'Hkppoiiitineiu'b black and heavy hour.J 
Long could iny verse the fav’rite theme 
pursue. 

Thro’ all the chequer’d scenes of life’s re- 
view. 

With manly fortitude its ills he bore, 

Too wise each trifling evil to deplore 
With sense, good temper, and a cheerful 
heart, 

In each conviv al hoip he took his part ; 
But neVr forgot his life’s great aim and end. 
To shine as subject, husband, father, friend. 

Whe i, with the weight of years his 
strength declin’d, 

No weak complaints disgrac’d his placid 
mind; 

Resign’d to life or death — as the Most High 
JMiglit deem it right, the Christian’s faith to 
try. 

The la>t dread scene was short. Mv heart 
be still, "• 

TJu>’ horrors rise — submit to Heaven’s high 
will. 

We cannot conclude without strong- 
ly applauding Mrs. Ware for the lau- 
dable employment of her time, so 
preferable to the usual occupations of 
a female mind, which consist of an 
agreeable mixture of scandal, folly, 
and ignorance. 


The Veto: a Commentary on the 
Grenville Manifesto. By Corne- 
lius Keogh, Esq. 1810 . 

rpHiS pamphlet is considered, by 
A the author, to be worthy of a 
dedication and a preface, which, with 
the dedicated matter, we should cer- 
tainly have thought little worthy of 
notice, were not the subject of it one 


* A piece of his scull was cut off by a 
broad sword, close to the brain, which hung 
by the skin, and it is now in his daughter’s 
possession . 

) His sash was cut through and through 
by a blow aimed at bis body, lu the hurry 
occasioned by the sudden approach of the 
rebel army, it was tied round the waist, 
instead of being put over the shoulder, as 
was the manner of wearing it at that time, 
and by that change saved his life. His 
daughter has the sash. 

$ He quitted the army, upon a younger 
officer being put over his head, who imme- 
diately joined, the regiment in Flanders, and 
was killed in the fust action, 


which, at this moment, occupies, in 
a great degree, the attention of the : 
public. 

The dedication Jo to the English 
people, and exhibits as great a mix- 
ture of rhapsodical fustian and vulga- 
rity, as* any speech or publication 
which issued from the most infuriated 
efforts or the French Revolution. It 
casts a fulminating and indiscriminate 
censure on all men and all measures, 
leaving the reader m the utmost asto- 
nishment and consternation, from 
which he can recover only to conjec- 
ture that we are involved and sunk in 
such a state of desperate anarchy and 
ruin, as we can be redeemed from by 
the self-created and immaculate judge, 
Cornelius Keogh, Esq. alone. Jn tne 
Dedication, page 3, he says , to the 
people of England, “ Mistake not 
your disorder ; it is not a palliative it 
requires, but a prompt and efficacious 
remedy.*’ When writers indulge in 
mere rant, it is difficult for the sober 
and temperate to elicit their meaning, 
supposing them to have any ; but, if 
this sentence have a meaning, it is, — 
Trust not, my friends, lo the reform 
or the improvement of the present 
system, it would be unavailing; make 
a bold effort ; destroy the old edifice 
and build a new one. He continues 
this strain of declamation in pages 0 
and y, by telling us, that “ an invader 
(to assist you in this pious purpose) is 
looked for, not as a despoiling con - 
yueror , but as a welcome deliverer; 
and France how near> how fearfully 
near /” Mean hypocrisy I why not 
say, in plain words, — We wish for 
revolution, and cpnsequent bloodshed, 
to obtain our supremacy ; and to 
France we look for assistance : how 
conveniently near she is for that pur- 
pose : for, if they even despoiled us 
of our political liberty, still we should 
have a Catholic king. ** At home,” 
he continues, “ we have an ill coun- 
selled king ; a coachman -like? pugi- 
listic, profligate peerage/* Here too 
we behold the political demagogue : 
so, because, out of five or .six hun- 
dred peers, we find some three oc 
four who indulge in die pleasures or 
driving four in hand, (it is not neces* 
sary to inquire into the right »r f wrong 
of this practice), and some two or 
three m6re who prefer the natural 
weapons of man to the artificial ones, 
2 E 2 
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because of 4 hese carnal propensities, 
which must, from the nature of the 
diversified opinions of man, arise in 
the same proportion from the same 
number, indiscriminately chosen a- 
mong all classes of his Majesty's sub-* 
jecta, Mr* Keogh must, for the errors 
(granting them to be such) of half-a- 
dozen, indiscriminately censure and 
stigmatize the whole body of one of 
the essential branches of our glorious 
constitution, the aristocracy, and by 
the term “ coachman- like and pugi- 
listic," plunge the whole peerage into 
contempt. “ Will you then," he 
says, ** by a generous effort, worthy 
©t your ancient glory, deliver, at once, 
your kins and yourselves from the 
connected, persevering, and success- 
ful conspiracy of hirelings, jobbers, pe- 
culators, panders, and prostitutes? !!!" 
Here is alliteration ! We cannot call 
it harmony ; for folly is always dis- 
cordant Why did you not, Mr. 
Keogh, crown all by the more sound- 
ing epithet, murderers ? Perhaps Mr. 
Keogh would whisper, — * because it 
does not hegin with a P!’ Such, 
however, is the jargon of the revolu- 
tionists of our times. The sacred 
name of majesty is called in as a pal- 
liative to revolutionary measures, and 
as a blind to the anti-monarehial doc* 
trines of factious demagogues . FI i oi- 
ly declaimer ! you Would sound the 
trumpet of rebellion and place the 
king at your head ! When your plans 
were completed, what would you do 
with your king? Look to France, 
and learn' the answer. 

Beware of the delusion of be- 
lieving that any measure of regenera* 
tion, any system of organization, which 
can enable you to resist the gigantic 
force of your enemy, is intended or 
even contemplated by the expectants 
©f office." Here is a sweeping ad- 
monition ! Beware of all your coun- 
try men $ they are all rogues and 
cheats*. I, Cornelius, am the only 
honest man among ye. 

We shall just touch upon the pre- 
face, and then suy a few words on the 
body qf the work,. “I do not mean 
in this writing to offer any vindication 
of the. Catholic religion. Such a task, 
to which i am but little suited by 
.inclination, would interfere with the 
province of the preachers md teachers 
Charged with the doty of expounding 


the doctrine." So then, after all this 
violence, our author confesses him- 
self to be but “ little suited" to the 
subject which he sits down to writer 
Upon and td prepare the minds of his 
readers for which, he indulges, in a 
dedication to the people of England, 
in a most rancorous abuse of alfthose 
whom he finds disinclined to grant 
the supreme power .to that religion to 
which he professes to belong, and 
which is ot minor importance in the 
state, by its being acknowledged by 
the much smaller proportion of hii‘ 
Majesty's subjects. “ I merely urge 
that he (the Catholic) is justified, 
because he is born one $ because it Is 
the general religion of his country 1 
because it is prominent among the 
characteristic marks of the Milesian 
or more ancient race of Ireland." — 
The Catholic is justified, certainly, in 
following the religion of his con- 
science, but riot in reigning paramount 
over other sects of higher considera- 
tidn in the state. Though it is the 
general religion of that island (Ire* 
land), it is not the general religion of 
the state. If the Isle of Man, or Isle 
of Wight, were entirely inhabited by 
Jews or Mahometans, they might, 
with equal propriety, claim an equal 
share ot power, because they were the 
general religion of the respective 
islands. If the claim be good, be* 
cause Catholicism is prominent among 
the characteristic marks of the Mile- 
sian or more ancient race of Ireland, 
why should not Paganism have a 
higher claim, because characteristic 
oFthe most ancient race of that coun- 
try ? t( Sarenah (a Saxon) means, 
indifferently, an Englishman, a Pro- 
testant, or an enemy, while Turk, 
Jew, or Pagan, Frenchman, Spaniard, 
Asian, African, or American, are ne- 
ver used in Ireland as terms of re* 
proach.’* If this is true, can there be 
a stronger argument brought to prove 
the intolerance of the Catholic with 
respect to the Protestapt ? Bat, we 
are disposed to doubt the allegations 
of Mr. Keogn 5 we think better of his 
Catholic (ifne be a Catholic) brethren. 
Indeed, if it were not for the imbeci- 
lity displayed in these sheets, we 
should suppose Mr. K. to be the un- 
derhand . opponent of the Catholic 
claim 3 but if, on the contrary, he be 
sincere, he exhibits himself their very 
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wont counsellor. “ Thus the Irish- 
man, (the Catholic Irishman)^ natu- 
rally indulgent and kind to all nations 
and to all religions, entertains an ex- 
clusive dislike to one race and to one 
religion 5 in as much only as connect- 
ed with a yoke he bears with daily 
augmenting reluctance This is the 
same ns if^an ass were to entreat his 
keeper to take some pounds from his 
load, then further to request some 
few pounds more, till all was taken 
away, except the panniers that con- 
tained it, and he should then ungrate- 
fully turn upon his master with the 
reproof, that he had augmented in- 
stead of lightening his burthen ! 

Mr. Keogh opens his animadver- 
sions on the Veto by the stale trick of 
abusing all the talents: and he then 
indulges in an allusion to the ^exceed- 
ing One : “ Next appeared a ministry 
ao combined as if it were intended*to 
devote the English name to infamy!** 
It mightbe supposed, that an admini- 
stration which devoted the English 
name to infamy was the worst of the 
two ; but, Mr. Keogh, with Jiis usual 
inconsistency, in a few pages more, 
throws the greatest odium on the for- 
mer, for, in p.20, he says, “ In jus- 
tice to this now falling party , it must 
be avowed, that their predecessors are 
actually more disapproved of by the 
Irish public!’* But hear him in sup- 
port of this opinion : " The Duke of 
Richmond is by far more fitted, than 
the taciturn viceroy who preceded 
him, to please in a land of convi- 
viality; he is good humoured, good 
natured, social, and jovial. Lord 
Manners as chancellor, Mr. Sawin 
as attorney -general, Mr. Burke as 
solicitor-general, Sir Charles Saxton 
as under-secretary to the lorddieute- 
nant, can never be replaced without 
exposing their successors to appear to 
a disadvantage ; not to spealc^of the 
men alone ; several of their measures 
are welt calculated for conciliation . 
The insulting celebration of the anni- 
versaries of the Jrish subjugation by 
William III is put out of fashion ; the 
.sheriffs of Dublin have been induced 
to call a proportion of Catholics to* 
the two last city grand juries, from 
which* though legally admissible, t hey 
were hitherto factitiously excluded. 
The Duke, in his late vice regal tour, 
pid much to repress the turbulent in- 


solence of die orange conspiracy. Th# 
Catholic body affronted' the Duke on 
his landing in Ireland, by a refusal of 
the accustomed complimentary ad- 
dress. Whenever he may be recalled, 
it is likely that his entire conduct will 
be acknowledged by the Catholics in 
a sincerely amicable fareweL” So # 
after all his abuse, 'Mr. K. informs us, 
that the persons he has just calumni- 
ated, appointed men of such high cha- 
racter and abilities to fill the great 
offices of state in Ireland, that any 
one coming after them must appear 
to a disadvantage, or, in other words, 
that the very best among the good 
men of Ireland Were placed over tnem 
to govern them ! An undoubted griev- 
ance it must be confessed: and ho 
continues by a confession of actions 
corresponding to what even the Irish 
Homan Catholics expected of them ! !! 

But these great and good men che- 
rish and foster an establishment (Ma^- 
^nooth college), raised by the liberality 
•of a generous public* for the express 
purpose of lifting their priesthood out 
of the mire of ignorance, and qualify- 
ing them for their sacred duties by a 
liberal education — another infamous 
grievance, which Mr. K. ■ does not 
like : he would rather they should 
remain in ignorance: for ignorance it 
the Handmaid of mystery and super- 
stition. Let us hear him on. the sub- 
ject. “ But, the total contrivance of 
the institution at Mavnooth is for the 
manifestly intended purpose of repla- 
cing the clergy by a set of ignorant, pe* 
dantic, (learned ), unpatriotic priests.’* 
U n pat riotic priests ! What are patriot 
priests? Are they such priests as 
were found with arms m their hands 
in the rebellion of encouraging 
the ignorant multitude by their voice 
and example to deeds of unexampled 
atrocity, leading the innocent into re- 
bellion by the mysteries of fanaticism, 
by making the “ worse appear 
better cause,” by monkish impostures, 
tending to impress them with a belief 
that the Almighty sanctioned their 
bloody deeds ? Is there *an enlight- 
ened man in the universe that would 
wish such a system of religious edu- 
cation to exist among any set of peo- 

e e ; that would wisn to behold she 
yman united to his priest by such 
arbitrary, fanatical power op the one 
hand* and on the other by ignorant 
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and slavish credulity ? Is it better resident ambassador. It appears that 
that a Catholic priest shall receive his this coterie of five gentlemen * * * * % 
education in the bosom of his own this self-appointed junta, thought fir, 
countiy, associating with his country- without any the least sanction or even 
men, imbibing, with his learning, an suspicion on the part of the people, to 
attachment to the spot that gave him conclude upon a Veto for the king in 
birth, and the laws that gave hinrpro- the election of Irish (Catholic) clergy- 
tection, increasing the natural love of men from the parish priest to the pri- 
country, implanted in our very nature mate. I le proceeds to say, that after 
for the wisest purposes,by social attach- the coterie had cheated parliament,” 
ments and by social intercourse, in- that Dr. Milner endeavoured to de- 
creasing and maturing every hour, till snare the Irish prelacy into a confir- 
the germ of patriotism grows and ex- mation of the treaty, by circulating a 
patios by such genial culture to a per- pamphlet " among the superior cler- 
faction and beauty that will, at length, gy only, and with an injunction of 
bid defiance equally to foreign subju- secrecy, in order to surprise them into 
gation or domestic treason"? — Or, is an acquiescence without the know- 
lt better that he shall, by receiving ledge of the laity. One honest eede- 
his education among foreigners, ana siastic, indignant at the attempt to 
by consequent and long absence, have cheat his country, forwarded his copy 
the principles of alienation implanted to a newspaper, and immediately the 
in his heart, to have the love of his whole manoeuvre was blown up. The 
country shaken by men interested in synod., awed by the menacing sullen - 
our destruction, or at least in our hu- ness of the people , rejected the Veto 
miliation, to imbibe perhaps, with his by a majority of 23 to 3.” But* now, 
learning, an admiration of foreign po- he acknowledges, for the first time, 
licy, of foreign manners, and of fo- p. 26’, that JO of the superior clergy 
reign customs, entwined by habit and “ had formerly agreed to the Veto, 
strengthened by friendship so com- seven of these ten now excused them- 
pletely into his nature as nearly, if selves, on the ground of delusion and 
not entiiely, to destroy that love of fear ; expressed their compunction. 
Country and every thing connected and voted against it $ the other three, 
with* it, "which is the true and only more consistently corrupt, composed 
incitement to great actions ; which the minority ; and after all this, (so 
infuses itself through every channel to * prone to trick are church dignita- 
the rising generation, and, without Ties’!) the synod passed a vote of 
which, no nation, however extensive thanks to Dr . Milner, recognised him , 
her . resources, can ever aspire to the and to this hour continues him in an 
rank of a great nation ? agency which can have no other possu 

Our author comesmext to the con- lie object than some further intrigue , 
aideration of the Veto, and, in the which time will bring to fight.” In 
course of a very few pages, involves the next page he says, ** The good- 
himself in such a tissue of contradic- ness of disposition and the suavity of 
tions as it is extremely difficult to un- manners of this nobleman (Lord Fin- 
ravel. He says, “ During the spring gal) render him a favourite among ail 
of 1808, Lord Fingal arrived in town classes of society. In deference to 
as the bearer of a petition of the Ca- his private worth, not only his nume* . 
tholics. It was in his lordship’s dis- rous and egregious political sins are 
cation to intrust the care of the peti- forgiven, but he was never even cal ted 
tion to such members of parliament to account for his conduct .” Thus 
as he might find it most adviseable to then it appears, that the man who 
select : and he received no further erred so egregiously as to involve the 
instructions! He held some confer- dignitaries of the Catholic church in 
ences with Lord Grenville, Mr. Grat- the most palpable tergiversation, and 
ton, and Mr. Ponsonby, to whom he the church of which he was a mem- 
confided the petition. So far all was her, in a “ conflict of opinions/’ (page 
right. But Lord Fingal thought fit 27) was, through consideration 49 of 
to trespass beyond* his powers , and, his private worth, never called to ac- 
while nfs lordship played the envoy count for his conduct.” What is to 
extraordinary, Dr. Milner acted the be inferred from this ?— Either that 
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Lord Fingal obeyed the instructions 
given to him j or, that the point on 
which he differed from his .Catholic 
brethren was considered by them, at 
that time, of little moment. But this 
Is not all: the despised Dr. Milner 
receives a vote of thanks, and is con- 
tinued, to this hour, in an agency he 
is said to have so much abused ! though 
sanctified by no (avowed) private 
worth, nor enveloped by the imposing 
shield of hereditary nobility. And, 
he is continued in it by the great body 
of men whose trust he has so much 
abused ! Again : these Catholic ec- 
clesiastics are so immaculate, that the 
king is not allowed the power to re- 
ject a single man of them \ yet, their 
strenuous advocate acknowledges that 
but one could be found among the 
chosen few (chosen by themselves) 
honest enough to expose their in- 
trigues to public view ; and now that 
their intention is known, they ere 
obliged to vote against that, which 
their deliberate judgment approved, 4 
because the (t sullenness of tne peo- 
ple” threatened them. Which is 
the most worthy of admiration ? The 
immaculate perfection of these priests, 
their imbecile and dastardly fears, or 
their happy propensity to change sides 
according to the frenzy of popular 
opinion ! Yet, these are the men that 
government is called upon to put 
unlimited confidence in, and whom 
even Mr. Keogh, their staunch friend 
‘and advocate, cannot trust; men, 
whose latest acts give, even to him, a 
suspicion of nothing but " some fur- 
ther intrigue, which time will bring 
to light— so prone to trick are church 
dignitaries !” Can a protestant go- 
vernment look, with any other than a 
jealous eye, upon a set of men the best 
of whose representatives are objects 
of unqualified abuse to the most stre- 
nuous advocates of their own sect ? 

We shall dismiss the comments on 
Lord Grenville’s letter with a very 
few remarks. “ This is at best but 
an attempt to excuse delinquency by 
ignorance. Before he risked the Ca- 
tholic cause and his own character. 


ftheir deputies or agents 5 if they be- 
trayed their trust (did they ?) the 
fault lay not at Lord Grenville’s door. 
— " Now, really, England has her 
quantum sufficit of peers like Lord 
Fingal: 9 Compare this with the eu- 
logium on bis lordship. — “ An .effec- 
tual negative is somewhat more than 
papal authority. 1 The usual practice 
of hisf Holiness, is to institute the first 
clergyman in the list of candidates 
sent from Ireland.” If the interfer- 
ence of the Pope be of so little mo- 
ment, why make so much clamour 
about it ? — <( How would you, my 
Lord Grenville, answer to a tender 
of this nature ? The barter of a royal 
Veto on the election of Irish Catholic 
bishops against an Irish popular Veto 
upon the nomination of English pro- 
testant bishops.” Ridiculous absur- 
dity ! “ Suppose that period arriv- 

ed, if the fates intend it should ever 
arrive — when England, having done 
ample justice to Ireland & proceeding 
with her in an amicable sister-like 
intercourse, should become entitled 
to attention, not in her real dangers 
alone, but even in her unfounded 
fears .* suppose England not convulsed 
by the ex-ininistenal traitor cry of no 
foreign influence— that refinement on 
the brutal, yet less culpable war-hoop 
of No popery— but actuated by the 
desire, afreet ionately expressed and 
reciprocally intended, of rendering 
attachment to the empire a auALin- 
CATION FOR THE PRIESTHOOD : then 

indeed might the synod of Ireland be 
impelled, both by honour and inclina- 
tion, to abdicate a part of the prescrip- 
tive episcopal rights in ecclesiastical 
promotions.” if this jargon mean 
any thing, it means, * Give us our \ya y 
and we will condescend to give up the 
contested point ; put yourselves at our 
mercy, and we will not avail ourselves 
of our power.’ If the disputed point 
be of so trifling importance, why dis- 
turb your Catholic countrymen yith 
the agitation of the question ? 

We shall conclude this article by 
observing, that much # less notice 
would have been bestowed tapon this 


Lord Grenville should have first as- ill digested production, had it not 
certained the sentiments of the people been tor the importance of the sub- 
of Ireland.** Lord Grenville could ject. 

bather the opinion of the people of i. M. 

Ireland only through their organs. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Reverie. 

WHEN my sad breast shall heave no 
sighs 

But what shall from sweet Pity flow ; 
\Vhen my weak head and languid eyes 
Shall cease to feel th' effects of woe, 
And when I’m grown both good and kind, 
And ev’ry thing 1 ought to be, 

Fancy shall paint a happy mind 
in glowing tints of reverie. 

And should the retrospect to me 
(As I awhile from mem’rv borrow) 

Seem of an aspect light and free, 
i’ll not repine at grief and sorrow ; 

For oftimes ’ere the circling hours 
Brought sober eve in youthful glee, 

I’d wander in my native bow’rs, 

Enrapt in sweetest reverie. 

/ Perchance I’d soar above my sphere, 
Upborne on airy fancy’s wings, 

Pd future plaits and prospects cheer, 

And dive into the deepest things. 

When, ah ! how soon may sorrow flow ; 

The very things I thought to be 
Some childish incident of woe, 

Would prove them nought but reverie. 
When I’ve forgot the time to know 
That Mary prov’d unkind to me, 

Wheu 1 can ne’er a* boon bestow 
In aid of helpless misery ; 

And when sweet Pity left no trace, 

Tho* all the world’s forsaken me. 

Still in my mind thou ’It find a place, 

For PIT indulge thee, Reverie, 

When Britain’s sons shall yield to fight 
Against a common enemy ; 

When sordid souls shall seek delight 
In doing acts of charity ; 

When foreign foes our land invade, 

(Tho' Britain’s rulers disagree), * 

And I refuse my country aid. 

Do thou forsake me, Reverie. 

Tho* sycophants shall fawn and lie, 

And friendship’s basis undermine; 

ThO’ villains may from justice fly. 

Who dat’d to injure virtue’s shrine; 
Tho* all the world’s to envy prone, 
Content in calm serenity, 

Thou o’er my mind shalt reign alone, 
Thrice welcome then, sweet Reverie !, 
Howerton, 1810. Reubek Veritas. 


Lots Letters to my Wife. % 
James Wood house. 
LETTER XI. 

[Continued from pago 132.] 

THUS might eapty cupboard's wasted stock 

* v produce 

Complete cathottcoas fbr penury’s use ^ 


The cellar, larder, and the stlRroom store* 
Might minister unnumber’d med’eiue# 
more; 

Might,’ without scrawls of Galen's- pupils, 
quaint, 

Stop, or destroy each chronical complaint; 
Or would, as pure specifics, doubtless drive 
Acute complaints, aud make weak bodies 
thrive, 

And set aside the crudities unclean 
On their deceitful shelves and windows 
seen ; 

Whose tints terrific might fierce heroes 
fright. 

Reflected from man’s countenance at night, 
While all the horrid passengers that pass 
Find others’ features glare like colour’d glass* 
Such dreadful forms should any friend sur- 
vey, 

He’d feel confusion, horror, and dismay : 
Beholding every rose and lily fled, 

And stains prismatic painted in their stead. 
Worse than an executed culprit’s face, 

Op foulest sprite in fancy's spectrey race; 
Feller than form of once-departed soul, 
'That moment from Hell’s deepest prison 
stole. 

How few reflect what mighty mischiefs 
dwell 

In substances that shew such aspects fell t 
By whose discharge more frequent deaths 
are done 

Than dire explosion from the Altai gun; 
And from whose wounds more mortals pine 
and die. 

Than swords and daggers mangle and de- 
stroy. 

From ills like these frail man might oft 
escape, {shape. 

Would they, like me, their daily conduct 
Did none exceed my cauldron and my cup. 
Whene’er they breakfast, dine, drink tea, 
and sup. * 

Druggists and chemists- must fiill'n trade 
deplore ; 

Their mischiefs then would .shine in shops 
no more. 

No more physicians feverish pulses feel, 

Dr whirl thro’ thundering streets their cha- 
v riot wheel— 

No more among mankind £rasp greedy fees. 
For penning dubious, dangerous recipes. 
Apothecaries ne’er proscribe by stealth, 
With ignorant proud presumption injuring 
health ; 

But, viewing venomous, unvended drugs, 
Hoist up their shoulders to their ears with 
shrugs, [street. 

While poor pedestrians mark’d in every’ 
They’d learnt, like them, the use of legs and 
feet. 

[To h continued,] 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


I Royal Society. 

O N the 15th of February, a paper 
on uric acid was read by Mi. 
Brande, communicated by the society 
for jmprming animal < hemis'r\. The 
author related the effect of the alkalies 
and lime on the m ic acid and phos- 
phates, in patients labouring under 
the influence of calculi •, but in none 
of the four cases which he stated were 
they successful in giving relief, or 
curing the disease. Magnesia, however, 
had the desired effect, and brought off 
in the mine great quantities of uric 
acid and phosphates, in the form of 
triple salts. The discharge of these 
salts, after taking small doses of mag- 
nesia, weie so copious, that the pa- 
tients weie rad n ally cured in tw^ or 
three weeks. 'Hie suggestion to use 
magnesia was made by Mr. Hatchett, 
who 'knew of nothing so capable of* 
acting ou uiic acid, and experience 
has confirmed his conclusion. 

On the 22d, in consequence of the 
indisposition of Sir J. Banks, l)r. Mars* 
den in the chair, the reading of a 
supplementary paper, written by Dr. 
Herschel, on coloured concentric rings 
took place. The author s object is to 
explain- and elucidate the positions 
laid down in his former papers, and, 
in some measure, to insme to himself 
more completely the sole method of 
discovering the red bow, as Newton 
did the blue one. The intioductory 
icniaiks chiefly referred to the 42d 
and 43d sectious of the author’s pre- 
ceding paper, in which the nature of 
tlie red rings, the transmission of light, 
and the pi Lmatic colouis, were par- 
liculaily discussed. The conclusion 
of this paper Was postponed till the 
next meeting. 


Society of Antiquaries. 

M R. J. Rep ton presented to the 
society a scries of designs of 
wooden houses, windows, or other parts 
of buildings constructed of wood, 
through England ; including the prin- 
cipafstructures of timber, in London, 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln- 
' shire. It) the explanatory observations, 
Which were read to illustrate the views, 
it was stated, that sash-windows were 
Universal Mag. Vol.XHF. 


not introduced into this country till 
the age of Charles tlie First; and that 
they did not become general before 
the beginning of the last century.— 
Tim sashes were oi iginallv constructed, 
of very thick timber, and the joinings 
were left in square pieces, in order to 
add to their strength^ as it was then 
believed. 

As an appendage to these views, the 
design of Melkhouse Street, a curious 
old rustic building, entirely of timber, 
near^Ashford, Kent, was exhibited to 
the society. The drawing was executed 
by the late F. Grose, and presented 
considerable variety in its architec- 
tmal ornaments. The design was 
made in 1760, and has not yet been 
engraved. 


Royal Institution. 

O N Saturday, March 3, Mr. Pro- 
fessor Davy began his second 
course of electro-chemical lectures, 
with an introductory discourse, in 
which he explained the principle upon 
which it is pioposed to new-model this 
Institution. The plan appears to be 
so judiciously adapted to the circum- 
stances of the establishment, and holds 
out so fair a promise of a successful 
prosecution of scientific researches, 
that no doubt can be entertained of its 
meeting with the general approbation 
of the proprietary, and receiving that 
share of public encouragement to 
which it is so eminently entitled.— 
After a concise historical survey of the 
origin and progress of the Institution, 
and of the important discoveries which 
had repaid the liberality of its foun- 
ders, Mr. Davy pronounced a short 
and eloquent dissertation on the utility 
of philosophical inquiries in general, 
and proceeded to explain the nature 
of those i mprovements, which, he con- 
ceiied, were calculated to render the 
Institution a more etficieti£ instrument 
of public advantage. 

The funds of the Institution, he said, 
had been inadequate to the expences 
of the establishment; and some injury 
had been sustained from the purch&se 
and sale of the proprietors’ shares. It 
was not to be expected, that those who * 
could make At) interest iu a scientific 
*F 
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institution, an object of pecuniary properties, and the working of a mine 
profit, could ever feet a zealous soli- of this quality would have been at- 
titude for the advancement of science. tended only with expence. Another 
It was therefore proposed that the gentleman supposed he had discovered 
shares, which originally conveyed an on his estate a stratum of alumina; 
interest in perpetuity, should be con- but, upon its analysis, it was found to 
verted into shares, which conferred be a clay of inferior value. Instances 
merely an unalienable interest for life, of this description might, if necessary. 
But lest any of the present proprietors be easily multiplied. To landed pro- 
should conceive themselves injured prietors, therefore, the Institution 
by the change, a fund was to be pro- might prove eminently beneficial, 
vided for, by a loan, for their indem- It had also its claim upon princes 
nification. Thus none would con- and statesmen for their support. Even 
tinue to be propiietors, but such as the materials of war, which in these 
were animated by sentiments favour- trines may be of the highest import- 
able to that description of patronage, ance to the state, might, from new re- 
from the beneficial influence of which suits of scientific investigation, he 
the objects of the Institution would essentially and effectually improved, 
be most effectually cherished and But there is another point of view in 
promoted. which it has still a superior claim to 

In order that the propiietors and the their attention and patronage. With 
public might derive every benefit from the progressive advancement of 
the Institution, it was proposed, in sciences and arts, the increasing pro- 
addition to the advantages presented spetity of the country is closely and 
by the lectures, the use of the library, inseparably interwoven. Of tliif no 
and the collection of mineralogy, to one was more sensible than the great 
put them in possession of the result Colbert. He knew how to appreciate 
6f all scientific investigations that their importance, and cherished them 
might be pursued, as well as of the with the utmost assiduity and care, 
proceedings of the Institution, by a Nor %as he disappointed in the ex- 
quarterly publication of its labours, pectation of their natural effects; for 
To one class of proprietors, namely, the prosperitv of France, in the reign 
the possessors of landed property, the of Louis the Fourteenth, was most ra- 
Institution might prove eminently pidly accelerated by the encourage- 
useful. The value or the mineral pro- ment which this able minister judici- 
ductions of their estates might be as- ously extended to every branch of 
certained, without exposing them to science and of art. In this country, 
the impositions practised by adven- too, we are indebted for a large pro- 
turers, who, for the selfish purpose of portion of our piosperity to the suc- 
promoting their own interests, recom- cess with which science has been pro- 
mend the working of mines, without secuted. But how much might it hate 
any prospect of advantage to any one been augmented, if the arts and set- 
but the individuals employed upon ences had received an adequate de- 
the undertaking. Several instances, gree of encouragement ? Wereitpos- 
Mr. Davy observed, might be men- sible to appropriate to this object the 
tioned of benefit which had already funds collected in one year for cha- 
accrued to persons who, before en- ritable purposes, a foundation might 
gaging in expensive enterprises of this be lard for advancing the prosperity 
Eigd, had transmitted specimens of the of the country to an almost indefinite 
productions of their estates to the In- extent, and to a point, at least, Which 
stitution, in order that they might be would enable us to bid defiance to the 
analyzed; and the report which was restrictive edicts, by which the cue- 
returned to thetfi enabled them to my has vainly attempted to check 
avoid the unprofitable hazards to the wealth and power of the British 
which such speculations are exposed, empire. 

One gentleman conceived he had dis- Nor are the miqute details of science 
covered, a valuable coal mine on bis 'and of art, unfavourable to the culti- 
vate. Upon examining the substance, yation of eloquence. One of the great- 1 
* however, it was at once ascertained est statesmen, and at the same time 
that it was destitute of ail bitumenous one of the greatest orators this country 
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ever produced, owed, in a great mea- 
sure, the variety, the charms, and the 
force of his eloquence, to the intimate 
knowledge which lie had acquired of 
■every branch of science and of art. — 
Tliese sources of intelligence supplied 
him with that copiousness of illus- 
tration, with which his orations were 
enriched, and enabled Mi. Burke to 
collect, within the boundaries of his 
own genius, every thing that could 
adorn and embellish his elocution. 

It has been supposed, said Mr.Davy, 
that this Institution may ultimately 
encroach on the province of some of 
the ancient and venerable establish- 
ments of the country, where ancient 
erudition has long been cultivated 
with success. This opinion, however, 
is founded in error. The piecious re- 
mains of antiquity, which enlightened 
the darkness of the middle ages, ami 
delivered down to us some ofthejnost 
inestimable treasures of human krtow- 
Jeclge, we can never value too highly. 
Let them continue to be the guides fif 
our taste, and the beacons by which 
our course is to he directed. But let 
them not be exclusively studied. The 
pursuits on which such minds as those 
of Boyle, of Bacon, and of Newton, 
were employed, are of a much higher 
order of utility, and far more condu- 
cive to the interests and the happiness 
of mankind. 

I presume too, to hope, continued 
Mr. Davy, that the encouragement 
which the Royal institution has hi- 
therto received from its female visitors, 
will not he withheld from it under its 
new modification. It may afford them 
opportunities of acquiring that know- 
ledge, which will contribute to render 
their elegant acquirements still more 
interesting. By increasing the sphere 
of their intelligence, they will secure 
not only an addition to their own hap- 
piness, but the higher gratification of 
imparting to their children that use- 
ful instruction, which cannot fail to 
strengthen and to endear the relations 
of domestic intercourse* 

Mr.Davy concluded a very eloquent 
and comprehensive introductory lec- 
ture, by observing, that discoveries in 
physical science m e not to be estimated 
solely by their conducivencss to gene- 
ral utility. They produced on the 
human mind the happiest and the 
most sublime impression, in pro- 


portion as they develop© the harmony 
and simplicity which reign through- 
out the works of that Being, whose 
infinite power is manifested in every 
thing that is in the Heavens and on 
the fcarth. 


Royal Academy, 

M R. Fuseli* i is re-elected pro- 
fessor of painting, in the room 
of 1 1 . T res ham, resigned. M r.F uselli 
held this appointment prior to Mr. 
Opie ; but, on the decease of Mr. Wil- 
son, he vacated the professorship, that 
he might succeed Mr. W. as keeper 
of the academy; and, by his re-elec- 
tion, he now holds both situations. 

Mr. Soane continues his lectures on 
architecture, with the same elucida- 
tions of them by valuable drawings, 
at the rate of more than sixty every 
night. But, owing to some unaccount- 
able circumstance, the students have 
been suddenly deprived of his in- 
structions, tlsc first they have received 
since the death of Mr. Thos. fcJandby, 
in 1703* 

It has also been related, that Mr, 
Lonsdale, the porti ait- painter, being 
employed by the Marquis of Douglas 
to paint for him portraits of their Ma- 
jesties, in lieu of those Bfken by the 
Dutch in coming from Petersburg, 
he therefore applied to the president 
and council for permission to copy 
those in their possession, done by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; but they refused 
him ! The Marquis, therefore, must 
'Employ an academician, or be satis- 
fied with Mr. L« s copies from other 
pictures. Mr. Lonsdale, it was said, 
intended to apply to his Majesty, and 
know whether the academy is an ex- 
clusive monopoly, or intended for the 
benefit of the public at large, and of 
the fine arts. 


W er^ieui an Natural History 
Society. 

A T a late meeting, the Rcy. Df. 

Macknight read a’mineraiogical 
account of Ben Ledi,and the environs 
of Loch Ketterin. The rocks in that 
district consisting of mjca slate; and 
clay slate, with an overB owing (.^glo- 
merate formed at a lowerlevef from the 
wrecks of primitive mountains, tend- 
ed, in the author's opinion, to illus- 

3T 2 
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trate one branch of the Wernerian 
doctrine respecting the order of for- 
mations in th<> mineral kingdom. It 
also appeared in confirmation of ano- 
ther principle in geognosy, that the 
direction from S.W. to N.E. of the 
strata composing the highland moun- 
tain'*, corresponds to what has been 
observed in genet al relative to ^ the 
bearings of the primitive stiata in the 
cn#,t of the earth. Such an uniformity 
of direction, it would seem, could only 
fta< e resulted from the action of 
powers in nature, slow and regular 
in their operation ; and must he re- 
fers ed to some original law, which 
later discoveries render it probable 
may be found to depend cn the con- 
stitution of the terraqueous globe in 
regard to magnetism and electricity. 

At the same meeting, the secretary 
presented a communication fiorn Mr. 
W dliam Scorcsbv, j u n. of \V hit!, 
comprising a metcoiological journal 
of throe Greenland voyages, with re- 
marks ou the effect s, of the weather on 
the barometer in Greenland, and on 
the different crystallizations of snow 
to be observed in high latitudes. 

Medical Society of Paris. 

T HE first transactions of this learn- 
ed body, which opened its pic- 
ketit session on th£ 31st of October 
last, have recently reached this coun- 
try. 

After a short preliminary discourse 
by the president, M.Seriillot, the scoe- 
tarv, in recapitulating the proceedings 
of the society during the last voar, 
gave a copious account of the perfo- 
ration of the tympanum as having 
been practised with success in seveial 
cases of deafqess. 

M. Nacquart read a paper under the 
title of 'Topographical and Medical 
Observations on the Seventh Munici- 
pal Division of Paris, turning chiefly 
upon the benefits likely to be derived 
fp on? a similar work on tlie forty-seven 
other municipal sections of Paris. 

, The prizes of the yegr w ere awarded, 
first, to M.^rancpjs Hebreart, M.D. 
Second Surgeon of the Bicctre, who 
:liad ft g»ld medal worth 200 franco 
for the b£st memoir on the following 
subject: 44 Pcscribe the character, 
causes, apd, treatment of a gangrene, 
considered particularly with regard to 
|b$ soft parts, -rSjWfjt medais for va- 


rious valuable communications were 
respectively votet^ to Mr, Thiebault, 
physician at Bruxeres; M. Boucher, 
surgeon, at La Fleche; M. Chapp, 
officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
surgeoip major to the Imperial Guards; 
M. Labonnardiere, phvsician at Cre* 
mien • and to M. Bertrand, Pont du 
Chateau. 

The following subject was next an- 
nounced as a prize question . “ De- 
scribe the disease designated by the 
ancients, and particulailv by the Eng- 
lish medical writers, under the name 
of Angina Pectoris , viz. nairuwness or 
tightness of the chest.” The prize is 
a gold medal, value 300/1 ancs; and 
another of MX) francs has been offered 
by the society for the best paper on 
the following subject: “A clear and 
precise idea to be given of the nature 
of contagion. Point out the differ- 
ences, consideicd with regard to the 
natv’iie of its pi 1 nci pics, and the v arious 
modes of iis comm unir. tioti. Desig- 
nate, fiom among the diseases gene- 
rally consideied as contagions, such 
as arc really of that description. 
Lastly, point out the mode in which 
the contagion is communicated in 

each, of them.” 

An anonymous friend to humanity 
presented 300 francs to the society, to 
be adjudged, at its first meeting in 
Oct. 1811, to the author of the most 
satisfactory essay on the following 
subjects On the nature and effects 
of the Plica Pplonioa. Point out the 
epiphenomma, as well as any con- 
comitant diseases which are foreign 
to it: describe t lie true causes of this 
affection of the hairy parts of men and 
animals, since its origin, and in the 
different countries where it has been 
observed. Determine tfie circum- 
stances under which these causes exert 
their influence; ascertain why the 
Plica has aUtll times spaied or afflict- 
ed certain classes; and why, on some 
occasions, it has been obseryed to 
pievgil and disappear alternately. — 
Appieciale the value of the thentpeq- 
tic and bygiepe means hitherto pro- 
posed to combat or preyept tips species 
of eqdcfuic; and point out the best 
method of ex term inat jug it.” 

The memoirs mqst be addressed tp 
M. Bedillot, the secretary, No.ffJ Rue 
de Favart, and reach Pans two months 

previews tp the October meeting* 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

With, Notices respecting Men o f Letters , Artists, and Works 
in Hand . &c. 


'HE Rev. Caylcv Illingworth has 
nearlv K»3rfy for the press, a 
Topographical Account of Scampton, 
io the county of Lincoln, ana the 
Roman Antiquities discovered there, 
with anecdotes of the Boyle family. 
The profits of this work are intended 
for the fund for widows and orphans 
of distressed clergymen in Lincoln- 
shire. 

Mr. Charles Blunt is engaged in an 
** Essay on Mechanical Drawing,” 
comprising an elementary course of 
practice iu that art, with plates and 
explanatory letter-press. His object 
in this publication is to enable the 
young mechanical artist to draw cor- 
rectly in common practice, and to 
obviate the labour of a preparatory 
course of mathematics. • 

Mr. Prout has commenced a ne\y 
woik entitled Relicts of Antiquities, 
or, Remains of Ancient Structures; 
with other vestiges of earlv times in 
Great Britain; etched from drawings 
by himself, and accompanied with 
descriptive sketches, published 
monthly. 

Mr. Stephen Pasquier intends pub- 
lishing a volume in quarto, with cop- 
per-plates (engiaved by means of his 
new invented machines and tools,) of 
a new system called Neograph y, cal- 
culated to simplify, and bring to one 
universal and common standard, all 
the various modes of writing qud 
printing, in all nations. Besides as- 
sisting commerce and facilitating cor- 
respondence, his object is to open an 
easier intercourse for the diffusion of 
knowledge and the fine arts in the four 
quarters of the globe. 

“ The Prison, or Times of Terror 
has been translated from the French 
of the author of f ‘ The Letters of the 
Swedish Court,” and will shortly be 
published. 

Mr. Marrat, of Boston, has iu the 
press a Treatise on Mechanics, chiefly 
designed for the use of schools and 
public seminaries^ it is publishing by 
subscription, the price to subscribers 
will be 14s. and it will be out about 
Midsummer next. The subscribers’ 
pauaes will be printed. 

# 


A Gazetteer of England and Wales, 
bv Thomas Potts, closely printed in 
octavo, will shortly be published, 
illustrated bv maps. 

A. new edition of Luckombe’s Ga- 
zetteer, with numerous additions, cor- 
rections, and improvements, is in the 
press. 

A new edition of the Ambulator, in 
a tour twenty-five miles round Lon- 
don, is prepai ing for the press., 

The Rev. William Kirby, A. B. 
F.L.S. author of Monographia Apium 
Angliae, and Mr. W. Spence, F.L.S. 
are engaged in preparing an Introduc- 
tion to Entomology, which is in con- 
siderable forwardness Their plan is 
to include every thing useful or in- 
teresting to the entomological student, 
excepting descriptions of genera and 
species, which are foreign to the na- 
ture of such a work. 

TheRev.W. P.Scargill, is preparing 
for publication a Hebrew and English 
Dictionary, without points, on a new 
plan, particularly adapted to young 
students. 

A Tour through the Central Coun- 
ties of England, viz. WorCfrster, Staf- 
ford, Leicester, and Warwick; in- 
cluding their topography and biogra- 
phy, with twenty-four engravings in a 
royal quarto volume, will shortly ap- 
pear. 

Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary of the 
Antiquarian Society, has made con- 
siderable progress in a Topographical 
History of Ireland. 

County Annual Archives, a work 
now in the press, is intended to fur- 
nish a regular annual history of every 
county in the kingdom, by clawing 
every event, every public proceeding, 
with memoirs of eminent men, who 
died during the year, under the jiame 
of the county to which each re- 
spectively belong. 

The Rev. Wm. Bowmen has qom- 

f rleted the first volume of bis Trans- 
ition of Doomsday Book. The work 
is to be comprised in ten quarto vo- 
lumes. An index will be given to 
each county, and a glossary to tDe last 
volume* The first volume contains 
York, Amounderness, Lonsdale, and 
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Furness, in Lancashire; parts of 
Westmorland and Cumberland, Der- 
byshire, Nottingham, and Rutland- 
shire. 

Mr. Donovan Iras been sometime 
past engaged in the picparation of a 
very comprehensive woik on the Na- 
tural History of the British isles, on a 
popular as well as scientific plan. . 

in the press. Voyages and Travels 
to Pekin, Manilla, aud the Isle of 
France, between 1784 and 1801, by 
M. De Guignes, French resident at 
China. 

Mr. Ayshford, member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and assistant- 
surgeon in the Royal Artillery, has in 
the press an jEpitome of Anatomy, 

‘ comprised in a series of tables. The 
work will form a thin quarto volume ; 
and as its object is to furnish a co- 
pious vocabulary for the student of 
anatomy, perspicuity and simplicity 
of arrangement have been the author's 
chief object. 

Messrs, Samuel Wesley and Charles 
Frederic Horn, are preparing for the 
ress, a new edition of the first twelve 
reludes and Fugues of Sebastian 
Bach. They are to be published by 
subscription, and the editors promise 
to bring them out in a rpanner supe- 
rior, in pgint of perspicuity and ex- 
actness, to any bf the copies that’ have 
been procured from the continent. 
Among other advantages are to be, 
the number of parts in which every 
fugue is composed, being pointed out 
to the young student, with the addi- 
tion of explanatory marks to shew 
whether the subject is pursued directly, 
inversely, by diminution, or by aug- 
mentation. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, &C. 

To rectify delays and inconveni- 
ences in musical rehearsals, &c. a cor- 
respondent proposes, that composers, 
particularly in concertos, or any long 
ieces of music, number eyery twenty 
ars of the leading parts in their 
scores* The oopyist would of course 
do the same by every part separately ; 
ind, where, as it often occurs, there 
are 70, 80, or 100 bars rest for horns 
or flutes, it is further proposed, tq 
roar# them according to the leading 
part, and not (as is how customary) 
together between two bats. Should 


there be any odd bars they might 
easily be added. If the leader hear 
any instrument out of its place', or if 
the individual playing, finds himself 
wrong, his error would soon be found 
by comparing bis part with the prin- 
cipal one; and if the band stops, in- 
stead of beginui ng the whole move- 
ment a second time, the leader might 
say, begin from the 80th, lGOtb, or 
any other given bar; the whole or- 
chestra would immediately cast their 
eyes towaids the number, and the 
piece would go on without the neces- 
sity of trying the same movement 
three or four times, because a flute or 
an oboe or some other instrument is 
out . as they term it in an orchestra. 

Mr. Leopold Vacca has discovered 
a method of communicating magne- 
tism to a bar of iron, without a magnet. 
He takes a bar about three feet in 
length, which gives no sign of any 
magnetic virtue whilst lying in a hori- 
zontal position ; but possesses, the 
same in a very sensible degree when 
placed perpcndiculailv ; these signs 
disappear again when it is laid down 
horizontally and appear again when 
it is lifted up vertically. A small bar 
of steel, it appears, rubbed several 
times in the same direction against 
the extremity of the other bar, when 
situated vertically, acquires magne- 
tism *, hente the discoverer concludes 
that magnetism may be communicated 
to a body without either a natural or 
artificial magnet. 

Cobalt — Persons interested in the 
prosperity of our porcelain manufac? 
tore* will rejoice to be informed that 
a mine of very excellent cobalt has 
bceu discovered in this country. A 
specimen having been transmitted to 
Mr. Hume, of Long Acre, for his ex- 
amination he analysed the same, and 
found it to coptain nearly thirty per 
cent, of that metal. 

A Philosophical and Literary Sot 
ciety was instituted in the populous 
village of Hackney, on January S0 f 
1810, by an association of gentlemen, 
This society consists of three classes 
unlimited as to numbers. First, ordi- 
nary members, who contribute to ttye 
funds, enjoy the use of the books, drc t 
2d. Honorary, consisting of such gen- 
tlemen whose association may reflect 
honour on the society, and whose 
opiuion of toe labours of its members 
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may be such as to impress them with lectures on philosophical subjects 
sentiments of regard for such a mark form a part of the plan of this society ; 
of our opinion. The third clgss to ami the earliest opportunity that toe 
consist of those whose attachment to state of its funds can allow will be 
literature may entitle them to become taken, for the consideration and ac- 
members, but whose finances would complishment of such very desirable 
hinder them from contributing to the objects. 

support of the society % subscrip- Relative to the study of the mosses, 
tions; that to these last our library a correspondent asks whether the coro- 
be open gratis. A subscription of one mencement should be made with the 
guinea per annum, is paid by each generic divisions pointed out by Hed- 
ordinary member in advance. Ladies wig and Dr. Smith ; or whether these 
are to be always admitted on the re- divisions are not too difficult fora be- 
commendation of three subscribers, ginnner? Ought not distinctions to 
without the formality of a ballot ; and oe adopted similar to those of M, 
that their votes by proxies, who must Hithering, as having the most facility? 

' belong to the society, shall be accept- Is not a good introduction to tne 
ed at any general meeting. The last cryptogamia class, still wanting? 
Monday in March, being the first ge- The difficulty in procuring the 
neral meeting, is to be kept as the dried specimens which accompany 
anniversary. Attendance is given Mr. Amos' Treatise on Grasses, having 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- been hitherto so great as to have coa- 
day, from seven to eight o'clock in fined the circulation of that valuable 
the evening, for the pui pose of’ex- work merely to the original subscribers; 
changing books, &c. The meetings we are happy to state the removal ot 
on Tuesday evenings are principally ^such difficulty, and that a number 
occupied by literary con vei sat ions, and sufficient to meet the urgent demands 
reading such papers on scientific or li- of the public has been at length pre- 
terary subjects as the society may be fa- pared, and will very speedily be 
voureil with; that the chair be always brought forward in a new edition, 
taken precisely at seven o’clock, when A simple method for removing grease 

the business of the evening shall com- spots. — Scrape finely some pipe-clay, 
mence; and that if the election of lay thereon the sheet OJL leaf* and 
members shall not be first dispatched, cover the spot in like manned with the 
the piesideut may adjourn that pait clay. Cover the whole with a sheet 
of the business till after the discussion of paper, and apply for a few seconds 
of the paper. The* subjects for con- a heated ironing box. On using India** 
versation, or books for the library, rubber to remove the dust taken up 
comprehend the mathematics, natuial by the grease, the paper will be found 
history, chemistry, polite literature, restored to it<> original degree of white- 
antiquities, civil history, biography, ness and opacity, 
questions of general law and policy. To preserve brass vessels from con- 
commerce and the arts ; but leligion, trading verdigrease after they have 
the practical branches of law and phy- been used, instead of wiping them 
sic, British politics, and indeed ail dry, it has been found that by con - 
politics of the day shall be deemed stautly iminerging them in water thev 
prohibited subjects That as it is a are kept perfectly innoxious, and wifi 
principal object of its associates to remain for veais full as clean and 
increase the funds by obtaining sub- nearly as bright, as when they first 
6cribers, and every other means that came out of the hands of the work- 
may be in their power, and whoever man. 

wishes to have any book of the society Mr. Hawkins has discovered a new 
sold shall first propose it to the com*' mode of filtering wat'tr, which will 
mi ttee, who shall enter such reotiest supply a great abundance of that liquid 
in the journals, in which it shall te- perfectly sweet and brilliant The 
gularly come before the anniversary necessity of filtering even the best 
meeting, and that without the general spring water, is demonstrated by this 
consent of that meeting it can not be method. • 

disposed of. The purchasing philo- To prevent the fatal accidents to 
sophical instruments and patronising frequent at powder-mills when in the 
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act of corning, it is intended to sim- 

K the machinery so that only one 
? will be required, and further, 
the whole works will be sunk in the 
ground with only a loose roof of wea- 
ther boarding. 

To preserve drawings made with a 
black lead pencil, a thin wash of 
isinglass may be used, or, hard black • 
chalk to prevent their rubbing out ; 
or the same effect may be produced 
by the simple application of skimmed 
milk; the’ best way of using this is to 
lay the drawing fiat upon the surface 
of the milk, and then taking it up ex- 
peditiously, to hang it by one corner 
till it drains and dries. The milk 
must be perfectly free from cream, 
otherwise it will grease the paper. 

To prevent the lead from smearing, 
the loose particles should first be takeii 
off with a dry hair pencil, or even by 
blowing it. 

A new recipe for making permanent 
ink for marking linen , tyc . — Take of 
lunar caustic, (now called argentum 
nitratum) one dram; weak solution, 
(or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
tibeture) of galls two drams : the cloth 
is first to be wetted with the following 
liquid:— viz. salt of tartar one ounce; 
water, one ounce and a half. It must 
be perfect'd ry* before any attempt’s 
made to write irpon it. 

A great improvement is said to 
have been maejis in the manufacture 
of British isinglass, so as to render it 
equal in quality to that imported from 
Russia. This is said to have been 
proved jn the late trial, “ The King, 
v. Brown and Parry/’ on whose pie- 
miscs this composition, unknown to 
the officers of excise, was found. A 
few skins of soles, from which this 
new it hthyocolia is made, have caused 
a manifest alteration in this branch of 
Russian trade, in favour of Gieat 
Britain. 


Africa. 

While the arts of civilization are 
extending bv* means of the mission- 
aries to the West of Africa, a grammar 
and several cateelwsmt have been 
printed for the society in the language 
of Suso and English. Two settle- 
ment are formed on. the Rio Pongas, 
where four Lutheran Ministers, assist- 
ed by *otne active females, receive 


under their care the children of the 
natives and traders. 

The Society for Missions to Africa 
and the East, has lately undertaken 
the establishment of a settlement at 
the Bay of Islands. Several artisans, 
a carpenter, a ship-builder, a flax- 
dresser, and a twine-spinner, have 
sailed lately from England under the 
care and direction of the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, Chaplain of New South 
Wales, who has undertaken to super- 
intend the formation of the new settle- 
ment. 

France . 

A very important discovery is said 
to have been made of the uses of the 
slimy juices of snails, by M. Tarenni, 
as a specific for the cure of hernia, or 
rupture, when the part can be return- 
ed and it is not dangerous to confine 
it in the body. This being ascertained, 
he directs that a truss be made having 
the*Dall at the end concave, instead 
of convex, as usual, for the reception 
6f a cup of equal diameter with the 
orifice of the hernia. The cup must 
be of china, glass, or earthen-ware, 
that the liquor mav not penetrate it, 
or undergo any alteration ; and the 
edges should be turned, that jthey may 
not incommode the patient. It is to 
be filled with wool, which must be 
changed every other day. Two, three, 
or four hundred snails are then to be 
procured, and kept in a place where 
they can procure food ; from two to 
eight being only to be used every day. 
The patient, before he rises, ancl after 
he has been in bed, removes the cup 
from the truss, and pricks the snail in 
different places with a pin, from which 
incisions sometimes a bluish and 
sometimes a giey liquid issues, which 
must be caught on the wrool in the 
cup, which, being filled, must be 
placed exactly in the same situation 
on the affected part; but, if a thick 
froth oozes out from the snail, that 
snail must be thrown aside, and ano- 
ther taken. After the cup is thus ap- 
plied, it must be covered with a white 
linen doth, and the ball of the truss 
applied on it sufficiently tight to pre- 
vent the fluid from escaping. If this 
treatment lasts several months, it tnay 
be necessary to shave the part, and 
not to leave it too long uncovered for 
fear of catching cold. If the cup rubs 
the skin, it must be removed till the 
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place is healed. In this case the 
patient may remove the truss altoge- 
ther at night, if it can be done with- 
out danger ; and in the day-time he 
may wear it dry, filling the cavity 
with wool, and covering the hernia 
with a bit of cloth. This treatment 
cures a common hernia* or rupture* 
in two, thice, or four months j though 
it may be necessary for the patient to 
wear the truss six weeks or two months 
more, till the wound Is perfectly healed, 
in order that the muscles may resume 
their natural action. 

M. Anmtus G. Bonpland, the com- 
panion of M. Von Humboldt, has been 
appointed principal inspect s of the 
domain of Malii'aison, with a con- 
siderable salary. The splendid work 
entitled, ‘ Le J ai d in de Malmaison,” 
was interrupted by the death of Vcn- 
tenat; but the second part of his 
•* Plantes Equinoctiales," be left in a 
finished state. * 

The second part of M.Von Hum- 
boldt't Astronomical Observations, 
contains the latitude and longitude of 
a great number of places along the 
Oronoko, Atahapo, Tuamini, Teni, 
Cassiquale, and the Rio Negro.— 
Maps of the Oronoko, the river Mag- 
dalen, the province of Joren* the Bra- 
comorros, and the western part of the 
river of Amazons 5 and drawings, 
taken on the spot, are to embellish 
this great work. These drawings, Sec. 
were made in 180.1 and 180$, during 
his residence at Quito and Mexico, — 
The author intends to publish the 
bases of his maps* and various astro- 
nomical and geographical enquiries 
by M. Ottmans. The third part of 
M. Von Humboldt's collection, con- 
tains the elevation of five hundred 
points of Spanish America, which he 
determined by means of the baro- 
meter. 

Germany. 

From Vienna it appears that M. 
de Hammer, formerly the Impe- 
rial agent in Moldavia, has been sent 
to Paris, to claim the restitution of a 

f reat part of the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
•Cirsian MSS. taken from the Imperial 
library. M. Denon* it is saia, has 
given assurances that only such MSS. 
as were net taken from . the emperor's 
library* shall be withheld; the rest 
shall be scrupulously returned. JC 
de Hhmtber is well acquainted with 

Universal Mac. Vol. XIII. 


oriental literature* and some ef his 
works have had honourable mention 
made of them in the French Insti- 
tute. # 

According to some experiment*. o& 
the laws of electric repulsion madf it 
M. Simon, of Berlin, he has improve! 
the discoveries of M. Colomb, who 
seemed to have ascertained that fhe 
electrical repulsion is in the inverse 
ratio of the square of the distance*. 
To prove this law by a more simple 
and firm apparatus* M. Simon con- 
structed a pair of scales* all the part# 
of which were made of glass, and 
coated with gumiac. In tne course 
of the experiments it appeared that 
each degree of deviation of the tongue 
of the balance from 0, was equal to the 
weight of 04 of a grain. The result of 
the experiments which M; Simon 
varied in every possible way* was* that 
the electric repulsion Was in the sim- 
ple inverse ratio of the distance. In 
trials of the gold leaf* electrometer, 
(his jaw was established with increased 
precision, and more than in those lie 
made with the pith balls. Volta al- 
ways denied the truth of Colomb'* 
law, and asserted that experiment* 
with the elect rophus, shew the electric 
repulsion and attraction to be simply 
in the inverse ratio of the distance. 

India. 

The following is given as a correct 
account of the manuscripts lately , 
brought by Dr, Buchanan from the 
East, and which are now deposited in 
the public library of the University at 
Cambridge:— 4 * They are chiefly 
biblical, and are written in the He- 
brew, Syriac* and Ethiopic languages. 
Dr. Buchanan obtained" them from 
the Black Jews* who. have had settle- 
ments in India from time immemorial, 
and are now found in numbers about 
Cochin. These Jews differ in many 
respects from those of other countries 
they call themselves Bene Uriel* via. 
Sons of Israel. They have the HebrqW 
Pentateuch* but scarcely know of any 
other books of scripture. A copy of 
this written upon goatskin^ aod found 
in one of their synagogue**’ is in the 
Buchanan collection. The Syriac 
manusc ripts were collected from , the 
Syrian Christians in Travaocore and 
Malaysia, where a race of Christians 
has existed ever since the apostolic 
times; the native Indian chrft&u* 
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hmr the nim t>f the Christians of St. 
Thomas to tMi day. They have the 
whole bible and other bosks, not in 
our canon, extant in the Syriac lan- 
guage, and tfceiPs ft, perhaps, the 
purest of ait the versions of scripture 
jw^tttowb.TbCreft,taDhBuchawan’s 
Collection, a copy of the bible, con* 
taming thb books of the Old afnd New 
Testament with the Apocrypha*, writ* 
tenon Urge folio Vellum, in the an- 
cfeht or Estnangdd character, a pre- 
a^ilt fhjhi Mar Dionysius, the ArCh- 
bishop Of the Indian church, to Dr. 
Buchanan, But though all these 
ff$S, were brought from India, they 
were not all written in India ; some 
were Written at Antioch, Mesopotamia, 
and Otfcter parts, of Syria, Asia, and 
Africa. 


Russia. 

A merchant has seat to Petersburg 
from the coasts of the frozen sea, the 
head of an animal of an extraordinary 
size, in a very perfect degree of pre- 
servation. The emperor has ordered 
the merchant, wlio sent it, to be re- 
warded with a gold medal. 

In the government of Simbitsk, in 
the circle of Corsun, four versts from 
the crown village, C assail r, a large 
portion of ground has been burning 
these three years past. No fire is seen 
but much smoke issuing from several 
chinks. The ground sinks very per- 
ceptibly, and names burst out when 
the edges are pressed. Twelve years 
ago, a part of ground which had 
burned in this manner, became ex- 
tinguished without any known cause* 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


CkLfcn WaitavooRD, E$q. 

T IDS gentleman, who died lately, 
At hn house in Aigyle-atreet, 
Was well known in the first polite and 
literary circles. He was born aft 
Edinburgh, in the year 1734 ; and, 
being hitended by his father for the 
ehttrch, was educated at that Uni- 
verslty i ^«herfe he distinguished him- 
aelf byan uncommon proficienc* in 
classical knowledge, The profession, 
• however, foF Which he was designed, 
hoi according witfo young White- 
footd f s wishes, he prevailed on his fa- 
ther to place Mm in the compting- 
house of his friend Mr. Stewart, a 
Wine-merchant in Loudon *, here he 
remained for some year^ until the 
decease of his parent enabled him to 
cdmmctKte business on his own ac- 
codfit. Mr. Whitefbord did not per- 
mit the avocations of his trade to en- 
gross bis time so fully *as to debarbis 
attentions to literary amusement, His 
Essays, Poems, and Cross- readings (a 
specie* of humour first struck odt by 
film, to which, on first com mum- 
eating it to the public, he gave the 
apt signature of Pa^irius Cursor ), 
fvince the sprightliness of bis satire, 
and the novelty of his wit. These he 
Contributed to his friend Mr. Wood- 
fhll, ill Whose paper they first appeftr- 
i Vb, anonymously ; a**d ranuy of them, 
were afterwards collected and pre- 
served in the ** foundling Hospital 


for Wit." The shafts of his ridicule 
were directed against the petitions, 
remonstrances, and grievances of Mr. 
Wilkes, and the other patriots of the 
day ; and so great was his success, that 
he not only obtained the approbation 
of administration, but, it is said, was 
requested by a person high in office 
to write a pamphlet on the subject of 
the misunderstanding between this 
country and Spain, relative to the 
Falkland Islands. That task, however, 
he declined ; but recommended Dr. 
Johnson, as the ablest person who 
con Id be- selected for the purpose. 
Johnson*# work, and its effect on this 
occasion, is well known. Mr. White- 
foord was a member of the Royal So- 
cieties of London and Edinburgh, of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and Vice- 
president of that for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. m His acquaintance and 
friends consisted of the first literary 
and political characters of his time ; 
and it has been said, by Adam Smith, 
that, although the junto of wits and 
authors hated one another heartily* 
they had all a sinew regard for Mr. 
W hitefooi d, who by his conciliatory 
manners kept them together in amity 
and good humour. W e conclude this 
haseyaketch of * man of distinguished 
talents, a zealous friend to hk country, 
and a very respectable member of so- 
ciety, with the following characteristic 
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epitaph, written many years since by 
his friend Goldsmith, and printed in 
the *' Retaliation” of that poet 
*• Here Whitefoord reclines, and deny it 
who can, 

Though he merrily liv’d, he is now a grave 
man. 

Rare compound of oddity, frolick, and fun, 
Who relish’d a joke, and rejoic’d in a pun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere, 
A stranger to flatt’ry, a stranger to fear $ 
Who scatter’d around wit and humour at 
will, 

Whose daily bon-mots half a column might 
fill: 

A Scotchman from pride and from preju- 
dice free, 

A scholar, but surely no pedant was he.— 
Merry Whitefoord, fare w tl ! for thy sake, 
] admit 


THEATRICAL 

Lyceum Theatre, Strand. * 

M onday, Feb. zQ.—mt or Mm. . 

In farces in general we are not 
accustomed to expect probability of 
incident, or consistency of character. 
In those things, which it is tlie fashion 
to call vehicles for music, we are ac- 
customed to dispeuse with a want of 
interest and of incident, of plot and 
of tolerable dialogue. Making, then, 
the proper, allowances for the piece 
before us, being a farce in the first 
plaCe, and a 44 vehtde for music” in 
the next, we cannot but acknowledge 
that if it were not for some insipidities, 
44 Hit or Miss" would be a very good 
thing of the kind. It is rendered very 
pleasant from the characters being all 
so well suited to their respective re- 
presentatives. Matthews, as a dashing 
lawyer and a member of the Whip 
Club, produces an infinity of mirth $ 
Johnstone — and he is indeed the main- 
stay of the piece— Johnstone has an 
Irish part, of which he makes the most 
(but it admits not of very much being 
made of It) ; and Mrs. Bland’s singing 
is highly effective. All the performers, 
indeed, exertdd themselves to their 
utmost, and the author is much in- 
debted to them. On the whole, 
though not a first-rate production, it 
possesses a sufficiency of comic fea- 
ture to entitle it to public rountevam$t 9 
and promises So prove very success- 
ful r - 


That a Scot may have humour— al- 
most said wit : . 

This debt to thy ntemVy I cannot refits* 
Thou hest-humourM man with the WCtad- 
ItUmourM Mtis«. w - ■ 

Mr, Whitefoord, as an admirer pf 
the fine arts, in addition to other pic- 
tures, had an apartment entirely filed 
with 'the wofks of Sir Joshua Bey* 
nolds. • 

Mr. Whitefoord, being at a city 
feast, the chairman, very Soon after 
dinner, gave a toast not very con- 
sistent with decorum. Mr. Pitt, on 
hearing this toast, displayed some 
symptoms of disgust, and asked if it 
was common ?— 44 Oh yes,’* said Mr. 
Whitefoord, 44 very common among 
Chairmen*' 


RECORDER. 

Tuesday, March 14 .— The Maniac, 
or the Swiss Banditti . This nets opera 
is like all other new operas, as old as 
possible in sentiment, humour, and 
language. It is the double story of 
an i nsane female and a most desperate 
youth in whiskers, the former o£ whom 
runs away from her seducer and goes 
mad on bearing of her father’s sup- 
posed death, wjiile the 1 Jttbf, almost 
as mad for the love of her sister, 
whose affections are fixed on hit bro- 
ther, becomes a sanguinary captain of 
banditti, and concluding his brother 
to be killed by a hired assassin, con- 
trives to get the lady not only into bis 
cave, but as it would seem to the in- 
nocent, unthinking spectator, into his 
power. Here, however, as was tp be 
expected , comes the surprise* A Com* 
pany of soldiers is sent to exterminate 
the robbers, ahd who should be the 
officer on duty but the very brother 
supposed to be killed. He fights, and 
of course rescues tbe lady : and in the 
mean time the seducer of the other 
lady goes of ceurse to find her otti In 
her haunts. Here he is assaulted with 
a huge stick by a faithful servant who 
had followed the lady in h%r distresses, 
and who puts tbe idver to fifaht with 
the quickness and vigour of an Or - 
lando Forma, though this same far- 
lower himself, on a different occasion, 
is defeated with as little ceremony*. 
However, every body siicccyds as m 
ought, dramatically speaking; tp* 
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mad lady ii of course restored to her Push about the bottle, boys, &c. <fcc. 
'senses as well as to her father, and —Constant joys---f*>cial glass — 

* $ they all live very happv after. 1 * For when care disturbs the soul, 
Children's stories, and modern dramas c . V h |. raortal *•? re P in w e ? f 
have all the nme kind of end, and Smce-fill but deep enough^ebowl, 
terminate like foil., not only with no And all our cares .re drowHd m wine, 

point, but with absolute flatness. Specimen of the Shakspearian fancy : 

The sentiment, the humour; and ,J> "; ^ e .,T r n “„ of . a f iTt 
the dialogue, dW ample justice to the Born in r th ;‘ h > heart> 

ndventum. -The mad lady par- And in the hea * rt {t dies . 
ticularh happv m her flights from 

lively to severe,*’ and at one time 1 he acting was much too good for 
refused “ a piece of cold lamb” be- the production , the excellent per- 
cause “man was an universal ravager.” formance of such men as Dowton 
Mr. Arnold, in attempting these fine & v * s * false colour and success to 
flights, does not seem to have been these wretched dramas. Mr. Dowton 
aware that the art of a poet it never di<J iptjced supply some adimiabl^ 
so much exercised as in the wander- touches of nature to the mcagie out: 
jngs and apparent artlessness of in- lj ne of his original. The breathless 
sanity. Of the humour, poor Ma- impotence of joy with which hesud- 
thews’s character, John Dory , is a denly meets an old friend, was worked 
sufficient specimen : he is a fisherman un with an agitation of feeling, face, 
continually talking, a la Dibdin, of ahd manner, the truth of which can 
add fishes and soles, of nibbling at, never have been excelled in the best 
beauty, and hooking a wife. The lan- # tlI )L® s °* the . stage, 
gunge exhibits such metaphors as 'The music by Mr. Bishop is liable 
shining through bluntness , silencing J° the very same objection, for it ife 
the edge of curiosity, &c. and the lamentable to see so much scientific 
aongs, for their antiquity, would be and expressive composition lavished 
passed over by an errand-boy perusing f n the most paltry songs. The chorui 
an old wall : there is Ella, the fairest beginning “ The Tyger,” the ballad 
of the Wand Edmund the bravest of ^f Poor Mad Margery, and the rondo 
the brave< who are obliged to part for Go my Love,” may rank with the 
a short time, and the author, to shew most pleasing compositions of the 
* that he does not imitate the story of modern English School, the first for 
Young Henry, put, the case of sepa- expressive solemnity, the second for 
Ration in this new way, marking the simple pathos, and the third for elc- 
emphasis in Italics, lest it should fiance and a spirited resolution. Mni. 

rnmmm reader* • Mountain, with her delicate taste, did 


escape *the common readers : 

Why from the maid did Edmund go ? 
. And why did Ella drop the tear F 
*Twas that jie flew to meet the foe ! 


Mountain, with her delicate faste, did 
full justice to the Maniac’s singing, 
but it is a mere joke to‘ see her play- 
ing the Ootavian among mountains. 
As to Mr. Philips, he is always play- 


* Twa* that her heart was chill'd with fear. fn j and pleasing, and occasionally ex- 

Very original, energetic, and sur- hibits much feeling; but he should 
prising • . , avoid Mr. Braham’s style, as he would 


Specimen of the original reason- 


vaulting on the slack rope: It is sure 
to bring him to the ground, and to 
lame him too In the descent* 


* yrATE QF PtBLTC AFFAIRS. 

T H{£ liberty of the press is a pri- we trust, that would rejoice to see the 
’vilege dear to an Englishman ; press under the same Shackles as it is 
.iHs the object of aversion and abhor- on the continent* Happily, a jury 
rase? to tyrants, Servile courtiers, and exists in our country; and the ac* 
oorr u otfcd * pjacemem " The cruelty, cused cannot be condemned without 
'exercised onn printer abroad, is well an open trial: we may add, too, that 
itnowft: and there are ft* in England, though he is brought into court by 
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the public accuser, yet twelve sworn 
men are not to be daunted by either 
the talents or influence of office.— 
Since our last, a remaikable instance 
has occurred, which has given very 
general satisfaction to the country, 
and will, we hope, be a check to 
similar prosecutions. 

The public heard, with surprise and 
astonishment, a little before the en- 
quiry which brought to light so many 
iniquitous proceedings connected with 
the name of the Duke of York, that a 
variety of trials were expected to take 
place on the subject of libels, which, 
however,werp set to rest by thedccision 
of the House of Commons. Complaints 
of the licentiousness of the press were, 
however, afterwards occasionally 
heardt and it was known, early in 
the winter, that the Attorney General 
had tiled informations against' several 
printers fend publishers for supposed 
libels. A mom; the persons attacked 
Sfas one, who, whether we consider 
him in his public or his private cha- 
racter, is an ornament to his country ; 
a man, whose paper has been con- 
ducted on the mnst enlightened prin- 
ciples,' and which, in the course of 
years',' that it h’as been in his hands, 
contains better specimens of writing, 
of learned and i lidici’ous remark, than 
any periodical publication of any 
times. 

Not to err, in any respect, is not 
allowed to mortal man : and, if it has 
been said of the divine poet, 

Aliqumdo boms dormitat Humerus , 
it might be allowed to the editor of a 
daily publication occasionally to go 
beyond the bounds which true pru- 
dence might dictate. The Society 
for the Suppression of Vice would 
naturally be on the watch for such a 
Slip : it would rejoice in such an op- 
portunity of displaying its over- 
officiops seal: but "an Englishman 
does not, nay, an English sovereign 
cannot, deske such Argus eyes in an 
Attorney Geberal, A hasty word 
must not be punished with the severest 
rigour in a countrjr; where the Majesty 
of Heaven is stf frequently blasphemed 
without notice-, fetid, though we are 
not preachers by profession, we woidd 
recommend to every Attorney # Gene- 
ral to adopt, in his private prayers, 
the expressive wards,*-*" If thou art 


extreme to mark what Ss done amiss, 
O Lord, who can abide it ' 

Whether the public prosecutor had 
considered this address, or, whether 
the burden of prosecuting was im* 
posed upon him by the higher powers, 
it is not our proviuce nor in our power 
to determine: but the fact is, that he 
filed an information against Mr. Perry 
for printing, in his Morning Chro- 
nicle, the following words:— 

44 What a crowd of blessings rush 
upon one's mind, that might be 
bestowed upon the country in the 
event of a total phange of system t * 
Of ail inonarchs, indeed, since the 
revolution, the successor of George 
the Third will have the finest op- 
portunity of becoming popular.” 
These words were construed, by the 
prosecutor, into a violation of de- 
corum,— into a disregard of the re- 
lations between the sovereign and hit 
people. It was asserted, that they had 
a manifest tendency to alienate aud 
destroy the affections of the people 
towards their sovereign, and to break 
do up that link of love which ought 
to connect the sovereign and lii$ 
people in the tendercst ties. 

Mr. Pferry pleaded his own cause; 
and, in a most eloquent, pathetic, 
learned, and' judicial .address, re- 
pelled the charge completely. He 
exposed the futility of the Attorney 
General’s interpretations in »the 
strongest colours, an*d at the same 
time was by no means sparing of hit 
censures of the administration. He 
pointed out passages in the same pa- 
per, where his loyalty and reverence 
of his sovereign were expressed in 
the strongest terms. He endeavour- 
ed, in vain, to find a reasonable jus- 
tification for the prosecutor in this 
proceeding; and intimated that the 
comment on the Morning Post had 
been officiously read, so as to make 
the impression in some quarter, 
whence the prosecution originated. 

Here he was interrupted by the 
Attorney; but Lord Ellenborough 
said, that if he had ssen cause for in- 
terference, he should himself have 
interposed; although, when a gentle 
man came into the court to speak for 
himself, they must not be fastidioui, 
if he did not entirely regulatf himself 
by the established forms of their pro- 
ceedings. Personal allusion! were 
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certainly, however, to he avoided* — 
Mr. Perry then proceeded, and passed 
tome elegant encomiums on the 
Prince of Wales and glluded to many 
passages in ancient and modern writ- 
ings, in which the future virtues of 
the son excited the happiest feelings 
In the father. We could, with plea- 
sure, follow the worthy orator, if our 
limits permitted, thiough his address; 
but the animated mariner in which 
he concluded, made, and deserved to 
make, a deep impression. — Gentle- 
men, the cause of the liberty of the 
press in England, under the direction 
of the noble and learned judge, is in 
your hands this day. The Morning 
Chronicle stands now, as it did in 
1793, in the front of the battle, not 
only for itself, but for the liberty of 
the press of England. The point at 
issue is — Whether it shall continue to 
assert the principles upon which the 
Whigs have ever acted, and by which 
their only object is to perpetuate to 
his Majesty, and his heirs, the throne, 
to which they persuaded the people 
of England to call his ancestors, by 
securing it upon that basis which 
forms not only its strength but its 
lustre, and which 1 find truly described 
in a recent column of my own paper. 
Nothing on gprth ever equalled the 
magniffeenf and richly ornamented 
power and greatness of the kingly 
office in the constitution of England, 
when exerted due harmony with 
the influence and the authority of the 
two houses of parliament, in unison 
with the public voice. The boasted 
unity and vigour of despotism is im- 
potence compared with the concen- 
trated energy of such a government. 
M&v it be perpetual. 

The Attorney Geoeral, struck with 
the eloquence of the defendant, paid 
him great compliments for his abi- 
lities, 'but. insisted on it that he 
had exceeded the bounds allowed to 
counsel. But here he was interrupted 
by Lord Elienborough, who would 
not allqw the insinuation; aud die 
Attorney made* but an awkward de- 
fence of his charge, and repeated 
scarcely any thing hut the former ac- 
count of the words in question,- — rtfeat 
they could hear only one i n ter pre ta- 
lma, aftd therefore the jury were iu 
.duty hound to convict the defendant* 4 


- The judge then summed up tbf 
whole in a very candid and impartial 
manner ; and he declared that ne did 
not feel prepared to go the length to 
say, that the sentiment might not be 
expressed of blessings likely to result 
from a change of system. One being 
only was free from error, and it was 
not a disparagement of his Majesty 
to say, that hie might have taken an 
erroneous view of the interests of his 
country. Where two interpretations 
could be given, it was the duty of the 
court to take the most lenient $ and 
he could not see any thing in the pa- 
ragraph to induce him to go the length 
of saying, that it must be malicious. 
The jury did not go out of court, but, 
in as short a time as the foreman couid 
collect the votes, declared the defen- 
dant NOT GUILTY; and the At- 
torney General withdrew his infor- 
mation against another paper. 

Too much pgaise cannot be given 
to Mr. Perry for the manner in which 
he* conducted himself upon this oc- 
casion. It has been said, that he who 
pleads his own cause, has a fool for 
his counsel. .This is the language of 
lawyers : but we will add, that It is 
only wheie he has a knave for his 
judge, or intricate points of law to 
discuss. Here was a plain question, 
free from technical embarassments. 
In discussing it, two men would shew 
naturally the difference of their talents 
and education. In this case, in point 
of education, the accuser and accused 
were upon a par: both had enjoyed 
the advantages of* school and a col- 
lege; but in talents and genius, how 
much superior was the accused!— 
The accuser, after leaving college, 
was thrust into the bar, vefuti in pis* 
trinum : the accused employed his 
talents on the general affairs of men* 
and in the best circles of ntbn of edu- 
cation and talents. If Sir Vickery 
Gibbs might shew his perseverance 
in a deep research through the cob- 
webs and dirt of the folios in an office* 
he could not come Into competition 
with a man who brought to his aid 
the best sentiments and language of 
ancient and modem times. We re- 
joi ceiothe defeat, #nd the modoof the 
defeat, of Sir Vickery : butit may be 
thought, that he ^ould have triumph- 
ed over a man of interior talents! 
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We very much doubt it. When 
lawyers plead the one against the 
other* the name of the Attorney Ge- 
neral* carries weight with it: bat a 
plain unvarni shea tale, told by a plain 
man, would have produced its effect 
on the jury. We will conclude our 
remarks on this important trial, by 
bringing to the Attorney General’s 
recollection a story he read at school : 
Some young men were brought before 
Philip, King of Macedon, by his At- 
torney General, for having libelled 
his' Majesty the night before over their 
cups, ft is too* true, they replied, and 
we are now glad that the wine failed 
ns; or we should have spoken much 
worse of your Majesty. The King had 
more magnanimity than his Attorney 
General, and they were dismissed. — 
And, in many libel causes that have 
been tried in this kingdom, there has 
been great occasion for this magna- 
nimity. - 

Another occasion of^triumph has 
been afforded to the public, by a 
county election. Mr. Yorke, who is 
well known for shutting up the gal- 
lery of the House of commons, for his 
support of ministers, and the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Gale Jones, received 
the appointment to a tellership of the 
exchequer, worth between two aud 
three thousand a year. In consequence 
of this place, his seat for Cambridge- 
shire became vacant, and he went 
down to his constituents to receive 
their approbation of his conduct, 
and to be re-elected. Another can- 
didate, however, gave the county an 
opportunity of expressing their senti- 
ments ; especially as, in his advertise- 
ment, he declared his fixed aversion 
to the present ministers, and his ab- 
horrence of the chief features in their 
late member's conduct. A day of no- 
mination preceded the election, and 
an immense concourse of freeholders 
came forward: on the appearance of 
MrJYorke, he was greeted by them 
with all those salutes which are the 
most decisive expressions of popular 
disapprobation add indignation. The 
two gentlemen, who proposed him, 
could scarcely be heard $ and, when 
he came forward to speak for himself, 
his voice was drowned in the hootings 
and hissings of the multitude. For 
some time the clamour continued; 
that the nomination of Lord F. G. 


Osborne was scarcely heard : but, by 
degrees, the noise subsided, and Mr* 
Gunning was heard through a very 
animated speech, in which he passed 
in review Mr. Yoike’s parliamentary 
conduct; his subserviency to mini* 
sters; his resistance of all reform; bis 
acceptance of place. Mr. Yorke was 
now heard in his defence; but he 
codid make no impression on his for* 
mar constituents; and, when the High 
Sheriff took the sense of the meeting, 
it was declared to be most decidedly 
in favour of Lord F. Osborne, not one 
in ten holding up their hands in fa- 
vour of Mr. Yorke. 

The discomfited placeman retreated 
in great dismay from the field; and, 
after taking counsel with his friends, 
ana finding how vdty unequal he was 
to the combat, retired from the con- 
test. In fact, he might have consum- 
ed his tellership without gaining his 
object; and he considered that, if he 
lost the county, ke had some grounds 
for saying,— 

Popuius me stbilat , atmihi plaudit 

Ipse domi. 

Let the people hiss on, I can tell my 
pence over at my leisure. On the day 
of election, only one candidate ap- 
peared ; and Lord F. G, Osborne was 
declared duly elected ifftke midst of 
a greater concourse than was ever 
known upon such an occasion. The 
triumphant multitude followed the 
car or their favourite with sougs of 
gratuiation, and various allusions to 
the system and place of his defeated 
antagonist. In fact, it is cause of tri- 
umph to the whole country ; and, in- 
dependently of the principles of Mr. 
Yorke, which met with a proper re- 
pulse, we cannot but think it highly 
improper that a placeman should re- 
present a county. Let men of this 
description go to the petty boroughs, 
which, by local circumstances, are 
compelled to receive any man that is 
sent to them : but a county is not to 
be made subservient to a similar sys- 
tem. It ought to be Represented by 
men of independence* by men who 
will not sacrifice their votes to thv 
shrine of interest, nor consider them- 
selves bound in gratitude to act In 
opposition to their constituents? 

Another circumstance has occurred;, 
which must give general satisfaction. 
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The thanks of the Commons have 
been given to Lord Wellington and 
other officers* for their conduct at 
the battle ofTalavera; but in this 
Vote the exploits of a soldier were 
overlooked* who does honour to the 
English name* and who has performed 
snore essential services than any other 
military commander in Spain. Had 
be been at; the head of our troops *on 
that day, we apprehend, that no com- 
plaints would have been heard of the 
want of co-operation of the Spani- 
ards: for he, who formed a corps of 
British* Portuguese, and Spaniards, 
And marched them within three 
leagues of Madrid, would have com- 
bined, with eauat ease, the allied 
armies, and enabled them to profit by 
the bravery displayed in a battle, in 
an eager pursuit of a foiled enemy. 
In fact, the reader who cursorily only 
has attended to the late campaign of 
Spain, cannot fail of having remarked 
that, in the dispatches of the French 
and English to their respective cabi- 
nets* one English officer is mentioned 
with particular distinction. The 
scanty praise* doled out with parsi- 
monious hand in our Gazette, is 
amply compensated by the attention 
bestowed on Sir Robert Wilson in the 
French dispatches: for, with the ra- 
pidity and s£Rl of his movements, he 
made'auch an impression on the ene- 
my, that they estimated his little corps 
as'twelve thousand strong, and they 
were obliged to employ upwards of 
twenty thousand men in guarding 
against his measures. 

The fact is, that after the battle of 
Talavcra, when the French were 
pouring down upon our retreating 
army, tbc great point was to give time 
to our troops, and, by every means in 
our power, to weaken the force of the 
pursuing enemy. In this Lord Wel- 
lington had no part: he was running 
away as fast ^ he could : but Sir R. 
Wilson, by skilful manoeuvres, so em- 
ployed the enemy, that seveial days 
were lost to them in the pursuit.— 
That Sir Robert, at the head only of 
between three? and four thousand men, 
could not conquer the numerous ar- 
,roics of the French is evident* but, 
throughout the arduous conflict, there 
were* not wanting various occasions of 
displaying the personal bravery of the 
Individual* aud the consummate skill 


of the commander. In both respects 
Sir R. Wilson claims the distinguished 
regard of his countrymen ; and ibgave 
us great pleasure, that both sides of 
the House concurred in their testi- 
monies to his merits. 

A motion of thanks was introduced* 
by Mr. Hutchinson, info the House of 
Commons. The Minister, Mr. Can- 
ning, General Tarleton, Lord Castle- 
reagh, regretted that they could not 
support it; and each spoke highly in 
praise of the Lusitanian Legion and 
its commander: but Sir James Hall 
declared that the supposed informality 
did not weigh with him, and he should 
be glad to make this a precedent for 
similar thanks to similar merit. The 
mover of the question very properly, 
however, would not press it on the 
House; but, contented with the real 
thanks thus passed, withdrew his mo- 
tion. For our parts, we rejoice that 
the motion has been made; we re- 
joice that the merits of this distin- 
guished officer have thus been brought 
forward; for we are persuaded, that, 
if Bonaparte had had such an officer 
in his army, he would not be unem- 
ployed; and wherever Sir Rober Wil- 
son is employed. It will be for the 
honour and advantage of his country. 

The paper, delivered by Earl Chat- 
ham to his Majesty, has had the effect 
we expected. It could not be sup- 
posed that the House of Commons 
would be silent under such an act, 
which, in fact, if passed without no- 
tice, would render that good under- 
standing between commanders, which 
is so essential to the public service, in 
future, very problematical. If the 
royal ear is to be poisoned by insinu- 
ations, what officer in the service can 
be safe ? The Admiral has vindicated 
himself, in a paper, from the charges 
brought against him ; and the military 
by sea and land will judge between the 
two reports. For our own parts, we 
do not scruple to say, that, entertain- 
ing now the same opinion of the land 
commander which was very general 
when the appointment ( was made 
known to the country, we are inclined 
to lay by far the greater stress on the 
account given by the gallant Admiral. 
The Earl, however, has had sufficient 
reason to lament the step he took. It 
has ended in the censure' of the House 
of Commons* and his retirement from 
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'office. Bat the ministry still keep 
their pasts; and, though they are 
repeatedly assailed by their opponents 
Ibr want of ability, seem not at all 
disposed to give way; nor does the. 
country take that interest in the dis- 
pute as might have been expected. 

The Walcheren business is not yet 
brought to a conclusion. A most vo- 
luminous report of examinations has 
been printed, and the time of the 
members must have been pietty well 
occupied, if they give themselves 
much trouble to wade into their con- 
tents. The country is full of expec- 
tation for tnc result: if (lie ministers 
can ward of the blow intended them, 
they may rest secure during the sum- 
mer. Several motions* are expected 
to be founded on the report; and we 
should hope, in the abundant matter 
for censure, the medical boaid will 
not be neglected. 

Mr. Gale Jones still remains in pri- 
son, and there is little appearance of 
his release. The question of his con- 
finement has been most ably argued 
by Sir F. Burdett, but the House of 
Commons were not inclined to give 
up their assumed power. 

The piivticge of 'hutting up the 
gallery of the Mouse has been exer- 
cised again, and on a curious question. 
The benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have 
taken it into their heads to deny ac- 
cess to the bar to gentlemen who have 
been employed, in any part of their 
lives, in publishing the reports of the 
House ot Commons. The exercise of 
talent in jthis manner, which has been 
practised by Johnson, Burke, Ferry, 
Mackintosh, Stephens, and others of 
distinguished abilities, seems, to the 
wigged gentry, derogatojw to their 
profession. It will lie sufficient that 
all sides of thfe House expressed their 
disapprobation of this proceeding, on 
a motion being made upon the sub- 
ject by Mr. Sheridan, which was with- 
drawn, on the presumption that the 
benchers would drop their ill-advised 
resolution. The debate could not be 
reported, as Mr. Windham enforced 
the standing orders for the exclusion 
of strangers: but it has transpired, 
that Mr. Stephens did himself great 
honour by acknowledging that he was 
once a reporter himself, and that he 
thought it no derogation to any cha- 
racter to have thus employed his ta- 
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lents. — Tn the course, of the debate 
many pointed allusions were made to 
Mr. Windham's conduct, which t^etn 
to have touched him to the quick; a ts 
the report goes, that whatever slurs 
he has been pleased to cast upon the 
reporters, lie once was very anxious ‘ 
that his speeches might be pecuiiarfy 
noticed by them. A noble Lord,who 
was an honour to the English bar, 
and a great advocate for tfie liberty 
of the press, was said to be the author 
of the scheme in Lincoln’s Inn ; hut 
this statement is without foundation, 
as his Lordship never advised such a 
measure, nor was consulted upon the 
occasion. We are hot surprised at 
the attempt to degrade a class in 
literature, as we have too frequent 
reasons to perceive that even men, 
who have been raised merely by their 
talents, have been apt to repress, as 
much as in them lies, those who are 
moving in the same career: but the 
gentlemen of the bar would he dis- 
graced indeed, if they were afraid of 
admitting talents into their profession. 
So far from refusing reporters a place 
at the bar, we cannot but think that 
the gallery of the house of commons is 
a far better place for the education of 
a barrister than the desk pf a special 
pleader.* ** 

Abroad, the marriage of the Em- 
peror occupies the attention of the 
French, and greater preparations are* 
made on the occasion than that king- 
dom, or perhaps the world, ever saw. 
But the mind of the HEmperor is not 
absorbed entirely in this event. He 
continues his for the govern- 

ment of Europe. Hanover is finally 
settled. It is removed from the Bruns- 
wick to the Napoleon family. At one 
time, report prevailed, that its destiny 
was delayed with a view of making 
some impression on its former head 
in a negotiation for peace; but the 
decree, issued from Castffel, declaring 
its annexation to the throne of West- 
phalia, has put an end to these con- 
jectures. Indeed it could not easily 
have been reconciled to tlfe language 
held in England respecting Bona- 
parte, t that our sovereign should be 
enlisted in the number of his vassal 
kings. Germany now seems to be 
fixed ; the Ktug of Westphalia will be 
a considerable sovereign; and, when 
we consider the part that Hanover has 

SH 
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been obliged to take in our wars, the 
separation of its interests from those 
of this country will not excite very 
considerable regrets in any quarter. 

Bavaria has not entirely organised 
its new possessions in the Tyrol; and 
many terrible executions have taken 
place in that unhappy country. By all 
accounts, bowever,tranquillity f jor the 
appearance of it, is restored in most 
parts : but the unquiet state of its in- 
nabitants may give rise to new changes, 
particularly in the southern parts.— 
Changes are talked of with respect to 
Silesia, which may not be favourable 
to Prussia; but the new marriage will 
make strange alterations. Prussia is 
making great exertions to pay her debt 
to France; but she has to deal with 
a hard taskmaster, and scarcely will 
she ever recover from her depression. 
The destiny of Holland has leinained 
long in suspense. It is still a kingdom ; 
but its king is at Paris. The Dutch 
will be glad of his return to them, 
that they may retain some portion at 
least of independence, and, hv means 
of their sovereign, be freed from the 
vexations of a despotism, which must 
' ruin their commerce. However, we 
must wait the leisure of the great Em- 
peror, before the state of the country 
is completely asceitained; and his 
brother may still be designed to be the 
king of Portugal. 

In Austria, nothing is thought or 
talked of but the, marriage. 'The fallen 
house of Hapsburgh is raised from its 
depression, and is glorying in its 
union with the house of Ajaccio. — 
The poor girl, who, a few mouths ago, 
was fleeing away in distraction from, 
the arms of France, is now to be de- 
livered up in great pomp and splen- 
dour, and to make a glorious parade 
through Germany, with kings and 
princes in her train, tp share the 
throne of the great Emperor of Eu- 
rope. # Balls and feasts mark her de- 
parture from Vienna ; in every place 
splendid preparations are making for 
her reception, and among the queens 
chosen toadorn her train, the Princess 
Hoyal of England is promoted, it is 
said, to this high honour. The funds 
have, risen, however, at Vienna upon 
the occasion, and that unfortunate 
country may expect some years of 
peace to recover from wounds so 
severely inflicted upon her. 


At the beginning of the last war, 
Bonaparte was said to have assured 
the king of Bavaria that he would 
exalt his house far beyond the mo|t 
sanguine expectations of his prede- 
cessors. He has performed his pro- 
mise : but tjhis marriage may dash his 
future hopes, if not change his fron- 
tiers towards Austria. Pretexts arc 
easily found : yet the prudence pf 
Bonaparte may prevent any increase 
of Austria towards Germany, and the 
ncwalliance portends rather mischiefs 
to the Turks. If France is in earnest, 
and prompts Austria to the attack, 
nothing can preserve Constantinople. 
Though the Turks have made such 
resistance to the Hussions, it would 
be unavailing against tlie rapid 
inarches of the French; and, if the 
Jattersecured to themselves all Greece, 
it might easily accommodate Austria 
with the fertile provinces between the 
Danube and the Thracian mountains. 
As to England, it is pei fectly^insig- 
nificant what part it takes ! The pos- 
session of the Republic of the Seven 
Islands, and the seizure of a few 
islands in the Archipelago, will be all 
that falls to its share. Constantinople 
-must fall, and its ruin, or rather its 
revival, cannot long be delayed. 

The effect of the marriage on Rus- 
sia is not known. The rumours of a 
disagreement between this country 
and France do not seem to have any 
solid foundation. Russia has gained 
its ends in Finland, and will, incase 
of an approaching partition of Tur- 
key, be a sharer in the spoils. The 
other northern courts of Sweden and 
Denmark seem to be free from any 
present agitation; though Denmark 
cannot but entertain some apprehen- 
sions, that its new neighbour of West- 
phalia may trench a little upon her 
territories. 

In a review of Europe at such an 
important time, the eye naturally 
turns to the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal. Had the inhabitants of 
these countries been impressed with 
the manly feelings which sentiments 
of liberty and independence inspire, 
how grieved must we not be at their 
present situation.— What a melan- 
choly sight is now presented to us 
A population of above ten millions, 
assisted by the arms of Great Britain, 
is subdued by little more than a flub- 
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dred thousand Frenchmen. They 
have penetrated now to the sands, 
which separate Gibraltar from the 
main land, and threaten a very dif- 
ferent mode of attach upon that im- 
portant fortress. Another party is 
advanc ed to the attack of Cadiz ; but 
nothing lias been effected of import- 
ance, as yet, against that town. Its fate 
cannot, however, be long retarded.— 
YY r e have sec ured one place for our- 
selves, the possession of the Spaniards 
in Africa; and with Ceuta ou one 
side, and (Jibi altar on the other, we 
are effectually the masters of this 
entrance into the Mediterranean. 

Hut what have we been about all 
this time, and what has been the real 
state of the Spaniards ? This is well 
expressed in the Introduction to a 
translation of the Piince of Marhia- 
veili, by Mr. Byerley, a work well 
studied by Bonaparte, aud from which 
our statesmen, if they could con- 
descend to gather knowledge from the 
experience and wisdom of past times, 
might have derived some useful les- 
sons : — “Was it,” says the writer, 
“ to replace a faithful ally on the 
throne? No. Charles the lVth, the 
legitimate sovereign, was our enemy, 
— YY : as it to rescue a nation from 
slavery? No. The Spanish nation 
groaned under the bitterest system of 
oppression, plundered by monks, and 
trodden under foot by the nobles. — 
What then w&s our motive > It was 
to prevent Bonaparte from acquiring 
a greater preponderance of power. 
This, I allow, was a sufficient motive 
for our interposition, hAd a rational 
hope of success offered itself; but, 
that such was never the case we might 
have been long ago convinced. Wc 
wonder, and so must every one who 
is not aware of the cause, that nine 
millions, though assisted by fifty 
thousand British troops, cannot ex* 
pel eighty or one hundred thousand 
Frenchmen. Shall I declare the truth? 
The Spaniards, freed from their for- 
mer galling yoke, shudder at the idea 
of its return. Their condition may 
be ameliorated, but cannot be ren- 
dered worse. Under the old govern- 
ment, they were mere beasts of bur- 
then : they now breathe, their eyes 
are opened, and they feel they are 
men. The race of ’Bonaparte they 
may despise; but the Bourbons they 


detest. IIaving%nce tasted of free- 
dom, should they reject Joseph Bo- 
naparte, and diive the French out of 
Spain, they will never return tp the 
yoke of Ferdinand the VI 1th.” 

If Spain has been degraded bv a vile 
oppressive government, and by the 
galling yoke of priestcraft and the in- 
quisition, Portugal has, if any thing 
could be worse, sunk deeper into the 
abvss of moial turpitude. A long 
connection with our nation did not 
tend in the least to ameliorate its fate, 
and the chains of superstition could 
not be broken but by external (orcc. 
Portugal may rejoice, as well as Spain, 
that a new aera is opening to her; and 
however melancholy it* mav be to us, 
as Englishmen, that she should owe 
her rise in the moral woild to a rival 
nation, still we must congratulate the 
human race that thesuu of knowledge 
will ea>t his beams at last upon this 
benighted country. YY'bether the 
French conquer or not, such circum- 
stances have arisen, as must place the 
Portuguese in a better situation: but 
we can riot expect that, even with our 
assistance, they will preserve the in- 
dependence of their country. 

In America, have been long debates 
on the subject of the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and 1 F^rope, 
The contending powers place them 
in a very difficult situation ; * but 
the advantages of peace will pre- 
vent them from coming to hostilities 
with either party. The Massachusets, 
most devoted to commerce, diead a 
war with England; the other pro- 
vinces set in competition vfith the 
ruin of their trade, the advantages to 
be gained hv a seizure of the two 
Canadas and Nova Scotia, But we 
trust, and we are justified in our con- 
jectures by the speech of the American 
ambassador at a late public meeting, 
that there will he no rupture between 
the two countries. Whatever may bo 
the inconveniences attending theftr 
trade, they are far short of what will 
be experienced by a^state of war.— 
Their country is destined*to be the 
refuge of arts, civilization, and sci- 
ence; which eannot preserve their 
abode in the realms of tiespotism. 

The West Indies have afforded 
triumpJi to the British arms. *Gauda- 
loupe, the last sugar island of the 
French, ha$ surrendered to the valour 

2H 3 
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of our troops, cond#ted in a very 
different manner from those on the 
Antwerp expedition. The navy, in 
this case, had little opportunity of 
distinguishing itself, ana the army 
deseryes its well-earned laurels. The 
chief importance of the conquest is 
the seizure of a place whence issued 
a vast numbei* of privateers to annoy 
our trade in the West, Indies. We 
might fairly leave Bonaparte to his 
triumph on the continent, could we 
be content with the advantages afford- 
ed to us by our marine superiority; 
for, whilst we cannot injure him by 
land, by the possession of islands, 
which we can alwdys command, we 
might ever prevent him from doing 
ns an injury. Our dear-bought ex- 
perience at Walcheren and in Spain 
will, we hope, teach us wisdom for the 
future, and we may then despise the 
threats of the great conqueror. 

In the House of Commons the great 
business has been the enquiry into the 
Walcheren expedition, on which, at 
this moment of writing, are expected 
long debates for several days. This 
no-planned expedition, branching out 
Alto several plans impossible of exe- 
cution, and ill led with disaster, would 
ruin any ministry : but we hope that 
it will not *give in till the deserved 
censin&s hive* attached to its conduct. 
— Lok) Wellington’s pension has pass- 
»ed, in spite of the petition of the city 
of London. But we agree entirely 
with that petition; that “we do not* 
recognise in the military conduct of 
Lord Wellington any claims to na- 
tional remuneration. That in the 
short period of his services in Europe, 
not amounting to two years, we have 
seen his gaHant services in Portugal 
lead only to the disgraceful and scan- 
dalous convention of Ciutra, signed 
by his own hdnd— a transaction the 
sound of which must be ever hateful 
to BritislTears, and which has fixed an 
. indelible stain on the character an t d 
honour of the country. In Spain we 
have seen the valour he displayed in 
repulsing the French at Tala v era, with 
immense loss of lives, produce no 
fither consequences thap his almost 
immediate^and rapid retreat, under 
the mortifying and disastrous circum- 
stance of being compelled to leave his 
tick and wounded to the care of his 
enemy : that we conceive it to be due 


to the nation, before its resources shall 
be thus applied, tha|| the most rigid 
enquiry should be made, why the va- 
lour of its armies has been uselessly 
employed.” The peerage and pension 
thus acquired bvLord Wellington will 
not be without its appropriate marks 
in the records of the city of London. 

In the petition, notice is taken of 
the obstacles thrown in the way offheir 
preceding petitions to the king; and, 
in the Mouse of Lords, the Marquis of 
Lausdowne brought forward a. motion 
on the King’s answer to that of the 
Corpmon Council; that his Majesty 
should be prayed to inform the House 
who we?c the advisers of such an an- 
swer. — Lord Liverpool replied, that 
the whole of the ministry, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Chatham, advised the 
measure; and, if the thing were to be 
done again, he should advise a similar 
answer. — Lord Rosslyn contended that 
the Earl had done all that a comman- 
der placed in his situation could do.- 
Lord Holland declared the plain mat- 
ter at issue to be, whether his Majes- 
ty’s ministeis were in possession oft he 
information which had subsequently 
appeared from the narrative of Lord 
Chatham at the time they gave the 
answer. If they had the information, 
they would he called upon to account 
for their conduct in returning such an 
answer: if they had not the informa- 
tion, then it would appear that they 
themselves had not the* confidence of 
his Majesty, but had been supplanted 
by one of their colleagues. He had 
been rebuked for saying, that there 
was an influence behind the throne, 
distinct from that of the ostensible 
servants of the crown— whose, infiu- 
ence alone the constitution recognised: 
but he contended, that if it should ap- 
pear that this qarrative had been given 
in without the knowledge of the mini 
sters, if they were kept in perfect ig- 
norance on this point; in whgt situa- 
tion did they stand } They presented 
the disgraceful sight of a set of men, 
submissiv^enougn to continue in of- 
fice without the confidence of either 
their sovereign or their country.— 
Lord Westmoreland asserted* that the 
ministers would come out of the Wal- 
cberen enquiry with honour; that 
the country would think that they had 
not only aone their duty, but that, 
with the means they possessed, tbeV 
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would have been highly blameable if submit to the King a paper, bearing 
they had not made the attempt to de- date the 15th of October, purporting 
str6y the arsenal at Antwerp. The to be a narrative of the proceeding# 
conduct of ministers, lie said, would of his Majesty’s land forces under hi# 
appear more bright when compared command, of which he wjfhheld all 
w ith the incapacity of their predeces- knowledge from his Majesty’s inini- 
sors.— Lord Grey supported the mo- sters, and the admiral commanding 
tion. — Lord Mulgrave professed his the naval part of the expedition, whose 
readiness to take his share of responsi- conduct he had implicated in no fewer 
bility for the King's answer, but he thjfti twelve parts of his narrative; and 
begged it to be understood, that it that, on the 10th of February, it had 
was in complete ignorance of Lord been returned inconsequence of a fe- 
Chatham’s narrati ve. Had he known quest from hitn to that effect, and that 
the .charges contained in it, be should the same was again tendered ou the 


have communicated it to Admiral 
Strachan, and applied to that officer 
for a narrative also. \l hen he ad- 
vised the leply to the city, it was 
grounded on the dispatches of the two 
commanders, in which was nothing but 
mutual panegyrics. It was painful for 
him to make the «■ observations, which 
circumstances had rendered necessary. 
He felt that the gallant profession of 
the navy, and himself also, were put 
ojf their defence before the House j 
and he should feel himself unworthy 
of the high office he had the honour 
to hold, if he did not, in such a case, 
discard any consideration of private 
potential connection. — Lord (i rcnville 
commended the open conduct of the 
first lord of the admiralty, deprecating 
the existence-of a double government ; 
for nothing appeared to him more pre- 
postcious, than that, while one set of 
gentlemen possessed the ostensible si- 
tuations, another should enjoy the 
power of secretly influencing the King, 
and thus rendering ft impossible for 
ministers to execute the duties of their 
office with justice to themselves or 
to the country. Here was the first in- 
stance in which this mischievous in- 
fluence was clearly proved to prevail : 
and they, who wished to preset \C the 
constitution, who wished to expose 
the character and to defeat the views 
of those who patronised such influ- 
ence, would vote for the motion.— Oil 
a division, there were for it 90, and 
against it 1$6, leaving a majority to 
midisters of 46. 

In the Commons, Mr. Whitbread 
was more successful *, and. after a most 
eloquent speech, moved, that John 
Earl of Chatham, having requested 
permission of his Majesty to present 
.to him a narrative of his proceedings, 
did, on the 15tb pi January, privately 


14th of February to his Majesty, hav- 
ing been altered bv the omission of a 
paragraph, containing an opinion, the 
substance of which, from the exami- 
nation of Lord Chatham, (hey had 
not been able to-ascertain. — Secondly, 
that it is the opinion of this House, 
that John Earl of Chatham, having 
thus acted, had been guilty of an un- 
constitutional abuse of the privilege 
he enjoyed of having access to the 
throne, which could not but tend to 
he highly injurious to the public ser- 
vice. 

The House did not come to a deci- 
sion on the night the motion was of- 
fered, the demur being occasioned 
from the circumstance of the exami- 
nation of Lord Chatham not having 
been printed in time for thqmembers 
to hiWe completely digested its con- 
tents. A very animated debate took 
place on the next night, when Mr. 
Canning proposed, as an amendment, 
that the House had seen with regret 
that the report of Lord Chatham bad 
been presented to his Majesty, without 
having gone through the regular de- 
partment, and without having been 
previously committed to^ his col- 
leagues, and that the desire of secrecy 
expressed by his Lordship was a thing 
which ought not to be countenanced, 
as it might be pernicious to his Ma- 
jesty’s service and the interests of the 
country. — The Chancellor of tjie Ex- 
chequer moved the previous question ; 
when there appealed for it 188, and 
against it 221, the minister being heat 
by a majority of S3 v ifter which Mr,* 
Canning's amendment was adopted 
without a division; and on Mr. Whit- 
bread’s motion, it was agreed that this 
censure should he laid at thejbot of 
the throne. 

Thus the narrative has met with thq 
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contempt which it deserves ; and the their seats : but they remain in to hear 
ministry have been exposed in such a the motions, that will cover them with 
manner, that if England were what it still greater disgrace, ou the Walcho- 
used to be, they would have resigned ren expedition. 

-m 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The continuation of the life of Vogel came too Jate for insertion this month. 

•* X Y Z.” must excuse us from complying with his request. 

Many poetical communications are waiting for want of room. We can only recom- 
mend patience. 
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The Merchant’s Calculator; or new, 
complete, and extended Ready Rec- 
koner. Adapted to the Use of Mer* 
chants aud Dealers in every Branch 
of Trade. By C. P. Walker. 8vo. 
ll. 108. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Narrative of a Voyage to Stfrir 
narn. JBy Baron Albert Von Sack. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Sir, London, Fefr.$8, 1610. 

1 understand that Lord Chatham 
last night produced a private note of 
mine, under date the 27th of August, 
on the subject of provisions and other 
matters, to the House of Commons. 

The allusion to provisions in that 
note was in consequence of an error 
iu the statement which was given to 
me from the ptincipil agent of tram- 

2 I 
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port*, respecting the previsions of thh 
atmy ^ but it was imtnfedldtely cor- 
rected," and, I think (I am hot certain) 
subsequently reported ^to their lord- 
ahfps. 

I mention this that their lordships 
ipay be Convinced of tny anxiety to 
prevent any improper impression in 
regard to the supply of provisions'for 
the army. 

The observations which I made in 
that note, to meet the feelings of his 
lordship, on the view he had taken of 
the difficulties which presented them- 
selves on his expectation of success, 
appear to me unimportant; the thing 
was decided upon; it was not a mo- 
ment to analyse the principles of that 
decision, and my public ‘letters, and 
examination at the bar of the House 
of Commons, will, 1 trust, have ex- 
plained my sentiments dnd decision 
upon this subject. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, . 

Your very humble servant, 

R. J. SXftACUAN. 
John Wilson Croker y Esq. c$c. 

Admiralty, 

No. II *— Copy of a Letter from Rem- Ad- 
mits! Sir tt. J f , Strachan to J.’W. Crolcer, 

f «q. respecting the Statement of the 
at 1 of Chatham . 


ceived, bad,ad^cd the impropriety 
(to, use no stronger term) of endea- 
vouring to exculpkte himself by pri 
vate insinuations agaitost the conduct 
of others. 

Every officer has a just right, and 
where he really believes failure to 
have arisen from the’ misconduct or 
negligence of those with whom he 
has been associated in a joint com- 
mand, is in duty bound, in .many 
cases, to state his opinion officially to 
the Government. 

It is then for his Majesty to judgjp 
of the propriety and necessity of insti- 
tuting any enquiry upon the subject ; 
but to assume the privilege of convey- 
ing piivate insinuations to the preju- 
dice of others, from whose know- 
ledge they are studiously concealed, 
must prove utterly destructive of all 
mutual confidence in joint operations 
of the army and navy. 

Their lordships will now he able to 
judge whether there is any founda- 
tion for the imputations, that the de- 
lays originated with myself, or with 
any others in the naval service ; or 
whether, during my command on the 
late Expedition, any proceeding on 
my part has in any respect justified 
the line of conduct which Lord Chat- 
ham has thought fit to adopt towards 
me. 


Sik, <l<ondan, March 5, 1810. Upon this subject, that I may not 

c When I solicited my Lords Coin- interrupt my observations upon his 
missi oners of the Admiralty to pro- lordship’s statement, I will nowad- 
cure for me an authentic copy of the vert tu my letter of the 27th of Au- 
etatement of Lord Chatham upon the gust. 

late Expedition to the Scheldt, I made That letter was an official one ; I 
that request in the hope that I should have already expressed my regret that 
be permitted, after examining the it was so inadvertently worded, as tp 
aqbiect of that paper, to submit to excite any suspicion of my imputing 
their lordships consideration such ob- blame' to the Comniatider-in-Cbicf of 
servatiotis as might arise from it; and the Army, on the ground of his then 
I have now to request that you will determining to abandon any further 
convey to their lordships my thanks attempt in the Scheldt, 
for the transmission of the paper, and , l was not aware that any expressions 
at the same time solicit their attention rWiich I might have considered my- 
ta the observations upon it, which I self justified in using for the purpose 
bax« now the honour to inclose. of conveying my sentiments to their 

Feeling perfectly conscious that lordships, would have been given to 
every exertion bad been made by me the wot Id, if they should have been 
in forwarding the objects of the expe- thought injurious to the character 
dition# §nd -that no blame could be of the Commander-in-Chief of tba 
justly itnppted to myself or the Navy, Forces. 

l could nqt possibly suspect that Lord In my letter to Lord Chatham of 
Chatham^ to the irregularity of pre- the 26 th of August (inclostire to No. 
sentiug mVmedi^tely to his’Majesty, 29, Admiralty Papers, No. S.) I offer- 
such a paper as that which I have re- ed the fullest co-operation of the Navy 
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in any further attempt in the Scheldt, 
and therefore I -thought myself bound 
to state in my official letter, that I had 
made such offer; and I was of opi- 
nion, as I have since explained in my 
evidence, that it would have beenud- 
•viseablc to have attacked forts Lillo 
and L^ifkenshocik. 

It appeared to me that this offered 
a chance of opening some* further 
field of enterprize for the Navy, or, at 
all events, of ascertaining whether 
the destruction of the enemy’s fleet, or 
of any considerable part of it, was in- 
deed practicable; but in expressing 
my wish, I meant to represent it to be 
more of a military than a naval ques- 
tion ; and 1 never presumed to set my 
opinion upon that subject against the 
professional opiuiou of the army, still 
less to impute any misconduct or 
blame, as attaching to their determi- 
nation that such an attack not 
adviscable. • 

•When all these circumstances, 
their publicity, and my readiness*at 
ail times to do justice in this respect 
to the army, are considered* I cannot 
think that a misinterpietatiou of the 
general expression in a public official 
letter could e\en palliate, much less 
justify, the secret attack which has 
been made upon my character and 
.conduct. 

With these general observations I 
submit to their Lordships, that it is 
much more easy to answer direct 
charges than indirect insinuations, 
and, 1 trust, they will therefore excuse 
my troubling them at greater length 
than I should othciwise have thought 
necessary. , 

I have the-honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Ik J. Strachak. 
John Wilton Croker , Etq, %c. 

Admiralty . 

SIR R. J. STRACHAN’s NARRATIVE. 

London , bth March , 1810. 

Upon tbe first point to which Lord 
Chatham, in his Narrative, has called 
bis Majesty > attention, namely, “ the 
'groqnd upon which, after the army 
wwb at length assembled near Bathe, 
a landing in prosecution of the ultq- 
riorobjects of the Expedition was not 
deemed adviscable,” it would be im- 
proper for .me jo make any observa- 


tions, because the reaspna wb» ch are 
said to have rendered ijt 44 clear, and 
evident that w farther operations, 
could at that time be undertaken with 
any piospcct of success,” were such 
as 1 was not competent to appreciate, 
and therefore did not presume to 
discuss. 

JNot being aware, from my own ob- 
servations, that further success w as 
unattainable, 1 ventuied to offer the 
fullest assistance and co-operation of 
the naval armament under my com- 
mand, in any ulterior measures which 
might he deemed ad viseable ; and, I 
trust, that in making this offer I shall 
not he thought to have been guided 
by a too foiward and indiscreet zeal 
rather than by a due sense of my pro- 
fessional duty. 

Upon the second point, namely, 
44 Why the army was not sooner as- 
sembled at Bath/ to recommence fur- 
ther operations,” l feel confident that 
I shall have no difficulty in proving, 
in diiect contradiction to the assertion 
in Lord Chatham's Statement, that 
the delay did in no shape rest with nu\ 
or depend upon any arrangements in 
which the Navy was exclusively con- 
cerned, but that on the contrary, 
every facility was afforded by . the 
Navy towards accclc&ting the move- 
ment of the army, and every ^xefTiotf 
psed by all those under my command, 
in the various and complicated ser- 
vices entrusted to them. 

1 have in vain endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the foundation upon which the 
assertion rests, that it 44 was distinctly 
agreed upon that a vigorous attack, by 
the navy, upon tbe sea front, should 
be made at the same time that the 
troops, after effecting their landing, 
advanced to invest Flushing, it being 
hoped that by a powerful co-opera- 
tion from the sea at the moment the 
troops presented themselves before the 
plac^, tbe labour and delay of a regu- 
lar siege might have been avoided." 

1 cannot find any instructions, orders, 
letters, or communications, either pre- 
vious to our departure fi»m tbcDowns, 
or subsequent, alluding to any such 
agreement, anu can have no difficulty, 
not merely in asserting that no such 
agreement was made, but that from 
the nature of the thing ifself, % it is 
gu ite impossible that any such agree* 
meet could have beeq made, 

ala , 
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It certainly was in contemplation, 
If the enemy's fleet had remained in 
the lower part of the river, more par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Flushing, 
to have pushed a fleet of line-of-battle 
*hips into the Scheldt to attack them, 
and a squadron fbr that purpose, 
among other objects, was ready, un- 
der the orders of Lord Gardner. With 
that squadron I intended to have pro- 
ceeded to the attack of the enemy’s 
fleet, if it bad not retreated up the 
river before the armament arrived on 
the coast of Zealand. 

It was also in my contemplation by 
means of that squadron to co operate 
with the army in any attack upon 
Flushing, wherein the assistance of 
the navy should be thought desirable. 
This is proved bv my orders to Lord 
Gardner of the l6tb and 20 th of July ; 
but it is so far from being true, that 
this view of mine was the result of any 
agreement pre-concerted with Lord 
Chatham, as the statement seems to 
imply, that the first spontaneous offer 
of such co-operation on my pait was 
passed by without any immediate no- 
tice, by his lordship. This offer was 
contained in my letter of th$ 8th of 
August, to which I shall shoitly have 
occasion to allude. 

^ For particulars of the co-operation 
"and assistance actually afforded them 
by the navy in the commencement of 
ouv operations, I may refer to the last 
paragraph of Lord Chatham’s dispatch 
of the 2d August (No. J, Military 
Letter B.) 

answer to theimputation of mis- 
conduct thrown upon me for not hav- 
ing realized the hope, 44 that by a 
powerful co-operation from the sea at 
the moment the troops presented them- 
selves before the pla&e, the labour and 
delay of a regular siege might have 
been avoided,’ 1 it is perhaps sufficient 
to state, that such a hopg must appear 
chimerical, except upon one 6r two 
suppositions. If the Commandcr-in- 
Chief, from a conviction that the 
works of Flushing on the land side 
we«t either tdb weak or too extensive, 
or manned by a garrison too inade- 
quate to resist a sudden and general 
assault, had proposed a simultaneous 
attack ffcm the line-of-battle ships, 
bur are might certainly have contri- 
buted to the success of such a project $ 
but an enterprise so desperate as this, 


under the well ascertained circum- 
stances of the fortress and garrison, 
can never have been for a moment in 
contemplation. 

If, for the purpose of sparing to bis 
army the labour and delay of a regu- 
lar siege, the Goromander-ia-Chfaf 
bad wished to make his attack on the 
sea front, to embark the assailing 
army In the boats of the fleet, and t* 
land them under the protection of our 
ships of the line ; 1 need only say, 
that I was perfectly ready to share the 
hazards of such an attack, and that 
the ships were prepared for the ser- 
vice. It could not be for me to sug- 
gest such a measure, which of com sc 
must originate with the Commander- 
in* Chief, to whom, however, 1 thought 
it niv duty to state in my letter of the 
8th of August, (Minutes of Evidence, 
p. l6o\ my readiness to 44 act under 
a previous concert for co-operation 
with" the army in such a plan of at- 
tack, as might accelerate the surren- 
der of Flushing.” 

But suc*h a proposal, in point of 
fact, was not made to me; from 
whence I must conclude, that it was 
not thought to’oftcr any rational pros- 
pect of adequate advantage. A con- 
cei ted and combined attack, it should 
seem, was thought hopeless, until the 
land batteries should be in a condi- 
tion to act ; but that a 44 vigorous at- 
tack by the navy upon the sea front, 
an attack undertaken at the moment 
the troops presented themselves be- 
fore the place,” would have aftorded 
reasonable grounds of hope j although 
it h evident that in this case the ene- 
my, after simply shutting their gate* 
against the army, whose musquetrv, 
unassisted by great guns, could have 
done little mischief to the garri$ov ? 
would have directed their whole fire 
against us, and having crippled a part 
of our fleet, could have been still able 
to pnposc up6n our troops the labour 
and delay of a regular siege. 

I will not advert to the charges and 
insinuations, in relation to niy con- 
duct, in having failed 44 in perform- 
ance of an assurance that the whole 
of the armament’ should be at once 
transported up the Scheldt,” in halt- 
ing adopted a measure which, though 
of great advantage as applied to the. 
division intended for tne attack of 
Walcheye% was not a little at early 
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ance with the leading purpose of the 
expedition, namely* the running with 
the right wing* and the advance of 
the hnny at once up the Scheldt. 

These observations are accompa- 
nied by a denial that even this change 
in the destination of part of the fleet 
from the West to the East Scheldt* 
"■would have delayed the advance 
inore than three or four days a re- 
mark in which I entirely concur with 
Lord Chatham, though on grounds 
very different from those assumed in 
the statement. 

Upon this part of the case I must 
recur shortly to the original discussion, 
and plans, relating to the expedition, 
and the circumstances under which 
we arrived at W alcheren. 

It had been at one time proposed, 
before we quitted London, to land the 
whole army in Tholen and South 
Bevehind, as presenting fewer diffi- 
culties than the navigation of flie 
Scheldt, which, under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, must always* 
be liable to’vaiious contingencies 
This proposal was, 1 understand, a 
good deal discussed, and on this poinf 
it is only necessary to refer to my in- 
struction;! to Sir R. Keats, when he 
was directed to give every assistance 
in the transporting the troops to South 
Beveland and Tholen. 

Another plan had been proposed of 
disembarking in the Slough, marching 
across South Beveland, embarking 
again at Bathz, and landing at Sant- 
flict. (Min. Ev. page 197-) 

This plan appealed to be approved 
by many good judges of military ope- 
rations, for one proof #f which I may 
refer to the Minutes of Evidence, 
page 197. 

The third plan.which was suggested 
as preferable to either of the former, 
provided we mtt with no obstacles^ was 
to proceed diiectly up the West 
Scheldt, and this (see Mem. Mitt. 
Ev.) was ultimately adopted, because, 
by keeping the troops in the trans- 
ports, it promised to preserve them in 
an efficient state until their immediate 
service should be called for. To this 
arrangement the command of the 
Wielwig passage was thought to be 
necessary, for which reason a respect*- 
able force was destined to occupy 
Cadsand. 

Speaking of the failure of the attack 


on Cadsand, Lord Chatham, says, “ in 
the first place the beach was so ex- 
posed that in blowing weather itwaa 
found impossible to land.'' — Secondly, 
" from what cause I know not, the 
Marquis of Huntley's division could 
not be taken up in the fit st instance 
high enough to attack the Breskens 
battery, the only one from its situa- 
tion of much importance.” Lastly, 
his lordship says ** Commodore Owen 
appears to have experienced great 
disappointment in not having the 
support of Lord Gardner's fleet and 
his boats."* 

I trust that I shall he able to answer, 
in a very few words, the preceding 
insinuations. I confess that I was 
aware of the importance of Cadsand 
before we sailed from England ; Lord 
Chatham, from being impressed with 
the same idea, was induced to send 
over an engineer (Captain Paisley I, 
to report on the practicability of ef- 
fecting a landing on the beach. The 
same engineer in his- evidence (page 
87, Mini Ev.), and speaking of the 
time to which Lord/? hat ham alludes, 
when he says, ** the beach was so ex- 
posed,” See. answers, “ it appears to 
me there was no difficulty in landing, 
unless what might ha\q arisen fro pi 
the enemy having a greater^ force 
than we could oppose to them*i» The 
first instance; of the enemy's force i 
am not a judge." • 

l do not believe, that the Breskens 
battery had oceuned to any person 
until I stated in the printed secret 
circular memorandum, ** that the firsfe 
thing the enemy would do would be 
to erect a mortar and furnace battery 
at Breskens, Se c ? " 1 never beard a 
wish on the subject of passing the 
Breskens battery, $nd l do think if it 
had been represented to me as so ev- 
tiemciy strong, T should have urged 
the propriety of landing below it, and 
taking it in reverse, in preference to 
the risk which the troops in transients 
would be subjected to by passing it. 
The engineer, in Minutes of Evi- 
dence, page 80, says, 99 iht batteries 
appeared to me to have very little 
strength ; the batteries appeal ed*to rive 
to be open batteries." 

I refer to these Minute# of Evi- 
dence, merely as proofs of the ltuu> 
curacy of the statement. r 

1 selected* Commodore Oaten,. 
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officer of great Intelligence and pro- His lords hip fttrflief states, that by 
fessional talent, for the purpose of this change or the destination of the 
co operating with the Marquis of fleet the occupation of Cadsand be* 
Huntley; 1 gave him every latitude came unnecessary, and that if it could 
of discretion ; the Quarter-Master* have been accomplished it would have 
General sent Lord Huntley a copy of occasioned a very inconvenient seoa- 
thc Commodore’s instructions ; and 1 ration of our force. On the other 
apprehend there is no position or hand, this change of destination ne- 
part of the beach between Sluys and cessarily tended to produce somede- 
the Ghent canal, on which be would lay in the naval operations, by forcing 
not have attempted toeffecta landing, us to proceed by a circuitous instead 
if any proposition or request had been of a direct navigation; but the main 
made by Lord Huntley to that effect, question is, how far it necessarily 
1 only require on this point that a tended to retard the attainment of 
dispassionate attention should be paid the ulterior objects of the expedi- 
<o my orders, that my letter of the tion ? 

2d July to Lord Gardner, coupled I have already stated, that for the 
with that of the iGih, should be read purpose of obtaining those objects, 
with attention, and that a reference three places had been proposed, the 
should be made to the evidence of last ot which, as I conceived, had 
Cbmmodorc Owen and the Marquis been selected as the most advantage- 
of Huntley, which 1 think unequivo- ous, only upon the supposition of our 
cally prove, that no application was encountering no obstacles to the navi- 
ever made to me for a proportion of gfttion of the whole iUvt up the West 
boats beyond what was carried by Scheldt. Now the Witling Channel 
Commodore Owen’s squadron. ‘bad been rendered inaccessible to us 

Our original determination of land- by our failure at Cadsand, and con- 
ing in Zoutland JJay was laid aside, sequently our expectations, in this 
in consequence of intelligence re- •lespect, had been wholly overthrown, 
ccivcd at Deal of the preparations of and the ground of refeience on which 
the enemy on that part of the coast, the thiid plan had been adopted was 
and a memoir was drawn up on this in course removed; but it is evident, 
subject, which was submitted to Lord that the impracticability of the first 
Cbatfiam and Lord Castlereagh, and plan which proposed to carry the army 
approved of by both; and it was con- through the East Scheldt toTholen, 
Sequently determined to land on Dom- or that of the second, according to 
burgh Beach; but on our arrival at which the troops were to have been 
Walcheren, the surf was found to be landed on South Beveland and to have 
so heavy on Doniburgh Beach, in proceeded to Bathz, could not be ma- 
jconsequencc of a strong westerly wind, tonally affected by the enemy's pos- 
that landing there was impossible; it session of Cadsand* or at all by the 
became therefore absolutely necessary circumstance of our fleet being com- 
to take shelter in the Roompot and polled, by stress of weather, to take 
Veer-gat, and the constant succession shelter in the Veer Gat; on the con- 
of gales for many jlays after our arri- trary, it will appear by the military 
val, made it impossible, independently instructions to Sir John Hope (Min. 
of other obstacles, to recur to the on- Ev. page 16 $), “ that the navigation 
* ginal intention of entering the western of the East Scheldt being little un- 
mouth of the Scheldt. derstood, and whether there was suf- 

f) pon the change in our measures, ficient depth of water for the trans- 
which was thus forced upon us by the ports and victuallers which must ne- 
uhtoward state of the weather, I must cessarily attend this service, it is now 
here begldkve to offer a very few re- judged most ad viseable that the ope - 
marks, it is admitted by Lord Chat- ration should , take place by the Veer 
hgrnlo have been in some respects Passage.” . 

advantageous, by placing the tram- Now the only imaginable impedi- 
pqfcts >nd small craft in a place of meats to the further progress at our 
security, an d b v facilitating the dis- army must have been apprehended, 
erabarfation m the troops on the either from a military force of the 
*rea ; 8*h&-v^ 1 enemy occupying South Bevetead, 
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or From the Fffcnjfcb fleet in the Wett 
Scheldt, hr fbortrth* enemy's flotilla ; 
bht the dotps ofSft' John Hope be- 
■catne pd*se**ed of the whrilb or South 
‘Bbveland on the 2d of August# the 
French fleet had retired beyond the 
boomb bf Lilld on the 1st August, 
from the enemy’s flotilla, which was 
tfliaBle toprevent the corps under Sir J. 
Hope from taking possession of Bathz, 
or to regain possessioh of it before the 
greater part of the ‘guns, which had 
been previously spiked, were rendered 
serviceable, atid which, on the first 
appearance of the British flotilla re- 
tired in confusion, and never after- 
wards repassed the boom of Litlo, ho 
opposition to the movements of the 
army could at any time have been 
Reasonably apprehended. 

With respect to the immediate dif- 
ficult which may have operated as 
an objection to the disembarkation 
of the troops on .South Bevcland, and 
to.tUcir subsequent march across that 
island, l need only refer to the* opi* 
nions of the naval officers who were 
employed in the Slough, by which I 
think it will appear that 20,000 men, 
and 4000 horses, might have been 
landed from the Slough in 48 hours 
(p. 175 M. E,) ; th£t cavalry and ord- 
nance horses might easily perform 
fhis march from the Slough to Bathz 
jh thirty-six hours; the distance being 
from thirty to thirty-five miles. — With 
regard to artillery, it was stated by 
Sir John Hope, in answer to a questiqu 
(Min. Ev.page 173), as to the number 
qf guns found in Bathz and Waerdcn 
Whigh mifrht hstVe been used for th f fc 
ulterior objects, that there were twelve 
twenty- four pounders in the battery 
atWaerden, and fourteen or fifteen 
at Bathz, all of which, as the General 
believed, were on travelling carriages. 
1 might add, that the quantity of ord- 
nance and ordnance stores taken on 
the Island, as appears by the return in 
Journal Army proceedings, page 15, 
wa$ $uch as 1 should Suppose to be 
Sufficient for all the possible wants of 
thbarmy. 

When, therefore. Lord Chatham 
contends in his statement that the 
sbchtid pdint, namely, “ why the army 
was not brought up sooner to the des- 
tination from whence all its operations 
were to commence is purely a naval 
consideration,” his position is cer- 


tainly true in words* 'but as certainly 
incorrect in its Juried meaning, it 
is obvious that the army might have 
marched to Bathz in the coufge of % 
few days, but it is also obviods thatit 
could not be conveyed qn board a fleet 
of 400 transports, besides frigat^h 
sloops* and flotilla, through a very itf- 
tricgte channel, without sonie delay. 
The difficulty of conducting such a 
fleet at ail through the mazes of such 
a navigation, can only be appreciated 
by professional men; it was very 

ieatly intreased by an adverse wind, 

lowing for some tin>e With such vio- 
lence, as to render tlfe expedient of 
warping (the only means of proceed- 
ihg) totally impracticable; such ob* 
staples to our progress were only to be 
overcome by .great e&ertipns and per- 
severance, by a considerable, but not, 
as 1 trust, an unnecessary expenditure 
of labour and time. 

J can only say, that I made every 
arrangement, by appointing the most 
active officers to every separate part of 
each service, and that 1 had every 
reason to be satisfied with .their zeal, 
activity, and exertjon. 

Having anticipated many of these 
difficulties, 1 attempted, in a conver- 
sation with Lord Chatham, oh the 1ft 
of August, to impress them 
lordship’s mind ; and 1 inferred from 
his .answers, that he. intended to mo- 
dify his plans in consequence, ami to 
proceed by South Beveland instead 
of the West Scheldt. Under this 
persuasion 1 directed Admiral Otway 
to take the command of the fleet em- 

ioyed before Walcheren, that i might 

e at liberty to employ my whole at- 
tention in forwarding the different 
preparations necessary to facilitate the 
progress of the army to tlie.destioatioA 
from whence its ulterior operations 
were to commence. 

I immediately directed Sir Home 
Popham to prdceod through • the 
Slough with several stoops of war, all 
the bombs, gun-brigs, and gun-boats, 
and use every exertion ht* getting the 
flotilla into the West Scheldt, that it 
might, in the first instance, co-ope- 
rate with Cominodorte Owen in com- 
pleting the na^l blockade of Flush- 
Ing, and to be ready to proceRcf to 
Bathz at the shortest notice whenever 
its services should be Required tbefe. 
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for the purpose of prosecuting thp number of transp^sa* mightcontaiii 
ulterior object of the expedition. article* ewon tiai to the brpt advanced 
I also i retracted him to hasten as the arm$. J also informed hi* lojrd- 
muchas possible the progress .of the ship that every possible exertion was 
aramport* through the Slough. making to accomplish the passqfp 

The subsequent news of the rapid through theSloUgh, on the nature qf 
occupation or South Beveland and of which exertions, being wholly tech- 
the fort of Bathz, with a quantity of nical, such as buoying and. anchoring 
artillery aud ammunition in the other small transports on the side of the 
forts (v. Jpurnal Army Proceedings, shoals, and making arrangements for 
page Sir John Hope) adapted to warping (the wind owing still adverse)* 
oxir future operations t aud also of the it cannot be necessary for me to 
facility which might he afforded to dwell. 

Opr arrangements for crossing to Sant- That Lord Chatham fully under- 
$ict, by a iford reported capable of stood the nature and extent of the 
being passed by some part of the army, obstacles to our getting into the West 
further strengthened mv opihipn that Scheldt, which I described, is obvi- 
.fhe landing In South Beveland with ous, from his letter of the 7th of 
all the cavalry and Jnfaqtry would be August (No. 3, Military Papers, B.) 
the only mentis of rapidly approach- written after the interview, in whi^h 
ing towards the .ultimate objects of 1 had explained them, and vent urea 
the fxpeditipo. . to propose the remedy of laudiim the 

Accordingly, in my interview with cavalry, &*c. on South Bevelanor , 
Lord Chatham on the 6th, I stated .To this letter I beg to call the most 
fully the difficulties I had to encotm- particular attention, as it is verj dif- 
fer frotai the untoward state of the »ficult to reconcile the statement in 
feather, and fiOro the Irttricacy of the that letter with the insinuations which 
channel in passing the vessel through it is my painful duty to answer. It is 
the Slough, as also from the difficult no less difficult to reconcile the ad- 
ties made by the pilots who* refused to mission, that 4 ‘ the active enterprise 
take charge of the vessels, or even to of the enemy, and the reinforcement 
•carry the line- of- battle ships into the thrown into Flushing, rendered it uc- 
West Scheldt (vide Lord Gardner’s cessary to land General Grosvenoj's 
. division’* with the assertion in the 

The strong impression l felt upon statement, that “ jt is to be reinem- 
this subject induced n>e to deviate bjred, that, this was only done because 
from, the line of conduct!, have al- hts lordship saw no movement making 
ways adopted in relation to military to push forward a single vessel up tike 
matters, of not interposing any opi- West Scheldt” 
nipu; and l ventured to propose to Upon the justice of the last obser- 
«| lordship to commence the disern- vation, after the convenratiou which 
halation by landing the cavalry im- had passed between us on the 
mediately on South ‘Beveland and dare not trust myself with making apy 
searching them to Bathz, which might comments. 

be followed by all the infantry not I then thought, and I still think* 
occupied <’m the siege of Flushing: that jf, the plan which I had presumed 
ata ring that much delay and difficulty to suggest had been adopted, barf the 
would arise in getting our numerous cavalry been landed on South Beve- 
vessels and transports through the laud, and a limited number of tr^us- 
Slough* that in addition to the fri- ports been selected, that a delay of 
gates which were already under orders only a few days would have resulted 
to proceed into the West Scheldt, L from the adverse accident which bad 
should be abje.jn a day or two to get a” unavoidably given a different course 
sufficient portion of sloops ‘and Bo- to the direction of our operations, 
tilla, including the transports rprdcr- Lord Chatham seemed to ttyihk it 
ed to he armed and the launches of necessary that all the men of war and 
the fl?et to be fitted with carronades, transports should assemble in the 
to increase . the flotfUa through the Upper Scheldt at Bat ha. 

Slough to solid up to co-operate with My opinion on this subject I have 
the army ai Balftiz, and such a limited already stated, It is to be remcm- 
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bered that the French fleet had re- 
treated above Li Ho, so theft the pre- 
sence of our iine-of battle ships in the 
West Scheldt could not be necessary 
until the artny should have been as- 
sembled at flat he, and even then, 
unless it should have been deemed 
Inexpedient for the army to have ad- 
vanced upon Antwerp, until we should 
have brdken the boom at Lilio ; ( still 
think that- not more than four ships 
could have been required for that 
purpose. In the mean time our flo- 
tilla would have been amply sufficient 
to have protected the passage of the 
army from Bathz to Hantflict, as I 
should not have agreed to any propo- 
sition for crossing the army, unless I 
had been ouite certain that I bad the 
most ample meant of giving it the 
Fullest protection. Being, however, 
particularly anxious to pursue the line 
of conduct most congenial to # his 
lordship's wishes, and consequently 
best* adapted to promote a cordial co- 
operation, I promised every exertion 
in carrying his intent ions into execu- 
tion. 

Accordingly, on my return from 
Lord Chatham, I continued my ar- 
rangements for accelerating the vaii- 
ous complicated objects which were 
to be attended to. 

The first part of the flotilla which 
got through the Slough, were applied 
to the cutting off the communication 
between Cadsand and Flushing, be- 
cause his lordship had regretted 
(though without urging it as a subject 
of complaint) that supplies had been 
so often thrown into Flushing. In 
fact, until after the 7th of August, the 
^feather continued so bad, with the 
wind at S. VV. ahd S. S. W. that we 
were unable to interrupt the commu- 
nication of the enemy, as the only 
vessels by which we could effect it 
were constantly driven In by the gales, 
and could not- keep the sea* The 
wind which was most advene to as, 
was most favourable to the enemy, 
who could from Cadsand run before 
it. into .Flushing .without the possi- 
bility of interruption. 

On the 7tlfr we were able bv the 
wbatfier moderating to establish the 
sea blockade of Flashing, ami on the 
9th a considerable body of the flotilla, 
under the command. of Sir Home 
Uhivxbjal Ma&« Vol. XIII, 


Popham, was carried through the 
Swatch-wav of tbd Galoot Sand at the 
entrance of the Slough Passage* ami 
proceeded to Bathe* where they hr* 
rived on the llth. At the same time 
a squadron of frigates passed Flush- 
ing to join this floiilla, and proceeded 
on the following day up the Scheldt* 

With respect to the line of- battle 
ships, great difficulty had occurred 
from the objections of the pilots, hut { 
regretted this the less because I had con* 
sidered these ships, if in Consequence 
of my offer they should be called for 
by Lord Chatham, as applicable to 
the co-operation in the attack of the 
town. And having placed the differ* 
ent divisions of the fleet employed lit 
the various services in East Scheldt* 
at Bathz, in the Slough, and in the 
Wpst Scheldt, under the command of 
officers of responsibility, with diree* 
tions to press the passage of the trans- 
ports through the Slough, l remained 
in the vicinity of Walcheren for the 
purpose of communicating with Lord 
Chatham, as I conceived it rtiy duty 
to dp, until he shoukl think it right 
to proceed to South Beveland. Thu 
ships of the line, therefore, whose im- 
mediate presence at Bathz did not for 
the- reasons which I have just men* 
tioned appear to me at* all necessary* 
did not pass Flushing until thtPartiW" 
on the 14th. The Courageux, which 
ship was intended to go up the rivgf 
when the frigates did, proceeded early 
in thl morning of the 15th. 1 do* 
tained the others, as the anchorage at 
Bathz was very confined and al that 
time extremely crowded, but they 
were only a few mites loweV down* 
and within reach of going up in one 
tide whenever it should fee required 
of them to proceed up the riref. 

The tr*fisjn>rts proceeded up the 
river 'in different divisions as fust as 
the difficulties I have stated could be 
overcome, and hi consequence of the 
arrangements made and the exertions 
of the officers employed, with fleeter 
accidents than t believe hate ever 
occurred to so large a fleet in such a 
navigation. 

I trust t have now succeeded in 
proving the point with which I sot 
oat, namely, that if the arto f 
sooner assembled at Bathz, the dfclay 
was in no shape tpipu(ahte to my mis* 
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ctfndufet $ the particular line of ope* 
nations which had been suggested to 
(he commandefrio-cbief of the forces 
tod to nfyselfi as most likely to ensure 
the attainment of the ultimate objects 
of the expedition was departed from, 
is notorious; butt have endeavoured 
to shew that the failure of the attack 
an Cadaand was not owing to any.de- 
feet to the orders and instructions 
issued by me, and it was evidently 
impossible, that while Cadsand ana 
Flushing remained in the hands of the 
enemy, l could carry such a naval 
armament as was assembled under my 
orders to the point of general ren- 
dezvous. No ' precautions of mine 

* could secure the fleet and army against 
the fury of the elements, or enable us 
in spite of the adverse gales tp reach 
by ti\e shortest course our proper des- 
tination. 

In conveying the fleet to a secure 
place of refuge, and one where the 
disembarkation of the troops, took 
place with little loss of time and with- 
. out any loss of lives, I trust I shall 
not be accused either of a dereliction 
of my duty, or of any inattention to 
the interests of the army. 

From this period 1 considered my- 
self bpupd implicitly to accede to the 
wishes of thf> commander- in chief. 

* WtSMiim alone there was an option 
between a march of 3d hours and a 
vpyage of indefinite leugth. I trust 
tnat it was owing to no defect of zeal 
on my part, and I am sure it was owing 
to no want of exertion on the part of 
the many excellent naval officers 
whom I have the honour to command, 
that the progress of a fleet which it 
was necessary to warp, or in less tech- 
nical language to haul by human la- 
bour, through the windings of a most 
intricate channel, and often directly 
in the teeth of the wind, appeared so 
tardy, that Lord Chatham, “ saw no 
movement making to push forward a 
single vessel to the West Scheldt.** 
The exertions of the nasal officers 
and men were not rendered less irk- 
icme by the persuasion that the labour 
which, though incessant, often proved 
unavailing, might Save been spared 
to them at the expence of a short 
mmh across the aland of South 


Beveland. To impute to me or to 
the navy, under the name of delay, 
the loss of time which was passed by 
me in constant solicitude, and by the 
men in unremitting toil, 4s not what 
1‘ should have expected from Lord 
Chatham. 

It would have been more agreeabka 
to myself to have offered to their 
lordships a simple journal of the daily 
transactions of the fleet, as that course 
would have- afforded me that of paying, 
a just tribute of gratitude to the nu- 
merous able and zealous officers, by 
whom I was aided in the different 
branches of the service, under my 
directions, and who may possibly con- 
sider themselves as unjustly subject, 
together with myself, to some impu- 
tation, from the marked, and perhaps, 
invidious accuracy, with Which the 
particular days of arrival of different 
divisions are specified in Lord Chat-, 
haul's statement. 

But 1 am convinced that it was*not 
fhe intention of his lordship, in col- 
lecting such a multitude of dates, to 
attribute any blame to those officers. 
He has closed his report by pointing 
me out as the only object of his ani- 
madversions. 

He leaves me “ to account for the 
difficulties which prevented the in- 
vestment of Flushing, as well as to 
shew the obstacles which presented 
themselves to the early progress of the 
armament up the West Scheldt/* 

He was not aware, it seems, that the 
first point was rendered impossible by 
the state of the winds ; tie was not 
even aware that the circumstances of 
his being blown into the East Scheldt 
Had impeded his early progress up the 
West Scheldt. 

Concerning Lord Chatham’s opi- 
nions 1 have now ceased to be soli- 
citous, but I am, and ever shall be, 
sincerely anxious that your lordships 
should not see cause. to regret toe 
confidence with which you have been 
pleased to honour me upon this oc« 
casion. 

(Signed) R. J. Strachan, 
Rear-AdmitgL 
London, $th March, igip. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES^ ’ 


' BFTVKtSHlRE. 

B !ED j \t Tile hurst, aged 72, 
tlic Hcv.Hirhard Chandler, D.I>. 
author of Travels in Greece and 
Asia Minor, Ionian Antiquities, and 
other literary works, lie was formerly 
fellow of Magdaldn College, Oxford, 
from which he held the living of 
Wartllyhain in Hampshire, and was 
also Rector of Tilehurst. In 1764, he 
was selected by the Society of Dille- 
tanti, as a person suited to their plans 
of inquiry after the remains of antient 
art, and proceeded in consequence to 
Asia Minor, accompanied by Mr. Re- 
vet, with Mr. Pars as their draughts* 
inan. After his return hC wrote the 
life of William Waytieflete, Bishop 
of Winchester. In the collections for 
this purpose he was assisted by Dr, 
Lovcday, Mr.Wartoh, Mr.Blacksione, 
&c. Copious notes have been lately 
addled, but the work still remains un- 
published; it would be a valuableadfli- 
tion to the history of that period, be- 
ing drawn in many instances from 
original MSS: and unpublished re- 
cords. Dr. Chandler has also left in 
manuscript, the Sequel of the History of 
theTroades. When in Italy, he amused 
himself with/ collating the different 
MSS. of Pindar, particularly in the 
Vatican and the Ambrosian Library 
of Florence, assisted by Mr. Clarke, 
of Liverpool, He has illustrated the 
whole with observations. 

ESSEX. 

Died.] At Fryerning, the 27th day 
of Dec. last, the Rev. Walter Edward 
Farrell, in the $9tb year of his age, 
half-brother to Sir William Ske&ng- 
ton, Bart, of Skeffingtoivhall, in the 
county of Leicester, and late of 
Queen's College, Cambridge; He was 
lineally descended from the Princes 
of Annal.lv in Ireland, Has left a 
widow and an only daughter by his 
former wife, to lament the loss of an 
excellent man, and a sincere Chris- 
tian. 

NORFOLK. 

Marvellous Mortality.— M r. Jary and 
Mr. Elliott, lately residing in and 
near Heath Walshnm, Norfolk, mar* 
ried two sisters, on the same day; 
these ladies both died on the same 
day some time hgo, one at five o'clock 
in the morning, and the other at five 


in the afternoon;, and the same day* 
viw. the ]0th instant, closed the exist* 
ern e of their two husband^ thelirst 
at five o'clock in the morning, and the 
other at five in the evening. 

N OUT HUM BE tit, AND. 

At a late meeting, held atNewcAStlp 
upon Tyne, by the stewards of the in- 
corporated companies, for the purpose 
of presenting Mr. Joseph Clark with a 
silver cup and other articles of plate, 
to the value of ninety pounds. The 
chairman thus addressed him:— 

“ Mr. Clark,— To keep in Remem- 
brance the estimation in which you 
are held bv your brother burgesses, I 
have the honour to present you witR 
this crap, bearing the following in* 
scription: — 

‘ Presented to 
MR. JOSEPH CLARK 
By the Incorporated Companies of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, . 

As a testimony of the high sense en- 
tertained by them for nts unremit- 
ted attention to their general in* 
tsefrests; and for 

The ability and firmness displayed by 
him , 

in the important plfic^ of an Auditor 
of the Corporation accou nts. 

In the year of our Lo 
1809/ 

Accept it with these correspondent 
articles of plate: 1 wish you health 
and happiness in using it; and always 
consider it as a token for having 
your duty.** 

To which Mr. Clark, in a very ittv- 
pressive manner, replied- 
M Mr,. Chairman and Gentlemen 
Stewards,— It is with great pleasure t 
receive this costly token of the high 
approbation of my conduct by your 
respective companies. Flattered as 
lam by this italic of public respect 
conferred upon me, I most sincerely 
congratulate you on the appear- 
ance of respectable and Independent 
gentlemen now stepping forward to 
maintain your rights find privileges 
against the usurped influence of in- 
terested individuals, under many 
disadvantages I set my hand to the 
plough, and with great fear I tywsd 
the seed of information amongst you, 
by which it gives me pleasure say* 
that the miserably-neglected poor in' 

*K9 
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our hospitals h*v# been relieved— the exertions hove obtained for the poor 
salaries of the matters in our public an addition to their yet much too 
schools have been augmented— public scanty allowance, ana brought to 
pity has been given to the state of o^f light upwards of nine thousand pounds 
funds, so long kept a profound secret of your lost sight of revenue, which 
w-and 1 hope the power of the burges* by the late Report of your Auditors f 
ses in the Courts of Guild will soon amounted to more than thirty* tbou- 
be legally ascertained, and brought sand pounds, what may hot yet be efV 
into efficient exercise, to the great fected by the united and persevering 
interest of the body ' aggregate. efforts of the stewards and members of 

° I hope no gentleman will draw each incorporated company? I hope the 
fonplusions that the work is yet com- period is not far distant* when, by a 
plete; the little that has been effected, noble and liberal minded magistracy* 
ppintsout certain grounds for further the freemen of Newcastle and their 
and more effectual interference on privileges will be duly respected; and 
fhp part of every man who has taken when their ample funds, for the sup r 
fheoath of a free burgess of Newcas- port of their poor, and for public 
fie ^ by which, whoever takes it be* purposes, will be properly applied. 
poft«l»s equally and jointly intitled to “ For myself. Gentlemen, the sens* 
pfl property belonging to the body, and I have of your ‘fa vours is so great, that, 
no man has a right to take itfrpm him a profession to devote myself to your 
without his consent; and, to use the service is too poor a compensation for 
words of Lord Camden, " whoever vouir kindness : yet, this is ail f have 
attempts it, attempts an injury,— who* to offer ; accept it as the only tribute 
ever does it, commits a robbery*” For of gratitude in my power; and when 
the prevention of which it behove* 1 tease to act upon those principles 
ypu tq acquit ypurselves like men , which have merited yopr good ppi T 
animated with tru Engiish spirit, nion, I shall think myself undeserv- 
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fierceness pr a pipmedp, deceive you trust that death only shall put a period 
cTOtof then}* or force them from vou. to W feeble efforts to befriend the 
fc, lPltf i, snluty.‘ ypu owe to yourselves, pooif— to defend the rights and privi- 
your posterity, add the public, to jegtja of the burgesses— to support .the 
consider and wisely whom you dignity of worthy magistrates — and to 
trripg into office. It is pot my inten- promote the convenience and comfort 
iron Sp repeat grievances,— rqtrospec- of every inhabitant of this populous 
tim wilf .only irritate and inflamg and flourishing town.” 
what f wish to mitigate and heal . but This speech was received with every 



banns* They 

Wounded bird the fable, who was much spirit ~and pleasantry Mr* 
ipore KhsiWy epeefed, and more, pa* Clark and famJIy^-The King 


bring tp mind the toasts were given and drank with 

pie; 


tbetioally lamented her pain, when CqpstitutionfrThe Stewards and In* 
she saw the arrow with which she was cor poraiedC o mpan ies— Thelui pro v e« 
wounded was feathered from her own ment of the Town Moor-rSir Cuth. 
yying,* / Heron, Bart— Major A n demon— t 

* Gfn)leroep,^rlf feeble and infant Richard Rry^n Abbs, $?q. See* Sec* 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

Feb. 21, to MarcH 34, 18)0, inclusive. 

[£ttrnetfd/rm tit London Gaottlt.'}—,Tho StUifit^ni' Nooks ietwton , 

A LLEN 3. Great Sutton-.lrcet, Clerk- Aldrich J. Bowling-street, Wertnininirt 
A ?nwett* iuiv«yor,.(G«3tapnd, Now tailor, (Fryott, M4hmk-«wet). Ayrton 
.Abbey J. BufaHntr* cho- £. W. Lwafceth Muth, New Cut, broket, 
OVPWWBl)-, JiowBfdjGrwH St. Mkrtlgt-lBne). 
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Bryan T. Sloane-street, grocer, (Cup* 
x»age, Jermyn street). Baker J. Token- 
nouse-yard, merchant, (Tiison, Chatham- 
place). Birch J. and Luerson L, Hoxton- 
Town, colour-manufacturers, (Bussen and 
Son, Crown-court). Barnes J. New Mal- 
low, liuen-diapcr, (Rambert, GrayVlnn- 
couare). Br6wn T." Shoreditch, and of 
Biackman-street, mercer, (Kibbiewhite* 
Gray VI tin- place). Bennet W. Lud worth, 
Gtogsop, Derby, victualler, (Milne and Cq. 
Tejty|rfe). Barnes J. New Malton, linen- 
draper, (Lambert, GrayVInn-square). 
Bendy 9. .flow Common, soap-maker, 
(Smith and Co. Lemainstreet). Ballard J. 
Birmingham, coal-dealer, (Rutson, Well- 
elose-square). Bear J. Sudbury, butcher, 
(Fairbank, Ely-place). Bishop J. St, Paul, 
Shad well, victualler, (Hill, King Davul- 
lane, Shadwell) Burton J. Manchester, 
innkeeper, ( Hurd, King’s- Bench- Walks). 
Butcher W. Brighthclmstone, plumber, 
(Goode, How land-street, Fitzrpy-square). 

Collins L. Half-Moon-street, milliner, 
(Dixon, Nassau-street). C lav ton *J- 
Leeds, wool-stapler. Curtis M East Coker, 
near Yeovil, twine-spinner, (King, Bedford- „ 
row). Coe J. Shiere, near Guildford, 
tanner, (Booth, Fenchurch-buildings). 
Cox W. C. Nether Knutsl'ord, Chester, 
innkeeper. (Wright and Co. Paper-build- 
ings, Temple). Chapman R. Thatcham, 
shopkeeper, (Eyte, GrayVlnn-squarc), 
Cooper J. Chester, wheelwright, (Cooper 
and Co. Chancery-lane). Croudace J. 
Kingston- upon- Hull, cheese- factor, (Ellis, 
Cursitor-street). Clipson W. Laurence- 
lane, wine-merchant, (Allingham, $t, 
John's- square). Clive T/and Richardson 

S. Token house- yard, merchants, (Palmer 
and Co, Copthall-court). Cuwgill J. 
Sandiford H. and Barlow J. Manchester, 
cal Ico-printers, (Swale and Go. Staple-inn). 

Daniels J. Manchester, and Daniels J. 
Liverpool, dealers in earthenware, (Med- 
doweroft, Gray Vlnn). DeveJ. Blandford- 
etreet, money-scrivener, (May hew, Sy- 
mondVlnu). Davis J. Merthyr Tydvil, 
Glamorgan, druggist, (Meynck, Merthyr 
Tydvil). Drakelord A. ColesbilJ, War- 
wick, butcher, (Kindedey and Co. GrayV 
Inn). Dad with M. Lianaber, Merioneth, 
merchant, (Blacfcstock, London). Davies 

T. Chester, glover, (Huxley, Temple). 
Davies T. Tsrvin, Chester, cornfaetor, 
(Huxley, Temple). Davey E. W. Para- 
dbc-stfeet, Rotberhithe, ship joiner, (Shep- 
pard, Dean-street)'. Davison J. New 
Brentford, linen-draper, (Tilson, Chatham- 
place), Dif is J. Church-lane, St. George's 
in the East, horse-dealer, (Davies, Loth- 

fary)' u , 

Edwards G, Wptttm-Under-Edge, Glou- 
cester, shoemaker, ^Jamps* GrayVtym- 


square). Eward J. Leicester, shoemaker, 
(Wilson, Ktng’s-Bencb- Walks). 

Fowler T. Tiverton, shopkeeper (Lys, 
TookVcourt). Franco M t Spital-square). 
insurance-broker, (Rivii\gton, Fetich urch- 
buildings). Foster Ml S% Ann Vianet 
silk man, (Gregory, Wax ChandlerVhitt, 
Maiden-lane). 

Grove J. Great MayVbuildings, dairy- 
man, ’(Cunningham. New North-Street)^ 
Gafney M. Liverpool, cotton-merchant, 
(Avison, Hanover-street). Gayleard J. 
Richmond, smith and fcmrier, (Empson, 
Great SufFolk-street). Garnett J. and 
Speyer C. F. Huddersfield,, merchants, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane). 

Hammond J. Macclesfield, tanner, (Kenf, 
Clifford Vlnn). Haiu J. Hampton, vic- 
tualler, (Vincent, Bedfori-street). Hobbes 
T. R. Mary-la-bonne Park, music-master# * 
(Tatham, Ci awn-street, Stnmd)^ Hind# 
J. Wyatt C.P and ReyseT. Horaiydowa, 
lead- manufacturer*, (Nind, Throgmorton- 
street). Hall R. Liverpool, grocer, (Black- 
stock, St. Mildred's-court). * Howell P, 
Loudon-Road, haberdasher, (Willis and Co. 
Warnford-court). Hewitt G. Southamp- 
1 ton-street, tailor, (Newcomb, Vine-street). 
Hole W. Islington, apothecary, (Edwards 
SymondVlnn). Herve, H. . Cheapside, 
jeweler, (Kebblewhiteand CoGray VJnur 
place). Hudson J. B. Old City Chamber^ 
merchant, (Kearsey, BHhopsgate Within), 
Hewson R. Higgiu R. and Hett J. Isle- 
worth, calico-primers, (Hdlmes and Co. 
CletnentVInn). Houlden, T. BpUtifcy* * 
Lincoln, maltster, (Amici, Sion College 
Gardens, Alderraanbury). Hask W. Hamp- 
stead, haberdasher, (Cuppage, Jermyn? 
street). Heaver T. 8t, James's Marked 
poulterer, (Koyll, Cross street, Newington* 
Butts). Higg* J. Liverpool, merchant 
(Battye, Chancery -lane). 

lbbotson G. sen. and lbbotson G. jum 
Huddersfield, seedsmen, (Willis and Cow 
Warn ford-co u rt ) . 

Jones l.C. NewTothill-street, victualler, 
(Phillipson and Co. Stapleton). Johnson 
T. Macclesfield, victualler, (Cooper ana 
Co. Southampton-buildings). Jackson W. 
Clayton- W est, Y ork, money-scrivener, 
(Sykys and Co. New-Jtm). JaCkfon J". 
Selby/ “York, mariner, (Watkius, Stone- 
buildings, Lincoln's- Inn). * 

Lewis E. Cardiff, Gdqtn organ, grocer, 
(Gregory, ClemcntVhwO. LambJ Sh«p~ 
t on -Mai let, dver, (Bland ford, $btf*-court‘ 
buildings).. Lifford* W. Shadwell High- 
street, fovemaker* (Nin^, Throgmorton- 
street). W. Skerton, Lancaster, 

mariner, (E1HS| (Jhapcery-kwe). Lye; Gr- 
and Lye E. Bath# %girrset, c ommotwear- ' 
tiers, ( Blake and C<* ’fosex-stieetL 

* Maskery W. and Atkin J. 
road, dealer hi ^lgss f (Anstlce and Cq. 
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King's Bench Walks). M<Kenzie W. 
Covent- garden, merchant, (Forbes and Co. 
Hy-ptace) Marshall C. Vinegar. Yard 
worsted-manufacturer, (Morton, Gray's- 
Inn-square), MaStted 3 . Little Earl-street, 
victualler (Whitten, Great James-street). 
Marshall C, Little Hermitage street, sail- 
maker, (Wilde, jun. Cattle-street). Mount- 
iM J. Nicholas, Worcester, woollen-drape 11 , 
(Baddelcy, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn). 

Nott J. Romford, grocer, (Shearman, 
Hart-street). Nockolcl J/ Colchester, hat- 
manufacturer, ( Windus and Co. Chancery- 
lane). * 

Phillips J. East* Stonehouse, Devon, 
stonemason, (Boulflower, Devonshire-st.). 
Phillips W, Brightheimstone, carpenter, 
(Barber, Chancery-lane). Pocock W. 
North F#thertdn, Somerset, horse-dealer, 
(Blake, CookVcourt). Plimpton J. God- 
dard W. and Plimpton J. Wood-street, 
’warehousemen, (Parton, Walbrook). 
Powles T. Hoarwitby, Hereford, flax- 
dresser, (Chilton, Exchequer-office, Lin- 
coln VInn). Pajot C. Birmingham, pork- 
hutcher, (Devon and Cp.Gray's-Inn).' Price 
R. and Cross W. Bristol, merchants, (Oak- 
ley, Martin*s-lane). Prina P. Brewer- street, 
jeweller, (Clarke and Co. Chancery-lane). 
Payne J. Burnham, clothes-saiesman, 
(Coote, A ustin-IViars). Pagett W , > Alden- 
ham Wood Farm, Herefordshire, cyder- 
merchant, (Long, Elm-court) Palmer J. 
Aldermanbur^, merchant, (Dennett and 
C o. K ing's Arms-yard). 

^Wberts J.Tottenhdm-Court-road, baker, 
( Aubery, Took's-conrt). Ramsey 8. and 
Aldrich P. Bishops-Stortford, Hertford, up- 
holsterers, (Adams, Old Jewry ). Rigby R. 
Manchester, victualler, (Ellis; Cbancery- 
lanq). Richardfon J. and Sanderson J. 
Tunbridge, farmers, (Tourle and Co. 
Doughty-street). Reed J. Bath, confec- 
tioner, (rarrarit, Chancery-lane). Rabs J. 
Great St. Helen's Chambers, merchant, 
(Druce, BiUiter-sq uare) . 

Sk inner D Newington-causeway, cabi- 
net-maker, (Fsrry, Th* vies- Inn). Seager 


G. Westbromwich, timber-dealer. (Johtv 
ston, Halt- staircase, Inner-Temple). Shaw 
W. Long-Acre, Middlesex, cheesemonger, 
(Patten, Cross-street). Sheppard T. and 
Black J Basing- Sane, merchants, (Scott, St. 
Mi!dredVcotm). Sanders B. Croydon, 
cowkeeper, (Guy, Croydon). Shilf S. 
Bristol, watchmaker, (Vizard and Co. Lin- 
coInVInn). , Simmons D. High-Street, 
Southwark, builder, (Clutton, St. Tho- 
rn as's-street). Sweet G. jun. Wolverhamp- 
ton, cordwainer, (Williams, Staple-Inn). 

Tullv J. Hereford, hop-dealer, ( Pewtms, 
GrayVinn). Taylor W. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, (Atkinson, Chancery-lane). Thor- 
ley E. Hinklev, Leicester, money -scrivener, 
(Barker, Brick-court). Turner J. Man- 
chester, vie ualler, (Hurd, Temple). Tet- 
stal J.Chaddesley Corhet, Worcester, tailor, 
(Parkei, Wore ester )v Tucker M. Tiverton, 
milliner, (Lys, Took's-court). Trier R. G„ 
Parson's- Green, 1 baker, (Nelson, King's- 
read). Tatham W. Lancaster, linen-draper, 
(Blakelock and Co. Elm-court). ' 

.Wardle G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gro- 
cer, (Mitton and Co. Knight-Rider-street). 

. Wilson W. Richmond, bricklayer, 0 (Ed- 
wards, Castle-street). Wood H. Green 
Dragon-yard, Holborn, coachsmitli, (Shear- 
man, Hart-street). Winniett B. Sweeting's 
Rents, Threadneedle street, stock-broker, 
(Jacobs, Holborrt-court). Walsh R. King's- 
road, Chelsea, India-rubber-manufacturer, 
(Jupp, Carpenter's hall).) Whiteftead 
J* C. Hanley, Stafford, earthen-ware ma- 
nufacturers (Willis and Co. Warnford- 
court). Walker vR. Kingston-upon-HulI, 
grocer, (Exley and Co. FurnivalVInn). 
W elchroan J Crewkeme, Somerset, linen- 
draper, (James, Gray 's-lniv square). Waid* 
son J. Cheshunt, Hertford, tailor, VRailton, 
Clifford's-Inn). WalmSley P. D. Man- 
chester, warehouseman, (Willis and Co. 
Warnford court) Wood R. Margate, gro- 
cer. ( Cl utton, St . Thomas's-street ) . 

Young R. W. Avon-street, in the parish 
of Walcot, Somerset, slopseUer, (Sheppard 
and Co. Bedford-row). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. «rc. 

Marc\i\, 181 ft. 

Londpn Dock, 1841. pot cent. Croydon ditto, 50/ ditto 

West-lndia ditto, 188/. ditto. Imperial Fire insurance, 751 ditto " 

East Italia ditto, 135/. ditto. Globe Fire and Life ditto, 128/. ditto 

Commercial ditto, 90/. per share pern. Albion ditto, 60/. ditto. , ' 

Grand Junction Canal, 847/. per mare. Rock Life Assurance, 6s* per share prem. 

Grand Surrey ditto, 80/. dBm. East London Water Works, 835/. per sh. 

Kennet and Avon ditto, 48 /. ditto. W est Middlesex ditto, 142/. ditto 

Wilts pud Bedes ditto, 881. ditto. k South London ditto, 152/. ditto 
Huddersfield ditto, m ditto Kent ditto, 35/. per share prem. . 

VfUfaster ditto, 86/. ditto London Institution, 84ft per share. 

' Ct Wotf$ and Cq. Cwal % Dock, Sc Stock Broken* 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

I T it a general opinion that wheat looks well in the held, not having been seriously 
Injured by the severity of the season. The turnips in some of the northern districts 
have, suffered a good deal by the frost, especially where little snow has fallen* In 
countries where much fodder is required, several farmers have been obliged to grind 
oats and beans for their feed. In some of the eastern counties, graxiers have had sheep* 
troughs made to feed their fat mutton on bean -meal. &c. The tares that lately looked 
but indifferent have mostly recovered. Potatoes hold out tolerably well. 

Lean stock of prime quality conti n ues scarce aqd dear. The wools of British sheep 
have at length obtained a prefeicnce over picked samples of Spanish Merino, and 
Saxon. At a late meeting of the Bath and West of En^la,nd Society, a premium was 
adjudged to the British, notwithstanding very capital specimens stood in competition. 

To prevent French wheat from being u^ed as seed wheat, it should be generally 
known that this article is said to be very light and not plump, not exceeding 551 bs. in 
the bushel. 

Price of meat in Smithfield Market Beef, 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d. Mutton, 5s. 4d^ to 
6s. 4d.;— Veal, 6s. Od. to 7s. 4d. ; — Pork, 6s. 8d. to 8s. Od. 

Middlesex, March 25. ■■ * ■ 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN/ 

By theWinchesterQuarterof 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Ret urns received in the Week ended March 17 f 1810. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 



Wheat 1 

Kye 

Barley 1 

Oats l 


s. 

d 

s. 

d 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

Middsx. 

106 

8 

51 

0 

40 

5 

32 

3 

Surre? 

113 

4 

50 

0 

44 

10 

96 

0 

Hertford 

101 

0 

58 

6 

46 

0 

31 

4 

Bedford 

104 

0 

64 

0 

44 

1 

27 

10 

H untin. 

102 

1 


— 

42 

0 

25 

6 

Northa. 

101 

0 


— 

43 

10 

22 

8 

Rutland 

97 

3 


— 

46 

0 

25 

9 

LeiceM 

96 

0 

60 

3 

45 

8 

27 

7 

Nutting. 

99 

8 

60 

a 

44 

10 

28 

10 

Derby 

92 

6 


— 

47 

10 

27 

8 

StafTord 

103 

4 


— 

47 

10 

31 

6 

.Salop 

104 

4 

70 

8 

59 

4 

33 

8 

Herefor. 

107 

1 

54 

4 

48 

10 

31 

11 

Wor’st. 

106 

10 

53 

4 

53 

4 

d 

S 

Warwic 

110 

6 


— 

53 

9 

36 

2 

Wilts 

116 

4 




45 

10 

34 

4 

Berks 

lit 

9 


— 

40 

10 

33 

6 

Oxford 

111 

11 


— 

40 

5 

29 

2 

Bucks 

106 

6 


— 

42 

0 

31 

0 

Brecon 

113 

7 

86 

4 

51 

2 

26 

8 

Montgo. 

105 

7 


— 

52 

6 

2/ 

5 

Radnor. 

117 

C[— 

— 

54 

3 

32 

0 


Average qf England and l Vales . 
Wheat lU2s.5d. j Rye 59*. 3d.; Barley 
46s. 4d. $ Oats 27s. lid.*, Beans 
50s. 9d.$ Petse 55s. 9d. | Oatmeal 
52s. 6d. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 



Wheat. 

Rye 

Barley, 

Part. 

• 

s. d 

s. d. 

s. d 

8. da 

Essex 

104 0 



•u It 

Ke?t 

99 6 

58 0 

4^ 0 

41 0 

30 6 


110 8 


an n 

00 a 


09 1 1 

1 

40 7 

*v 9 

0#; 11 

Cambridge .... 

93 4 


37 6 

M It 

Norfolk 

93 9 

49 4 

36 0 

26 1 

Lincoln 

89 4 

55 4 

40 11 

22 4 

Yotk • 

83 7 

60 0 

38 5 

23 4 


9l 0 


• 50 4 

# 

Northumberland 

84 4 

64 0 

38 6 

26 » 

Cumberland .. 

92 8 

58 4 

48 6 

2?r i 

Wcstmoiland . . 

96 6 

54 10 

48 0 

29 4 

Lancaster . ... 

99 0 


55 S 

31 8» 

( 'heater ...... 

96 7 


56 4 

30 3 

Flint ........ 

103 9 


56 5 

Denbigh . . 

102 10 

■ | 

54 3 

£5~0 

Anglesea 

84 0 


42 0 

22 6 

Carnarvon .... 

93 4 


46 8 

23 8 

Merioneth .... 

95 2 


50 0 

27 10 

Cardigan 

94 10 


39 2 

19 10 

Pembroke . . . . 

83 0 


40 4 

16 7 

Carmarthen. . . . 

97 9 


48 7 

17 III 

Glamorgan .... 

106 a 


50 8 

I / tv 

23 8 

Gloucester .... 

117 9 


51 7 

30 3 

<sr»mpre#>t 

120 1 


51 7i 

_ _ 

Monmouth . , . . 

119 2 


9 1 1 j 

51 £ 


D**v°n ........ 

103 S 


44 11 

21 10 

Pn|pnw!ill . . , T 

103 S 


44 5 

22* 0 


11 7 c 


4£ 0 

30 0 

........ 

Hants 

m e 


45 5 

38 6 


BILL of MORTALITY, from FEB. «j, to MARCH £7t 181& 


CHRISTEN!©! 

Males 878 ) 
Females 859 $ 


1737 


BURIED. 

Males, 968 j 
Females 867 I 


1855 


Peck Loaf, 5i£d.5s.Sd. 5*.2d. 5s Jf 5s, 2d. 

•Mt| 201 * pqrbusM* 4) pci lb. 


► - 

2 and 5 - 163 


5 and 10 - 57 

i 

10 and 20 - 61 

< £ 

>20 and 30 118 

1 

30 and 40 - 161 


40 and >50 - £14 

■ t 

50 and 60 s 197 


60 and 70 -183 
70 and 80 -159 
80 and 90 . 61 
90 and 109 - % 
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songs in the Scots or any other lan- 
guage* The two lines, 

And will I see his face again, 

And will 1 hear him speak, 

as well as the two preceding ones, are 
unequalled almost by any thing I 
ever heard or read : and the lines,— 

The present moment is our ain, 

The ncist we never saw, 

are worthy of the first poet. It is 
long to posterior to J-tam say’s days. 
About the year 1 77 1 or 72/ it came 
first on the streets as a ballad; and I 
suppose the composition of the song 
' was not much anterior to that period.’* 
—Reliques, p. 21 7. 

I cannot help thinking that you 
will feel some pleasure in being able 
to clear up this business : and lliope 
ydu will excuse this long letter about 
it. I thought the matter too singular 
to be neglected. I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm.Mudford. 

Sept. 24, I 8 O 9 . 

Reply to the above. 

Dear Sir, 

1 am extremely happy to inform you 
that I have been so very fortunate as 
to dfccover, «among Mr. Mickle’s pa- 
what I consider as the very first 
sketch of that celebrated song, — 
** There’s nae luck about the house,*’ 
% copy of which, verbatim and litera- 
tim., I have enclosed. Besides the 
evident marks of haste and inaccu- 
racy, which I have noticed in the 
margin, you will find the name Colin 
spelt with a double and a single l ; 
the Scottish verb used for must, spelt 
first mun, and, in two lines after, 
‘ man; and the verb make first spelt 
twice with the e, and then three times 
without that letter; all these are 
strong proofs of its being the very 
first attempt. Other variations, much 
fb{ the better, you will find, by fiom- 
paring the MS. with the song as now 
printed in my edition of Mr. Mickle’s 
poetry, ^he ballad is, though evi- 
dently written in very great haste, 
perhaps the finest specimen of his 
band-writing now extant ; from 
which, L think, it must have been 
written in, or before t the year lyfiO; 
as soon after that period his misfor- 
tunes in trade, and his consequent 
depression or spirits, very much a U 


fefcted bis hand-writing. All these 
circumstances, duly considered, will, 
I trust' effectually lay to ’rest the ill- 
founded pretensions of Jean Adam, 
and secui# to my worthy friend an 
undisputed title to this very superior, 
production. 

As to my ascription of the eight 
marked lines to Dr. Beattie, I had the 
most positive assurance of their being 
his composition from the Rev. Pa- 
trick Davidson, of Rayne, Aberdeen- 
shire, a gentleman of the first respec- 
tability, who had been a pupil of the 
doctor’s, and this was confirmed by 
every literary character with whom I 
conversed, during an excursion which 
I made to the north of Scotland in 
the summer of 1801, so as not to 
leave the least shadow of a doubt upon 
that subject. 

I cannot help adding, that I am 
exceedingly thankful that I have been 
spared, not only to give a correct edi- 
tion of the poetical works of my 
friend, however they may be received 
by the present generation, but also 
to substantiate his right to what Mr. 
Burns calls “one of the most beau- 
tiful songs in the Scots or any other 
language.” 

I regain, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

J. Sim. 

Pentonville , April 7, 1810. 

P. S. I forgot to mention another 
strong proof of its being the very first 
attempt, viz. that he was then unde- 
termined as to the number of lines 
which the stanzas should contaiu. 

To Mr. Mudford . 

The first Sketch of the beautiful Ballad , 
“ There's nae luck about the house," 
^ from the Hand-writing of W. J. 
Mickle, in the Possession of the Rev. 
Mr. Sim. * 

There’s nae luck about the house 
There’s nae luck at aw 
There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gude man’s awa 
And are you sure the news is true 
And do you say he’s weel 
Is this a time to speak of wark 
Ye Jades lay by your Wheel 
Is this a time to spin a thread 
When Collin’s at the door 
Reach my cloak 1’U to the quay 
And see him come ashore 
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And gle to me ray bigonet 
My Bishop** wttin gown 
For i'm mua tell the Bailie’s* wife 
That Colin’s in the town 
My Turkey slippers man gae on 
My Stockings pearly blue 
’Tis aw to pleasure my gude man 
For he’s balth led & true 
Rise Lap and make a clean fire side 
Put on the Mucklet pot 
Gie little Kate her button gown 
And Jockf his Sunday Coat 
And make their shoon as black as slaes 
Their hose as white as snaw 
*1 is aw to pi asure my gude man^ 

For he’s b en lang awa 
There’s twa fat hens upo the coop 
Been fed this month and mair 
Malt hast & thraw their necks about 
That Colm weel may fare 

And mak the Table neat & trim 
Let every thing be braw 
For who kens how Colin far’djj 
When he's been% Tarawa 
Sae tri\p his heart,* * sae smooth his speech 
His breath like rauler air 
His very foot has imwc in’t 
As he corner up the stair 

And shall 1 see hisfaoe again 
And shall 1 hear him -speak 
Fm down right giddy wi' the thought" 
in iroth I’m like to greet 

If ('olio’s weel, ft and weel content 
lltae nae mair to crave 
And gin 1 live to mak him sae 
I’m blest above the lave 

And diall 1 see his face again &c 

Catalogue Raisonneej or a con- 
cise. and. correct Account of 
the Statues, Bas-reliefs, and 
Rusts, in the Gallery of An- 
ticauks, Museum of Napoleon, 
at Paris. 

[ Resumed front p. 192 . ] 

HALL OF THB ROMANS, 

T HE deling represents “ Poetry 
and History celebrating the 
achievements of Bellona.” The sub- 
jects (X the four other paintings are, 

* The e in Bailie’s is erased, 
j" The capital M erased, and a small »» 
inserted. 

t The c in Jock is erased. 

\ This line is a repetition of the ''nine- 
teenth line. » 

|| This line is deficient in measure. , 

% Interlined he was. 

• • The first point in the MS, 

1 1 The last point in the MS, 


1st, "The deputies of the senate 
laving the consular purple at the fee? 
of Cincinnatus.” — 2d, " The, Rap© of 
the Sabines.”— 3d, “The heroic deed 
of Mutius Scaevola.” — 4th , u The con- 
tinence of Scipio.” The pillars are 
executed in the Egyptian taste, and 
are formed of black granite. 

83. A Roman Orator, called Ger- 
manicus . — Hitherto this fine figure 
has been denominated that ot German 
nicus, the son of Drusus, and of An- 
tonia, the niece of Augustus. The 
form of the hair certainly indicates 
that it represents a Roman personage, 
but it cannot be the prince just 
named, of whom it is by no means a 

j ust representation in point of age, he 
laving died in his 34th year, and the 
features moreover are perfectly dissi- 
milar from those which his medal® 
and other authentic portraits exhibit. 
An attentive examination of the piece 
will demonstrate that a strong analogy 
Exists between it and the figure of 
Mercury ; and when we observe the 
symbolical gesture of the right arm, 
the chlanays* thrown over the left arm, 
and anciently held by the caduceus in 
the left hand, as well as the tortoise 
sacred to this god as the* inventer of 
the lyre, we are led to conclude Ujat, 
under the form, and adorned w'itli* the 
attribute of the god of eloquence, the 
ingenious artist depicts the features* 
of a celebrated Roman orator. On 
the scales of the tortoise are inscribed 
the following words, in Greek charac- 
ters : KAEOMENES. KAEOMENOTS. 
AGI IN ATOEE . I10IH2EN . From this 
inscription we gather, that the beau- 
ful figure in question is the w'ork of 
Cleomenos, the son of Cleomenes the 
Athenian. This statue has been re- 
moved hither from tlje gallery of 
Versailles, where Louis XlV placed 
it •, it was formerly to be seen at Rome, 
in the Villa Montalto or Negioni.* 

64 Ceres . — This enchanting figure, 
wrought in Parian marble, mayjustly 
be considered a model of taste, truth, 
and beauty of execution in the dia- 
pery. It is clad in a tunic, over which 
is thrown a mantle or pettium, both 
of which are so ingeniously executed, 
that the cords, by which the tunic m 
fastened beneath tbe4x>som, are per* 
ceptible under the mantle. With re- 
spect to the denomination of Ceres, 
2 L 2 
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bestowed upon this statue, it only 
originates from the circumstance of 
the modem restorer having placed a 
few dars of com in the left hand ; for, 
in fact, the yirginal character of the 
head, and the simplicity of its dress, 
Incline us to think that it represents 
the muse Clio, and that a volume for- 
merly occupied the place of the ears 
of corn. This statue comes from the 
museum of the Vatican, where it was 
placed by Clement XIV. It was 
previously deposited at Villa Mattei 
Upon the JlsquiJine hill. The head, 
although now detached, is original. 

85. Hadrian.—' This brbnze bust 
represents Hadrian, the adopted son 
and' successor of Trajan. The bosom 
is naked, after the manner of heroic 
statues, the costume of which this 
prince has repeatedly imitated in his 
medals, where he sometimes dubs 
himself with the designation of Oly lu- 
pins, after the example of Jupiter. — 
This bust of larger than natural pro* 
portions, and entirely antique, as well 
as its base, is brought from the libtary 
of Saint Mark, at Venice. It is neatly 
modelled. 

$ 6 . Antinus as Aristeeus.— A sta- 
tue. The subjects of Hadrian ex- 
hausted invention in varying and mul- 
tiplying the honours which that em- 
peror gloried iq rendering to the me T 
*jnory of his favourite. Hitherto the 
different meda|s and pieces of sculp- 
ture have presented Antinus to us 
tinder the forms of Apollo, Bacchus, 
Mercury, Osiris, and Harpo crates ; 
but this statue may be regarded as 
unique , since it alone represents him 
as Aristaeus. This demi-god of Thes- 
salya presided, in an especial manner, 
over the culture of the olive, and rhe 
tending of bees and sheep. It is in 
order to bestow a corrcs|>ondent cha- 
racter upon him, that the Thessalian 
hat covers the head of Antinus, that 
he is clad in the tunic of the peasan- 
try, his, right shoulder and the arm 
on the same side being quite naked, 
f&rachiolxerto), and, finally, that he 
is provided With the hoe, and those 
rustic books called perones. The 
arms have been restored on this plan. 
This rare statue, of Parian marble, is 
festefully conceived, but the execu- 
tion is rather defective. It probably 
adorned some country-house, or vil- 
lage chapel. It was brought hither 
|rom the Chateau de Richelieu. 


87 . A Grecian Hero . — Many 
tique monuments present us with 
the representations of heroes, one 
foot raised and placed on a rock, as 
indicative of repose. The present fi- 
gure, being in this attitude, probably 
represents a hero ; or possibly, from 
its youthful appearance, the form of 
the hair, and the posture of tile head, 
some may be led to imagine that it 
bears a strong, similitude to other 
figures, in which the youth Theseus 
is described as giving marked atten- 
tion to the relation of liis mother 
Ethra, who reveals to him the secret 
of his birth. This figure, wi ought in 
Parian marble, and in a good state 
of preservation, was brought lroni 
Greece. 

88. Mars . — This figure, which is 
naked as far as the "middle of the 
body, has the lower parts attired in 
the manner of heroic and imperial 
statues. It was at the time of, resto- 
ring the statue that it obtained the 
cbaracterisi ics of the god Mars, a 
sword being placed in the left hand, 
and an antique head and helmet 
added. The statue is formed ol Pen- 
telic marble; the arms and the legs 
are modern, but the pedestal is an- 
tique, and bears the? following^ in- 
scription, which is somewhat -effaced - 
HP***IAte. ArASIOY. E<ME11()S. 
KAI. APMATIOS. EriOIOVN , Thu 
inscription furnishes us with the 
names of the sculptors, viz. Heru- 
elides, the son of Agasias, the Ephe- 
sian, and Harmatius, both of whom 
worked upon the marble, yet there is 
not any ancient writer who makes 
mention of either of them. It is 
likely that Agasias, the father of He- 
raclides, was the Agasias of Ephe- 
sus, who produced the celebrated fi- 

f ure known under the name of 4 The 
ighting Gladiator/ 

89 . Marcus Junius Brutus. This 
head, which is authenticated by dif- 
ferent medals, exhibits the features 
of Marcus Junius Brutus, that stoical 
parricide, who, after stabbing Caesar, 
in full senate, and vainly attempting 
tp re-estahlish the republic, fell in the 
field of battle at Philippi, and yielded 
the palm pf victory to Mark Anthony. 
This bust, executed in Pentelic mar- 
ble, comes from the* museum of the 
capitol, at Ronpe. s 

90. Urania skated.— 1 The muse ojf 
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astronomy is seated on one of the 
rocks of Mount Parnassus. The two 
feathers, in the form of an egret, 
which .idom the head, are supposed 
to be those which were plucked from 
the Syrens, when the latter had the 
temerity to set the muses at defiance. 
In one hand there is a glohe, and in 
the other the radius, the symbols of 
that branch of science over which the 
muse presides. The tunic without 
sleeves, doubled in tbe lower part 
only, the rest being transparent, is 
gracefully cla }>ed upon the right 
shoulder, and tied over the bosom; a 
large peptu, m envelopes the lower part 
of the figure, and falls to the feet in 
varied and numerous folds. This 
elegant figure, wrought in Parian 
marble, and very neatly executed, was 
discovered, in i?74, at Tivoli, in a 
place called La Pionella di Cassio, 
which was anciently the country /esi- 
dencc of Cassina. When found, it 
had neither head nor legs, but was 
restored as Urania, for this reason, 
that seven of the rouses were dug out 
of the same mound, and of the two 
that were wanting, Urania was one. 
Indeed, the rock upon which the fi- 
gure rests is extremely characteristic 
of a muse, but the thickness of the 
soles of the sandals incline ns to think 
It is the muse Melpomene, rather than 
Urania. The head, although restored 
in modem times, is antique, and al- 
ways belonged to a muse. 

pi. Lucius Junius Brutus , the El- 
der. — The avenger of Lucre! ia, t he 
destroyer of the tyranny oftheTai- 

S uins, the founder of the republic and 
le consular authority, Brutus the 
elder — is represented in this bronze 
bust, which bears a sti iking resem- 
blance to the medals struck some cen- 
turies after his decease. 1 1 was brought 
from the palace of the Conservators 
at Home. The eyes are incrustated, 
as was customary with the ancients 
in all their bronze works, and the 
whole head is admirably executed. 
The bust, covered with a toga, is an 
antique; but it is evident that the 
head and bust ate not contemporary 
productions. 

pi. A Sacrificer . — The head of this 
statue is covered with the toga, and 
the hand displays the libation-vase. 

is considered a most perfect model 
with regard to the execution of the 


drapery, and is an admirable fepte- 
sentation of a Roman* personage in 
the costume of a sacrifice/. It re- 
mained for some time at Venice; in 
l he palace of Giustiniani. An 'Eng- 
lish artist having purchased it* and 
carried it to Rome, - in order to its 
restoration, Clement XIV bought it 
for the museum of the Vatican.— 
The antique head has been restored 
in modern times ; but the hands are 
quite modern. 

p3. Augustus. — He is in an up- 
right posture, and clad in the toga, 
which is executed very nearly in the 
same style as that describea in the 
foregoing article. This statue was the 
companion of No. Q2, at Venice. 
The ancient head is a restoration. 
The statue was discovered near Vel- 
letri, the native country of Augusta*. 

94 . A Priestess of Isis, called The 
Festal of the Capitol . — She holds in 
both hands, which are covered with a 
veil, the vase of mysterious water, 
which was usually borne m the 
pom pee, or pi occasions of this god- 
dess, ceremonies which, at the epoch 
of the second century, were cele* 
h rated throughout the Roman empire. 
This statue was formerly to be seen 
at the villa d’Kste at*Tivoli, whence 
it was removed tu the museum *ofthe 
rapitol, by order' of Benedict XIV. 
The ancient head has been restore^. 

f)5. A Bon? an Matron . — The man- 
tle or palta is attached to the head of 
the figure, and falls gracefully down 
as far as the knees; the remainder of 
the costume is nearly similar, in every 
respect, to that of the goddess ol chas- 
tity. The head presents a fine^ por- 
trait ; and, if we may judge by the 
form of the head-dress, tbe work was 
produced about the end of' the second 
centfiry. This figure, wrought in 
Grecian marble, was* found, towards 
the middle of the last century, at 
Bengazi, in the gulf of Sydra,«to the 
eastward of Tripoli. It was brought 
into France, ana placed in the gallery 
of Versailles, whence ifr was removed 
to its present situation. ' It is one of 
best preserved antiques that have 
hitherto been discovered, and die dra- 
pery is executed with uncommon 
taste and skill. - . . 

g6\ A tVounded JPmrior, called 
The Dying Gladu^.^The^kmmid 
bristling hair, the mustache*, the pro- 
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file of the nose, and tlie form of the 
eyebrows., as well as the sort of collar 
fiorquisj which is fastened round the 
neck, concur in denoting thfs to be 
the figure of some barbarous warrior, 
(possibly a Gaul or a German) , mor- 
tally wounded, and undauntedly ex- 
piring on a field of battle,, strewn 
with arms and warlike implements. 
The vu)gar opinion of this statue 
being a representation of a dy ing gla- 
diator, is absolutely unfounded, and 
is positively controverted by the total 
want of conformity between the piece 
under consideration and Ihe authen- 
ticated descriptions of gladiators that 
have been handed down to us. This 
statue is brought from the museum 
of the Vatican, where it wtfs placed by 
Clement XII. It was formerly at 
the villa I.udovisi, where a group on 
a similar subject is preserved, and er- 
roneously denominated Arria and 
Foetus. It is probable that the two 
pieces of sculpture anciently adorned 
the triumphal monument of some 
Homan victor, such as Ca^ar, Ger- 
manicus, &c. The right arm of the 
figure and part of the plinth were re- 
stored in the sixteenth century. 

97. Festal or Matron . — The head 
Of this figure, and the altar which ac- 
companies it, beings modern, there is 
some reason to doubt that it repre- 
sentsa vestal ; it possibly was the por- 
trait of a matron, attired in the man- 
ner of No. (>5. This statue of Parian 
marble is brought from the gallery of 
Versailles. 

9$. Antinus , called Antinus of the 
Capitol. — Antinus, that youthful and 
pitiable Bithynian, to whose memory 
gratitude induced Hadrian to raise 
such numberless monuments, is re- 
presented in this production as having 
Scarcely attained the age of puberty. 
His attitude and the fall of his h$ir 
strongly remind us of the figures of 
Mercury, and it is not unlikely that 
the right-hand formerly held the ca- 
duceus. Notwithstanding the ten- 
derness of hi&years, we can readily 
discover in his countenance, aud by 
the declining posture of his head, the 
melancholy gravity by which all Jiis 
porimis ace distinguished, and which 
has caused this verse of Virgil to be, 
fiot unaptly, applied to him, 

Std famlmi* parwn, e| degtete lamina 


This beautiful figure, wrought in 
marble of Luni, comes from the mu- 
seum of the capitol, whither it was 
removed out of the collection of Car- 
dinal Albani. The left hand and the 
left leg are modern. 

99. Venus at the Bath. — Poly- 
chames, a Grecian sculptor, is known 
to have executed a Venus at the bath, 
which was to be seen at Rome iu the 
time of Pliny ; the conformity of the 
subject handled in this figure leads us 
to conjecture that it is an ancient copy 
of that original. This elegant figure, 
wrought in Parian marble, comes 
from the ancient Hall of Antiques, at 
the Louvre. 

100. A Faun, styled The Stained 
Faun.— A bust. Ancient sculpture 
doe's not present us with a more plea- 
sing or a more neatly executed piece 
than Jhe bust of this young laughing 
faurt; known among artists under the 
name of the stained faun. This de- 
signation is owing to a slight metallic 
stain which appears on the cheek and 
right shoulder of the figure. In this 
surprising production, an admirable 
degree of correctness and the highest 
possible finish are combined with the 
softest touch imaginable, and an un- 
commonly happy turn of expression. 
The ears of the faun are pointed, the 
hair short, and a nipple, similar to 
that of the goat, appears on the neck 
just beneath the chin. This bust, 
formed of statuary marble, distin- 
guished for the fineness of its grain, 
■is somewhat smaller than nature.* It 
was long the theme of admiration at 
Rome, among the antiques of Villa 
Albani. 

] 0 1 . Bacchus . — A bust. The Bac- 
chanal ian diadem and the beauty of 
the features cause the son of Semele 
to be instantly recognised in this fine 
head. AH the graces of youth beam 
from his enchanting physiognomy. 
The bead-dress consists of a skin. 
We know not whether this repre- 
sents the skin of an elephant appro- 
priate to the conqueror of India, the 
skin of a fish suited to the guest of 
Tethys, or that of a ram which fre- 

S uently adorns the head of a God* 
signed to be the son of Jupiter Ham 
mon. The mutilation of this part of 
the work, however, precludes the so* 
lutiqp of t he problem £ and*o&thi* 
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account, tio restoration has hitherto 
been attempted. 

102. A Faun.— A bust in bronze. 
The head and the hair of this faun 
are executed with equal taste and in- 
genuity. It is one of the-finest bronze 
works that antiquity has handed down 
to us. It was placed in the gallery of 
Villa Albani. 

102* A young Man with a Dia- 
dem . — A bust ih oronze, Heads very 
similar to the present are to be seen 
on the medals of' the Kings of Mace- 
don. It may possibly be a represen- 
tation of Mercury, not being very dis- 
similar from the piece described un- 
der No. 80. The band, which en- 
circles his short hair, was an orna- 
ment generally assumed by victorious 
wrestlers $ and the God alluded to is 
feigned to havp been the inventor of 
gymnastic exercises. This bust was 
formerly deposited in Villa Albani. 
It was attributed to one of theTto- 
leniys. 

104. A Roman Damsel .— This ele- 
gant statue appears to present the 
portrait of a damsel, with the costume 
and head-dress which were in use in 
the prosperous days of the Roman 
empire. The drapery is very inge- 
niously managed, and the head must 
certainly be the likeness of some par- 
ticular personage. It was probably 
placed in some temple as a votive 
image, or perhaps adorned the pater- 
nal mansion of her whom it was 
meant to represent. 

105. Tiberius .— A statue. He is 
clad in the Roman toga, and in his 
left hand he holds the sceptre or 
Scipio of the emperors and victors. 
The execution or the drapery is ad- 
mirable in point of taste, ingenuity, 
and boldness. This statue comes 
from the Vatican. It was dug up in 
the island of Capri, the favourite re- 
treat of the successor of Augustus. 
The head, which bears a strong re- 
semblance to the best authenticated 
portraits of Tiberius, is antique, al- 
though it is but a substitute for the 
original head, which, in all probabi- 
lity, was not superior to the present 
in justness of expression or in neat- 
ness of execution. 

108. Septimus Severus . — This fine 
bust, habited in the same manner as 
that described under No. 34, sur- 
passes the latter, both by the merit of 


its workmanship and the fine state of 
preservation in which it is. 

107. Fragment of a Statue of Her* 
cules t called The Trunk of Rfilveier*, 
The remains of this admirable statue, 
which is in a sedentary posture, al* 
though deprived of the arms, lap, 
and head, seem to be those of a repre- 
sentation of the son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, at the moment of his re* 
ceiving the gift of immortality on 
Mount Oeta. The lion's skin flung 
upon the rock wherein he is seated, 
and the muscularity of the limbs leave 
no room to doubt with respect to the 
subject of the performance. It isob- 
servable, that the sculptor has not 
described a single vein m the person 
of the hero, although he is not reprei* 
sented in the flower of youth, while 
his prominent muscles seem to ex- 
clude that rotundity of form which 
alone fed rq its of the suppression of 
veins. Winckeimann is of opinion 
that this omission is designed to imply 
the apotheosis of Hercules, recently 
changed into a god on Mount Oeta. 
When this incomparable fragment m 
attentively examined, it will be din- 
covered, by several indications, that 
the figure of Alcides, in conjunction 
with another formerly* situated on its 
left side, constituted a group. The 
fable of Hercules' apotheosis recals to 
our mind Hebe the goddess of youth, 
whom the new god espoused upba, 
the occasion. Mr. Flaxilian, a cele- 
brated and ingenious sculptor of the 
English school, has attempted to re- 
store a copy of the trunk in confor- 
mity to this idea, and his attempt has 
been crowned with complete success. 
This piece of sculpture, wrought in 
Pentelic marble, presents us with the 
following Greek inscription, engraven 
upon the rock: XnOAALwNIOS.NES- 
TOPOL. A9HNAT0E . EXIOIEI. That 
is to say, “ Apollonius, the sen of 
Nestor the Athenian, made it.” * The 
form of the u> carries it back to the 
latter period of the Homan republic 5 
and if it be true, as it is Asserted, that 
this precious fragment Was dug up at 
Home, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, near the theatre of Pompey, 
(now called Campo di Fiore), ilJip** 
pears most probable, that the Athe- 
nian artist flourished in tbe time of 
that great but ilMated generals 
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Julius II had this piece of marble from the Latin, but perhaps,, nay oer* 
placed in the garden of the Vtnican, tamly, in part from Sanscrit, the im- 
together with the Apollo and Lao- mediate parent of the Latin. The 
coon. It long furnisndd matter tor classical scholar, therefore, will find 
Study to those great men, to whom no difficulty in detecting the radical 
we are indebted for the rapid advance affinity, even where abuhdant foliage 
of the arts, such as Michael Angelo, conceals it from the vulgar eye, and 
Raphael, the Caracci, &c. Among from these languages a ‘•tudent may 
artists this fragment is, invariably, de- learn, with ease and certainty, the 
nominated the Trunk of Belvedere; elements of ettmology. Among 
arid there does not exist a single them the first which 'commands our 
piece of antique sculpture that is exe- attention is the Italian, because, al- 
cuted in a more magnificent style. though degenerate, its local situation 
*r To be resumed in our next.] ^ds ns to consider it as most nearly 

related to the Latin. 


Observations, on the Italian Lan- 
' guagb. By the Rev. Josath 
Townsend, M.A . Author of Tra- 
vels in Spain . 

Sir, 

O N some former occasions I have 
* Bent you such observations as 
occurred to me on the German and 
the Spanish languages. I now venture 
to communicate similar observations 
on the Italian. 

A general* knowledge of languages 
and of the laws in conformity to 
which their mutations have been re- 
gulated, is a firm foundation tor ra- 
tional etymology, and the most effec- 
tual means of detecting the vanity of 
such vague conjectures as have fre- 
quently disgraced the works of learn- 
ed men, and exposed a valuable sci- 
ence to the ridicule of ignorance and 
folly. 

A familiar acquaintance with these 
laws will facilitate the acquisition of 
nttV languages, and I will venture to 
say, that any one conversant with 
Latin will learn German, Spanish, 
and Italian, by attention to the rules 
i have established, in less time than 
would be required to attain either of 
these without such aid. Indeed, I 
have known instances of persons, 
whos by these means, have, in a tew 
weeks, made such a progress in Spa- 
nish and Italian as to read with plea- 
sure the works of such authors as 
have written in a^familiar style. To 
the novice in Italian* 1 would recom- 
mend Goldoni’s plays, as being both 
elegant and easy. 

. The languages of Erance, Italy, and 
Spain are acknowledged to have ori- 
ginated, either directly dr indirectly, 


When the Gbths and Vandals, with 
their rude, unlettered bands, broke in 
upon the seat of the Homan empire, 
they were too few in number to 
change, at once, the language of the 
country by the introduction of their 
own. Yet, in process of time, they 
corrupted it exceedingly. Successive 
liopdes arriving from distant regions 
increased this corruption, and eyen, 
when firmly established in the coun- 
try, when, from war they turned to 
literature and cultivated the arts of 
eace, when, by long residence in 
taly their children felt the influence 
of climate, and, changing their cha- 
racter, became an effeminate degene- 
rate race; their language submitted 
to the same mutation, and therefore 
bears a striking resemblance to the 
people, by whom it is spoken, being 
easy, elegant, harmonious in the ex- 
treme, but destitute of nerve. 

In my observations on the Italian, 

I shall notice only those expressions 
which apparently differ, whilst they 
essentially agree, with the original 
from which toey are derived. 

1. This language, like the English, 
French, and Spanish, assumes the ab- 
lative cdse of Latin for its nominative. 
This will appear in the subsequent 
examples. Amico a friend, Ainore 
love, An trice anetrix, Latte milk. Luce 
light, Mente mind^ Nazione nation, 
Nocenux, &c. & c. 

2. It rejects aspirates, as in Abitare 
habitare, Amo hamus, Alito halitus, 
Onore honor, Omore humor, Uomo 
homo, Aderire^adbaerere, Attrarre at- 
trahere. 

3. Like all other languages, it i* 
fond of abbreviation. ,Bere bibere, 
Dho ,digitus, Fo facio, Fare facert. 
Ho hahtp* He habet, Legame lega- 
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mine, Lome famine, Lepre lepore, 
Nome nomine, Torre tollere, Fucina 
offidna, Rena arena, Tondo rotun- 
das, Nem'tco inimicus, Natomi ana- 
tomla, Lesso elixatio, Nero nigro, 
Sverre evellere,* Stremo extremitas, 
Strauo extraneus, Sporre exponere, 
Spesso spissitudo, Soaare soliaare. 

4. It claims the' privileges univer- 
sally conceded to other languages, and 
considers b, f, v , p, and m as equiva- 
lent and commutabie. 

Avere habere, Avono eburnus, Bi- 
folco bubulcus, Fava faba, Lavorare 
laborare, Laudevole laudabilis, Nerbo 
nervus, Nuvola nubecula, Orobo er- 
vum, Ove ubi, Rubare rapere, Savio 
sapiens, Severare separare, Sovra su- 
pra, Suvero suber, Tavola tabula, 
Trave trabs, Granfo cram pus, Gabbia 
cavea, Pinva Pluma, &c. 

5. It considers C, Ch, J, G, Q, X, 
and even D, as commutabie. This 
appears in Doge dux, Ago acus, Agro 
acer, G:\stigare castigare, Gaglio coa- 
gtifafh, Gatta catus, Gavillare cavil-, 
lari, Giata crates, Sugo succus, Suc- 
ciare sugete, Ficcare tigere, Giacere 
jacere, Giatnbo jambus, Giogo ju- 
gum, Giovane juvenis, Guidice judex, 
Aguglia aquila, Alcuno aliquis, v An- 
tico antiquus, Biccamente oblique, 
Ctioco coquus, Cheto qtietus, Chiche 
quinque, Torcere torquere, Giorno 
diurnum, Oggi hodie, Meriggio meri- 
J ies, Digiunare jeiunare, &c. 

6*- It considers D, T, Tb, and Z as 
equivalent. 

Amadore amator, Madre mater, 
Ladro latro, Strada strata, Scudo scu- 
tum, Etere aether, Ghitarra cithara, 
Anziano antiquus, Anzi ante, Azione 
actio, Crudezza cruditas, Debolezza 
debilitas, Dolcezza dulcedo, Pigrezza 
pigritia, Pozzo puteus, Prezzo pre- 
tiurn, Razza rad is, Rezza rete, Rozzo 
rudis, Sazio salur, Vizio vitium, &c. 

7. It converts I) and T into G and 

C. 

Raggiare rad i are, Ragionc ratio, 
Ciurma tnrma, Postea poscia, Uscio 
ostium, Scheggia schidia. 

8. ft converts L into I. 

Biasimare bias p hem are, Chiamare 

cl am are, Chiaro cjy% Chiave clavis, 
Chiova clavus, <Jlindere claudere, 
Cinghia cingulum, Dichiarare decla- 
rer#, Dicliinare declinare, Doppiare 
duplicate, Fiamrna flamma, Fiato fla- 
tus, Fiore fk>s, Fiume Rumen, Ghiado 

Universal Mag, Vol. XIII. 


gl^dius, Ghianda glans, Ghieva globa, 
Nebbia nebula, Occhio oculus, fia- 
cere placere, Piaggia plagae, Piano 
planus. Piazza platea, Pioggia pluvia, 
Piombo plumbum, Sabbione sabulum, 
Schtaffo Alapa,Vegghia Vigilia. 

It converts M into N. 
ranfo crarnpus, Nespola mespilus, 
Ninfa nympha ; Longia, whence 
comes loin , lumbij Pronto promp- 
tus. 

10. It converts P into Ch. 

Scfiiuma, whence our scum, spurn a*, 

Schiena spina, from which we derive 
our shin. 

1 1 . It converts R into L, and the 

reverse, " " 

Albitrio arbitrilim, Albore and Al- 
bero arbor, Pelligrino peregrin us, 
Fragella flagellum, Merancolico rae- 
lancholicus, Uriare ululare. 

12. It converts S into C or G. 

C if blare sibilare, Cagione occasio. 

13. It converts X into S and J. 

Giusto juxta, Sasso saxum, Sesso 

sexus, Noja noxa. 

14. It converts V into G. 

Golpe vulpis, Pagone pavo. 

J 5, It converts D into N and R. 

Pern ice perdix, Marolla medulla, 
which is thus proved to be the pa- 
rent of marrow. • 

1 6 . It converts N into L. 

Veleno venenuai, Palermo panor- 

17 . It changes, by attraction, the 
preceding consonant into the succeed- 
ing ofle. 

Assentamento absentia, A&soluzi- 
one absolutio, Atto actio. Ditto dic- 
tum, Fatto factum, Oggetto objec- 
tum, Frutto fructus, Gettare j act are, 
Gitto jactus, Attare aptare, Cattivo 
captivus, Ottato optatus, Ammirare 
admirare; Ammitto amictus, Dau- 
nare damnare, Porre ponere, Ratto 
raptim, Ruggine rubigine, Setto sep- 
tem, Dimmi die miht, Suggefto sub- 
jectus, Stretto strictus, Ruggine Ru- 
oigo. 

15. It practices transposition. 

Agumento augmentura# Ugna un- 
gin is, Piagnere plangere, Strignere 
stringere, Troppa turba. 

! 9 . 1 1 changes the preposition. 

Ancidere occidere, Ancudine in- 
cus, Anche atque, Aspettare 
tare, Assedio obsidio, Assioma axio- 
ms, Esaltare exaltare, Avoltaria adoi* 
2 M 
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teria, Esibimexibcre, Esilio exflmra, 
Uscire exire, Uscignnolo svegherc 
and sverre eveliere, Scosso excuasus, 
Scendere descendere, Scoprire co- 
operire. 

20. It prefixes consonants D. G, 
N. S. 


pressed by their superiors* fever since 
the establishment of 'parish churches* 
For the first six or seven centuries 
the diocese was the episcopal district ; 
the bishop and bis clergy lived toge- 
ther at the cathedral church, and too 
tithes and the oblations were all 


Dove ubi, Digia jam, Guado va- 
dium, Guaina vagina, Guastare vas- 
tare, Giglio lilium, Nocaolo os, *Na- 
sallo a&eilus, Nabisso abysm, Sver- 
nare hiberuare, Scadere codere, Seal- 
dare calere. 

21. It inserts I. 

Fiele fel, Fiera fera, Lieve levis, 
Tiepido tepid us. 

22. It inserts G. before L. and 

N. 

Dosha doler, Doglio doliusn, Egli 
lUe* Famiglia familia, Miglio miliare, 
Vaglia valor, Foglio folium, Pigliare 
pilare, Togliere tollere, Bagno bal- 
neum, Stagno stannum, Cagna canis, 
Ghignarfe cachinnari, Bologna bo- 
noma. 

22. It rejects prepositions. 

Scuro obseurus, &c. 

24. It combines its most licentious 
changes. 

Nibbio milvus. Here we have N. 
for M. then b. for v. i. inserted, and 
fiqfe Hy, L. by atttractieu, converted 
into 6. Ottmmi aophthalmia, Rugu- 
mare ruminare, Longia himbi, Nozze 
nuptia, Vipristrello vespertilio, Sug- 
etto subjectus, Scegliere eligere, 
piegare explicate. 

The practice particularly noticed in 
No. 3, 4,- 5, 6, being of universal ap- 
plication, the Knowledge of it will 
Serve as a due by which to find the 
way through the most intricate mazes 
of language, and facilitate access to 
fibe most perplexing. 

REASONS for ECCLESIASTICAL Im- 
propriators augmenting the Liv- 
ings of the inferior Clergy. 

H IS Majesty, in his speech to the 
two houses of parliament, hopes 
that they will continue the considered 
tionof tbeetateof the inferior clergy ; 
and adopt such further measures up- 
on the interesting subject as may ap- 
pear to be proper. 

. If wfe consult the pages of history, 

‘ shall find it aa interesting subject 
hideed t for a very large part of the 
inferior cfeigy have been always op- 


brought into one common stock, for 
the support of the bishop, the pres- 
byters, and the deacons, apd for vari- 
ous other purposes. This was before 
the division of counties into parishes, 
as they are at present. At tnat time 
the people of the whole diocese came 
to the cathedral church, and espe- 
cially at their great festivals, to dis- 
charge their religious duties; but it 
was frequently found necessary, upon 
particular occasions, for the bishops 
to send presbyters to the most distant 
parts of the diocese, as dispensers of 
the word, and to administer the sa- 
craments, but they returned again to 
their cathedral church, after they had 
bfeen through their, circuit. 

4 This method of visiting the cathe- 
drals on the high festivals was similar 
to that of the Jews going to worship 
in their temple j but it was, in time, 
a burden tney found too heavy to 
bear. This pointed out the necessity 
of building parish churches ; but it 
cannot be ascribed to auy particular 
body of men, nor to any age, for the 
churches were very thinly scattered 
in the time of our Saxon ancestors. 

Sometimes the kings, in their coun- * 
try villas, would build churches for 
tjie use of themselves and their suites ; 
sometimes the bishops might erect 
churches near their palaces 5 and fre- 
quently the wealthy barous would do 
the same, near the baronial houses, 
for their families and their tenants, 
when they came to court to do suit 
and service. It was this which gave 
the primary title to the patronage of 
laymen. 

But this designation of parish 
churches did not oreak in upon the 
rights of the bishops, either in respect 
of spirituals or temporals, for they 
still retained the cure of souls within 
their diocese, and a title to all the ec- 
clesiastical revenue ; and it was by 
their consent tjgat priests were or- 
dained as assistants to the diocesan 
and his clergy at the cathedral church. 
But no subordinate priest could re- 
side *or officiate in any church, onkai 
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delegated by the bishop. ■ He had the 
•ait 10 right and respect paid to him as 
bp feudal custom were due to the 
lord of a barony by his tenants and 
Vassals. The priest! at his admission! 
was obliged to swear fidelity to him, 
and he was liable to be cited to bis 
court to give an account of his office 
and of his possessions! and to make a 
return of some part of the paroch ial 
profits to the bishop, for the security 
c®e rest ; and, upon the death of 
th“incumbent, the disposal of the 
church returned to the bishop again. 

There were many other forms and 
customs of dependency and subjec- 
tion, which the parochial clergy were 
accountable to the diocesan : but art- 
ful men were continually contriving 
innovations for diverting the tithes 
and oblations from the immediate 
use of the clergy, which was soon 
found to oppress the seculars vary 
much, till Edward the Second gave 
the ffill power of judging in the case, 
of pensions to the bishops. 

The monastic orders, finding them- 
selves restrained in their power by this 
step, invented the art of appropriating 
churches as a check, which proved . a 
severe burden to the secular clergy. 
The appropriating churches to reli- 
gious societies, or the giving them to 
the monks as their absolute property, 
and for their own use, was introduced 
by the Normans, and the bishops 
very soon increased the pensions tne 
clergy were to pay, and at the same 
time they withdrew their stipends j 
and, by an indulgence from the pope, 
they made the inferior clergy account- 
able either to the bishop, or a prior, 
or an abbot, for all their profits. 

The seculars adopted ail the artful 
schemes of the collegiate bodies, and 
they considered it as lawful for them 
to have their donations converted to 
their own use, as it was for the regu- 
lars. The bishops also endeavoured, 
and sometimes persuaded, the patrons 
of churches in their neighbourhood 
to offer up advowsons on their altar $ 
to increase the number of their pre- 
bendaries } or to augment the portion 
of their dean, or some principal digni- 
tary j or to fiud lights for their altars ; 
or to support- tbs table of the bishop ; 
or any other thing which could con* 
tribute to the grandeur of their cathe- 
dral church. 


The practice of appropriating pa- 
rish churches ^vas soon extended to 
all bodies corporate, to secular Cp 1» 
leges, to choristers, military ordert, 
to lay-hospitals, to guilds and fran- 
chises, and even to nunneries, by 
soliciting the pope, and paying him 
his price for the indulgence. From 
corporations aggregate, this practice 
was extended to single persons, to 
chanters, treasurers, chancellors, and 
parish priests, who, in rich and popu- 
lous places, sometimes obtained a 
vicarage endowed; but the rectory 
they appropriated to themselves and 
their heirs for ever. 

The situation of vicars holding 
vicarages under impropriators, either 
aggregate or sole, necessarily grew 
more tjurdensome by the innovation#' 
which time had introduced : it was 
therefore thought necessary, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, to pre- 
vent the evils increasing ; and he sent 
a letter to the bishops, who held 
tithes appropriated for them and their 
successors, to augment the poor vicar- 
ages : the substance of the letter is as 
follows ; 

** Our will is, that forthwith pro* 
vision be made for the augmentation 
of all such vicarages and^cures, where 
the tithes and profits are appropriated 
to you and your successors, in such 
manner, that they who immediately 
attend upon the performance of mi- 
nisterial offices in every parish may 
have a competent portion out of every 
rectory impropriate in your see j ana 
to this end our further will is, that 
no lease be granted of any rectory or 
parsonage belonging to your see, un- 
til you shall provide that the respec- 
tive vicarages or curates, where there 
are no vicarages endowed, have so 
much revenue in glebe, .tithes, or 
other advantages, as will commonly 
amount to one hundred pounds or to 
eighty pounds a year, or more if it 
will bear it, and in good form ©flaw 
settle it upon them and their aueces* 
6ors. Where the rectories are of 
small value, and cannot admit of such 
proportions to Ihe vicars and curates, 
our will is, that one half of theprofita 
of such rectory is reserved for the 
maintenance of the vicar or op- 
rate, as is agreeable to the said pro* 
portions. And our further win is. 
that vou do apply your authority and 
2M2 
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the power which by law belongeth and curates, yet, if we except Ai eli- 
te you as ordinary for the augments- bishopJuxton, the Bishops oi Roches- 
tion of vicarages and stipends of cu- ter and Winchester, at the Restora- 
rates ; nod that you do, with due di- lion, we shall find but few cccleMasti- 
ligence, proceed in proper form of cal coporations, either aggregate or 
law, for raising and establishing con- sole, which have followeduheir exam- 
venient maintenance for those who pie : and it might be worth amen- 
attend holy duties in parish churches, quiry. whether t)ie ancient stipends 
If any ptebendary in any church leseived for tire vicars of parochial 
(the* corps of whose prebend consists i iiurchcs at the Reformation were in- 
in tithes) shall not observe these our eluded in Jux ton’s augment uions ? 
commands, then we require you, or or whether they are not still payable 
the deal 1 , of the church, to use all due to them ? 

means in iuw, where you or he have Time has sufficiently proved that 
power to compel them, or that you the giving impropriators pi i mi-don 
repoit to the bishop of the dioccsi to augment the stipends of vicn^oiid 
where the said corps do he, that lie curates, by reserved ients, <a b; any 
may interpose his autboiity tor tulhl- other method, will never jiiswc any 
ling this our order; or if any dean, 01 salutary purpose, and that it i. neces- 
dean and chapter, dr any unoholdeth saiy to pnasun act of parliament with 
any dignitary or piebeud in theca- compulsory clauses foi a more equal 
thedral church, anil do not observe division ot the profits ot irc.j.r pria- 
thesc our commands, that you call t ions i for, at present, the on pot ate 
them before you, and see this out w ill bodies fatten at their ease in 'heir 
obeyed.” prebend.:) stalls, while the \ tears. 

In consequence of the foregoing * who work in the vineyard, starve 
letter, several augmentations were upon their scanty pittance, 
made; but it is evident that the de- Archbishop Seeker gave some sn . 11 
sign of the king was not confined to relief, by dischaigmg the v icars of 
hts own time, but that he designed the land tax as the leases full in; b> I 
the same persons aggregate, or sole, notwithstanding the advance nt she 
should coutiquc to make augment a- incomes of archbishops and b.^hops, 
tions in future*, for the statute of the of deans and prebendanes, tljeir 
27th Charles II. c. y, w\as intended vicars and perpetual curates have i<- 
to confirm and ncipetuate the aug- mained stationaiy for man)’ years, 
mentations *0 to be made. 4 though bent down with the loan of 

That this w r as the intention is plain, the property and otliei taxes, and are 
by the words of the act, which says, sinking under then burden. Suuiy, 
r< Therefore every augmentation rich impropriations of two thei -.and 
granted, or intended to be granted, pounds a year might afto.da su'tl< t - 
or' shall at any time hereafter be ent stipend to maintain a p-npetral 
granted, reserved, or made payable, curate, without diminishing die dun , 
to any vicar, or curate, or 1 evened by in large and populous parishes, to 
w r ay of increase of rent to the lessor, enable them to live, by taking another 
and intended to be for the benefit of curacy 

such vicar or curate, >y any arch- It nrght be deemed presumption 
bishop, bishop, dean, provost, dean in an uidivid to point out any me- 
and chapter, archdeacon, prebendary, thod for relieving the distresses of the 
or any other ecclesiastical person inferior clergy; but, if our Jegis- 
whTitsoever, making the said rcserva- lators were to attend to the letter of 
tion, shall continue and icinain, as Charles the Second to his bishops, 
well during the continuance of the they might, pet haps, see the neces- 
ierrn in whose hands the said rectory sity of enacting, that, as leases expire, 
shall be, and the same shall for ever a competent portion out of every rich 
hereafter be for the use of the said rectory impropriate should be reserved 
\ i ears and curates, or their successors.*’ for such as immediately attend to the 
t Though the legislature has taken neiformance of ministerial offices, 
care to confirm and secure all aug- The proportion of one third would 
mentations made by ecclesiastical remove the distresses of many vicars 
impropriators for the use of vicars and curates. 
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To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

A NAMELESS correspondent in 
your Number for February last, 
has cho’tru Jo reply to my remarks 
on bis notions oi Mr. Maithus’s doc- 
trine of population, which, it is evident, 
he does not comprehend I will once 
moie attempt to pu* him right, and 
it 1 fail i> is not my fault — it I suc- 
ceed U will give me pleasure. My 
last letter was not wiitten angrily, 
though perhaps warmly, for men who 
f< strongly are apt to be warm 
when others do not enter into their 
lv. clings or ideas; it was under that 
impression only that I spoke, and ac- 
cumsI join correspondent too hastily, 
ot having w ill ' illy inisrepiescntcd Mr. 
Makbus's doct tine;- h-\ in return, 
me of being a wmilo and en- 
thusiastic admirer of systems % in 
whir]; he L most widely mLiak&n ; 
notnan has sought ior truth more at 
h’rj' e (iinn 1 have, 1101 more gene- 
i a 11 y mistrusted systems, fo r 1 have 
long be< n convinced (hat all systems 
are arid mi’s' be m some degree eiro- 
neom i our rov respondent seems 
to be a good natured sort of a man, 
and 1 haie no disnosition to quarrel 
with him, but shall, at any tune, be 
happy te take a morning^ nde with 
Jnm on my scribbling policy, wiih- 
oiu any unfaii attempt to cioss, or 
jostle, or throw him from his literary 
JVgasus. The grand and radical erior 
winch he and all the opposers ot Mr. 
Malihus. labour under, is m not see- 
ing, that because population is not 
cariu d to its utmost extent, it is not 
constantly pressing upon the means 
of subsistence. Mr, Malthus’s ratios 
are a-» much adapted to decrepit, cor- 
rupt, and worn-out kingdoms, as they 
are to the new, healthy, and vigorous 
governments of America and New 
Holland. The operation of the prin- 
ciple is increasing and invariable. 
The piopoition between the increase 
of population, and the means of sub- 
sistence is, in all count nes, nearly the 
same, and therefore them will, in all 
count tics, be the same necessity for 
\ ice and misery, or some other check, 
to keep tlie balance even. This is an 
evil inherent in the nature ot things, 
which neither the wisdom of philoso- 
pher, tmr the honesty of statesmen, 


can ever eradicate, though they may 
do much to diminish its destructive 
tendency ; — the fact is not only capa- 
ble of demonstration, but impossible 
to be refuted either by logic or me- 
taphysics, and with tins persuasion I 
lake my leave of your correspondent 
without much probability of ever 
meeting him again on this ground of 
controversy. 

I remain, & c. 

W. Burdon, 

Hartford , near Morpeth , 

March i24, 1810. 
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QOON after, the ancient gentleman 
i.j came in, and gave order to bring 
our breakfast dinner (for it was in- 
stead of both, and between the time 
of both; they in that country having 
but two meals a day) which was done 
after the former manner, the Dra- 
mesco still beginning and ending the 
meal with bis oraisons. But, after 
dinner, while some of ns were rea- 
soning on the absence of Pandeis^n 
and the four servants, not being able 
to imagine what was become ot them, 
we saw him come with them very 
cliearfully into the hall, appearing as 
well antf sound as ever, which "put 
us into no small admiration, consi- 
dering how late it was since we left 
him in that mheiable plight. But 
we soon heard him fiom his own 
month acknowledge the wondeiful 
skill of the Talcomummi physicians, 
and their w holesome provision, made 
for wounded or sick : so that, they 
keep none under their bands above a 
day or two ; which great proficiency 
in that faculty, cannot l*e attained to 
by other people, because no where 
else are found such good simples, 
such sanative drinks, such learned 
treatises, such rare experiments, such 
exquisite care and diligence, such mo- 
derate and wholesome diet, and per- 
haps such faithful physicians too. 
And then I understood by hitp, ho\y> 
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at our first entrance, he was taken by 
the two hindmost gentlemen, riding 
on rams, it being uul&wfuJ lor sick 
strangers to enter the hall, and sud- 
denly laid on a chariot, drawn by six 
he-goats,nnd carried to a Physician’s 
Lescha, where his servants attended 
him, and in that dioit time his arm 
was set, and the rents ot* his face 
closed up to admiration ; nay, and 
his very deaths wet e so neatly hne- 
drawed that no man Jiving could ever 
dbc in they had been torn. Which 
kind iisag£ made Pandeison as obsti- 
nately now afiiim them good angels, 
as before he would make them ap- 
pear to be imps of Hell. And, in- 
deed, that fall made him stand the 
si n i ; lor where before he thought 
eve?/ bush a muitheier, and every 
b.-M'h of w ind a flattering traitor, 
considering now the ill consequences 
of Mich pusillanimous cowardice, he 
bore him.seif for the futiue with a far 
inou* \ ii ile aud courageous resolute- 
ness. 

But now die ancient gentleman sat 
down among us, and bad his tluee 
sons to discourse with us, about what 
he had ordered ; when the youngest 
of them placing himself near Eucomp- 
sus, began tin* relation : — <L Woithy 
gentlemen, seeming yourselves young 
and vigorous blades, and being, 1 
doubt no*, well skdled in military 
affairs, you would take it kindly, I 
presume, if we should deliver to 
you. the true manner of our war with 
the Cianes, it being impossible that 
you should be ignorant of our anti- 
pathy. To prevent, therefore, your 
modesty, according to the general, 
my father's, ordeis, I shall tell you 
the whole story, that wdien you talk 
of us to the Europeans, theie may be 
no mistake. And first : You must 
know, my father, whom you see, is 
the tallest, the most aged, and has 
been, the best experienced man in this 
whole realm of Gerania ; when he 
was twenty years old, his first wife, 
my elder brother’s mother,- died for 
grief, that one of her sons had been 
slain by the Cranes in a smart skir- 
mish ; after t hat, the late kingPantalcus 
requested him to marry his daughter, 
wlitch he condescended to (though 
lie came of a more honourable race 
from king Porus, his dwarf), and then 
he wax created generalissimo ©f all 


the king’s forces, lord hospitaller of 
Gerania, and his governor of this 
castle ; to which he no sooner came, 
but in revenge of his son’s death, and 
for love of his late wife, he invented 
this most artificial snare, which you 
saw from the high ground, on the 
battlements of our castle. For the 
Cranes being the only causers of fa- 
mine in our land, by reason they are 
so numerous, that they can devour 
the most plentiful harvest, both by 
eating the seeds before -hand, and 
then picking the ears that remain : 
My father, to deceive them, hath 
caused earth to be spiead over the 
loof, and to be raised into furrows, 
which are purposely full of .*ecds, by 
which these creatures, though very 
wise, being ( heated, when they think 
to fill themselves, and prejudice ns, 
not only lose those hopes, but their 
liberty and lives, being made a prey 
to our anger. So that, where other 
lords of cattles are scarce able to ’pay 
their tribute of one hundred Cranes’ 
heads yearly, my father, though he 
has an immunity from all such taxes, 
as being the king’s brother, doth 
treely, by the help of this snare, pre- 
sent him with two thousand heads a 
year. 

Now (not to mention my fa- 
ther’s acts, which are more than any 
history can equal, in respect of his 
stature) every spring time, I and 
my two brothers go mounted, as you 
saw us, with those six captains of 
our horse, and their companies, down 
to the sea side, where the Cranes 
build ; at the first bleating of our goat- 
horses all the old cranes leave their 
nests, and in them their young ones, 
and fly about us with great furv, for 
they are very sensible of our hostile 
intent : then our valour is most con- 
spicuously signalized ; for as they 
will sometimes daringly come on the 
ground, and endeavour, with their 
strength, to push us beside the saddle ; 
some of us have been so bold to throw 
by our weapons, and setting ourselves 
firm to catch hold of their long necks, 
notwithstanding the many wounds of 
their sharp bills, and so wringing their 
heads from their bodies, to put them 
as trophies under our belt. 

“ And thus my father has often said, 
that day, his young son, was slain 
(for being then but tender, yet \\e|i^ 
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turous, he separated himself from the 
rest, and having transfixed nine of 
them through with so many darts, 
when all his weapons were gone, he 
was dismounted, and wounded to 
the heart with one of their long and 
sharp bills, (that day, I say, he hath 
said, and all men acknowledge) that 
to comfort his wife for that loss, lie 
presented her with five hundred ene- 
mies heads, and three hundred dozen 
of their eggs, all slain and taken with 
his own hands, and my elder bro- 
ther’s. And many such encounters 
we have had, and must have, every 
spring time; but lor all this they 
are bo numerous, that in seed-time 
they come in great numbers to spoil 
the husbandman’s hopes and our 
nourishment : there we stand ready, 
both horse and foot, with darts, slings, 
and staves, to assail them with all 
our vigour. They chieily aim at the 
head and face, but those places .we 
have guarded with an helmet of tliat 
fatal* wood Gerauophonon ; wind} 
whoever of them touch, aie sure to 
die. Now, that these creatures may 
not seem so inconsiderable, besides 
the advantage of flying and equalling 
us in bulk, and tar exceeding us when 
mounted in lieighth ; they are very 
wise and strong, as may be argued by 
that immense way they fly attei our 
harvest, which they alwavs expect. 
When they begin their any voyage, 
they all agree together, and rank 
themselves in the pet feet form of an 
oxygonical triangle, something like 
the Roman wedge, the a* ute cusp 
whereof not resisting, but penetrat- 
ing the air, ill widens the gap, and 
quite take'* off the force nt the oppo- 
site wind, which would else scatter 
and diMnib their man !». Their 
flight to the sight is vuy lofty, the 
king flying foremost, whom they 
elect. Jn the rear they place by 
turns, a ceitaiu nnmoer, who are 
to direct and enc<ur*.ge them with 
their voice, and keep the test all 
silent. >\t night time ihoy s-*f a cen- 
tinel, or a corps du guaid, holding a 

f >ebble m their claws, which, being 
et loose in sleep, and so falling, 
rouses them aeain to the watch, and 
makes them ashamed u( their supine 
negligence. In the mean nun* the rest 
slcep'securuly, kidifc’ dear ! c ad under 
(he wing, and standing alternately on 


each foot. Their king sees forward 
on their march, and foretells what he 
sees. We have some of them t uned 
in our great tower of Amodnol, and 
these will wantonly make rounds* 
dancing very pleasantly, though irre- 
g.ilirly. 

*■ It is known to your men, that 
when they should pass over the sea, 
they wisely choose the streights be- 
tween two promontories, which we 
call Oreumethopson andCrambis: by 
which means, when weary, they rest 
themselves. 

“ Having passed half way, they 
cast the nubbles from their feet, and 
the sand fiom their mouths, when 
thay have touched the continent: 
which sand they tejok, that by their 
silence they might escape the know* 
lulge of those eagles in their way, to 
whose fury their loquacity would 
else have betrayed them. For these, 
and many more of their customs, 
they deserve to be reckoned a flying 
commonwealth 3 and some of our 
poets have feigned, that because Ju- 
piter (who himself being a Pigmy, 
used to ride on the goat Amalthaea) 
had been displeased at the former 
pigmies for their frequent immolation 
of goats, which we now hold sacred; 
he therefore metamorphosed them 
into cranes, who still will fight with 
our goats ; and having formerly been 
husbandmen, come now in su^jh 
throngs to require the fruits of their 

f rouncl, and to expel us the country, 
lut, if you please, you may smile at 
the fancy ; I shall only add this, that 
from seed-time to harvest, we fasten 
a thin net-like work on stakes, over 
our ploughed ground, so high, that 
the cranes cannot come to the corn, 
and yet the rain and sun-shine is no- 
thing hindered thereby ; on the sides 
of which expanded sheets, we drive 
close stakes of Geranophonon, which, 
if they endeavour to pass, it kills 
them. And so by our valour *and 
wit, we are not only masters of our 
own land, but transmit our empire to 
the people of the air, anc> without a 
tedious watch, may securely expect a 
full harvest." 

And here the ancient gentleman, 
lifting up his staff, gave his young 
son a sign to leave off, which fife 
readily obeyed, and putting a volume 
into the hand of Eucompsus, whictk 
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contained his own history, he arose, 
and left his place to be supplied by 
his brother, who was of a long visage, 
straight hair, sanguine complexion, 
grey-eyed, and of a moist palm. He 
being drawn near me, began the fol- 
lowing discourse : 

“ Gentlemen, you having heard 
* the original of our laws, of our wars 
and customs, may, I suppose, be-fur- 
ther desirous to understand after 
what manner we express our love 
and courtship to the female kind, the 
intrigues of love not being the small- 
est part of a young man’s enquiry. 

4( First then, (fori love to bebrief 
in talk) where there is a lawful affec- 
tion, it can be no where kept so in- 
violable as with, us. Our pretences 
are not long, but after both parties 
are agreed, they must have the con- 
sent of their parents, who seldom 
here die before their children are 
married, which, being obtained, the 
next new moon they are joined ; 
after which they make a feast, invit- 
ing all their friends and relations, 
who, after the fathers and mothers 
of both have given their donation, 
cast every one, according to their abi- 
lity, a certain sum into a box pro- 
vided on purpose, which serves tnem 
for their portion ; so that portions 
among us are never regarded, we 
being naturally more generous than 
vour great nations, and not thinking 
nt to esteem the copartner of out- 
lives by the parent’s dowry, but ra- 
ther by what nature and virtue hath 
made their own. As for that filthy 
merchandise of bodies, which you 
call prostitution or whoredom, we 
are utterly unacquainted with, partly 
because the nature of our women is 
more modest, partly because they 
have all a livelihood without such 
practices, and abhor to gain any 
thing unlawfully ; and partly because 
we have such an esteem of marriage, 
<wkich would seem vain if othtr 
ways were suffered) that we count it 
the most honourable state of life, and 
the most "dreadful to violate, and 
therefore none are desirous of it, but 
they are free to enjoy it, there being 
n\> great disparity of faces or fortunes 
among us. We are all naturally 
Jfealrhful, strait-bodied, honest, and 
generous, affable and religious, and 
all obliged to profess the same trade* 


as their parents have done, by which 
thev attain more skill and more’ 
ricnes. Only, if they have many 
sons besides the eldest, some are 
bred up for the increase of the militia, 
some for the Lescha of the Talco- 
mummi (for the priest’s ,$ons succeed 
them in the Dramesco’s Lescha) 
where they either practice physic or 
law, or are singers in the temples, or 
secretaries of learned men, or coun- 
sellors to the kingj and nothing is 
ever wanting to them for the attain- 
ment of these things, for the Leschas 
are maintained at the king’s charge, 
and every science is able To sustain 
its followers. 

44 I might tell you of our more 
court-like way of winning the ladies 
hearts, of their beauty, sweet nature, 
modesty, and affability ; how silent, 
cleanly, industrious, and loving, our 
wives are; how devout, sober, and 
grave our matrons: how lovely, in- 
genious, and chaste our virgins j so 
that these three hundred years 'nave 
given us no example of any known 
whore, dishonest wife, or immodest 
widow; .and so indeed it is with the 
men too ; only one Trebor Nostaw, 
one of the Talcomummi, was lately 
found guilty of conveying away some 
goods and monies from their Lescha, 
and deceiving a faithful friend who 
trusted in him ; for which la^t fact 
chiefly he was first disgracefully ex- 
pelled the Lescha, anti afterv ards stig- 
matised in the fore head with this 
I. H. by which he being known to have 
proved a false friend, is befriended by 
none, but cast out to live as he can, 
or die as he deserves : and such pu- 
nishments are the greatest we ever 
yet used in our nation, because there 
are so few delinquents, and because 
the shame and misery may be mme 
exemplary. But 1 cannot so soon 
pass by friendship, ilbting aviitue 
so honourable with us, and especially 
so* pleasing to myself*, and it is a 
common proverb with us, virtue and 
friendship are the twins of God. At 
this time I have a friend called Mah- 
decn, in the Lescha of Draimsco, so 
sober and virtuous, so prudent and 
ingenious, so notable for his univer- 
sal’know ledge and remarkable piety, 
that the hope and expectation of all 
pi tcli on him for the future ornament 
of our cliurch, and support of the 
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kingdom, by his justice and prudence ; 
and notwithstanding our great dis- 
tance, he sends me notice of his af- 
fairs, and I commit all my concerns 
that lie that way to* his hands, not 
doubting of his fidelity and discre- 
tion. 

I remember a witty distich he 
shewed me on our new contracted 
amity. 

*Aurc; jj.lv xplvov off 07 c w/a* rsgy Xctfttv 

ct$x r > v 

*H $iXtr l9 ooutcs e ** °^ E teAivttjv. 

i klno-vr the time, wherein our love 
I*' ) rs t mutually did bend ; 

14 ut nine himielf slnll never prove 
So wise, to know its end. 

Which I requited with this, 

cv fJ.ok V v i , erd [joloIv*^ ’/vi crtXr'yn 
‘Ufj-iTigr,; QiXorrH®' (7ri 7r/.for ti 

O sun, thou glorious prince of day, 

And moon, iho.i quc*' i n of night, * 

7h (g rays our friendship shall display, 

Shall last as long as yours, and full rfs 
hi lght 

“ The thoughts of this his friend- 
ship and known constancy, are now 
the chief solace f delight in, and his 
memory is the most precious and 
raphical dfigics of virtue, that I can 
ear about me : so that though such 
an affectionate intimacy is here very 
usual; yet I dare affirm, that of 
Mahdeen and Senrab, which is my 
name, to be the most deficated and 
sincere.” 

And here again the ancient gen- 
tleman, lifting up his staff, put him 
in mind of concluding his discourse, 
and giving place to the eldest brother, 
who spoke in this manner ; 

Worthy sirs, having your minds 
prepossessed with the knowledge of 
what is most memorable with us, ex- 
cept what I am going to tell you ; I 
think, yourselves being put to it, 
could not imagine any thing unde- 
clared of more importance than comt 
matters. Of them, therefore, I shall 
briefly inform you. Our present go- 
vernment has been, ever since we 
knew civility, monarchical, the most 
natural and the best kind of govern- 
ment : but to omit the stories of our 
former kings, wfiich though notable 
enough, are unfit for this time, 1 shall 
only give you an account of the pre- 
»eut king. You have heard, I sup 
Univlrsal Mag. Vol. XIH, 


ose, by the Dramesco, that our 
ingdom of Gerania contains but four 
provinces, Gadozalia, Homeria, Ca- 
li ngi, and Elysiana ; the metropolis 
of Gadozalia is called Ainodnol, the 
most large, neb, and populous city < f 
the whine Pygmean kingdom ; here 
oui king keeps his court," here is the 
centre of all the gentry and nobility, 
and here flourishes the practice of all 
arts and sciences, which are highly 
esteemed and cherished by the king, 
whose name is Sulorac, son to Pan- 
falcus the late king, the manner of 
whose death was too barbarous to be 
told to any stranger, but the actions 
and virtues of his life have already 
swoln many volumes. He bears ill 
his coat the arms of each province 
quartered, a lion passant in chief, an 
open book, whereon is written 
idtcrjjo'P^nv, a fish, and a tiee, the sup- 

i jorters are a goat and a ram, the 
lorn# or, on the crest a crane’s head 
ciased, and on that four crowns. 
This king keeps the most royal court 
of any monaich, though he main- 
tains neither life-guard nor armed 
men, because our court is as content 
and humble as the country, and the 
king himself hath protested he fears 
nothing vice and flattery. In apparel, 

I confess, they are almost extrava- 
gant, for they think men may law- 
fully deck themselves with what 
their country yields; ’tis to be feared 
they think themselves better than 
others because finer; but in drink 
and amorous desires they keep such a 
moderation, as if they were rather 
nymphs of Diana than courtiers of a 
king. And this proceeds from a vir- 
tuous restraint, not from a languish- 
ing impotency. So that they can 
practice love here, and please the la- 
dies as well as the most passionate 
European amoretto, but detest to 
abuse their bodies where the scrip- 
ture will not permit. For taxes* we 
arc wholly unacquainted with them, 
because our king is not forced, like 
others, to desire a supply? therepie- 
sentatives of the nation, by the peo- 
ple’s persuasion, always filling the 
exchequer by their voluntary dona- 
tions, not doubting of the wisdom of 
the king and council in disposing 
of it. Hut yet, for the benefit of the 
nation, it hath been a custom of our 
kings to impose on all the governors 
* N 
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of castles the tribute /of an hundred 
cranes heads yearly, which they duly 
pay every spring time. There are 
now belonging to the king’s house- 
hold a Dramesco, a poet, a philoso- 
pher, a physician, and a painter, with 
whose talk and works he is used to 
relax his mind from the cares of em- 
pire. He is a just, wise, temperate, 
and a valiant prince, most generous 
in his largesses, and mild in his pu- 
nishments ; he sends yeaily to the 
heads of each Lescha, to render him 
the names of those who are eminent 
in any faculty, with their age, stand- 
ing, and behaviour ; and as he sees 
in his wisdom, he provides for them 
rewards according to their desert, 
which must needs be a great encou- 
ragement to young learners. He 
hath lately, to his eternal renown, 
instituted an order called the Royal 
Lescha, for the increase and propaga- 
tion of experimental knowledge, by 
whose industry philosophy hath been 
more promoted within these ten 
years than in an hundred years before. 
And indeed, there is no such progress 
made in anv parts of the world as 
here in learning and piety ; for it is 
an epidemical disposition we all have 
not to shun olir labour that will pro- 
duce good, nor to embrace any plea- 
sure that is evil ; because if any good 
Ijiing is done with labour, the labour 
soon passeth away, but the good re- 
mains ; and if any evil is done with 
pleasure, the pleasure soon vanibheth, 
hut the evil sticks behind.’* 

[ To be continued,'] 


T'he liti;iiary Rife and Travel* of 
Baron Holbkkg. Written by 
Himself \ Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick , in 1/43. 
By W. Hamilton Reid. 

[ Continued from p. 10G..] 

I N this city 1 for the first time heard 
ail Italian concert, and as the cus- 
toms of the Italians in many instances 
resemble the French, so in the con- 
certs of both, wind instruments are 
much in use ; though every where, 
excepting at Genoa, these are now 
getting out of use. In their vocal 
music, the Italians appear to whine, 
»o that the first time I heard an Ita- 


lian singer here, I really thought that 
lie had been beaten by the manager, 
and compelled to sing against his will ! 
But I afterwards found it was the 
same in every other part of Italy : of 
course the French proverb, which 
says, “In singing the Italians whine, ,f 
is not grounded upon mere envy. 

The form of the government here 
is aristocratic, and the city is governed 
by the nobles j the Doge is the piin- 
cipal and head of the council. This 
dignity is not permanent in one per- 
son, as it is the case with the Vene- 
tians ; but is changed from time to 
time. While 1 remained here the 
Doge laid aside his office, and another 
chief magistrate w r as chosen with as 
little noise, or rather less than occurs 
at some places in the choice of a new 
rector or master of an academy. The 
Genoese arc so indifferent to these 
majteis, that they never set a foot out 
of* doors on this occasion to see the 
procession. I was, at the time al- 
luded to, going through the streets, 
when 1 met with a number of sol- 
diers, mostly Corsicans, and upon my 
asking why they were assembled, they 
answered that the new Doge was not 
far off. In a few minutes the pro- 
cession arrived, and proceeded to the 
church as customary on such occa- 
sions. Hue, when the drummer 
began to beat his drum, I observed 
that he struck tiic wood as often as 
the skin, which to me appeared 
laughable; but I found afterwards 
that this mode of beating a drum was 
not peculiar to Genoa. 

During the short time I staid here, 
I took some pains to learn the moral 
habits and dispositions of the people. 
1 found them even from the noble 
down to the carman and common 
sailor, polite and well-behaved; at 
the same time 1 could not but ob- 
serve a great deal of deception ; and, 
as to lying, they are such masters in 
that faculty, that I believe they might 
well dispute the palm with the Cre- 
tans in tlie time of Kpiminedes. I do 
not speak of the higher ranks, as to 
the qualities last-mentioned j tor, 
perhaps they shaie the vices of the 
common people as little here, as the 
nobility of England do in their coun- 
try. But for lying, the common 
people of Genoa seem to exercise 
themselves in it as heartily as if they 
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were rewarded for it by their go- 
vernors. 

The young Frenchman, to whom 
I owed both my recovery and my 
liberty, left Genoa a lew days after 
in the same vessel which brought me 
there. There was no person but 
was convinced of his being a French- 
man, as he spoke the language with 
as much puiity as if he had been a 
native of Paris or Orleans. Soon 
after, however, T learned that he had 
concealed the real place of his birth ; 
as mine host shewed me a book, in 
which every stranger by order of the 
council had set down their names, 
their country, kc. Here 1 found 
that of mv friend, as follows : Cauda 
Mnntfait , Danes* — Charles Montfhrt, 
a Dane ; I now rejoiced the more to 
think that I had experienced such es- 
sentia! services from one ot myovvn 
countrymen, and this at a time when 
the ciicumstance was unknown* to 
hi ns, for I always concealed my real 
name and the place of my birth whc f n 
in Italy. Here I passed as Michael 
Rog, a native of Aix I/a C Impel le : 
this name I borrowed of my country- 
man, Michael ltog, at Paris) for as 1 
then intended to visit Italy, and was 
unprovided with a passport, he gave 
me his, which he had obtained with 
the sam 1 intention. 

I next shipped myself for Rome) 
here 1 had to encounter with fresh 
difficulties, for my fever had not 
quite left me, and the fear of pirates 
was continually before my eyes Jn 
autumn these Algenne pirates gene- 
rally swaim m the Mediterranean, 
and at this time of the year, these 
robbers aie supposed to be returning 
home. I however did flatter my- 
self, and not without some ground, 
that on account of the uncommon 
calms that prevailed, these pirates 
might protract their return. Our 
vessel, winch had another under con- 
voy, carried but two pieces of cannon, 
which would have done but little ex- 
ecution against another well provided 
with musquetry; and though there 
were forty passengers on board, ex- 
clusive of the crew, they were not to 
l>e much depended upon. Among 
these were ten monks, who trembled 
every time the name of the Turks 
was mentioned. Six females on 
Xmx4 had hired the cabin tor their 


own use, so that I and” my fellow 
passengers were compelled to lie 
down upon the ropes, kc. on the 
deck ; which was rather hard for me, 
not hav ing perfectly recovered from 
my illness; but as among the pas- 
sengers, there was a French captain, 
who had been in the imperial service, 
he look pity on mv situation, and lent 
me his mantle and other things to 
cover me in the night while he* slept 
upon the baie deck. 

We W'cre scarcely out of sight of 
Genoi, when we were visited by the 
so-called Sl'irri f whose office it was to 
search tor concealed or contraband 
goods. When the ,e are found, it is 
likewise their office to inflict punish- 
ment upon th< persons offending 
Now, excepting the Turkish sea- 
rovers, there aie no persons in the 
woi Id against whom the sailors have 
such an aversion ht the Shun, espe- 
cially when their consciences are not 
so clear as they should he. Jn con- 
sequence of this scai rh, we were de* 
tamed full two hours ; after which 
we had scaicely made a lew leagues 
betoje a dead calm fell, and at length 
the wind set fully against us; so that 
after being so long at sea, wc were 
obliged to make /'o/ty Cerda, an Ita- 
lian port in Liguria, then* to wait for 
a lair wind, anil this detained us full 
nine days. My fellow passengeis 
dm mg this time, seemed to awnl 
themselves of this circumstance, to 
make merry, but I pleading my fever, 
always kept clear ot these engage- 
ments ; and as this apology was taken 
for valid, 1 found its advantage in my 
purse as util as in my heahlj. The 
Italian women, during the whole 
time, kept themselves close in their 
cabin, one of them excepted, who 
c ame tiom Rome, who now and then 
shewed herself upon deck with her 
husband, who was a passenger. 
During the whole voyage this woman 
never spoke a single word ill our 
hearing, though the few Fiench that 
were cm board, and who love con- 
versation above all other 'people, em- 
ployed all their eloquence to move 
this lady to break silence but in vain* 
She sometimes ate and drank upon 
deck with us ; but never deigned to 
look at any person , though questions 
wei e sometimes put to her. I alone 
qbnvc the rest, was the nev&on whom 

2N 2 
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she exclusively honoured with a short of this bustle, that being taken very 
answer, when I was once asking after cold, I was much afraid of a fresh 
something which 1 wanted. In fact, attack 'from the fever. After I had 
as I was in a manner half-dead, the got over the first alarm, I believe I 
most jealous man in the world could can say with equal truth and cretin to 
hardly suspect me. I looked so pale myself, that there was not a man in 
and emaciated, that I think, without the ship who heard or saw the least 
suspicion, even a Turk or Persian signs of fear in me. 1 thought, how- 
might have ventured to place me over ever, we should ail share the same 
their Seraglios. fate, whatever it might be, and this. 

During the time the calm detained though a poor comiort, is certainly 
us at Porto Ferdo , one of our monks one of the best m these cases. As 
took occasion to make a proposal to for the Italian women in the cabin, 
us for collecting a sum of money for they seemed to lay decency quite 
the purpose of making a procession aside ; they came running out of the 
pn shore to the honour of a certain cabin as soon as they learnt what was 
Saint, who according to his account, the matter, with their hair flying 
had it in his power to procure us a about their ears. Their firmness 
fair wind. This proposal pleased tiie quite forsook them, and you might 
Spanish and Italian passengers to the have seen death, painted, as it were, 
life, but the French, though catholics upon their faces. They ran up and 
also, made a thousand objections to down the deck, crying so loudly , that 
this measure; however they at length the crew at length were compelled to 
consented, solely that they might not interfere in the moderation of their 
be looked upon as ungodly ; but still passions; they told them their cnes 
Upon this express condition, that the criuld effect nothing; however, deep 
money in the interim should be de- sighs and wringing oi hands succeeded 
posited in a certain place, so that these loud exclamations, and the 
every person should have their own monks were equally as disheartened 
again, m case the Saint should not as the women, notwithstanding their 
be able to get a good wind. But as doctrine is a continual memento mart . 
the monks saw Jthc Frenchmen were Some of these monks prostiated them- 
trifling with them they came to me, selves upon the deck, calling upon 
thinking that as I was a German, I the Saints, others tore their flesh; 
should treat them better than the and, it was impossible to still this 
French had done. They complained noise either by die censure, or the 
bitterly of the Frenchmen’s unbelief, admonition of others who widicd 
and seemed to wish to have it under- them to think of taking more care of 
stood from this and other cireum- themselves and the vessel than acting 
stances, that the true religion would as they did. Oh Sir, if you had but 
in a short time be totally excluded seen me then, so exhausted with the 
from France. fever that my leg* would scarcely 

After this, the nine clays having bear me, and yet drawn up with the 
expired, we got a good wind without rest in order of battle, with a sword 
their assistance. We were not long in my hand. Had you heard me ap~ 
hoisting sail, and very soon arrived patently calling upon St. Anthony ns 
at Leghorn, and lastly at Cwitta heartily as the rest, you certainly 
Fecchia. Between Leghorn and this could not have conceived any thing 
port we were chaced by a vessel, more laughable* The pirate, how- 
Which being a very bad sailer, soon ever, left us to go after the vessel 
pme nearly up with us ; and w r e con- which we had under convoy. In the 
eluded it must be a pirate, as the man mean time we availed ourselves of 
at the hehn*liailed her three times the wind, and for once happily escaped! 
without receiving any answer. We the impending clanger, 
therefore began to prepare for an en- We were no sooner in safety, than 
gagement; being night, the lanterns most of the crew began to ascribe 
Were lighted, the guns lpaded, and this happy event to the vows they had 
pv8fy man in the vessel put under made td St. Anthony. I however 
arms, and his post, assigned him. I ascribed it to the unfaithfulness ancj 
so much alarmed in the beginning cowardice of the comeaander* who^ 
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instead of assisting, bad shamefully 
abandoned his companion. Every 
one on board our ship, \vas engaged 
in painting in the most lively colours, 
the hardships we should have been 
exposed to, had we fallen into the 
hands of the pirate ; and to my com- 
fort they all agreed in one thing; 
that is, tliat as I was so bad and poorly 
in appearance, I certainly should have 
been thrown into the sea, as a piece 
ot useless lumber l I, however, on 
the contrary, fluttered myself that I 
should surely have experienced more 
indulgence Ilian the rest, on account 
ot the languages which i understood; 

J even went so far as to imagine that 
upon my arrival at Algiers, they 
would have given me the otHce of a 
notary. At length we arrived at 
Civitta Veccfiia. I was already sick 
ot voyages at sea, and therefore made 
n resolution to go to Rome on foot. 
The w hole road was so infested with 
noxious vermin, that 1 could neither 
sit down, or stand still in safety. I 
thought it might be this circumstance 
and not meiely the night air, that 
renders the neighbourhood ot Rome 
bo unwholesome, so that a person 
cannot sleep in the open air without 
endangering life. If it aroseTnerely 
from the climate, one might be justly 
astonished that the seamen who, while 
in port, frequently sleep in the open 
air, are not in the least a fleeted. 
However, it cannot- be denied that 
strangeis who arrive at Rome in the 
summer months are genet ally ill ; 
those therclore whose circumstances 
will admit of it, always defer this 
journey, if possible, till Autumn. 

It is not easy to assign a cause for 
this noxious climate. The situation 
of Rome is not different from what it 
anciently was, and none of the an- 
cient vvi iters say a word of its un- 
wholesomeness in their time. Rut 
should 1 even grant that modern Rome 
is rather more distant from the sea 
than the ancient city, it would not 
strengthen the opinion of those who 
appeal to the case of other cities 
formerly washed by the sea, and are 
now almost surrounded by the con- 
tinent. Neither can the proximity 
to the sea, contribute to the remedy 
of the evil, as the air is not better at 
Civitta Vecckia , than at Rome ! But 
ir> fine, l aniye4 # Rome after two 


days travel on foot, and entered th« 
gate nearest the Vatican, the usual 
residence of the Pontiff. It struck 
me not only as the wonder of Rome, 
but as that of the whole world, and 
as most deserving the admiration of 
strangers. The moment I had a view 
of St. Peters, the Vatican, and the 
Castle, of St. Angelo, I forgot all my 
former difficulties 'The church of 
St. Peier tilled me with astonishment. 
Wherever one turned one’s eves the 
most costly marble and the riiost pre- 
cious relics of antiquity were sure to 
present themselves. 

As soon as 1 had in some measure 
feasted my sight with this magnificent 
prospect, 1 began to think of getting 
a lodging, and repaired to that pait of 
the city now called Piazza di Spa gna. 
After walking about nearly an hour 
I got a lodging, where I staid a 
month, being determined to combat 
mv obstinate fever with all the power 
# of medicine. I chose for my phy- 
Vician a monk, who acted as an apo- 
thecary, and resided in the Cloister of 
the Holv Trinity, near at hand; but 
my disordei seeming to increase w ith, 
the means I took for its relief, I came 
to a resolution as people say, “ to 
starve it out.'* I afterwards learnt 
that this wa s the most certain method 
1 could po^ibly adopt. Before my 
month was up, 1 got tired of my 
lodging and went lo seek another 
The fact was, mine host had a cough, 
with which he was continually dis- 
turbing my rest His wife was a 
drunken, artful, and debauched wo- 
man, who made use of every species 
of cunning to get her lodgers into tlua 
practice of drinking and other irre- 
gularities. She ascribed my illness 
entirely to my sparing mode of living, 
and advised me not to deny myself 
any thing my apppetite might desire. 
She said the Germans in general pre- 
served themselves fiom the fata! ef- 
fects of the climate of Rome, by plen- 
tiful drinking, and swore on the 
conti ary that a young German ob- 
Solutely died in her" house merely 
because his countrymen could not 
ersuade him to live as they did. 
his displeased me so much that I 
left the house immediately. * 

[To be continued .] 
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On Me Mountains of the Earth. 

O N a survey of the surface of the 
earth the mountains attract our 
attention in a particular degree, and 
we observe the same elevations not 
only on the earth, but also on all 
physical bodies, which we are enabled 
to investigate by the powers of our 
best telescopes. Jt has been- long 
known that the surface of the moon 
is covered with mountains, and they 
have also been distinctly observed on 
Venus 00) Saturn, and his ring (h) 9 
on Mercury (c ) , and even on the sun 
we have great reason to conclude on 
the existence of mountains on its sur- 
face, from the frequent appearance of 
regular shades of light (tfj The 
mountains of wrecked matter of the 
earth are principally distinguished 
from all other mountains. They are 
die immediate effects of frequent col- 
lisions and consolidations, and consist 
of enormous rums which have been 
formed by those natural events, and ( 
placed in a position in which they 
project over the horizontal surface of 
the earth. In the class of those 
mountains which are distinguished in 
opposition to those of wrecked matter 
belong the mountains of ho: 17011ml 
layers, the alluviated, many \olcamc, 
and in general all those mountains 
which aie not indebted for their ori- 
gin immediately to the ruinating 
jfbwer of the collidons, but toother 
natural occurrences which took place 
irt the periods between or after the 
great collisions. Many of those 
mountains which did not originate 
immediately from ruinations at the 
collisions, still cany with them mdis- 

S utabie traces of interior dislocations. 

lany of them have been detached 
and separated in ruins by concussions 

(a) Sclndter’s Aphioditographical 
Frag men ts. 

(f>) Vide Schrbter's Remarks in the 
papers of the Society ot Naturalists at 
Beilin, Vol. 10, No. 57* p. 353 ; and 
Bede's Astronomical Join nal for 1790, 
p. 557 to 229 . 

(v) Von Zach’s Monthly Corre- 
spondence, June 1800, p.574. 

(dj Von Hahn in the Essays in the 
Jfc rlin Astronomical Journal, p .227 
to 2S2. Schioter and Fiitsch have 
jpiade the same observations. Vide the 
g^rliii Asti onomical Journal, p. 170 . 


which were connected with later 
smaller collisions, and which did not 
operate violently on their masses, on 
account of the distance of the point of 
contact, or by the descent of their 
masses, and by volcanic eruptions pro- 
duced by earthquakes. Many have 
deposited their strata over mountains 
of wrecked matter, and to which tb< y 

aiv inrkhtprl fnr thvir fnrm r f'hc 

same mountain is also often formed 
partly by the ruinations at the meat 
collisions, and partly by other effects 
of nature. They are, therefore, no 
distinct boundary lines between 
mountains of wrecked matter and 
those which do not owe their origin 
immediately to the ruinations; on 
the contrary, the one is lost in the 
other in imperceptible gradations. 

The mountains ot horizontal layers, 
and the alluviated mountains of ouf 
earth, are almost always supported by 
the high mountains of wrecked mat- 
ter, and accompany them in aJkthcir 
directions. The slow effects of the 
power of gravity, of the circulation of 
the fluids, and of the dissolving at- 
mospheres, have undoubtedly detach- 
ed the higher, softer, and more disso- 
luble parts of the masses of the moun- 
tains of wrecked matter from their 
summits, and deposited a great pait 
of them on their sides. It is also 
certain that they have accompanied 
with sediments of the ocean. The 
major part of the mountains of the 
earth compose chains, winch, with- 
out distinction, run according to a 
particular direction; but they often 
traverse each other, and their breadth 
is almost universally in no proportion 
to their length. This phenomenon is 
on our earth so common, that it re- 
quires not a citation of particular ex- 
amples. (e) The moon has an enor- 
mous number of single mountains 
and whole chains of mountains, 
which, like the mountains on the sur- 
face of the earth, extend themselves, 
in conjunction, to the distance of 

f ( J Although the mountains of the 
first order, (says LaMetherie, Theorie 
de la Tene, § 223;, he the highest of 
tiie earth, they yet form a very small 
part of the surface, as their breadth is 
very small. It often extends onfy ^ 
French mile, and sometimes less, ltj 
seldom* exceeds five or six miles,, 
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many miles ; they elevate themselves 
higher in the middle, and continue 
their course in all directions without 
distinction, (f) 

The mountains of Venus are dis- 
persed, not merely singly over its 
surface, but they consist of whole 
connected chasms, of greater and 
lesser elevation, and which stretch 
themselves in the southern hemis- 
phere to the extent of 200 geographi- 
cal miles, with ranges of long and 
deep vallies between them, (gj The 
greater stratified ruins, which, thrown 
oft’ by a collision in contusion amongst 
each' other, and w idth project in in- 
clined and often perpendicular diiee- 
tions over the surface ot a physical 
body, must necessarily exhibit them- 
selves in the form of elevations, which 
continue their course lengthwise in 
all directions without distinction, and 
which have a very trilling breadth in 
proportion to their length. Oil tile 
other, planets, the connexion of the 
mountains which, without doubt, 
exist over their surfaces cannot be 
well ascertained. 

The elevations of the mountains of 
our earth and of other physical bodies 
are very different. On our cartli the 
major part of the mountains of wreck- 
ed matter were formerly, without 
doubt, much more elevated than they 
are at the present day. Of this phe- 
nomenon we have the most evident 
signs. Considerable continents have 
arisen from t lie bottom of the sea, 
formed of the ruins of mountains 
which the rivers conducted to the sea 
during a long course of years. The 
existence ol these continents proves 
the former great elevation of the 
mountains which chiefly furnished 
the materials for their formation. — 
Consistently with this hypothesis, a 
great part of South America is in- 
debted for its origin to the depression 
of the Andes, and a similar cause has 
produced a part of North America, 
the plains of China, of Germany, and 
all those countries which have a ma- 
ritime boundary. It is not easy to 
conceive the magnitude of the sedi- 

(f) Schrbter's Selenotographical 
Fragments, ; >th Section, § 484. 

/g) Stlirbter's Aphroditographical 
Fragments, 1st Section, 2 and $ chap • 
ters — 3d section, 2 chap. 


ments and the horizontal layers which 
were produced by the great collisions 
in the depths of the ocean, from the 
materials which had been conveyed 
by the rivers from the continents to 
the ocean during a lapse of centuries. 
These causes have not probably ope- 
rated on the moon after the last great 
consolidations, which gave to it its 
present mass. According to the most 
minute observations, this secondary 
planet possesses very few, and per- 
haps no guttary fluids, and a scarcely 
perceptible atmosphere; (hj and it is 
to be attributed to these causes, that 
the original height of its mountains of 
wrecked matter has experienced no 
diminution, that its surface distin- 
guishes itself so much from the sur- 
face of the earth, by a greater eleva- 
tion of its mountains, and by a 
stronger and more rapid change of 
heights and depths. W hilst the high- 
est mountains of the earth rise to an 
altitude of 3220 toises,^ the moun- 
tains of the moon elevate themselves 
to 4 I (it) toise*, and mountains of 3 to 
5000 feet in altitude, which on the 
surface of the e?irth belong to the 
class of the higher mountains, aro 
very common on the surface of the 
moon. Venus, according to the latest 
observations, possesses mountains 
which surpass the highest mountains 
of our earth in perpendicular height, 
in a triple and quadruple proportions 
It is impossible to deteimine on w r hat 
this great altitude of the mountains of 
Venus has its foundation ; and it is 
also a matter of doubt, from the great 
constant rarity which the atmosphere 
of Venus exhibits, w hether it contains 
many guttary fluids, and whether 
their circulation be strong enough to 
effect those slow but great diminu- 
tion of the original altitude of the 
mountains of Venus, which the circu- 
lation of the fluids has evidently pro- 
duced on the mountains of our earth. 

The highest mountains of Mercftry 
are, according to the latest observa- 
tions, very exalted, and their proppr- 
tion to the diameter of this planet 
appear to be still greater than tnat of 
the altitude of the mountains of Venus 

f h ) Astronomie de la Lande, 
1992 — 1904. 

(i) Von Zach’s General Geogra- 
phical Ephemerides, p. 399. 
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and of the moon, fkj According to 
the observations of Herschel and 
Schroter, the ring and satellites of 
Saturn have projections, the magni- 
tude of which must be enormous, as 
we are capable of distinguishing them 
by the aid of a telescope at a distance 
which surpasses thrice the distance of 
Venus from the earth. (1) 

The highest mountains of our earth 
consist of granit, of primitive schist us, 
and generally of such mountainous 
6pecies, which particularly distinguish 
themselves from all others by "their 
hardness. Experience also confirms 
this opinion, that where the granit 
relaxes in its hardness, the mountains 
which it forms are surpassed in alti- 
tude by other mountainous masses. 
In the Pyrenees, the highest summits 
consist in many places of granulated 
chalkstone, (tn) having granit for its 
bed; but, according to the evidence 
of La Metherie. the granit of these 
mountains is softer and more easy to 
'be destroyed by the cold; when, on 
the contrary, the chalk mountains re- 
sist more effectually the effect of 
time and other solvents.^ 

In almost all mountains which have 
been hitherto classed as the most an- 
tient, and tohich are included among 
the mountains of wrecked matter, the 
strata of the mountain are either per- 
pendicular or very oblique. The 
owiss Alps consist mostly of very 
inclined or perpendicular strata, (a) 
The strata of the Harz approach more 
to the perpendicular than to the hori- 
zontal position. {p) The strata of the 
Pyrenees are, in general, very ob- 
lique. In almost all places where 
mountains of schistous rocks appear, 
the strata of this mountain species are 

fk) Von Zach’s Monthly Corre- 
spondence, p. 574. 

(1) Papers of the Berlin Society of 
Naturalists, 10 vol. No. 27, p 343 - — 
848. Bode’s Astronomical journal, 


divided in very inclined positions, (y) 
The different mountain strata of the 
Schwarzwald, the mountains of Ba- 
varia, the A penninc M r ) and indeed 
the major part of the mountains 
which belong to this class-, form, with 
a few exceptions, very considerable 
angles with the hoiizon Even the 
strata of less elevated mountains, for 
example; many coal mountains are 
placed, "by gradual demob: ions, in per- 
pendicular positions, as is the c r.?e at 
Gihnerstonennd Loan h»\ul, near Edin- 
burgh. (s) From these facts it is evi- 
dent, that the mountains of w recked 
mailer have, for the most part, ori- 
ginated where great stratified ruins 
were deposited by the great collisions. 

11. H. 

[To be continued . ] 


An original Letter of Alexander 
* Pope Communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. Sim. 

For the Universal Magazine. 

D T . Sir, 

I SHOULD often write to enquire 
of y r Fathers and my Friend’s 
state, but that I constantly know it 
from y e accounts sent to y\ Family in 
town ; where I diligently call myself, 
when in* London, and send, when out 
of it : and your own kind Letters give 
me yet a more satisfactory account. 
The last, both from Them and from 
you, almost rid me of the fears 1 con- 
fess 1 c d . not but entertain all along : 
for if y e Surgeons , after so much ex- 
perience as they have had of y e pro- 
cess of liw> Case, do now think him in 
a fairer way than ever tas you tell me) 
1 can lay a greater stress upon their 
opinion than I could upon that of any 
Doctor , whose helps in such a case, 
are of a slower, and therefore more 
uncertain operation. Pray let my 
dear friend Know, there is no man 
whose welfare at this time gives me 
half the concern that his does, and 


p. 227 t that there is no one scheme of my 

(m) Ramond de Carboniere's Ob- future life, which w d be a greater joy 
nervations faites dans les Pyrenees,— to me, than to make that journey 


tom. l. 

(n) Theorie de la Terre, p. 221. (q) Fichtel on the Carpathians, 

,(o) Saussure’s Voyage dans les vol. 2, p. 421. 

Alpes. ( r ) Saussure’s Voyage in the Alps. 

fpj Lasius* Description of the fsj Williams’ Natural History of 
Ha tz, vol. 1, p. 00* the Coal Mountains, 
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with him abroad, if it pleases God to 
enable him to make it. 1 desire him 
to write so to our Great Friend, whose 
health I hear just now is not so good 
as f wish it, for I'm told he has had 
his Bi icons Ague again. I have no- 
thing to add but my thanks for yours, 
and my desires of y r continuance of y 9 
informations especially if they conti- 
nue so favourable, and so pleasing, to 

S' . 

Y r very affectionate 

humble serv*. 

March 15, A. Pope. 

174 ?. 

Vo ihc Kev. Mr Ch. Brinsdcn 
at Bath. 


A Spanish Tale. By Madame de 
Grqfigm/. 

[ Continued from p. 20<V } 

“ A H! my brother 1” cried shp, 
XX “ the stranger has .spoken to 
me:*you will be surprised to hear* 
him : he loves you ; he has a delight- 
ful tone of voice ; you will never re- 
pent having saved his life ; you will 
love him, 1 am sure; but we must 
keep it a secret, for I have promised 
him so to do." 

ee What secret ?” said Don Pedro. 
“ Is his birth obscure ? Dare he not 
avow it 

“ That is not the reason," replied 
Elvira : ** he wishes to speak only to 
us : we alone shall possess his confi- 
dence; our friendship will supply the 
place of every tiling else ; a just con- 
tempt of man — " 

“ What are you saying, sister ?" 
interrupted Don Pedro. “ I do not 
understand you : but what is his 
name, and of what birth is he ?" 

“ I do not know/* replied she, no 
less surprised at her own ignorance 
than embarrassed by thti question. 

“ You do not know!" rejoined 
Don Pcdrfu warmly ; and what then 
can he hajye said to you ? Why con- 
fide secrets to your keeping before he 
lias disclosed who he is ? Wheuce is 
this embarrassment which I perceive 
in you? > Explain yourself, sister: 
remove, if possible, suspicions—” 

** Ah l my dear brother," inter- 
rupted Elvira, “ do not intimidate my 
confidendK?; you shall know all-; I 
iNivf.KSA v. Mac. Vyt.Mll. 


will hide nothing from a brothe r 
whom I adore ' the stranger— * 

“ What! still the stranger,* re* 
plied Don Pedro angrily. “ It is 
only through his. name that 1 can re- 
ceive information : I will make him 
explain* himself immediately. No- 
thing will satisfy me previously tty 
knowing who he is." 

He quitted the room, and left El- 
vira in a situation quite new to her 
heart. Astonished, alarmed, she 
supported herself against a table, and 
seemed, while she hid her fac e in her 
hands to wish to conceal, even from 
herself, some part of her confusion. 
The anger of Don Pearo had unde- 
ceived her hear. : the tear of being 
mistaken with legard to the object of 
her tenderness excited more timidity 
in her bosom than had been overcome 
by the pleasure of being loved : that 
passion which had just been express- 
ed with such artless joy, now appear- 
ed to her a crime, and perhaps a de- 
gradation. 

How could she have been so inat- 
tentive to the circumstances attending 
the first interview with the stranger? 
A man*, unaccompanied, covered with 
wounds which he perhaps deserved, 
shoul# have excited merely pity.— 
Upon what grounds could she deem 
him her equal, when every thing be- 
spoke the contrary ? That affected 
silence, was it not a proof of a dan- 
gerous character, or of a contemptibfe 
desire of deception ? However, she 
loved him : the smallest doubt upon 
that subject would have been a source 
of comfort to her : but she could find 
none. 

She passed two hours in that awful 
state of emotion which is excited by 
remorse, shame, reason, and love, 
when operating in a virtuous heart. 

The fear of seeing Don Pedro again 
made her tremble at the least noise. 
Impatient to be relieved from her 
dreadful incertitude made her anxious 
for his return ; at length, she heard 
him approaching with a hurried step, 
which struck fear to her «hearf, At 
the moment when he entered she had 
fallen, half dead, upon the sopha oh 
which she had been sitting. “ Be 
comforted, my sister," cried Don 
Pedro, alarmed at the condition' iff 
which he beheld her: “ Your heart 
has not. deceived you ; Don Alvar de 

20 
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las Tomes may be loved without 
shame, by Elvira de Medina.’*; 

*,< Who ifc that Don Alvar?’* asked 
she in a trembling accent. * 

44 It is the stranger,” replied Don 
Pedro, *' I have sufficient proofs of it 
to satisfy your heart and my friend- 
ship. 1 ’ 

19 Ah ! my dear brother,? exclaimed 
Elvira, tenderly seizing one of his 
bands, which she kissed, “ your sister 
is most wretched!” She could say 
nb more: her head reclined upon. the 
shoulder of Don Pedro, who was sit- 
ting by her side : she remained, for 
some time, motionless, her face bathed 
with those tranquil tears which occupy 
so delightfully the interval between 
grief and pleasure. 

“ Hear me, sister,” said Don Pe- 
dro, gently raising her, " I have seen 
enough not to delay a total cxplana* 
tion. 

u Don Alvar de las Torres is the 
son of Don Sanchez de las Torres, 
whose melancholy catastrophe is well 
known to all the world : but, we were 
ignorant of the circumstances which 
I have just learned. That celebrated 
minister of.Ferdinand, King of Portu- 
gal, had themisfortpne to please Laura 
de Padijla, the mistress of that i#ince. 
More violent •and more, cruel even 
than he, she began by poisoning the 
mother of Don Alvar, in order to re- 
move every pretext from the virtuous 
coldness of Don Sanchez: but that 
crime, of which he could not be igno- 
rant, converted his indifference into 
horror. Laura, despairing of being 
able to move him, had recourse to the 
most violent expedients. Having en- 
deavoured, in vain, to excite suspi- 
cions in the king’s mind as to the in- 
tegrity of his minister, she devised, 
herself, a plan of conspiracy, which 
she had conveyed among the papers 
of Don Sanchez by an infamous ac- 
complice of her misdeeds. 

“„Tbe king, upon such specious 
testimony, caused his minister’s head 
to be struck offj but the vengeance 
of that perfidious woman was not yet 
satiated* she wished to exterminate, 
in the person of Don Alv3r, the very 
name of Las Torres. It would not 
have been difficult to have caused 
hss death, all the friends of his father 
having deserted him : one alone was 
faithful to him, who had the courage 


to remove hi% and who concealed 
him in the fewest where you first be- 
held him. 

“ This faithful friend has conse- 
crated his wealth, his mind, and his 
talents to the education of his young 
pupil ; .a simple hut served them as an 
asylum from the vengeance of Laura 
till that day when the inexperience of 
the unhappy Alvar caused the most 
dreadful catastrophe. He was bunt- 
ing at some distance from their habi- 
tation, when he met some unknown 
persons, who, thinking him one of 
the king’s retinue. Questioned him so 
skilfully, that, speaking for the first 
time to men, the general mistrust 
with which his friend had inspired 
him was insufficient to save him from 
their artifices. They were the emis- 
saries of the cruel Laura *, they drew, 
from the words of Don Alvar, enough 
to know the retreat of his virtuous 
friend, and posted immediately to 
complete their crime by an infaqaous 
assassination. 

“ What a spectacle for the wretch- 
ed AJvar, on entering the hut, to be- 
hpld his tender friend in the last ago- 
nies of death. He had only sufficient 
strength tp te«l him whence he 
received his wounds, and to exhort 
him to secure himself. The despair 
of Don Alvar was increased by his 
knowledge of the part which he had 
had in the, transaction: as soon as he 
beheld his friepd expire in his arms, 
he knew himself no longer, but rush- 
ed like a, madman into the forest, 
where, he met some huntsmen of the 
kihg. They bade him brutally get 
out of the ways Don Alvar, who 
wished only to die, submitted to their 
attacks, apd) fell wounded at your feet. 
The sight of you alone, my dear sis- 
ter, induced him to receive the aid 
which you proffered: his youthful 
heart, though steeled against man, 
could not resist the love vyith which 
you have inspired him : lore was the 
more violent, because it wafc then felt 
for the first time : but, in yielding to 
our care for him, he reselvfed to ob- 
serve, in silence, if men wefe such as 
had been represented to hirri, and not 
to break his taciturnity till he should 
find one worthy of his esteem. Our 
conduct towards him has determined 
his choice. Your merit has redoubled 
his love for you, and gratitude has 
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produced that friendship forme which The king, wbb #g§ mote moved 
he has just sworn to. His sincerity, than life wished should be discovered, 
my dear sister, cannot be suspected: endeavoured to retire without ah- 
J have seen, with sorrow, the proofs swering her, when she stopped him 
of his itaekmehoiy story $ he has pre- by throwing himself a second time kt 
served them all with care, eXcCpt the his feet. 

fatal plan of a conspiracy sfrhicn cost " I see plainly. Sire,” said she, 
his father his lift,* and which he has “ that the destruction of my brother 
sought for in vain. is decided upon. The only favour I 

4 * Such, my sister, is the lover ask is the permission to see him; 
which fete hm presented to you : he command that his prison be open to 
is worthy of you : he is worthy of me : obedient to your decree we will 
me, and I will replace the loss of his a wait, together, the same destiny.” 
frieftd: he shall Share my fortune, The king, upon the point of yield* 
until the goodness of the king shall ing to his love, granted her the liberty 
provide him one suitable to his rank ; of seeing Don Pedro, and retired, 
my whole influence shall hencefor- without listening to the gloomy thanks 
ward be empltyed in behalf of op- winch barbarous custom exacts from 
pressed ahd suffering virtue.” the wretched, when all the evil is not 

“ Ah f too generous brother f* ex- inflicted which can be inflicted, 
claimed Elvira, fehmg on her knees. As soon as the king departed, El- 
— - 1 At that moment a loud nqise vira caused herself to be conducted to 

was heard : an olftoer entered, folio W- the tow er where her brother Was con- 
ed by several soldiers : he came to fined. At the sight of the horrid 
arrest Don Pedro in lire name of the abode, which called up nothing but 
king. images of terror, Elvira was near 

It were impossible to express the dying. Her trembling steps scarcely 
surprise of the brother and sister at so bore her to rhe doof, whose gloomy 
unexpected an occurrence. Don Pe- aspect excited equal terror to inno* 
dro, conscious of his innocence, obey- cence and guilt. As soon as it was 
ed without resistance. He was con- opened, the brother and the sister, 
veyed to a tower in which he was throwing themselves into each other’s 
ordered to be confined. arms, remained in silence, absorbed 

Elvira, who had sunk under her in grief too powerful to be expressed : 
own feelings, re-assumed all her con- but Don Pedro, quickly re* assuming 
rage at the peril which threatened her his wonted energy, exclaimed,— 
brother. No obstacle could retard “ Well, sister, since I beheld you, 
her zeal: she flew to throw herself I shall, no doubt, triumph over 
at the feet of the king. the malice of my enemies. Tyranny 

“ For what crime. Sire, do you never grants consolation to the wretch- 
punish my uphappy brother ?” she ed, till the moment when they cease 
exclaimed. “ Is it for the love he to be wretched. My vengeance would 
bears a master, whose virtues render be too just to be denied the support 
'him more worthy of affection than of Heaven: but, if I am to die, 1 am 
his liberality even ?" content.” 

The king raised Elvira with that air “ Think not of vengeance yet,” 
of benevolence which is generally, replied Elvira; “Alas! my brother, 
among princes, the sign of perfidious we are not arrived at that happy mo- 
difestmufation * a virtue on the throne, ment : the king loves yon it is true; 
a disgraceful vice in society, but which but your pardon, he says, must de- 
was then only the effect of the prince’s pend upon your own confession of 
passion. *' I loved your brother, your crime : upon no other terms are 
Madam/* said he; '* the avowal of you to expect it.” ' 
his crime may still preserve to him “ The confession of my crime !” 
my friendship; but it can be pve- said Don Pedro. “Ah! could I have 
served upon no other terms.** committed one, it had been such if 

“ But, if he be ignorant of it/’ re- one as might be avowed without 
plied Elvina, shedding those tears shame, and which may defy threats, 
abundantly' which sheepujd no longer —Oh Heaven ! the king accuse me ! 
contain. the king suspect me! Mel” 

2 0 2 
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(t Ah! who is there that does not 
know tne purity of your soul,” said 
Elvi/a ; “but kings/ my brother, are 
easily offended. Since your pardon 
depends upon confession, examine 
cnrelujy whether some equivocal ex- 
pression may not have escaped you, 
which, represented under the colour 
of offence, may also have the appear- 
ance of one.’* 

*• No, my sister/' replied Don Pe- 
dro: “I am innocent, for I feel no 
remorse : my heart is a safer criterion 
than m> memory.” 

“ Oh Heavens! what shall we do 
then ?” exclaimed Elvira ' with an- 
guish. “ How shall we appease the 
king 

' ‘ I know not,* 1 replied Don Pedro : 
“ nor Jo T wish to know : for the 
favour of Alphonso I am indebted 
only to hi r own free choice ; and my 
safety L shall owe to his justice. Let 
u? v.iit the result, my sister, with a 
courage that may be worthy of us.** 

[ r r> he continued.} 


The sublimk Obscurity of the 
SciiKpULE of Assessed Taxes. 

Sir, 

r WISH to obtain information, 
J. thiough the medium of your va- 
luable Miscellany, from some one 
learned in tlio law on the subject of a 
threat contained in a schedule of as- 
sessed taxes delivered to housekeepers 
in the county of Middlesex for the 
year 1810, as it is presumed that the 
same form will be adopted for the 
year i B 1 r. The order, to which are 
annexed certain pains and penalties, 
is as follows N.B. These duties 
are payable by instalments quarterly, 
viz. the 30th of June, 20tli of Sep- 
tember, 20th of December, and 20th 
off March, or within ten days after ; 
and the full amount tor the first half 
year, if not sooner paid as aforesaid. 
Will be collected or levied on vour 
goods and chattels on the loth of 
October ; and the full amount for the 
* second half year, if not paid as afore- 
said, will be collected or levied in like 
^manner on the 5th of April, or within 
$u*entyrone days after those respective 
periods ? in default of which, you will 
be subject to process for the recovery 
thereof' from the Court of' Exchequer, 
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with costs j and if you remove from 
this parish without discharging the 
taxes due, or leaving sufficient goods 
whereon distress may be made, you 
will be liable to a penalty of twenty 
pounds 

Now this may be very intelligible 
to the gentlemen of the long robe, 
but really to rue, whose intellect is 
not fabricated of materials so very 
subtile, it appears the most contradic- 
tory jargon that can well be imagined; 
ana, when pains and penalties hang 
over onr heads iu forms of threats, it 
appears to be quite necessary that wc 
should know with what we are threat- 
ened, without having a lawyer at our 
elbows to explain it ; more especially 
when it is considered, that some of 
the lower class of the people are in- 
cluded in these threats, who can ill 
spare the sacrifice of either time or 
ntoney in consulting a lawyer. These 
duties are to be "paid every <three 
‘months, or within ten days after ; we 
are next informed that they are to be 
paid in periods of six months : imme- 
diately after we aie told they must be 
sooner paid as aforesaid . Does this 
mean sooner than three months and 
ten days, or sooner than half a year ? 
By what follows, it. should seem to 
mean neither of those periods, for the 
levy is not to take place till twenty 
days afterwards! consequently, we 
are not obliged to pay till that ti^ne. 
But, after the time of payment for the 
second half year is explained, you find 
that you may tack twenty-one days 
more to it, which makes forty-one 
days, making the period seven months 
and ten days ! 

Which, in the name of common 
sense, of these various periods is tho 
period at which we are obliged by 
law to pay? Js it not fit, I would 
ask, if common law r he common .sense, 
that it should be clothed in tire lan- 
guage of common seme, that the dirt 
and rubbish of law, or rather of law- 
yers, should be cleared away, and 
that it should be couched in such 
terms as may be understood by all 
thoMe whom it most concerns, parti- 
cularly in the daily occurrences of 
life ? Again : If your affairs should 
require you. to move out of a parish, 
it becomes absolutely necessary to 
know the actual time at which the 
taxes may become due, in order to 
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avoid the penalty of twenty pounds 
for removing without discharging the 
same: and, i believe it must be ob- 
vious to a man of common serur , that 
the above is any thing but explana- 
tory on that head. 

In the hope that some gentleman 
of the law, or anv one who may be 
capable, will condescend to elucidate 
tliis legal mystery, if it will admit of 
elucidation, 1 remain. Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

Jpril J 1, 18 JO. J.M. 

Solomon in Search of Happiness. 

CM^PTF-k 1. 

, i rguwent 

Solomon searches for happiness in know 

Ho as;omhlf*s the literary men of 
his kingdom, ar.»l demands from them an 
expl«i natem of *h ■ ^'ftVrent operations and 
•fleets oi 1, am re S hey being unablf to 
answei bin , h ■ obliged to confess that 
hur^ k . > ' * 

ORTA I S and fellow men, be 
silent. Listen to the ‘•age ! — 
Li ten to the counsel of him who is 
youi 1, iend. My song shall teach you 
t)». ?I1 is vap'ty; that happiness is a 
fh*'*tiiv> -hadev/.a glitteiing rainbow, 
w -ch you ma, nmsue for ever, but 
n»‘\ > re:i< h . Deemed to contend 
o (iinnally agains' tlu* ills of life, and 
to u.c\:st tj.e singes of imperious fate ; 
in deep regret for the past, in anxious 
trembling* ‘b.- the future, we direct 
our uncertain stops towards the end 
of our earthly course. It is at best 
but one continued scene of suffering 
and embarrassment. Hope for "a 
time strews our way with flowers, 
but tear with hideous aspect dogs our 
steps- -and death, first foe to man, 
stands ready to receive us. What are 
we but the snort of passion and folly’s 
waywaid subjects : e’en at the brink 
of that dread gulph, which the next 
moment we must overleap, we feel 
the ruling passion strong within us, 
and cling to the subjection. Alas! 
ere < lie foundations of the world were 
laid, ere from Chaos sprang this fair 
variety of things, and the great fiat 
proclaimed the birth of man, it was 
decreed that happiness should by man 
be searched for in vain. I have ex- 
perienced this melancholy truth. In 
the heyday of my youth, each glitter- 


ing object bore upon my senses, and 
pictured happiness. Ahs ! ’twas all 
a dream. 1, hastened to enjoy it: 
it vanished like a corruscution in the 
darkness of night Happiness ! thou 
chimerical object of this animated 
dream, called life, thou imaginary 
good 1 child of fantasy and tradition ! 
if' ever Heaven had destined thee to 
be enjoyed by the posterity ot Adam, 
it would have fallen to the lot of So- 
lomon. I am the cherished son of 
David. I succeeded him on the 
throne of the Hebrews. I am adored 
by my people; my court is embla- 
zoned W'ith the riches of Ophir ; my 
name is pronounced with juy at 
the extremities of the east. Strength 
and beauty and all the gifts of nature 
adorn my body ; my mind is enlight- 
ened by science ; my imagination, 
soaring beyond the bounds Of cnithly 
being and of ideal forms, creates itself 
a world. Solomon, I said, let true 
happiness be thy aim. There is no 
real greatness, if wisdom do not ac- 
company it. Knowledge satisfies the 
mind. It is ail attribute of the divi- 
nity. It foims the distinguishing cha- 
racter of man. He must be wise ere 
be can be happy. 

Throughout the ^hole extent of 
my kingdom I, published my edicts. 
The wisest of the Rabbins hastened 
and surrounded my throne. The ma- 
nuscripts weie opened; the hist<*i ies 
wen* examined; the younger read 
aloud, the cider reasoned, fhstejied 
to their discourses, and proposed my 
doubts. Fame, 1 said, ha.- published 
if abroad, that I am skilled in the ar- 
cana of the vegetable kingdom ; that 
I know the name, the quality, and 
nature of every plant and every tree, 
from the hyssop which creeps on the 
earth, to the proud cedar which 
crowns the lofty Libanon. That 1 can 
tell each plant in which the deadly 
poison lurks, or which to man offers 
a salutiferous juice, I nevertheless 
confess that my mind is embarrassed 
with a thousand doubts. I cannot 
tell why the beech spreads its branches 
wide, whilst the fir rises to a point 
and pierces the clouds, why the ma- 
jestic oak is eveyy year despoiled of 
its leaves, whilst the melancnoly^ew 
resists the cold of winter ana pre- 
serves its verdure, why the linden 
grows in the sun and the cypress in 
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the shade; why the palm flourishes in 
the plain, the gourd in the marshes, 
2 nd the olive on the mountain; or 
why the same stalk bears carnations 
of diffeient colours. I am ignorant 
by what cause the jasmin and the rose 
spread in the morning their delicious 
erfumes, whilst night is announced 
y the odoriferous particles of thc.jon- 
quil and the tuberose. Teach me 
whence proceeds the variety which 
the fruits, the trees, and the flowers 
display; and why the climate, the 
.wind, and the waters, which are con- 
genial to one plant, are noxious to 
another. Whence proceeds the ger- 
minating power ? and it will battle all 
your skill to teach me by what strange 
process the sap of trees is converted 
into leaves. In a humid valley, or an 
.eminence exposed to the 4 , rays of the 
sun, we meet with myriads of differ- 
ent flowers : they are not indebted for 
their grace to labour nor art : their 
beauty nevertheless surpasses our at- 
tire, and our pride essays in vain to 
equal them. Let us examine the 
most humble lilleyof the valley; let 
vanity be silent and reason speak, and 
we shall confess that the son of Da- 
vid, seated on his throne and sur- 
rounded with ail his glory, is not ar- 
rayed like one of these. 

Let us pass to the abysses of the 
ocean, leach me how the dumb 
raw breathe and engender, from the 
smelt which hicks itself in the sands 
of the Jordan, to the whale which 
rolls in the ocean, sporting with the 
winds and braving the tempest. Who 
teaches them to leave the icy ocean, 
and direct their course towards the 
south, and with the change of season 
also change their abode. — Let us exa- 
amine the inhabitants of the air. They 
know where to find the materials 
wherewith to build their nests ; they 
give them a form, which man would 
iu vain attempt to equal ; they accus- 
tom, dry degrees, their little ones to 
spread their wings; they teach them 
where to find«their food. Why does 
the audacious eagle fix his eyes on the 
sun, whilst the eye of the owl, less 
strong but more piercing, shuns the 
light of day and $pes in darkness? 
\Vl4fber does the swallow emigrate 
to shun the ice and the' storms of win- 
ter ? In what rocks, or in what trees 
does she retire to shelter herself from 


the frosts ? or if she steers her flight 
oker the unmeasurable ocean, who 
guides her course to warmer realms, 
who informs her of the time when 
she is to return ; and why returns the 
male a few days earlier than the fe- 
male ? Answer me these questions, 
ve sages, philosophers, and naturalists. 
Ye can say, the bird has, at stated 
times, a particular instinct to depart, 
or it has a particular sense of which 
we men have no idea. It is an an- 
swer sufficient to prove the greatness 
of the Creator and the littleness of 
man. Yea, the stork in the Heavens 
knoweth her appointed times ; and 
the turtle, and the crane, and the 
swallow observe the time of their 
coming ; but my people know not 
the judgment of the Lord. Tell me, 
ye sages, who pretend to penetrate 
toto the secrets of nature, how the 
bee, can traverse the air, and find its 
way back to its cell ; who teaches jt to 
avoid the unwholsome marshes, and 
to know the fertile heights, who 
taught it to place its load beneath the 
covert of the wind of rain. And ye, 
ye enemies of labour, ye who pass 
this precious life in useless indolence, 
tell me why the provident ant in the 
midst of the abundance of summet 
know\s how to provide for the wants 
of winter ; who teaches it to bite the 
grain that the germe may be destroy- 
ed; why, finally, do we observe in 
these animals evident marks of ra- 
tiocination, of invention, of hope and 
fear. Fix the eyes of the mind and 
body on the insect just engendered, 
or on the reptile which crawls on the 
earth; they are creatures like our- 
selves ; like us they display their sen- 
timents by their actions. On darting 
their stings, they discover their pro- 
jects of vengeance and^ their angry 
temper: in producing their like, they 
prqve that they are susceptible of 
pleasure and the effects of love. 
Their extent is that of a grain of sand ; 
they possess, notwithstanding, equally 
with the whale, all the parts neces- 
sary for the functions of life. The 
elephant and the worm are, in con- 
formation the same. Nature is de- 
lighted in varying her productions. 
She diminishes, she increases. Her 
works are at one time immense, at 
another imperceptible. She disdains 
the weak measure of our senses. She 
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will not be fettered within the narrow effects to be similar. It is also ab- 
Jimits of human intelligence. Bound surd for man tt> boast of his empire 
to no law, she loves to sport in end- over the animals, and vaunt of his 
Jess variety, fashions each object to chimerical force. That same man is 
her will, and makes the elements struck with terror at the roar of the 
subservient to her command. The lion, and trembles at the sight of the 
frost which splits the marble and panther ; he shudders when he meets 
the oak, injures riot the egg of the in- a serpent in his paths, and flies from 
sect in its fragile covering. The same the jaws of the crocodile. The gnat 
blast sweeps over the elm and the stings .him, and he complains ; the vi- 
laurel ; they are assailed by the same per Dites him, and he dies, 
storms, they are lighted by the same Let us traverse the fields of greater 
sun, and are refreriied by the same extent; let more noble objects be the 
dew. The leaves of one fall and subjects of my doubts. Consider, 
decay, whilst the other stands proud with me, the ethereal spaces which 
in its foliage, and cheers the wanderer, surround this terraqueous globe, and 
in his wintry inarch, with its lovelv tell me why this suspended ball nei- 
green. Our eye cannot perceive all thcr rises nor falls. When I reflect 
tiie parts of an object of great extent, on the curved line which the sun de- 
and that which is too diminutive es- scribes, I suspect that there are coun- 
capes our notice. The water and the tries which are unknown to us. I 
air deceive our view in changing the desire to know if the fields, parched 
figure of things ; they represent by the vibrations of the star of fire, 
them crooked wlien they are straight, are uninhabited by men ; and if, un- 
and round when they are square. *• der the arctic pole, nations tread upon 
It i$ thus, without hope of success, ^eternal ice. May not the goodness 
and with unrewarded labor, that we *of God have imparted comforts to 
attempt to fathom the laws of nature, them, of which we are ignorant? 
The goddess, seated in her secret The inhabitants of the torrid zone 
cave, and enveloped in obscurity, is are perhaps refreshed by the zephyrs, 
surrounded by an infinite number of perhaps frequent rains inundate the 
ideas and figures. She forsakes them earth, and impart fecundity to it; 
at her wifi, resumes and disguises and those nations, burning under a 
them, accordingly as she is willing to vertical sun, perhaps deplore that we 
conceal her decrees, to hide herself are subject to the inconstancy of time 
from the researches, and confound and season, whilst, by immutable 
the curiosity of man. The ungrate- Jaws, and by a succession almost 
fill, ferocious, and untameable tyger, equal, their nights and days are of the 
bites his chains, and longs to bathe same duration. The inhabitants of 
himself in the blood of him who feeds Northern Tartarv pi efer, perhaps, six 
mid supports him. The courageous months of darkness and six of light, 
horse yields to the strength of man, to our daily change ; perhaps they 
submits himself willingly to his niler, could not accommodate themselves 
and is proud of his burthen. I con- to that gradation and progression of 
fess, that it is impossible to define the light which renders alternately too 
different impulses under which they short the time of labor and the time 
act. I see, or believe I see, a perfect ot rest. One moiety of their year is 
conformity between our principles of employed in voyages, in labor and 
action, and those of certain animals ; commerce, the other moiety is dedi- 
they, like ourselves, sh in all evil, and cated to indolence and pleasure. • 
are desirous for good — like us, they In the distant islands discovered by 
are susceptible of love and hatred, our voyagers, the Ivnxes and the ty- 
their actions appear to spring from gers trave rse, tlievallies anti prowl in 
calculation and foresight ; they make the woods ; the cn« odile and the cer- 
use $>f means proportionate to the' pent conceal themselves in the Lu- 
end. The ignorance of the fool, and mid banks of marshes and rivers; 
the pride of the pedant, form the chi- and man, not less dangerous, inha- 
merical distinctions of reason and in- bit the same ground. Whence have* 
Stinct. Can the sage admit of differ- these men anti animals derived their 
eat causes, when he observes the origin. Is it from the bosom of the 
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earth, or a self germinating power? 
What then becomes of ancient tradi- 
tion : and how can that cause of their 
existence accord with the history of 
creation and the garden of Eden. 
Let us suppose that the first men 
were conveyed in boats to these un- 
know n islands, would they have re- 
ceived in their vessels the ferocious 
beasts of prey, What leason could 
have urged them to have associated 
to themselves their own destroyers. 
With the full knowledge of the atro- 
cities commit led by tnose animals, 
and the constant state of war in 
which they stand with the human 
race, would not the occasion have 
been gluily seized of a complete 
emancipation from their fury. The 
powerful paiiciple of self preserva- 
tion is decisive of the question. Be- 
hold the variety which is perceptible 
on the land and the wateu. Every 
think is in a sini<* of continual change, 
and yet the same objects are always 
present to our senses. Tin* forms de- 
cay. but their source is everlasting. 
The elements, the principles of all 
things, transform the one into the 
otlii t. The waters, elevating them- 
selves to the skies, expand in drops, 
and become air. The purest parts of 
air commix and become tire. This 
lire allayed by an air more gross, 
yields to nature a beneficial dew, 
which the sun again absorbs to in- 
cfease the clouds. The surcharged 
cloud bursts and gives again to earth 
the refreshing moisture. The spring 
slow bubbling from the creviced 
rocks, becomes a rivulet which hav- 
ing ornamented and enriched the 
provinces through which it flows, is 
lost in the suikK, or augments the 
waters of the ocean. You call that 
hill a vineyard, you would he equally 
correct were you to call it a sepulchre. 
Is not the earth one mighty mass of 
co* ruplion and decay. The rose-bud, 
half opened, appears to me as tinged 
with the blood of ioimer ages. The 
germe lies dormant; ooi ruplion 
comes, and it springs to life. To day 
w e shudder at a corpse ; in a few 
years we pluck a flower in the ground 
which covered it, and are delighted 
w ith its ftngrance. To day w*e follow a 
4fiend to fits graVe ; some few years 
elapse, and on the same spot we ga- 
ther the grape, w hose juice cheers us 


in our toils. By corruption we live ; 
and the time is not f$r distant when 
we must yield our proportion to the 
support of animated life. The rocks, 
the summits of which are separated 
by the clouds, undermined by the 
rain, or carried away by the winds, 
roll into the plains, by degrees the 
fragments elevate themselves, and, in 
time, equal the mountain in height. 
Every thing is subject to variation, 
and the laws of nature executed by 
time. 

[ To be continued.'] 


TAeCoNFESsioN of Faith ^/’Robert 
Burns, in a Letter to the Lady 
with whom he corresponded , under 
the name of ClarinOa, from a 
small volume of his Poems and 
Letters lately published. 

J AM delighted, charming Clarinda, 
with your honest enthusiasm for 
religion. Thane of either sex, hut 
particularly the female, who are luke- 
warm in that most important of all 
things — “ O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret !” I feel myself 
deeply interested in your good opi- 
nion, and \yill lay before you the 
outlines of my * belief. He who is 
our author and preserver, and will, 
one day, be our judge, must be (not 
for his sake in the way of duty, but 
from the native impulses of our 
hearts,) the object of our reverential 
awe and grateful adoration. He is 
almighty and all bountiful, we are 
weak and dependent ; hence prayer, 
and every other sort of devotion. He 
is not willing that any should perish, 
but mat all should come to “ ever- 
lasting life f* consequently it must l>c 
in every one’s power to embiace 
this o$1t of “ everlasting life,” other- 
wise he could not, in justice, con- 
demn those who did not. A mind 
pervaded, actuated, and governed by 
purity, truth, and charity, though it 
does merit Heaven* ^et is an abso- 
lutely necessary pre-requisite, with- 
out which Heaven can neither be ob- 
tained or enjoyed j and by divine pro- 
mise, such a mind shall never tail of 
attaining ** everlasting life/* Hence 
the impure, the deceiving, and the 
uncharitable, extrude themselves from 
eternal bliss by their unfitness for 
enjoying it. Tlxe supreme being has 
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put the immediate administration of 
all this, tor wise and good ends known 
to himself, into the hands of, Jesus 
Christ, a great personage, whose re- 
lation to Him wecannot comprehend, 
but whose i e lation to' us is a guide and 
saviour, and who, except for our ob- 
stinacy and misconduct, will bring us 
all, through various wavs, and by 
various means, to bliss at last. 

These are my tenets, ray lovely 
friend, and which, I think, cannot 
be well disputed. My creed ts pretty 
nearly expressed in the last clause of 
Jamie Bean’s Grace, an honest weaver 
in Ayrshire. “ Lord, grant that we 
may lead a gude life ! for a gude life 
makes a gude end, at least it helps 

weel !’’ 

On Plagiarism. 

Sir, 

I HAVE observed, with feelings of 
regret and indignation, the delight 
which some cavilling critics of ihe 
present day, enjoy in the detection of 
the plagiarisms of our most esteemed 
authors. If the most distant resem- 
blance of expression exist, it is imme- 
diately denominated a plagiarism, and 
the unlucky poet is robbed of the bays 
of originality at the very time when 
he thinks he has the greatest claim to 
them. I could adduce several in- 
stances of authors of different coun- 
tries who, though ignorant of the re- 
spective languages in which those 
snu hors wrote, yet their concordance 
of thought has been so great, that 
were t.e fact not established of their 
ignorance of the language, 1 hey would 
certainly deserve the epithet of pla- 
giarists, or of servile translators. I 
will mention one. The German poet 
Siegfnd, was ignorant of the Eng- 
lish language, yet lie has almost lite- 
rally translated a ^ssage in Mason’s 
English Garden. 

Das freer vom himmlischen hauche ge- 
tneben 

Kiisste mit sanfterer fluth die braulltchen 

ufex. 

Thus Mason, 

The whirl was hush'd, 

And to the beach each slowly-lifted wave, 
Creeping with silver curl, just kiss'd the 
shnre f 

And slept in silence. 

It is not, however, my intention at 
this time to enter into a defence of 
Universal Mag. Vol, Xlil. 


plagiarism, ndr fo investigate those 
principles in which a coincident of 
thought, and consequently a simila- 
rity of expression are fcHjndetf. ¥7 
present design is to shew that it is 
not the English authors only wh6 are 
guilty of the heinous crime of plagi- 
arism, but that 1 hey have been exil- 
ed m it by the greatest geniuses which 
foreign countries have produced. 
Whatever may have been the moral 
principles of Voltaire, I believe no 
one will be so hardy as to dispute hi* 
claims to genius, and consequently to 
the first quality of genius, originality 
of idea, for without originality of 
thought no genius could exist} y$t f 
in point of plagiarism, he may vanlc 
\vitn our eccentric Sterne. The fol- 
lowing specimens will prove tho 
truth of the assertion : 

V01 ■utendrez point amantfQible et 

jaldUX 

JE 'n teproches hnnteux eclater covtre rott#. 

Zaire. 

The last line is literally copied from 
Racine Alex, act 4, sc. 2. 

Vous voulcz que saisi d’un indigne cour* 

roux, 

l'n rrproches hnnteux j'eclate coritre nous. 

In the first canto of the Henriada 
are the following lines :* 

Et Pcvpajjtml ayitk* eniicJii de no* pertes^ 
Vient 011 foule inonder wo# campagnes d«- 
se/te*. • 

which are evidently borrowed from 
the Mithridate of Racine, act 3, sc. 1. 

L’on voit plus que jamais nos campagnes 
co uver lcs, 

De remains que la guerre enrichit de nos 
partes. 

In the same canto of the Henriade 
is the following line : k 

De I'etat ^brattle’ taismit .Hotter lei rents. 

which is copied from Racine, Phedrq, 
act 5. 

Sa main sur ses chevaux laissoit Jiottvr lis 

rent*. 

In the second canto of dhe Hen- 
riade we find, 

Raiement un hero* connoit la defiance. 

And in the Britannicus of Racing 
act 1, sc. 4. we also find, 

ftfais cette defiance, 

Est tou jours d'un grand coeur la demlere 
science. 

2 P 


0 
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In the 3d canto of the Henriade, 

Le pauvre alloit /a voir et revenoit h*u- 
reux. 

And in Boileau, eprtre I, we find, 

Qu'on n'alla jamais voir sans revcnir heu- 
rctix. 

In the 8th canto of the Henriadc. 

Cf tnonstie comp o si d'yeux , de touches et 
d'oreillcs, 

Qui celebre des rois la honte et les 
mervcilles. 

which is copied almost verbatim from 
Boileau, lutrin, chant. 2. 

Cependant ctt oiseau, qui prone les mer- 
veitles, 

Ce monstre compost de bouches et 
d’oreilles. 

The following passage is extracted 
from Voltaire’s Sermon du Rabin 
Akib. 

Knfans denatures, nous sommes vos 
percs, nous sommes les percs des Musul- 
mans, tine mere respectable, et mal- 
heureuse a eu deux filler et ses deux filies 
Tout chasneA de la Matson 

When Voltaire wrote the above he 
must have had the following passage 
of Montesquieu in his view : 

La religion juive e*t un \icux tronc, qui 
a produit deux branches qui out couveit 
tome la terre, cVsta dire, le (Jlinsuamsme, 
et le Mahomatisme* C’est unc mere qui 
a engendr6 deux filies qui Tout actable de 
mille plaies. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Charles XII. n’etoit point Alexandre, 
inais il auroit et6 le meilleur soldat d’Alex- 
and re. 

VOLTAIRE. 

On juge aujourdui que Charles XII. 
meritoit d’etre le premier soldat de Pierre 
le Grand.* 


* Voltaire was not satisfied with pil- 
fering fiom the works of his own 
countrymen, but he also laid the 
Works of the English authors under 
contribution, and some of the greatest 
•beauties of the Henriade are nothing 
more than servile translations from 
the Engljsh. Voltaire has been ap- 
plauded for the following passage in 
<Ti;\nt liuiticmc of the Henriade: 

Dans d’epaisses form do lance** lierisse^s, 
De battalions sanglans, de troupes reii“ 
verse^s. 

Henri pous*e, s’avance et se fait un chemin. 
grand Mornay le suit, toujours calme et 
sereine. 


It is rather singular that no writer 
was more vehement against the pla- 
giarisms of others than Voltaire, and 
yet no one has been more guilty of 
them than himself. Almost all the 
ideas, the jests/ and even the very 
expressions of Voltaire on religion, 
on the monks, and on tolerance, are 
to be found in Montesquieu j and he 
mollifies his literary thefts by the con- 
venient assertion, “ that every thing 
is but imitation.” In his Melanges, 
in the article of Prior, he says, “ The 
idea of the Persian Letters is taken 
from the Turkish Spy. Ariosto is but 
the imitator of Boyardo. Michael 
Cervantes makes a fool of his Don 
Quixote ? but, on the other hand, is 
Roland any thing else than a fool ? 
The most original geniuses borrow 
of each other, and it would be diffi- 
cult to decide whether knight errant- 
ry has been turned more into ridicule 
byjthe grotesque images of Cervantes, 
than by the fertile imagination of 
Ariosto. Metastasio has taken the 
major part of his operas from the 
French tragedies, ana several of the 
English authors have copied us, with- 
out acknowledging the source from 
which they drew their treasures. It 
is with books as with the file on our 
hearths ; we go and fetch this fire 
from our neighbours, we carry it 
home, we communicate it to others, 
and it belongs to all.’’ 

It appears that Voltaire had fre- 
quent occasion to light his own taper 
at his neighbour’s fire, and therefore 
he should not have expressed himself 
so vehemently when he entrapped 

11 veille autour de lui, tel qu'un puissant 
genie, 

Tel qu’on feignait jadis aux Champs de la 
Phngie ^ 

De la terre, et des cieux les moteurs eter- 
nels, 

Mel6s dans les combats sous Phabit des 
moiteL, 

On tel que du vrai dieu lesministres terribles , 
Ces puLsinicea des cieux, ces etresiinpas- 
sibles. 

Fm ironnes de vents , dfs/oudres , des eclairs , 
Jj'unjrunt inalteiaUe vbr anient Vunivers . 

The beauty of the above lines can- 
not he disputed, hut Voltaire is in 
dekted to Addison for the ideas, the 
whole passage being a well executed 
translation of the beautiful simile of 
the Angel in Addison's Campaign. 
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another In the same occupation ; but 
geniuses are men, and men are most 
ready to condemn in others the very 
fault of winch they are conscious 
themselves are guilty. 

1 shall, in my next, adduce several 
instances, to prove that the great 
German poet Klopstock, has Dor- 
rowed some of his finest images from 
Milton. 

R. H. 


The Adventures and Travels, in 
various Parts of the Globe , of 
Henry Vogel. Translated from 
the German. 

[Continued from Vol. xn p. 284 ] 
T\/| Y parents had hitherto lived as 
It JL happily as human nature can 
live upon this earth. My father pur- 
sued liis business with contentment, 
and he cherished the most auspicious 
hopes of us children- One fine morn-* 
ing he resolved to go with our mo- 
ther and ourselves, and pay a visit to 
a worthy friend, (who lived a good 
mile from us), to pass a few pleasant 
hours , but, by a trifling circum- 
stance, we were thrown into the 
greatest affliction. We had to as- 
cend a steep hill, the coach inclined 
on one side, on account of the condi- 
tion of the road on the descent of the 
hill. Tiie horses made a little bend 
on that side, and the coach turned 
over. My father, who drove him- 
self, was hurled down the hill, and 
remained, insensible, at the bottom, 
bathed in blood; the same happened 
to the servant. The horses became 
restive from the fall, and dragged the 
coach down the hill. My mother 
held her seat, together with us chil- 
dren, for some time, in the vehicle, 
till at last we were all thrown out by 
a violent shock which it sustained. 
My hi other came to himself first, and 
found us all in the most dreadful con- 
dition. My father could with diffi- 
culty utter the words, “call my wife, 
1 shall not Jive a quarter of an hour 
longer.” My brother hastened to 
his mother. She called her resolu- 
tion to her aid, as she heard the fate 
of her husband, flew to him, and 
prayed to God, with tears, that he 
would not take from her the husband 
of her lieart, without whom she 
could not live. We children escaped 


without any material hurt. A coun- 
tryman, who heard our cries, but did 
not come to our assistance because of 
leaving his horse, reached the neigh- 
bouring village before my brother, 
and sent some country people to our 
aid, who carried back my dying fa- 
ther. Here every means were tried 
to save him, but in vain ; he expired. 
The agony which this event caused 
to ns and to my mother cannot bd 
described. My mother felt this loss 
so keenly, that she fell into a con- 
sumption, which, in the course of 
nine months, put an end to her life 
also. 

Thus were we, in a short time, 
and under such distressing circum- 
stances, deprived of both our parents, 
and we passed under the superin- 
tendance of guardians. Had these 
persons acted honourably by us, our 
property would not only liave been 
sufficient to enable us to acquire 
something usef ul, but we should nave 
had enough left to establish ourselves 
in life afterwards. But this good for- 
tune was not reserved for me! I 
had a guardian who acted with mine 
very irregularly, . 

His name was Kirchof, and he 
was descended from a family winch, 
for five generations, had continued 
to inhabit the temple of Hygeift, 
His father, whose Praxis was not a 
golden but a leaden one, had des«* 
tined him merely for an underline of 
Esculapius, that he might not be alto- 
gether out of the privileges of his 
race. But the barber’s bason, which 
he had carried for some years, would 
not suit him any longer. He resolved, 
accordingly, to become Dr. Kirchof, 
as his forefathers had been. 

What cannot the industry of man 
effect, when he is seriously devoted 
to any thing? With the hel& of 
what lie had amassed in \ arions ways, 
he carried his point without costing 
his father any thing morti than the 
mere expences of the diploma. His 
college studies had not cost him 
much, for he had troubled them very- 
little. According to his opinion 
theory was of subordinate impor-** 
tance : practice, on the contrary, 
made a complete man. He disputed 
with the best of them, and though ho 
knew not a word of Latin, \eth*i 
line long silk waistcoat, whicb'reaeh- 
2 V 2 
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ed down to his knees, invested him did not require to have his pity 
with all due dignity. The five prin- excited by money, he halted and 
cipal heads of the medical catechism, helped up the poor woman into the 
purging, clyster, bleeding, vomiting, carriage. She wept from gratitude 
andHblistering, he was Well acquaint- She had one of those open, free 
ed with, ana for the rest he trusted countenances which are so frequently 
to the recipes which bad descended, met with in the country. Her eyes 
in his family, from father to son, were generally cast downwards, but 
and which were carefully preserved when they were raised tlwy had such 
in casks, to help him through. By a pure and friendly expression in 
tbse means he became a distinguished them, that they seemed to unfold the 
practitioner iri the town, and was very bottom of a heart in which 
upon exceeding good terms with the heavenly and earthly love held di- 
clergymen anagrave diggers. vided sway. Exposure to the sun 

To one of these clergymen I was and wind had changed her from a 
indebted for having such a man for brunette to a swarthy complexion : 
my guardian ; for he had recom- yet it was easy to see that she could 
mended him to my mother on her not be more than twenty years of 
death-bed, aud she therefore implored age. The plain simplicity of cha- 
him hereof, to take care of me after racter which distinguishes this class of 
bis death. Perhaps Kerchof misun- people, displayed itself as soon as she 
derstood my mother, for he troubled w/ts safely seated. She shewed her 
himself very little about me, but a pass, unasked, and related her his- 
great deal about niy money, which *ory (as is usual in a post-chaise) so 
procured him many happy hours. naturally and so simply, that the most 
After I had been nearly five years stiff-necked skeptic niibt have be- 
acquiring knowledge at the school, in lieved lier. 

oraer to lay the ground of future hap- A young man, who had served her 
piness, activity, and talents, lex- father (a butcher at Bayreuth) for six 
changed the sphool for the university, years, had seduced the daughter in 
by the advice of my tutor. As lie her sixteenth year, and persuaded her 
had studied in Jena, and still loved afterwards secretly to leave her fa- 
tliat happy seat of the muses, here- ther's house with him. Near Hof 
commended that university to me they were put into a vehicle by two 
above all others, and promised me Prussian recruiting officers, and sent 
also that he would accompany me to Neise in Silesia. This lad was tall 
thither, and conduct the ful ure house- and well grown ; the officers consi- 
keeping of myself and his son. As dered it as perfecly just, therefore, to 
soon as the Easter vacation was con- instigate him, from the hope of pos- 
cluded, in 1 yt>(), we began our jour- sessing his beloved', first to betray bis 
ney, and after five days, we finished master, and then to become a soldier, 
it happily and safely. Our mentor He even wished this girl to break 
gave us some very good advice on the open her father's coffers before her 
wayj and he represented to us the flight, but she refused. The poor 
dangers of a university life exactly as deceived creature left her parental 
we found it roof, beneath which happiness had 

About mid-way between Gotha been hers, and found herself, after a 
anH Erfurt, we saw a woman travel- painful journey, in a barrack. The 
ling on foot, who groaned at every ci-devant butcher could not, like the 
step, and could scarcely move for- rest of his comrades, turn his profes- 
wards. She begged of us, for God's sion to any use. The bounty money 
sake, to convey her to the next village, was soon spent $ the impulse of pas- 
She had a fever, and on that day one sion had subsided, and he now had 
of her legs had become so stiff that to live with his wife- upon his pay, 
ehe was unable to walk, except with cut off from all prospect of future 
the greatest pain. The postillion re- amendment ! 

membered to have seen this woman. He felt this melancholy situation 
in the forenoon, as he was driving to into which he had been betrayed by 
Gotha, lying under a pear tree ; and his own indiscretion, so keenly, that 
31 h$ was a good hearted youth* who neither the high walls, the deep ditch. 
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nor even the careful sentinels, at every 
twentieth step, with loaded fire-arms, 
could deter him from seeking his li- 
berty, and deserting to the imperial 
army* because there the term of ser- 
vice is limited to six years. He fted, 
was overtaken, and was sentenced to 
run the gantc'lope two successive ('ays. 
He escaped again, with tour others, 
and was again caught and brought 
back. lie was then sentenced to the 
same punishment for tour successive 
days : his back was lacerated to the 
very bone, and the flesh hung from it 
in shreds. 

He then promised both his officers 
and his wile not to desert again ; but 
on the very day that he was dismissed 
the hospital, together with ins com- 
rades who had shared the same fate, 
they formed another scheme, and 
succeeded in it. They even had^the 
temerity to leave, on the other side* of 
the moat, through which they wadejl 
naked, holding iheir clothes on their 
heads, an insolent letter, and full of 
threats to their officers. 

Tlie poor forlorn wife of the de- 
serter was put in confinement, and 
kept upon bread and water, in order to 
force her into the confession that she 
knew of her husband’s intended 
flight; she confessed nothing, how- 
ever ; and she assured us aKo, tiiat 
though she certainly did know some- 
thing of his intentions the first two 
times he deserted, yet she was per- 
fectly ignorant of his resolution on 
the last occasion. She was at length 
released, and received a travelling 
passpoit, hut no money to detray her 
expenses on the road. 

TIil uuhdppv wife, who had yield- 
ed to the seducer in the hope of lead- 
ing a happy life with him, was doom- 
ed to endure all these calamities in 
consequence of her first false step, 
and had to wander so far tow ards her 
home, unaccompanied and unpro- 
tected. She was attacked on the 
way by a fever, and must have passed 
the preceding cold night under the ca- 
nopy ofHeaven had not the kind postil- 
lion taken pity on her. She had also 
met on the way from Neisse to Gotha, 
other compassionate postillions, who 
gave her a lift now and then, and also 
two merchants who conveyed her 
eight miles on her journey. The 
principal innkeeper in the town she 


did not much commend, but in many 
country inns she had found so much 
kindness and philanthropy that 
she, with tears, confessed there yet 
existed some good people in the 
world, and she expressed her de- 
termination, when she reached her 
own home, never to suffer a poor 
person to depart from her door un- 
aided. Tims had the unhappy wo- 
man travelled on, sometimes meeting 
with good, and sometimes with bad, 
luck, till she reached that pear tree, 
under which the postillion saw her 
lying. A violent retching and head- 
ache compelled her to lie iown there, 
and it was probably in consequence 
of becoming chilled that her foot be- 
came lame. We conveyed her, at 
our own expence, as far as Jena, and 
gave her also some money to help her 
forward on the rest of her journey. 
The whole appearance and depoit- 
ment of this woman testified the 
truth of her account. She spoke of 
her ctror w'itli candour, and yet with 
remoise: she believed that her pa- 
rents would shed, perhaps, even more 
tears than she htfrself, when they 
beheld her present condition. She 
showed, in all her auswers to the 
questions that were put to her, the 
same simplicity as W'as expressed in 
her countenance ; and she had such 
an honest abhorrence of begging that 
she would rather have starved. 

[To be continued.] 


Further Observations on the Us* 
of the final C. and K. 

Sir, 

I N your number for November I 
ottered my sentiments upon a 
oint of English spelling which had 
ecu propounded in some previous 
numbers by other correspondents, 
relative to the right use of tne c^puble 
ik and the single c, thinking, as I still 
do, that the former belongs to words 
of Gothic extraction, amt the latter 
to those of Greek or Latin original. 

When, in the number for February^ 
I read your correspondent Philo’s re- 
marks upon this, I frankly own he 
“ almost persuaded me to be a” con- 
vert, for t am rather partial to the 
old school, and listen to innovations 
or proposals of change with great 
caution, sensible at the same time 
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that the English is a living not a dead exist however— beck beckon, reck 
language, nor of course to be tried reckon, block blockade, cock cock- 
and bound by immutable rules as nde. It may be said the two last are 
such. Alas ! Sir, I am an apostate French— true, but not inadmissible, 
still : I go with the multitude : more The French had them from the Go- 
than ninety writers in a hundred carry thic, not the Latin, 
me along. I go with the multitude, Philo next draws a parallel between 
for I think here it is not f< to do evil.” this and another class of words, and 
It is to the writers of the present age proceeds with an appeal to analogy 
that 1 allude ; for whatever may have and etymology. But is it not muen 
been the elegance and purity of stile better to judge a cause by its own 
of some that are gone, orthography merits ? Comparison is vague, and 
in our time is more lixed, ascertained, often misleads ; it is but a feeble in- 
and uniform. I am aware that this strument, and at best only admh riev- 
is deserting the argument and appeal- lar s tending to evince not the strength 
ing to fact or suflrage— in plain Eng- but the weakness of a case, as if it 
lish, begging the question — call it so — could not stand on its own legs ; and 
A very acute critic of antiquity says it is not easy, in the present instance, 
that in such matters it is the only re- to perceive what the application of it 
sort — that use is the umpire. has produced that is decisive of the 

It may be proper, however, to no- point. But to go on to the analogy 
tice your correspondent’s arguments, an<J etymology. We are told, that "to 
and to weaken at least, it not set write musick musical, publick, publi- 
them aside. The first is, that the fan, is consistent with analogy. Ido 
lengthening of our words in ck , from not exactly see how : but let us grant 
the learned languages, is by vowels, it ; then, surely, to write public pub- 
before which c is hard, as politick lican, music musical, is wore con sis- 
political, critick critical. This is an- tent : while etymology (which, being 
sweied at once, when we recollect interpreted, is the true pedigree or 
politician, criticise; to which add derivation of wouhO seems imperii- 
many more, rhetorician, eccentricity, ously to demand, that when the con- 
Gallicism, publicity. sonant is either single in the one 

His next remark is, that Gothic fountain wheie we draw, or double 
words are lengthened by vowels in the other, it should continue just 
which do soften tne consonant. Here, so when drawn and adopted, 
indeed, examples for my purpose are I remain Sir, 

perhaps not so numerous as in the Your most humble servant, 
first case, nor would it be of moment Lector 

if none at all were to be found j they 

CRITICISM. 


n Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam ” 

The Life of Fenklon, An tibishop sents a nobler lesson, than that of the 
of Cambrai ; compiled from (hi gi- Archbishop of Cambrai ; ner would 
rial Manuscripts , by Kl. L. F. De it be easy to name one whose intel- 
Bausset ^formerly Bis hop of Alois, Jectual powers have been greater. 
tSTfc. Translated from the French Without seeking literary fame as a 
ly William Mudforu. 2 vols. literary man, he acquired it as an in- 
8vo, 1810. stinctive homage which was paid ta 

I T'ENELON was, perhaps, the his excellence. The renown of an 
1 greatest character that adorned author was forced upon him by those 
the age of Louis XIV. ; that reign who were compelled to do justice to 
which Frenchmen boast, and jusfly his abilities. 

fepast. He was great, not only from It has often, however, been a sub- 
his talents and tne situations which ject of regret with us, and doubtless 
he held, but from his virtues : he was with many others, that there existed 
morally illustrious. It would be dif- no adequate life of the Archbishop of 
ficult to name a man whose life pre* Cambrai. There were several biogra- 
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phical memoirs, but no ample and 
detailed account of him. There were, 
indeed, considerations of policy which 
prevented a complete developement 
of his character and conduct for some 
years after Ins death. But those con- 
siderations have now passed away 
and the Bishop of Alais has given, 
without reserve, many things in the 

resent volumes, which would have 

eon imprudently given fifty years 
ago. 

Before wc proceed to consider the 
work itself, we shall extract the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from Mr. Mud- 
ford’s preface, as they w ill sej ve to 
shew the importance of the present 
production. 

“ Tht* name of Fenelon, as the au- 
thor of Teltmuchus, is familiar, in this 
country, to cveiy one whose skill in 
the French language enables him to 
ape 11 through CaL/pso tie ponvat/ sc 
consoler , &rc. for it is almost the fiist 
hook that is put into the hands of t*he 
tyro, whether in school or out of 
school. But the name of Fenclon is* 
little known as the wise, and pious 
instructor of the Duke of Burgundy, 
as the vntuous triend of the Duke de 
Beau villieis, as the learned antagonist 
of Bossuet, as the philosophical cor- 
respondent of the Duke of Oilcans, as 
the political adviser, even in exile, of 
the ministe s of Louis XIV. as the 
friend, the comforter of human na- 
t u i e, the glory and shame of his own 
age, and tin* ornament of mankind. 
In these various characters he has 
hitherto been faintly, oi not at all 
known. Half his glory has slumbered 
in the tomb with him till now: 
rumour of his viitues was general, but 
their evidence was hidden. We had 
learned to veneiate the man, upon 
the testimony of his friends; let that 
veneration be now founded upon his 
own. 

** Fame is as often the child of cus- 
tom as of true desert. We are habi- 
tuated to pronounce certain names 
with certain encomiastic phrases, and 
many who are warmest in praise 
would be confounded were you to de- 
mand of them the motives of their 
praise, were you to demand a recital 
of the great actions, the virtues, or 
the talents of those they celebrate. It 
is quite common to hear of the subii - 
Wty of Milton, the strength of Dry- 


den, the harmony of Pope, the humour 
of Addison, the pomp of Johnson, the 
sweetness of Goldsmith, and thejfrr 
of Gray : so common, that these epi- 
thets arc received as axioms by half 
the world: and are retailed by them 
with as much conviction of their pro- 
priety, as when they pronounce the 
soul to be immortal, or the will to 
he free. So has it been, to a remark- 
able degree, with Fenelon. I am ac- 
quainted with no life of him in our 
own language, except what is to be 
found in a common biographical dic- 
tionary, and 1 am not ashamed to con- 
fess that, till 1 had read the following 
work, I spoke of him, rather from 
what 1 imagined than from what i 
knew. The previous accounts of him 
gave little else than an adumbration 
of his character, if that Ify Querbeuf 
be excepted : and even he left much 
to be supplied by the present writer. 

** Pei haps there never existed an 
individual to whom might be applied, 
w ith greater truth, the words of Shaks- 
peare : 

His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that nature might stand 
up, 

And ><iy to all the world, This was a Mah ! 

“ The qualities which composed 
his character were so ad in ii ably com- 
pounded, that pre'cnii notice was swal- 
lowed up in general excellence. When 
we speak of other gieat men, it is easy 
to dilate upon some commanding sy- 
perioiity, and too often, it is easy to 
contrast their viitues with their errors. 
But Fenelon was a model so exqui- 
sitely formed, that the eye cod* 
templates it with that calm satiety of 
delight which precludes comparison, 
and almost forbids admiration ; wear© 
filled rather with the serenity of con- 
tentment than with the turbulence of 
surprise. Even they who were least 
favourably disposed towards him, 
have allowed, with a sort of extorted 
confession, the extraordinary endow- 
ments with which nature had gifted 
him. Such wcie the mild attractions 
of his person, even that the Duke de 
St. Simon, (whose testimdhy cannot 
be suspected of adulation) says ,ltfal- 
lait fairc effort pour cesser de le regar- 
ded What a volume of meaning is 
contained in that simple assertion, 
and what an idea does it convey to tha* 
mind of the fascinating and apo&to- 
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lical simplicity of Fenelon's counte- have beneficially exerted his great ta- 
nance ana deportment. Suchacoun- lents for the welfare of mankind. The 
tenance and such deportment*- added bustling candidates for renown step- 
to such a mind* (of which, indeed, ped before him into the vantage 
they were but the outward and visible ground of reputation and notice, play- 
effects) must have powerfully con- ed their part, and were forgotten, 
curred to give him that ascendancy while he silently retreated, and coyly 
over the thoughts and affections of all shunned corrivalry, content with wis^ 
Who approached him, which is so dom and with virtue happy. But, 
loudly proclaimed by contemporary though retiicd, he did not yield to the 
writers. . sluggish apathy of a recluse. He still 

** Modesty, which is a rare attend- looked abroad upon man and upon 
•ant upon excellence of any sort, and his country, and when he felt that he 

{ reculiarly so upon intellectual excel- could benefit either, he needed no 
ence, was conspicuous in Fenelon. other motive to employ his whole 
It was not in him, as in some men, a power. It is only to be regretted that 
vain affectation springing from rank that power had not a wider sphere for 
pride of heart. It was a principle en- action. 

grafted upon his mind, emanating I know not, also, whether we may 
from piety and supported by it;'“it not justly wish that his time had been 
pervaded afl his actions; he was mo- less occupied with theological discus- 
dest because he was humlde, and lie sions: with questions of momentary 
was humble because his self-estima- import which have long ceased to be 
tion was by no standard of this world; icmemhered with geneial interest, 
the scope of his comparison was vast 'JJhcv have, indeed, an accidental va- 
ns eternity* and his soul was filled with luc from their connection with Fene- 
bccorning humility ; he did not depie-. Ion, for nothing on which lie emplov- 
ciatc what he was ; he only assigned ed Ins pen can be indifferent ; but we 
its true value; while others, with half feel at the same time, that he might 
his excellence, attach a higher and a have tieated subjects of lasting im- 
false importance to what they possess, poitancc with equal skill, and with 
To Fenelon the thoughts of a future more success. Who now inquires 
being were always present, and those about the collusion of the Jamenists, 
thoughts, . without unfitting him for or the fanaticism of the Quictists? 
his duties in this life, gave him the No one can read his disquisitions in 
power of duly appreciating their value the following volumes upon licit gw us 
jmd authority without becoming their Worship , The Immortality of the Soul, 
slave and their pander. 1 1 is friety, and upon Fret Will, wi if ten to satisfy 
operating upon a weak mind, would the inquiries of the Duke of Orleans, 
have driven it to the barren loneli- without lamenting that he ever de- 
uess of solitude, robbed it of its utility voted a moment of his time to the bar- 
to man, and doomed it to a life of ren speculations of controversial divi- 
gloomy penance and unavailing seclu- nity. 

sion. But in. him it was a vital priu- 44 Fenelon, however, has produced 
ciple. It was the sun that cheered enmij h for immortality. His name 
and illuminated his path; which ma- has a twofold existence. lt*live,s in 
tured his thoughts and gave them the his woiks, and it lives in his vii tues. 
ripeness of action j which fostered the They emblazon each other. 'I he au- 
virtues of his bosom; and which pu- thor and the man arc equally illus- 
rified the affections of his nature fiom trious. It would be irreverent to se- 
thqse weaknesses that have obscured parate them. If wc speak of the au- 
thc glory of so many renowned men. thor of Tcltmachm , we think, also, of 
* k But, it is to be regretted, pet haps, the preceptor of the Duke of Bur- 
that this*piety should have produced gundy, of the friend of mankind, the 
a modesty which, if it did not check pattern of human excellence. When 
the current of his genius, at least pre- wc speak of the docile prelate, of the 
vented him from giving to it ail its pious instructor, the comforter of the 
energy and application. Ever difE- afflicted, the support of the indigent, 
dent of bis own capacity, he shrunk and the object of veneration even to 
from enter prises in which he might hostile armies, we think also of the 
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elegant author of Telemachus, of the 
•wise counsellor of ministers, of the 
theologian, of him whose excellence 
was as various as the objects of his 
knowledge. What a proud glory is 
this 1 What an interesting reciproca- 
tion of great ness! How excellent and 
yet how rare! How commonly are 
we obliged to separate the children 
of genius from the children of men: 
and how frequently are we called up- 
on to do homage to the vastness of 
their poweis, while we drop a tear 
over the record of their transgres- 
sions! Not so with Fevudon. Half his 
lustre is obscured, when on!} half 
his character is contemplated. Dur- 
ing the close of a life which was mark** 
ed by persecution, and contumely, 
and slander, the equanimity of his 
mind, the meek foibearance of his 
heart never forsook him. he walked 
liis course with flic patient conscious- 
ness of rectitude, unmoved by the 
rancorous attacks of malice, envy, aflti 
fanaticism. 

Utaltus Olymjii 

Vortex qui spatio venios hiemsque relin- 
quit, 

Perp. tmim nulla terucratus nube serenum, 
Oh'or, e^surgit pluvus finch tq nr ruoptes 
Sub pudibus muibc.-> et rauca touitrua calc at. 

Claudiun. 

“ I can conceive that some readers 
may wonder at the docility of Fene- 
lon towards the Holy See, and towards 
Boss-net and other ecclesiastical 
characters: they may, perhaps, view 
it as a proof of a certain imbecility 
of character. But, let them reflect 
what was li is religion. It is a delicate 
consideration. Philosophy sees less 
than faith. Modes of religious wor- 
ship are, individually speaking, of lit- 
tle moment. While the Catholics 
call us heretics, and we call them viola- 
tors, the eve of reason beholds, in 
both, seekers of the same temple: 
they do hut take diluent roads, and 
of which theie are many : some longer 
and sortie shorter; some easy and 
some dillicult; some certain and some 
dubious: but they all tei inmate in one 4 
common centre, where distinction is 
!»o more. It is not demanded of those 
who arrive, by what path they came. 

•* To us it may appear absurd, to 
see Fenelon bowing the majesty of his 
own reason before the infallibility of 
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a being like himself: probably much 
inferior. But, let it be remembered, 
that the acknowledgment and belief 
of that infallibility was a principle 
engrafted upon the heart and mind of 
Fenelon from his very cradle : it was 
a thing not to be questioned : it was 
a fundamental truth, which to doubt 
had been sacrilege. Call itapreju- 
dice : and what but prejudice actuates 
us in half, in more than half, the con- 
cerns *of life ? 

Give me that man 

That is not passion’* slave, and 1 will wear 
him 

In my .heart's core; ay, in my heart of 
heart. 

Shnhpeare. 

** If, then, we view this part of Fe- 
neloifs cha: acter with a just and phi- 
bwo ducal reference to it< cause and 
motive, i' will not mi ike us as indica- 
te of i»nb'*cilii\ , but as completing 
the full haiiuonv of all its pints. His 
conduct is lemaikably contrasted 
with the proud, petulant, and contu- 
macious proceeding of the Cardinal 
de Noailles, in the affair of Jansenism 
and P. Quesnel." 

Bausset commences his narrative 
with (he following account of Fene- 
Ion’s family, whicli mgy be interest- 
ing to the reader : 

“ Francis*de Salignac de la Mothe- 
Fenelon, archbishop of ('ambrai, was 
born in the castle of Fenelon, in Perf- 
goid, August 6th, 1651. The family 
of Fenelon is no less distinguished for 
its antiquity than for its celebrity. 

“ Pons de Salignac,; count de la 
Mothe-Fenelon, father of the arch- 
bishop of Oambrai, married, first, 
Isabella d'Esparbcs de Lussan, daugh- 
ter of the Marshal d'Aubeterre He 
had, In \ '?r, children who were already 
in the king’s service, when he married 
again, and chose for his second wife 
Louisa dc la f ’ropte de Saint Abre,of 
an ancient family in Perigord. JThe 
Maiquis de St. Ah re, her brother, was 
in the road to the highest military pre- 
ferment when he was kiilud, on the 
20 th of June, 1674, at the battle of 
Sintzheim, where he commanded as 
lieut.-general under Marshal Turenne. 

“This uni on, which combined every 
advantage W a similarity in taste, in 
opinions, and in birth, appeared to be 
£ Q 
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injurious to the children of the former and which indicate an increase of 
marriage; because it produced a ne- years by an increasing superiority of 
cessary diminution in their patrimonial composition- In him we always find 
inheritance. But the Marquis Antoine the same ease, the same grace, the 
de Fenclon, of whom we <diall soon same elegance, and the same perspi- 
have occasion to speak, wrote to the cuity ; and it is this peculiar diction 
eldest of his nephews, exhorting him which has obtained the denomination 
to “ submit to Providence, who often of the style of Fenclon, 
produced the greatest advantages (and “ When he was twelve years old, 
those even temporal ones) from events he was sent to the university of Ca- 
which appeared to be the most oppo- hors, which was then in a flourishing 
site to our interest and our ambition” state, and not far removed from the 
“ Francis dc Fenelon, archbishop residence of his family. He there 
of Cambrai, whose life we are now rc- completed his philosophical and his 
cording, was the offspring of this philological studies; and he even took 
second marriage. When we remem- the degrees which were afterwards of 
ber the dignified character which he sufficient eflkacy when he was elevated 
sustained during his life, and the glory to ecclesiastical dignities, 
which dwells upon his name in death, 44 The Marquis Antoine de Fenelon 
we cannot hut confess that after-events was much interested by all that he 
fully justified the pious and the wise had heard of his young nephew, and 
reflec tions of the Marquis de Fenelon. he sent for him to Paris, and placed 
~~lJis family has derived more lustre him at the college of Plessis, there to 
from the single name of the Arch- continue his philosophical studies, 
bishop of Cambrai, than from a long He also commenced those of theology, 
series of ancestors who filled the most .This seminary was conducted by a 
distinguished stations in the cabinet, man of very superior merit (M. (Jo- 
in the field, and in the church. bind ) , and it was while he was theie 

* 4 Fenelon was brought up under his that he formed a connection with the 
paternal roof until his twelfth year, young Abbe de Noailles, afterwards 
for his constitution was weak and deli- Cardinal and Archbishop of Paris, 
cate. Ilis fathei cherished this child This connection subsisted during a 
of his old agesvith an affection and an gi eat number of years ; and if it was 
anxiety which were excited by the afterwaids weakened hv a concurrence 
amiable dispositions of the child itself, of unfortunate circumstances, there 
4 His first education was simple, ra- can he no doubt that two men, so vir- 
tionai, and Christian,’ observes Cluer- tuous as they were, still continued to 
beuf. 4 There was nothing remarkable entertain a just esteem for each other, 
attending it; and it was most probably 44 The young Abbe de Fenelon dis- 
of the ordinary kind.’ It was entrusted tinguished himself so much at the 
to a preceptor, who appears to have college of Plessis, that they suffered 
possessed the principles of sound Jite- him to preach, at the age of fifteen, 
raturc, and who knew how to render a sermon which had an extraordinary 
those principles acceptable to his pu- success. A similar circumstance is 
pil. lie gave him, in a few years, a recorded of Bossuet, who, at the same 
more extensive knowledge of the age, preached before the most brii- 
Greek and Latin languages than is liant assembly in Paris, and with the 
usually to be found at so tender an greatest applause. It is added, that 
age. To this assiduous and almost Bossuet was allowed only a few mo- 
exejusive study of the great models nrents to think upon the subject that 
of Greece and Rome, Fenelon owed he was to discuss. It is curious to re- 
that perfection of style which is dis- mark this coincidence of opinion so 
reinibjc e*vt-n in the earliest produc- prematurely formed of two men who 
tions of his youth. It is remarkable, were both destined to be the instruc- 
that there cannot be discovered in his tojs of princes, and to become the 
writings those almost evanescentshades ornament and glory of the French 
of excellence, arid that progressive church.” 

% perfection, which are to be traced in [To be continued,] 

the best authors of the same period, ■■■- ■' ■ 



IS 10.] Guy's School Geography.— 

Guy’s School Geography oh a 
new and easy Plan ,* comprising not 
only a complete general Description, 
but much- topographical Informa- 
tion , in a well digested Order , exhi- 
biting Three distinct Parts , and yet 
forming one connected whole. Ex- 
pressly adapted to every Age and 
Capacity , and to every Class of 
Learners, both in Ladies' and Gen- 
tlemen s Si hoots. ityJosErnGuY. 
1SI0. pp. 1/2. 3 s. bound. 

^1^00 much praise cannot, in our 
X opinion, be given to those who 
successfully devote their time and ta- 
lents to facilitating the progress of 
youthful instruction. Whatever ren- 
tiers that process easier to the tutor 
and more grateful to the pupil, is 
eminently entitled to commendation. 
Jt is not unusual, indeed, to mention, 
with a sort of dignified contempt, the 
author of a school book ; but the con- 
tempt recoils upon those who express 
it. if that which is, in itself, laudable,* 
can be said to acquire authority from 
gieat names, we may lemember that 
even Milton did not disdain to stoop 
from his towering flight to compose 
a Latin Accidence and an improved 
method of logic, for the better in- 
struction of youth: and Isaac Watts 
employed much of his time in produ- 
cing elementary books of education, 
for" which he has been justly com- 
mended by Johnson. It is not our 
intention, "however, to compare Mr. 
Guy either to Milton or to Dr. Watts \ 
but what was laudable in them, must 
be equally so in him : and that which 
L useful in the cultivation of youthful 
intellect can never merit to he regard- 
ed with supercilious contempt. Per- 
haps, indeed, a rigid inquiiy might 
teach us that the author of one really 
useful work of instruction, is above 
him who produces a hook ol mere 
amusement which is read to be for- 
gotten. 

With regard to the present work, 
we think it entitled to unqualified ap* 
probation. It unites utility with 
cheapness. Its method is simple and 
practiCwible, and well adapted to the 
first wants of the mind, its ample 
title-page professes no more than 
what is performed in the body of the 
work. Mr. Guy is already known as 
the author of some other works of a 


The Sorrows of Seduction. 30 7 

similar nature, and this will add to 
his merit in that species of composi- 
tion. 


The Sorrows of Seduction, in 
Eight Delineations : with other 
Poems. 1 vol. pp. ltio. 1810. 

T HE name of a poet is not to he 
cheaply acquired. It is a dis- 
tinction which few, among men, have 
truly attained. The mind that can 
conceive, the power that can express, 
and the taste that can discriminate 
the various objects of poetical embel- 
lishment are rarely to be met with. 
Jt lias often been observed, nor can it 
be too often repeated to the present 
generation, that versification is not 
poetry. Words and sentences, har- 
moniously collocated, are ornamental 
adjuncts . but, if the vigour and sub- 
limity of thought be not there, those 
adjuncts are like kingly state and 
pomp investing an ideut: they but 
render his imbecility more conspi- 
cuous. 

The little poem now before us fs 
well entitled to perusal. Its morality 
is without exception : and, though 
the subject is trite, it 4s one which 
must, from obvious causes, always 
maintain a strong hold over the affec- 
tions. Iu has long been a fiivouri{p 
theme for declamation : and he that 
cannot excite sympathy by a tale of 
innocence seduced, holds the pen to 
little purpose. Maria , who is the 
heroine of the tale, is pleasingly 
drawn : hut the wdiole narrative is too 
abruptly conducted. The progress of 
seduction is not developed : and, as 
the reader passes rapidly from her 
first interview with Lorenzo to her 
fall, he is ..apt to believe that she 
iclded with a too eager willingness, 
'here is no display of that artillery of 
Jove by which a timid virgin is .sub- 
dued : vows, protestations, sighs, 
tears, schemes, and deception : no 
conflict of passion is represented : no 
strong circumstances which might 
help to palliate, if not to justify. It 
may, perhaps, be replied that the au- 
thor’s limits did not ‘permit of such 
amplification : but we would answer 
that such a restriction of design was 
an original defect, and remains a 
capital blemish. He loses auoppor* 

2 Q 2 
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tunity of exciting that interest in his 
heroine’s behaJf which would enhance 
the moral efficacy of his tale. 

The following picture of Maria's 
parents, alter her departure from her 
native cot, will convey a favourable 
idea of the author’s powers : 

See now upon an ivy-shaded seat, 
Erewhile of mild Content the fond retreat, 
Maria's parents mutely sit forlorn, 

Musing oil pleasures never to return; 
Mourning the hour that led their child 
* astray, 

And with her bore tlicir hopes and joys 
away. 

As o'er the landscape strays the joyless eye, 
Maria's* image claim> the labouring sigh ; 

In vain to them the smilii«g ev’mng glows, 
The gloom of sorrow lours* upon their 
brows j 

Jn vain does nature her mild charms dis- 
play— 

S A11 that can please — their child — is far away . 
4t Where is my child I’* the aged mother 
cries, 

“ Alas ! my child !” is all the sire replies. 
An empty seat they view fast by their side. 
Where sat the maid, their happiness and 
pride ; 

Ift silent tenderness they eye her Tray, 
Half slumbering in the farewel smiles of 
day; 

Then with sideJ>ooks then souls consenting 
meet, 

And mutual looks their mutual grief com- 
plete. 

*1 Ah, happy days! when circled in my 
arms," 

The mother cries — “ 1 view’d her infant 
charms : 

With musing foodness oft' I lov'd to trace 
A father’s image, deck'd with female grace; 
With lapture which a mother only knows, 
1 saw bliss rise, nor ever lear’d those woes. 
Ah, happy days ! when cradled on my 
breast, 

Nestling, my infant sought her balmy rest, 
With silent yearning on her form 1 gaz’d. 
And to kind Heav'n-my grateful eye up- 
rais’d ; 

Ah, happy days ! when on my looks she 
* bung, 

patch'd my fond accents on her lisping 
tongue, [kiss. 

Then stretch’d her little bands to woo the 
And with her smiles increas'd a mother’s 
bliss' ! 

What now of all those joyous years re- 
mains ? 

t Remember’d pleasures chang'd to poignant 
pains ! . 

Nought brings remembrance but renewed 
grief, 

And hope in tain essays to bring relief; 


[Apart. 

Life, blighted life, now seems a cheerless 
wild, 

Since lost to virtue is my darling child.” 

“ Heaven’:* will be done!” begins the fa- 
ther’s pray'r ; 

His upturn’d looks his piety declare. 

“ On all below thy fair creative hand 
lias stampt the image of thy mercy bland ; 
Yet when envelop’d in affliction’s haze, 
Without . ne ray to guide our doubtful ways. 
Despondence weeping in a lonely hour, 
Sees nought in view but thine avenging 
pow'r. 

Yet all is good— for good ness self is thine— 
Whate.’er thy will, O g’ ,-nt us Hope divine ; 
O wipe tho'C tear* — ’ears of parental love, 
And point our bosoms to the realms above. 
O may my child, when from this prison free, 
Almighty Sire ! for ever dwell with thee '* 

The author is sometimes pleasing 
in his similes. The following are 
among the best ; 

While love around the nymph his net en- 
twines, 

•The fur one foresight's sage advice declines. 
With glancing eye she marks liis frolic 
play, 

Smiles as he smiles, and mocks his weak 
essay. 

Strong and more strong his toils he slily 
weaves. 

Leers as he works, and as he fawns de- 
ceives; 

Till to full strength those slighted toils at- 
tain — 

She strives to break them, but she strives 
in vam. 

Thus is Maria bound — her joys o’erflow. 
Nor in the l**ver does she dread a foe ; 
With guileless breast, no guileful act sho 
dreads. 

From the youth’s lip she deems that virtue 
pleads; 

His looks are virtue’s, and its charms dis- 
close, 

His heart is vice’s, there it nestling grows. 


“ O, shall I leave my parents?" sad she 
crie*, 

*‘0, no, return !" Affection prompt replies. 
Half wrested from her’ purpose, mute she 
stands, 

While all the daughter in her heart ex- 
pands. 

Thus the young bird that meditates its 
fli^t, [light, 

With ufttned plume, along the fields of 
The wide expanse with cowring neck sur- 
veys, [essays. 

And flirt t’ring fain would make its weak 
Now hope, now fear alternate fills its breast^ 
It looks behind— and sinks into its nest, 
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Lorenzo , after seducing Maria, 
dies : and the author indulges in the 
following moral strain : 

Behold this scene — this scene with wis- 
dom fraught, 

Calls from its airy flight each vagrant 
thought; 

Bids slow-pac'd Meditation hither move, 
And mourn the sorrows of disastrous love. 
Ye who yet feel the gen'rous warmth of 
youth, 

With glowing bosoms seek the fane of 
truth : 

Shall vice, shall folly quench th’ ethereal 
fire. 

That bids the soul to noble deeds aspire’ 
Vain pleasures pall, and noisy laughter 
cloys, 

Vice proves repellent to life’s purest joys. 
Hear, wisdom calls, and shall she call m 
vain ? 

Will ye, O youth, your noble pow'rs pro- 
fane ? 

Ignobly waste in infamy and shame, 

And the high birth right of a man disrlvjp ’ 
O'er sloth, o'er vice, with hearts exulting 
rise, , 

Gain fame's proud height, and virtue's fu- 
ture prize ; 

Fly to the walks where science pours her 
ray, 

To light your bosom, and to guide your 
w y ; 

On bright examples fix the youthful gaze, 
On men ennobled by vvoith's fondest 
piaise; 

Inhale tlii'ii fire, their deed*, divine renew. 
And hold the path by which they fame 
pursue. 

We noticed several errors of dic- 
tion, and some unmusical lines. A 
few we will enumerate tor the au- 
thor's future amendment. 

Giy pleasures, ever new, tn circling shed 
Their mildest influence round her graceful 
head. p- 12. 


Poetry • $€& 

This is tautology, and the epithet 
graceful is unskilfully used. 

Whether young morn, with scintillating ey*. 

ib. 

This is a new and a very inappropriate, 
image. 

Pursues Maria as ehe homeward strays. 

p. 16 / 

To stray implies a careless wander* 
ing, a devious and erratic course : but 
Maria is represented as hastening 
home, in con&quence of approaching 
night. Unfortunately it rimed with 

gaze, and therefore the author used 

it. 

Lorenzo, love, and joy— all ii forgot. 

p. 27. 

This is a grammatical error which ad- 
mits ot no extenuation. 

While mirror-hke the plain and dimple* 
flood. p. 64. 

An unauthorised and an inelegant 
word. 

When first my blushing eye your form' sur- 
veyed. p. 61. 

This is a phenomenon in nature which 
we never yet beheld. We have heard 
indeed of blushing up 40 the eyes, but 
a blushing eye is what we really can- 
not comprehend. In the event of 
another edition, the author will da 
well to amend these and several other 
parts of his volume. 

Of the smaller poems which are 
subjoined, it is not necessary to say 
much. They have no peculiar merit, 
nor are they conspicuous for any 
striking defect. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Lines on surveying the Space between 
Dov$h and Calais 

IJOW proud the thought, that this short 

* breadth of sea 

Should stay th' usurper's course ; who, at 
one nod, 

Can annihilate the pow’r of kingdoms, 

And make their sov’reigns bend the abject 
knee 

To his despotic throne.— Ill fated Swedes/ 

VFhereis the glory ?— where the solid fame ? 

Which Charles in toilsome bloody battle 
won ? 

pi4 he ambition’s course eager pursue, 


To buy the chains with which ye now are 
bound:— 

Y e who in Jiussia ' s clime, by nature form’d 
To bear hardships severe; if Peter a ghost 
Were to revisit this distracted world, 
Would not he s^art with horror at the sight, 
And cry with bitter scowl, “ Shame, shame, 
on ye?”— 

Where is the spirit which in Switzerland 
Once broke forth, and o’erturn'd fell ty- 
ranny ? * 

Immortal Tell, with thee and with thy cansct 
Expir’d all eager thirst for liberty.— 
Ignoble Frederick , if perchance tb f she 
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In airy Incorporeal texture 
Hovers around thy dastard, shame-crown'd 
head ; 

Say can thy conduct give his mind relief? 
Can ought console for Prussia's present 
woes ? 

Of all the continental train of states, 
Austria has most essay’d to lower 
Th* encroaching arbitrary pow’r of France: 
But nought avails, tho’ once in Asperne's 
plains, 

The fickle goddoss smil’d on Francis' arms. 
Britons t then hail ! for ye alone are left 
To carry on a single-handed fight 
Shew forth your wonted valour ’gainst the 
foe, 

And crush to earth the vile despoiler’s pow’r; 
Let nations know that Freedom still exists 
In this onr far-fam’d hospitable isle. 

April 1810 . A T. 


To k Lady weeping. 

QH sweet’s the tear that fills thine eye, 
v When call’d by Pity’s pensive sigh ; 
While o'er thy check it gently flows, 

It paints the dew-drop on the rose. 

Tho’ pale the tear, thy roseate hue 
Makes it delightful to the view. 


Survey the Idly on the pi mi. 

When gently sprinkled by the rain ; 
Mark how it droops, and seems to mourn, 
Yet cheerful rise at Sol’s return. 


When cares around the heart eutwine, 
Thus Hope extend-* her aid divine, 
Commands the asking heart to cheer. 
And wipes away affliction’s tear. 

Should stern Objection rend thv peace, 
And seem to bid each transport cease, 

O way that pow’r, celestial bom, 

Forbid thy soul in grief to mourn: 
Instruct thy heart in Heav’n to trust, 

And own its dispensations just. 

1810. A. K. ItusTicus. 


0 n a Sailor, lately condemned to be hung y 
receiving his Majesty’s Pardok. 

AS when the shipwieek’d mariner grasp- 

" i»g We, 

Upon some portion of his shatter’d hark, 

When howls the night in loudest tempests 
rife, 

And scowls the face of Heav’n in horrors 
dark: 

c ’ 

Beholds wKh wondering joy the dawn ap- 
pear 

In embryo* brightness thro’ the storms 
black shroud. 

Driving the tempest ’fore her chariot clear, 

Dispelling from the sky each angry cloud; 

And bursts upon his sight a happier sail, 

^Escap’d destruction in the general wreck; 

His thankful eyes the glad deliverance hail. 

While scarce he thinks yision is 991- 
ject.T 


Such strange emotions seiz'd /u> sinking soul, 
Condemn’d to die the death the laws de- 
creed ! 

When he beheld the blessed page unroll 
A gracious pardon, from his sentence 
freed. 

His mind with awful horrors overspread, 
And all the gloomy terrors of the grave, 
W ith joy unutter’d heard that blessing read. 
Which heavenly mercy to his misery gave. 

O Mercy ! thou of Heaven, the dearest boon 
That yet remains ’mong mortals here be- 
low, 

How oft when justice has pronounc’d the 
doom, 

Thy hand divine has warded off the blow ! 

If ought on earth can make us taste of. 
Heaven, 

And raise the song of praise from human 
kind, 

’Tisthec, thou gift divine ! to sinners given. 
To save them, when 10 endless death 
consign’d ! 

271 h Feb. 1810 . Nau tills. 

Pastorals. 

Attempted in the Manner of Shenstonc. 
No. I. 

VE lovers, so uprightly and young, 

W hose hearts never bitterly pine. 

Who ramble the woodlands among, 

Enrapt with their music divine : 

0 \ list to my sorrowful lay, 

To the tortures Pm forc’d to endure; 

But if you won’t hear what 1 say, 

Why that 1 cati’i help I am sure ! 

1 have liv’d, but alas ! all in vain — 

1 have stuck to the fair one 1 ohqse— 

I thought that she lov'd me again, 

For she always kept t.eadmg my toes ! 

My body ts scarlet and blue 

With the treatment I’ve often receiv’d; 
You may think the confession not true. 

If not — 1 am grossly deceiv'd ! 

At eve when the gentle gales blow, 

1 steal to her dwelling of clay ; 

And pressing her bosom of snow, 

Fall down on my marrows to pray : 

To beg she'll be friendly and kind, 

And yield to my tender desire; 

But she swears she was never inclin'd 
In the arms of a bard to expire ! 

I urge her to list to my strain, 

But the devil a word will she speak ; 

I beg her to solace my pain, 

But.this to her ladyship's Greek : 

With trouble confounded and sad 
1 pensively roam thro’ the dale. 

Then go to the cot of her dad, 

Tu blubber pay pittful tak* 
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Irfalk of my learning and wit— 

My skill in the verse-making line, 

1 fall in a desperate fit, 

And grumble and grunt like a swine : 

The mother, alarm’d at my case, 

Huns swift to the neighbouring stream ; 

Sprinkles water all over niy face, 

And thus puts an end to the dream. 

Awaken'd, as you may suppose, 

1 rush’d to the dark shady grove ; 

But, the last time, 1 fell on my nose, 

Which soon put a stop to my love : 

I call for the aid of my fair— 

Till echo grows sick of my voice. 

But, alas ! Dollalolla takes care 
To turn a deaf ear to my noise. 

1610. J.G. 

Elegy to my native Vale. 

J^ELIGIITFUL spot! still to my bosom 
dear : 

Dear as the stream that mantles round 
my heart, 

W here nature's complicated charms appear, 
Sad was the task from thy sweet scenes 
to part ; 

'Twas there the earliest spark 1 drew, 
frirst woo’d the muse in the ambrosial 
grov 

There hail’d the seasons as they rose anew, 
Which call’d my genius forth to sing its 
love. 

Enchanting vale' still nurtur’d by the Dart, 
Long may thy banks an ample product 
give ; 

May Heav’n its blessings to thy sons impart, 
And teach them still in happiness to live. 

Portray'd by fancy sweet thy seen#* appear, 
The hill, the dale, the river murm’ring 
sweet, 

The blooming beauties of the vernal year, 
That Flora strew’d beneath my youthful 
feet. 

Altho’ I’m doom’d to bid thy scenes adieu. 
And brave the frowns of hoary-headed 
care, 

Still shall my soul filial throb for you, 

And for thy welfare breathe the fervent 
pray’r : 

Extend thine arm, thou Great Almighty 
God ! 

Subvert thethreat’ning ills that may im- 
pend : 

O shield my kindred and their lov’d abode, 
For on thy goodness all our hopes de- 
pend : 

Give them that peace which thou alone 
const give, 

And in return our gratitude receive. 

1810 A.K. Bvsticvs. 


Love Letters to my Wipe. Bg 

J AM ES W OODHOUSE. 

LETTER XI. 

[Cont inued from page 224.] 

TyiTH manufacturers form’d by futile 
teste, 

Must more substantial traders bow, abas’d. 
Fishmongers soon must finally account— 
Butchers and poulterers meet their last 
amount— 

Confectioners as quickly close their books; 
And all the upper class of poisoning cooks 
No more could practise their pernicious 
skill, 

To spoil pure cates, and epicures to kill. 
Vintners and brewers look no longer big, 

But learn and labour both to plough and dig; 
Their wives and daughters useful arts begin. 
And make their lily fingers learn to spin. 
Either the flaxen thread or woollen twine. 
And teach their labouring hands to look 
like thine : 

While all that sell their articles retail. 
Venders of spirits, porter, wine, and ale, 
Must impious customs with vile callings 
leave, [weave ; 

And strive to thresh and winnow, card and 
Not coming curses — vending vicious news. 
But manufacturing or repairing shoes— 
Instead of keeping mints for novel oaths, 

Be making new or mending aged float hs— 
Their consorts, kind, such scenes of guilt 
forego, 

With female children learn to knit and sew; 
Their sons might exercisfe their mental 
parts 

In useful knowledge or mechanic arts-*?-* 
Then maugre, cursed creeds of wicked wits. 
That private vice yields public benefits, * 
In every place profaneness would be 
checkt— 

Hypocrisy experience no respect— 

No gluttony or drunkenness beguile. 

Or treach’rous trick supply the place of 
toil— 

No longer ignorance, indolence, or vice, 
Become one single reasoning creature’s 
choice ; 

But pure morality conspicuous stand 
In every law and custom of the land; 
Religion meet encouragement, in short 
The world must soon be much the better 
for’t. 

LETTER XII. 

Dear Hannah, 0 

Let not here the critic scoff. 
And try to strip my Muse’s feathers off, 

Nor join the drunkard’s and the glutton's 
train, 

To prove my rules and recipes are vain— 1 
My self denial as mere folly flout, 

Objecting triumphs of unconquer'd gout. 
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For tho’the piteous narrative was penn’d, 
When I with lions was in dungeon denn'd ; 
While there the first resolves my reason 
Wrought, 

'Midst misery's throbs and labyrinths of 
thought— 

My full, felicitous experience, now, 

Has crown'd my purpose and confirm'd my 
vow : 

Strict abstinence still blunts gout's pungent 
pangs, 

Tears out his talons and envenom'd fangs ; 
While warning to avoid all vicious whims. 
Which kilt man's comforts by disabling 
limbs. 

Who, that might wish to 'stablish fair 
pretence 

To wisdom, reason, or e'en common-sense, 
Would, for the sake of gratifying taste, 

Lay strength, and ease, and every comfort 
waste? 

And, to indulge in deleterious food, 
Encourage such a cruel, biting brood ! 

For moments of mere animal delights, 

Feel months of martyrdoms both days and 
nights ! 

Would, for such foolish, babe, and beastly 
ends, 

Ferplfxand pain their families and friends; 
Curtailing life and murdering mental pow’rs. 
With years of pain to purchase pleasant 
hours. 

But why should I express such strange 
surprise, 

And wonder mortals will remain unwise ? 
Will stupidly and blindly blunder so, 

As buyiug hours of bliss with years of woe. 
While we can find such multitudes of fools 
Becoming slaves of sin and Satan's tools- 
With wilful phrenzy, infinitely worse ! 

For life's frail joys incurring endless curse ! 
For momentary intervals of pleasure, 
Incurring misery without end or measure. 

This we remark with pain among the poor, 
Who waste on trifles all their little store ; 
Their little store of treasure and of time, 
Impairing spirits and increasing crime ! 
Treasure and time which might be better 
spent 

In cultivating talents Heav'n had lent. 

But when with more amazement we survey 
Wealth's sons and daughters in their im- 
, pious play, 

With wit and learning, sciences and arts, 
Wasting their time, and property, and parts, 
With eagefe haste in temporal pursuits, 

For folly's flow'rs and sin's more fatal fruits, 
tfthat can our intellectual sight perceive, 
Our heads discover or ^ur hearts believe, 
But that for trifles they resolve to sell 
Their bodies and their Souls to death and 
fceiir 


When God establish'd his primeval plan. 
He order'd what was best for beast and 
man; 

And the' the obvious meaning millions 

mi* s. 

The law 's as clear as light, and simply this : 
Tis Revelation’s call— *lis reason's cry; 

“ For lusts delight no sentient life destroy," 
Ev’n human wisdom dares this inference 
draw 

From universal nature's general, law, 

T r* ps, sh rubs, and plants to animals dispense 
All useful fond, and feasts for threefold 
sense ; 

Dispersing from their foliage, flow’rs, and 
fruit, ; 

All necessary things their rails can suit j 
While variously receiving ample pay 
From what all living creatures cast away. 
What animated nature spoils and spurns, 
To them becomes most bountiful returns. 
All meats receiv'd from animals or them, 
Thrown off in filthy ordure, fumes, phlegm, 
Poisonous to man and every beastly biood. 
Yields them rich nourishment— their no- 
blest food ! 
r 

Should m in, confin’d in artificial dome. 
Permit such filth m heaps about his home, 
Its foul effluvia would pollute the air, 
Damp all his pleasures, perfect health im- 
pair; 

But, scatter’d o’er his fields, the mischiefs 
cease, 

His comforts heighten, and his crops in- 
crease. 

The very vapours animals respire, 

Unfitted ther to feed their vital fire, 

Like richest anments in currents rise, 

To yield those benefactors fresh supplies. 
And thr^’ their leafy lungs, well-hltefd 
flow, 

In wholesome airy show'rs to all below : 
Thus purg'd and pure, return their tainted 
breath, 

And all the refuse cleanse, in life and death ; 
Like mutual friends affording mutual bread, 
Serving each other both alive and dead. 

Oh ! that mankind would this clear truth 
attend, 

Becoming mutual every fellow's friend, 
Then would the world be what its Maker 
meant, 

A course of pleasure and of pure content ! 
That was creative Wisdom’s first design, 
Nor can man’s skill improve the plan di- 
vine, 

For when the whole before its Maker stood. 
His Word announc'd that “ all was vety 
good 1" 

[To be continued .] 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society. 
rjpHE meetings on the 1st, 8th, and 
X 15th of March, were occupied 
in reading Dr. Herscbel’s supplemen- 
tary remaiks and illustrations of his 
former papeis, on the nature of co- 
loured concentric rings seen between 
object glasses. On the 22 d, a letter 
to the president from Mr. Knight was 
read on the functions of the leaves o £ 
trees. In this Mr. K. merely con- 
firmed opinions and observations 
which he made on this subject several 
years since, namely, that the leaves of 
trees perform the same functions as 
the lungs of animals; that grafts of 
trees perish as soon as the parent 
stock, from the inability of the leaves 
to perform their office, and support 
the increased circulation of a young 
and healthy stock ; and that conse- 
quently a rich soil and augmented 
nourishment to the roots of such tices 
rather accelerate than protract their 
decay. This theory of the perishable 
nature of grafts, Mr. K. now consi- 
ders as sufficiently established on the 
Mire giouud of physical demonstra- 
tion. 


Royai. Academy. 

. Lectures on Printing. 

M R. Fuselli has read his lecture 
on Invention in painting, which 
embraces whatever is represented by 
form and colour, the physical ele- 
ments of the art, and by character and 
action, its moral properties. Inven- 
tion, which implies something to be 
found, bus been vulgarly confounded 
with the almighty act of Creation. 
Every work of art should constitute a 
whole, should fullv and essentially 
tell its own tale, and its most valuable 
incident. It should constitute a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end, nor 
dissipate the force of its plan in epi- 
sodes. The learned pi ofessor dilated 
on the various species of subjects 
which call forth Invention and ex- 
eicise the pencil, illustiating each by 
well told and judicious examples from 
the works ot distinguished masters, 
and concluding with the epic, the 
loftiest subject that can exercise 
tlie painter's powers. II* entered 
Universal Mac. Yol. XIII. 


into a deserved and lively^ ridicule of 
that corrupt adoption of allegory and 
those pedantic emblems which are in- 
efficient substitutes for Invention. He 
expatiated on the failure of the great 
masters in adopting a standard of 
form, and on their having only agreed 
in insignificant emblems of the per- 
fections and attributes of the Deity. 
He censured the erroneous opinion 
of Rafaelle Mengs, that the perfect 
idea of form in the redeemer, might 
l>e constituted from the perfections of 
the divinities exhibited in the antique 
statues of Deities whose characters 
directly militated against the benig- 
nant, meek, humble ** Man of Sor- 
iows." He treated on those negative 
works which, insipid in themselves, 
are ennobled by the skill of the artist, 
on those that are merely ornamental, 
and on that portraituie which repre- 
sents the mere exterior likeness, un- 
dignified by character, which ranks it 
between history and the drama., He 
concluded with descanting on that 
direct delineation of individual na- 
ture in landscape, which unlike the 
elevated performance of Titian, pre- 
sent only particular spots, mid are 
sign idea ntly call ed — Views. 

Mr. Fuselli’s last lecture was upon 
Composition, and its assistant and 
interpreter. Expression. Their con- 
stituent elements he explained with 
the precision of an enlightened pro- 
fessor, in language animated and en- 
i idled by bold and impressive figures, 
the progen) of a vigorous and fertile 
fai\py. lie judiciously exemplified 
bis various positions from vai ious per- 
formances of the distinguished old 
masters, and the tahsmunie energy of 
his descriptions placed tlieii glowing 
canvass before the intellectual eves 
of his absorbed auditory. iy lan- 
guage, his last was the chastest, this 
the most impressive of his discourses*. 
As a lecturer on paintingsMr. Fuselli 
is learned, discriminating, compie* 
heusive in his attainments, glows 
with and inspires enthusiasm for his 
admirable ai t. Hisstylc is masculine, 
but like the fiame of a vigorous 
beau, it U sometimes decked iu ex- 
travagant ornament. Sti ipped of this, 
he would resemble the powerful and 
2 Ii 
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nobly formed Gladiator, every part of 
whom is energy and grace. Some cri- 
tics however* will allow him none of 
the latter, and that he rather resembles 
ibefierceLaocoon, raging and writhing 
in every part with^afn justly inflicted 
on him by the stiue of legitimate cri- 
ticism. But truth Ties in the middle; 
and in my hutttbje opinion, the learned 
Professor’s lectures, like his best pic- 
tures, bear the powerful impress of 
genius: and when the criticising 
sons oi gehius present his faults for 
condemnation, be it said to the best 
of them, what the wisest and best of 
characters said to the accusers of a 
female unfortunate , — ** Let him thdt 
is without fault cast the first stone.’* — 
At the conclusion Mr. Fuseli i was de- 
servedly greeted with three loud and 
long peals of applause. 


Society of Antiquaries. 

A N account of the Eat l of Cum- 
berland’s expedition to the 
Azores was read to this society ; but it 
contained no new facts of particular 
importance, except so far as it pioved 
the early supetiority of the British 
navy. 

Part of a very accurate description 
of Rippon-minster was also read, irt 
which it was alledged that at least a 
wing of this church was built prior to 
the Norman Conquest. 

Society fouBettetung theCon- 
dition of Climbing Boys. 

F ROM these it appears that by 
substituting a mechanical mode 
of cleansing chimneys-, and by watch- 
ing the conduct of the masters, and 
noticing any acts of tyranny aud op- 
pression that have come to its know- 
ledge, it has certainly somewhat 
lessened the sufferings of these poor 
infants; and bv the invention of a 
machine by which more than ten 
thousand flues have been cleaned in 
the metropolis, has proved to the 
public, that the operation may gene- 
rally be performed without climbing 
boys. The committee states in one 
of its reports, that it has explored 
scenes of distress which none 'can bear 
without pain, and which few could 
Vcutccive could exist in this country. 
It hat lately been ascertained that, to 
the disgrace of those who are con* 


cerncd 9 female infants , in some parts 
of the country, have been employed 
in this painful and destructive ope- 
ration. Many a melancholy instance 
is to be found in the reports, but the 
following is a more recent instance 
than any which have been published, 
and being accompanied by the legal 
attestation of a Coroner’s Inquest, de- 
serves to be made known. 

On Friday morning, the 24th of 
November last, Lewis Realy, a chim- 
ney-sweeper's boy, about eight years 
•of age, was sent up a chimney in the 
house of his mistress, Susannah W r hit- 
field., in Little Shire- Lane; near 
Tern pie- Bar. After ascending the 
first part of the flue, he came down, 
and objected to climbing it the second 
time. His mistress and the journey- 
man, John Best, then ordered him to 
make a second attempt, which he ac- 
cordingly did; this happened about 
ten f o’clock. He remained in the 
chimney a considerable time, and 
then a boy, William Best, went up 
and tried to pull him down bv the 
legs; this not succeeding* Duncan 
ascended another flue which commu- 
nicated, hut could not extricate Lewis 
Realy, though he leceived fioin him 
his cap and scraper. At a quarter 
past one, William Herring, a btick- 
layer, was sent for, who biokc an open* 
ing into the flue, through whh h the 
body of the poor hoy, then dead, was 
taken. He had been completely 
jammed in the chimney. It appears, 
the only notice of this cruel trans- 
action was, that John '"Best, the 
journeyman, was discharged from 
Mrs. Whitfield’s set vice, at the in- 
stance of the coroner !M 

The inquest was held at the Punch 
Bowl in Hemlock-court, Ship-yard, 
St. Clement’s, when the following ver- 
dict was delivered : — “ Dead through 
very- great negligence of Mrs. Whit- 
field, and her journeyman, John Best, 
in not sending for proper assistance 
to extricate the deceased out of the 
chimney flue whilst living.” 

The Society in their report, recom- 
mend the following chimney-sweeper* ' 
as using * machines -.—Richard John- 
son, 4 , Baldwin’s Gardens; George 
Smart, Ordnance- Wharf, Westmin- 
ster-Bridge; Robert Smart, 15, Bell- 
alley, Colemau-street; Benjamin Wat- 
son, Portlaad-str.* Cavendish-square. 
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Wernerian Natural History correspond to the principles of the 
Society. geognosy of Werner, 

f'lTMIE Rev. Drl Macknight had laid Professor Jameson read some ob* 
A before thehva sketch of the mi- servations on the universality of rock 
neralogy of the highlands bf Scotland, and metalliferous formations previous 
from the Pass of Leny to Balahelish. to his account of a particular formation 
The general rock ib this tract is mica of lead ore, found within fifteen miles 
slate with its usual subordinate beds, of Dunkefd, in Perthshire* muchre-*. 
such as granular limestone, horn- sembling that at Strontian, in Argyle- 
blende slate, &c. It contains also, shire. The secretary read someTiew 
in some districts, beds and veins of and interesting observations on the 
leadglancc, and indications of iron- natural history of the common Green- 
glance. Beyond Zyndrnin, the mica land whale, bv Mr.Wflliam Scoteshto, 
flatc approaches to' Gneiss till we pass jun. of Wbit%, with % correct draw** 
In verouran, where selenite appears. In ing. 
the neighbourhood of King's House, — - 

newer granite, feldspar, porphyry, and French National Institute . 1 
horustone are found: and tlie adja- r |"M!E class of history and ancient 
cent country, as might be expected A literature, has proposed the fol- 
from these rocks in their decomposi- lowing as a prize dissertation r— • 
tion, presents for many miles, an tin- ** What were the people who inhabit- 
usual aspect of bleakness and sterility, ed Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, 
Glencoe, which is Singularly interest- at the different epochs of history an*' 
ing both in a picturesque and in ami* teripr to *A.I). 410? Determine the 
neralogieal point of view, consists of position of the capital cities inhabited 
hornstoue and compact feldspar,* in by these people, and the extent of’ 
beds subordinate to the primitive territory which they occupied. Trace 
rocks, and capped with porphyry. At the successive changes that took place 
the bottom of Glencoe, mica slate in consequence of the divisions of 
again appears covered with the forma- the Gauls into province*-/* The prize 
tion of clay slate, which affords the will be a gold medal of l *>00 francs, 
well known quarries of Balahelixh. The memoirs may.be written in Latin 
Thus it appears that the i dative po- or French, and are tf> be transmitted to 
sitions of the great formations which the secretary of the Institute at Paris, 
occur in the highlands of Scotland, on or before the 1st of April, 1811. 

VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

With Notices respecting Ahn of Letters, Artists , and Works 
in Hand, Spc. <Jj c. 

T HE Life of the late Mr. T. Hoi- from, and illustrative of the Prophe- 
ctoft is preparing for the press; cic> of Daniel and the ancient types* 
the earlier port of this was dictated bv of the Old Testdmdnt, many of which 
himself, during his last illness ; but were from the first, indicative of the 
the portion he was unable to finish, present opening Signs of the times/* 
has been drawn up by a literary gen- Translations of the Medea and Oo 
tleman, many years in habits of inti- tavia of Seneca, with other Poems, 
xnary with the deceased. original and translated, hv a member 

A work upon the prophecies, cota- of Trinity College, Cambridge, will 
taining a very original and striking soon be ready for publication, 
view of them, is now in the press, en~ The 'Rev. Henry Rowe, rector of 
titled “ Revival of the Roman and Ringshali, Suffolk, lineally descended 
Greek Empires, being Observations from Nicholas Rowe, Esq. has in the 
on -the Prophet Daniel’s Metallic press, Fables in verve, to make one 
Image, the Interpretation of whose large volume octavo, embellished with 
form was to make known that which thirty engravings, 
was to happen in the latter days; also A new edition of Dr. RussclPs 3lw* 
an investigation of those parts of the tory of Modern Europe, continued 
Apocalypse as it appears to be derived , to the Treaty of Amiens, by Dt> 

9R 3 
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Coote, will be published in a few, 
days. 

Charles A. £}tq& f }ias in the 
press, a foolscap. fivo, volume. Tales 
if Rjomance, witji , other poems. , 

, r A ,Xyricaf|lroein in two parts, en- 
titled the Genius of the Thames, will 
juqrtty, appear frqip the pen of Mr., 
Peajpppk, the cjlassicai author of a 
ppejm op the lip ms of Palmyra. 

' Tlie 0 thi rd part of Mr. Cobb’s Pre- 
c Sji)W aud Pupi(, is. ii^, the, ncqss, cou- 
tqjuing an etyinplyglqil abrngnalytical 
elucidation pf ^ynbntqgpi|s words in 
the* English language; and a new ; 
edition of his German and English 
Dialogues; and of Extracts from the 
besf German Authors for translating* 
into English. 

. Thp lovers of Walton and of Ang- 
ling will soon be gratified with an ex- 
act reprint of the first edition of the 
Cjppipiete Angler; the plates will be 
c^u^tely engraved on silver, and 
tfp* ppnting be executed in a style of 
corrssnpiiding beauty. The number 
printed will be limited. The rarity 
of the first edition of this favourite 
work is not its only, nor its chief re- 
commendation ; it is, most valuable as 
being the earliest specimen of that 
stile of writing, and really curious as 
it differs from all«.the other editions 
in having only two persons engaged 
in the dialogue, Piscator and Viator, 
whereas, every subsequent edition has 
three persons, Piscator, Viator, and 
Anceps. 

' Lackington, Allen, and Co/s Cata- 
logue, wifi, we understand, be ready 
for delivery in a few days ; it is said to 
be particularly lich jn, rare and curi- 
ous books, and some alterations which 
hav*e been made in the arrangement 
of the classes, afford the greatest fa- 
cility of reference to those who are in 
the habit of consulting the catalogue 
of that stupendous library. 

The Pleasures of Possession, a poem, 
by Mr. Verral, Surgeon, of Seaford, 
is in the'press. It will form an in-, 
teresting counterpart to the Pleasures 
of Memory and* Hope, and those who 
have seen it speak of it as a poem of 
equal, if not superior, merit. 

The Life of Thomas Paine is in 
hand and nearly completed, by Clio 
Ricfynan. This work will be an im- 
partial and comprehensive memoir of 
th&tgreat mam 


No. XX. of Britton's Architectural 
Antiquities, contains. seven engravings 
of Eoslyn, chapel jq Scotland: with 
historical and descriptive accounts of 
Waltham Abbey Church, and He- 
dingham Castle. The author an* 
noupc^s his iutentjon of devoting 
more plates to elucidate the archi- 
tecture of that very singular chapel ; 
and accompany the, same with an am- 
ple historical account. Among the 
numerous examples of Aprieut Ar- 
chitecture already bought tbiwaid in 
tb/? first and second volumes of Mr. 
Bptton’s wo;k r that in the present 
number is the singular, complex, 
ap4 capriciously fanciful. Its style is 
calculated to puzzle all the antiquaiiart 
system-mongers ; and those who are 
desirous of judging of buildings ra- 
ther by theoretic principles, than by 
facts and historical deductions. 

The Medical Student and Prac- 
titioner will soon receive, from the 
able pen of Dr. G. H. Toulmin, of 
Wolverhampton, a work under the 
title of Elements of the Practice of 
Medicine. 

Miss Mary Houghton has a work in 
the press, in three volumes, entitled 
Mysteries of the Forest. 

Miss Lucy Aik in has in the pness. 
Epistles on the Character and Con- 
dition of Women in various Ages and 
Nations, with other poems. 

A General History and Survey of 
London and Westminster, founded 
principally upon Strype’s edition of 
Stowe, with introductions, notes, and 
supplements, bringing down the whole 
to the present time, in one volume^ 
royal quarto, will soon be ready for 
publication., 

Mr. Carlisle,»Secretary to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, has made con- 
siderable progress in a Topographical 
History of Ireland, which has been 
some time under his hands. 

Dr. William Muller, Lieut, of the 
Royal German Engineers, author of 
several works on Military and Mathe- 
matical Science, has in the press a 
new work, Entitled the Elements of 
the Art of War, &rc. &c. illustrated 
by notices of the most famous battles, 
the most remarkable sieges, and other 
celebrated and memorable operations* 
and about one hundred maps and 
plans, in three volumes. 
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A Grammar of the Art of War, an 
the lame plan at the Grammars of 
Geography, Commerce, History, Law, 
.Geometry, Philosophy, apd Religion* 
h in the. press. 

The White Ladies, or Memoirs of 
Ithe Ingram Family, 4 Worcestershire 
fjtpry, a novel, in three large volumes, 
is, preparing for* the press, by Mr. 
RyerJcy, the translator o,f Machiavelli’s 
Prince. 

Extracts from the Diary of a Lover 
of Literature, comprising a series of 
Critical Observations on eminent 
\Vorks, literary Anecdotes and Com 
versations, Excursions through pic- 
turesque Parts of this Island, &:c. &p. 
is in the press. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition 
of the Biographia l.)ramatica,or Com- 
panion to the Playhouse, is at press, 
in two \olumes, octavo, to which a 
third volume will be added by Mr., 
Stephen Jones, the former editions 
being conducted by the late Mr. Isaac 
Reed. This thiid volume will contain 
the great accession .of plays that have 
been acted, or published without be- 
ing performed, within the last twenty- 
live years. 

The Bishop of St. David's has pre- 
pared for pviblication, Rudiments of 
Hebrew Grammar; and Sefecta loca 
ad Mess him pertineatia , which will 
shortly be published. 

A new edition ofMaundrel’s Jour- 
ney from Aleppo to Jerusalem, with 
Bishop Clayton's Journey from Grand 
Cairo, with fifteen plates, is neatly 
ready for publication. 

The Fiist Class of the Dutch In- 
stitute have lately added to their cor- 
responding members. Dr. Olbers, of 
Bremen; Spengel, of Halle; llauy, of 
Paris; Thunberg, of Upsal ; and our 
countrymen Messrs. Nicholson, and 
Arthur Young. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, &C. 

The excellent plan proposed by the 
Calcographic Society for the encou- 
ragement of the Art of Engraving, 
has received the high sanction of his 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
whose love for the fine arts reflects as 
much honour on his taste, as his moral 
worth and manners do on his heart.— 
Sir J, Leycester and Mr. T. Hope also 
merit the thanks of the society gud 


the country at large, for their action* 
espousal or this useful and Advanta- 
geous establishment, 

Mr* Owen has finished a half-length 

icture of a female, which rivals the 
, est productions of Sir P. Lely,, It ss 
for 8 ir J. Leycester’s charming gal- 
lery of British masters, which helm 
enhanced by a richly-coloured picture 
of infancy, by Mr* Thomson, and a 
chef-d’oeuvre of the famous Gains- 
borough. 

On the Jubilee Day (35th October 
last), r a couple of small bells were 
tnade.to ring by means of The Eleetrie 
Column , lately invented by Mr.PeLuc 
of W indsor.— It is conjectured, that a 
small clapper may, by this Column , be 
kept in motion for > years together* 
without stopping: if so, not only 
might the Jubilee Day ,haye been 
celebrated by the ringing of miniature 
, bells, but the whole jubilee year.—* 
Sou Id this contrivance be brought to 
that state of perfection which it is sup* 
posed it may be in time, many persons, 
there is little doubt, who do not con- 
sider the subject philosophically, will 
be led into an error, by imagining, 
that the Perpetual Motion is at last dis- 
covered. The principal obstacle to the 
continuance of the motion, through 

the changes of the atmosphere, ap« 
pekrs to be the want of a very accurate 
insulation of some parts of the ap* 
paratus. 

A Gentleman, near Kendal, who 
owns a quarry iu one of the most 
mountainous districts, has discovered 
a substitute for stone pencils hitherto 
used foi wiitingupon slates, and which 
were brought from Holland in abun- 
dance till the late decrees of France 
were strictly enforced. The West- 
morland stone is said to be of a supe- 
rior quality to that of Holland, and 
the proprietor has likewise a machine 
for cutting these pencils in a circular 
form. • 

The black pepper plant thrives re- 
markably well in the Botanic (garden 
at St. Vincent, under the care of Dr. 
Alexander Anderson; and has been 
producing fruit there some time. The 
Doctor finds it a plant of more easy 
cultivation than he bad imagined. He 
has likewise collected a considerable 
quantity of tloves. 

A correspondent of the Philosophic 
cal Journal states, that camphor is 
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contained in considerable proportion that a pastd" fs Immediately formed, 
jti^heseedk ofcarroway; one potfnd which may be f pbt in an earthen jar, 
of seed yielding about tour oitnee* of or in a barrel, till filled 'by repeating; 
oil, and half an ounce of cam phot/. . the same process, It is then to be 
' 8ef eral eentlemen of. the townand closed, and kept in a cool place- till 
vicinity of Bradford, in Yorkshire, wanted. When It is to be distilled, 
have formed themselves into a “Lite- this aromatic pastie is to be put info 
rary and Philosophical Society,™ hav- die body of the still, with twice its 
ingpurMl&ld a library, &c. Ac. height of water. Any season of the 
* The University of Glasgow has lately year will serve for this operation.— 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Hence it arises, that all plants, being 
Lawson Mr. Kelly, Master of the Aca- well salted, need only to be distilled 
detny in Ffusbury-square, London, on when wanted, and may thus be used 
account of his publications on Nau- while ail their medical virtues are 
tical Astronomy, and other useful perfection.” 

sciences. The testimonial of merit * Mdss substituted fir Wool in stuffing 
presented on this occasion was signed Beds* Furniture, and Garrments.-t- In 
®y tbeRev.Dr.Maskelyne, Astronomer the A mi ales da Chunk it has been re- 
Royal ; Dr. Herschell, Dr. Hutton, and cently observed, that “ the dearness of 
several other eminent mathematicians wool, and more particularly the pro- 
and distinguished literary characters, perty it has of imbibing putrid mias- 
Thc scarcity of gold and silver has mata, and propagating contagious dis- 
led to the invention at Berlin of a me- ^orders, had suggested the idea of sup- 
tallic composition, denominated as plying its place, in beds, by the hiipnnm 
ealdarium , because it is said to lie aa crisputn , a kind of moss of moderate 
imitation of the metal so called by the length, and rather of a fragrant smell. 
Romans. Utensils of this metal exactly MrJsengard.inspectorofdirectcontri- 
resemble gold, are neither tarnished butions at Savonne, has sent to theSo- 
by use, nOr pernicious to health, <»nd ciety of Encouragement a specimen of 
is sold at the rate of Is. per ounce. this moss, taken from a mattrass th;it 
His Royql Highness the Prince of has been in lise for some years, with a 
Wales has made a magnificent present paper, in which he relates the methods 
to the University of Oxford, throu£tyr of preparing it ioi domestic purposes, 
their Chancellor, Lord Grenvilft^tfj In consequence of this, M. Bouiiat 

• He has requested the Noble Laid to has d»av n iv a rc-poi t, in which ihe 

present to that learned body, in his inconveniences and advantages wlii* h 
name, the whole of the tescued might anse from the proposal are 

out of the ruins of Herculaneum, justlv es f imatcd. An intelligent army 
which were presented to him by the physician, writing on this subject. 
King of Sicily, together with tho«e s?i>s, ‘ A gient number of patients 
which hiaRoyal flightless has been the labouring under fevers, all of a ucr- 
means of obtaining by his own ex- vous kind, in fhc v French hospital at 
ertions, together with all the fruits of Genoa, convinced me 'that the bed- 
the laliours employed in recovering ding of the sick is of itself sufficient 
the text. The learned body have cx- to render the slightest disoider com- 
pressed their most lively gratitude for plicated; as it is generally acknow- 
this most gracious mark of his ulten- [edged that wool imbibes contagion, 
tion. And, we have no doubt, but and propagates it, which dangerous 
that the ingenuity and industry of properties vegetable substances hap- 
their best scholars will be employed piiy do not possess. This moss, in 
in still furthei bringing to light the Italy, collected from beech trees, 
contents of the treasures they have beaten like ffock, does not retain 
received. moisture, or form into lumps as they 

# Salting of Flowers* r— The following do; it is little liable to decay, and 
Is given as an improved mode of pre- costs only the price of labour, so that 
serving these vegetables. “TakeSlbs. four mattresses made with this moss 
of roses, rub them for two or three will cost less than one of wool. To pro 
minutes with lib. of common salt; serve its fragrance, it is only necessary 
the flowers being bruised by the fric- to dry it in the shade. Neither sweat 
tion of the salt, yield their juice, so nor urine produces any fermentation ia 
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this moss $ be, however, recommends 
the steeping of it in -lime-water, to 
prevent it from germinating. Ac- 
cording to the poets, however, the 
idea of using moss for bedding does 
not appear to be new ; and though it 
may be advantageously adopted in 
many cases, any thiugMifte a general 
use would soon rerktccrhKi adequate 
supply impracticable^ << > 

France. 

In the vestibule of the public li- 
bi •ary at C reticule, tiie busts of the 
nii't Dauphins that reigned in Dau- 
pi;iny have lately been placed. 

J)r. Louis Valentin, Member of the 
Academy and Medical Society of Mar- 
seilles, lias publicly called upon the 
French nation to bestow on Dr. Ed- 
ward Jenuer a reward woilhy the ser- 
vices which he has rendcied mankind; 
and he recon; mends the medical so-, 
cietics of France to place the bust of 
Dr. .Tenner by the side of that of Hip - 
pocratt s. 

A French Journal remarks, that it 
has been observed, that, in 1806, at 
the moment of the dreadful eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, all the other .vol- 
canos, with which we are acquainted, 
vomited an increased quantity of 
flame. This was the case with Etna, 
Ilecla in Iceland ; and some volcanos, 
supposed to be extinguished, awoke 
with new fury. The communication 
of volcanos with each other is not 
doubtful; but how is the electrical 
fluid conveyed > — By subterranean 
passages, or by the medium of the 
atmosphere?. 

A new method of preparing extract 
of opi u m has been published i n France, 
by which its offensive smell and ma- 
lignant qualities are, in a great mea- 
sure, destroyed. The method is this: 
Macerate 24 ounces of opium in rain- 
water for five days; then boil for a 
quarter of an hour with two pounds of 
pulverized charcoal ; strain and clarify 
with the white of an egg; and, by 
evaporation, twelve ounces of extract 
will be obtained. 

Germany- 

The Austrian Government has pro- 
posed the following prize-questions, 
relative to substitutes for various 
fcreigoarticles it} the Materia Medica, 
tfu.— • What indigenous pr European 


productions, distinguished by specific 
effects, may be substituted for those 
now brought from. India? - A substi- 
tute for campbor, for Peruvian baric* 
for senna, jalap,, and ipecacuanha* 
and fdr opium.-*— Five hundred dollars 
is the prize for each of these ques- 
tions. 

M. de Luc, of Gottingen, some 
years since contrived a travelling ba- 
rometer, which was highly approved. - 
Dr. Schultes has recently invented a 
new instrument of this description* 
which may be placed horizontally or 
vertically, without suffering the air to 
penetrate into the interior cavity. 

M.Lampadius, of Fribourg, has di*» 
covered a method of condensing va- 
pours in distillation, more _ rapidly 
titan has yet been done, by means of 
a disk, attached to the tube of the 
still, which has the figure of a lens 
ilattened as much as possible, and is 
made of copper, and produces a much 
better effect than the worms used for 
that purpose. 

M. Geitner produces, by the aid 
of vai ious substances drawn from the 
green shells of horse-chesnuts, very 
beautiful yellow and brown colours, 
w hie h are found to stand both on 
woollens and silks, tho^glrthe stuffs 
have been wetted and wrung out, and 
some of them even washed in caustic 
liquids. 

Christopher Hecren, organ-builder/ 
at Gottcsbuhren, in Westphalia, has 
invented a loom, which performs all 
the operations of its&lf, without the 
weaver's intervention, it sets the 
treadles in motion ; throws the shuttle, 
and stops it at the opposite side; 
loosens the web when a certain portion 
is finished, and winds the cloth upon 
the axle. Every thing is thus kept in 
proper order, and the piece of stuff is 
smoothed when it is finished. Au 
index, attached to the machine, shows 
at any time the number of ells that 
are woven. * 

Many Indies of Munich have learned 
to knit without needles. A, person 
named Neliisen, also, teaches tin? art 
in the Bavarian capital ; but the knit> 
ters can only knit breadthways, and 
not circularly. 

M. Degen, of Vienna, some months 
since noticed, on account of hisraisingl 
himself in the air, having found that 
his weight exceeded the % power of his 
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machinery by 84 pounds, conceived 
the idea os combintsghis first machine 
with anair-balloon. The experiments 
.he has since made, before a numerous 
.company in the Erater, have been 
completely successful. He dew, at 
leasure, in alldirections ; and, while 
e raised and lowered himself, the 
balloon appeared to follow him spon- 
taneoosly which ever way he turned. 
The diameter of the latter was 19 feet 
5 inches; and, after deducting the 
weight of the manager, and his flying 
machine,the balloon possessed a power 
equal to 32 pounds. 

As some compensation to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin, when the 
French carried off the antique busts, 
&c. the French government intends 
to send it casts of the same, taken off 
with care. 

A remarkably large parabolic lens 
was recently purchased at Vienna, for 
the French government, made at 
Gratz, in Styria, by Rospine, a cele- 
brated mechanist, for some alchemist*. 
It was not cast, but softened by heat, 
and bent over a parabolic mould.— 
Several pieces were broken before he 
succeeded, so that it cost originally 
from 300 to 1200 guineas. It is three 
feet three inches in diameter, and of 
eight feet four inches focus; com- 
posed of two pieces of glass, united 
together by an iron hoop, so as to 
< form a hollow vessel capable of hold- 
ing 80 or 90 quarts of spirit of wine, 
it burned a diamond in a few seconds, 
and fused platina in a few minutes. 
—A button of platina, weighing 29 
grains, was melted by it, and made in 
part to boil. The diameter of the 
focus does not appear to exceed four 
lines. It weighs 550lbs. avoirdu poise. 

Two new institutions are on foot at 
Katisbon 5 f the first, an Academy for 
Design; the second, an Office for 
Succour on account of the fires that 
happened during the Austrian bom- 
bardment, in April 1809, when, among 
the buildings damaged, were 37 be- 
longing to religious societies, and 
eight belonging to the city, with pri- 
vate houses^making i$4inall. Twenty 
houses are already rebuilt ; but not so 
the churches of St. Paul and St.Clare, 

, the convent of that name, arid the 
hospital of St. Catherine. 

Proposals have been published at 
Vienna, relative to * Miscellany of 
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Asiatic Learning, to be entitled “ The 
Mines* of the East.” This journal will 
include whatever relates to the East ; 
translations, dissertations, observa- 
tions, annunciations, extracts, notices, 
descriptions, drawings, and composi- 
tions of every kind. The journal will 
be written'fttlO$*man ; but other lan- 
guages wiifbrddmitted, viz. English, 
Italian, Spanish, and Latin. All arts 
and sciences will be included, even 
politics and theology. 

At the evacuation of Clagenfurth, 
inCarinthia, the French, while em- 
ployed in destroying a ravelin, found 
a serpent of immense size, which 
wounded several persons before they 
succeeded in killing it. This reptile 
weighed 65 pounds. 

Italy . 

. By a decree of the government of 
Lucca, a School of Sculpture is to 
be established at Carrara, to which 
revenues will he granted for found- 
ing prizes, and for assisting young 
sculptors. 

Canova, the celebrated sculptor, 
has erected a funeral monument to 
the memory of his friend and fellow- 
citizen Giovanni Volpats, an eminent 
engraver. It consists of a beautiful 
marble tablet, sculptured in demi 
relievo, representing a striking por- 
trait of the artist, £ rendship, seated 
before him, mourns the loss she has 
sustained. The bust is placed on a 
cippus, or the shaft of a column, sup- 
ported by a simple pedestal, and 
adorned with a garland. Friendship, 
being personified by a young and 
beai^tiful female, in a pensive and 
sorrowful attitude, is rawing to her 
eyes a corner of her garment. The 
drapery is well contrived, and, not- 
withstanding its numerous folds, shows 
the contours of the figure. It is to be 
placed in the vestibule of the church 
of the Apostles. By an imperial de- 
cree, the Museum of Sculpture, at 
Turin, is to be restored. M. Spalla 
has been appointed director and sculp- 
tor to the Emperor, with a pension of 
6000 francs. 

M. Fabroni has produced a simple 
contri vance for transforming any good 
common balance into a hydrostatic 
balance. It it a moveable column, 
which, being placed in a vessel proper 
for the purpose, beneath any l&ftncd 
whatever, provided it be exact, ren* 
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ders it capable of giving it specific 
gravity, without the necessity of re- 
curring to the extraordinary and ex- 
pensive methods with which the ma- 
chines, now called hydrostatics, are 
attended. 

M. Gonzatfi has discovered a liquid 
which instantaneously extinguishes 
fire, which has been proved bv some 
recent experiments at Venice, when 
some resiii and oil weie set fire to, 
which a few drops of this liquid ex- 
tinguished, without having behind 
the least trace of fire. Billets of wood, 
besmeared with pitch and resin, and 
afterwards dipped in this liquid, re- 
sisted the action of the hottest fire 
several hours. It is probable that a 
solution of alum, pot ash, and vitriol, 
is one of the ingiedients which he 
u-es. 

Prince Eugene, the vice-roy, and 
his ron«ort, in October last, visited 
the ruins of the ancient Pompeia, ac- 
companied bv Chevalier Aiditti.^vho 
presented them with several pieces of 
ancient pitch, a vessel full of wlieSN, 
a piece of coral, several beautiful 
paintings, ami a lump of baked eaith 
in the form of a loaf, and bearing a 
Gatin inscription. '1’his lump was 
covered with a very fine varnish, or 
vitrification, which gave it a silvery, 
or pearly appearance. Their Majesties 
having expressed adesirc to have sc me 
of the ruins dug up under their own 
inspection, the workmen had the good 
fortune to find seveial pieces of money, 
a quantity of hrun/es, a very fine vase, 
and an urn for wine: some articles 
formed of bones ; a quantity of glasses 
of various shapes and dimensions, and 
paiticularly a number of vases, im- 
propetiy called Etruscan, on which 
were Latin inscriptions. On the same 
occasion their Majesties found some 
woiks in marble; some comic masks, 
adorned with has reliefs and weights 
.marked with cyphers in the upper 
parts. 

Hitherto only a single subterranean 
apartment, improperly called a Can - 
Unu , hud been exploicd, but which 
ought to have been called Crypto 
Portico. In the recent researches, one 
was discovered consisting of several 
stories; it is remarkable for haying a 
pipe or tube of stucco, placed in a 
comer, intended as a conveyance for 
smoke. This discovery might set the 

Universal Mao. Vol. XIII. 
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question at rest, whether the ancients 
were acquainted with the me of vents 
or chimneys, for carrying off spoke ? 
In the same apartments were also 
found several pieces of marble and 
alabaster, valuable on account of the 
has reliefs and inscriptions with which 
they are adorned. Their Majesties 
aftei wards proceeded into a triclinium » 
or dining apartment, recently dis- 
covered ; its walls are covered with ex- 
q ti isite paintings, representing fishes, 
birds, and game of all kinds. Here 
are three couches of mason woik, in 
the highest preservation, being the 
beds on which the ancients rested 
during their meals. Adjoining tothese 
beds, there still exists* a marble foot, 
which must have.served for a support 
for the tabic on which the dishes were 
placed. The necessary orders for ex- 
posing these discoveries to public 
view, were issued before the departure 
of their Majesties. 

Russia. 

Several marbles, with Sclavonic in- 
scriptions, were discovered in J7Q2, 
amoug the ruins of Phanagoria, stating 
that a Russian prince, Glied of 
Tinuktoiolran, had caused the extent 
of the (‘immeiian Bosphorus to be 
measured in 1(>(B: hence Count Mus- 
sin Puschkin published, in 1794, Ilis- 
toi ical Researches on the geographical 
situation of the principality of Tinuk- 
torokan. Alexei Nicolai Oleiuin, 
Counccllor of State, has published a 
letter on the same subject, addressed 
to the Count, in which he describes, 
among others, five manuscripts of 
Nestor, the most ancient historian of 
Russia. 

Sweden . 

The King has not only repealed the 
prohibition to import French and 
banish books, but also restored the 
liberty of the press, on condition that 
the publisher shall give up the name 
and addiessof the persons concerned 
in any obnoxious work; in which case 
the former is ieleased from all respon- 
sibility. 

Switzerland. , 

The calamities experienced at dif- 
ferent times from the sudden rolling 
down of huge fragments of rock and 
o the ^component parts of the moun- 
tains in the Orisons, have suggested* 
to the government the propriety of 
employing M. Eschcr, a geologist of 
2 $ 
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Zurich, to survey that district From the Grisons, are threatened with the 
his enquiries, it appears that the visitation of avalanches, which can 
valley of Nolla, behind the village of only be averted by the prompt adop- 
Thusis, and the valley of Plesner, bd- tion of the measures of precaution 
hind the town of Caire or Coire, in which he has suggested. 


MISCELLANEA, FACETIOUS AND ECCENTRIC. 


A COUNTRY parson was boasting 
in a large company of the suc- 
cess he had in reforming his pa- 
rishioners, on whom his labours, he 
said, had, produced a wonderful change 
for the better. Being asked in what 
respect, he replied, that when he first 
came among them, they were a set of 
unmannerly clowns, who paid him no 
more deference than they did to one 
another; did not so much as pull off 
fheir bats when they spoke to him, but 
bawled out as roughly and as fami- 
liarly as though he were their equal ; 
whereas now they never presumed to 
address him but with cap in hand, 
*and in a submissive voice made him 
their best bow when they were at ten 
yards distance, and styled him “ your 
Reverence," at every woid. A quaker, 
who had heard the whole patiently, 
made answer, “ And so, friend, the 
upshot of this reformation, of which 
thou hast so niudn carnal glorying, is, 
that thou hast taught thy people to 
worship thyself." 

« 1 r ' 1 " 

A Negro in Rubens Picture of the last 
Judgment. 

There seems now to he a laudable 
curiosity to discover all tbe eminent 
menf who in former periods declared 
themselves against negro slavery . Ru- 
bens, in the eminent picture alluded 
to, formerly in the gallery of Dussel- 
dorf, has given a negro a lank among 
the elect This symbolical avowal of 
a sentiment of humanity and true 
philosophy is the more noble, consi- 
dering the age in which the painter 
lived* and that he was born at Cologn. 
It is singular, that in the same pic- 
ture, Rubens has placed his wife and 
himself in’such a manner that one 
cannot distinguish to what side they 
appertain, whether to the elect or 
DQn-elcct. Was this pure modesty, 
* or was it a sarcastic allegorical repre- 
sentation of the state of matrimony? 


Junius, the celebrated professor of 
divinity at Leyden, in Holland, passed 
for a heretic . He once held a public 
theological dispute with a Franciscan, 
which a gieat number of people as* 
sembled to hear. An old man bus- 
tling in the crowd, expressed a pro- 
digious desire of seeing the heretic , 
which, when Junius was informed of, 
he desired might be granted. The 
crowd made way; the old man march- 
ed forwaut, and diligently surveying 
him from head to foot, cried — “ Now 
I know the falsehood of what I have 
bee/i told.” “ What have you been 
told?” said Junius. “ I was told," 
implied he, “ that you had cloven 
feet !’’ It is to he observed, that the 
unhappy'creatuies whofornieily suf- 
fired under the savage cruelty of the 
Inquisition, were disguised and dis- 
figured before they weie burnt. 

The frequent appellation of Lady 
given to the lower order of the fair 
sex, particularly in the public offices, 
appeals in the following short col- 
loquy. — A dirty hunter stood at the 
bar of one of those tribunals, charged 
with assaulting another, quite as dirty. 
Magistrate . — “ Attend to me, woman. 
What did the prisoner do to you?" 
“ Your Woi ship, That lady was stand- 
ing at the door of the Rum Puncheon, 
with a glass of gin in her hand; I 
came hv, and because we had quar- 
relled over- night, she threw the gin 
in my face, and then dashed the glass 
at me,* and cut me over the nose." 
Magistrate . — “ Whodid this?” “Why 
that lady" pointing to the prisoner at 
the bar. 

Round the World. 

* Speculating upon human propen- 
sions, it has been frequently observed, 
that men generally fix upon some pro-' 
xninent action or event of their lives, 
and on every occasion refer to it as the 
standard of existence. Cibber has 
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stated how he escaped being made a 
bishop. In the hard frost of 1740, a 
man who fell into a hole in the ice, 
and had the good fortune to be drawn 
out, took that circumstance as the 
meridian of his time, and either ante- 
dated to, or post-dated from it. In 
the like manner, if we mav be allowed 
to compare great things with small, an 
adventurer who had accompanied Sir 
Joseph Banks and l)r. Solander in 
their voyage of discovery, made that 
his grand criterion. This gentleman 
used to frequent Old Slaughter’s 
Coffee-House, in St. Martin’s- Lane. 
Coffee-Houses were then very different 
from what they are at present: the 
company were rational, they took their 
coffee, &rc. chatted agreeably, amide- 
parted at an early houi. However, 
this harmony was in some degree in- 
terrupted by the travelled gentleman: 
he used to go from box to box, am|,set 
every party and person light with re- 
spect to dales : such a thing happen*’^ 
just befoie he went round the woiid ; 
another, while he was on his voyage 
round the world : and a third, fourth, 
and fifth, just after he had been lound 
the world. In short, as the song says,* 
•• Round the world, round the world, 
round the world,’’ pervaded his whole 
discourse, and was nightly a most in- 
tolerable annoyance to the company. 
An artist, however, of great gravity, 
yet exuberant humour, undertook his 
reformation. He chose the time when 
“ my picked man of countries” was 
travelling bis nocturnal circuit from 
box to box; and descanting on a va- 
riety of subjects that weie by him 
connected with Ins having been round 
the world. The artist, watching his 
opportunity, went up to the travellei, 
as he stood in the middle of the room, 
and, moulding his features into the 
gravest form, took oT his hat, bowed, 
and walked round him. This cere- 
mony he performed three times, to the 
infinite amusement of the company. 

“ What the devil are you about. 
Sir,” said the traveller. 

“ Now l have done, I’ll tell you,” 
said the reformer. “ 1 have long lmd 
a desire to do something that 1 may 
talk of all my future life; therefore I 
have seized this happy opportunity. 
1 may now proudly say, that 1 , simple 

* Flitch of Bacon, 


as I stand here, have been thrice round 
the man that had been once round the 

•world. 

% Elixir J r it w . 

An apothecary had, among his nu- 
merous patients a iadv whose tmh 
grims foiled his utmost skill. She 
was positively what Sluikspeare terms 
Armttdo * 

“ The Child of Fancy.” 

In her active imagination, everyday, 
nav, almost every hour, produced a 
new whim, artd every whim terminated 
in a new disease. She nearly exhaust- 
ed the copious catalogue which forma 
the bills of mortality. The gentleman 
to whom we have alluded, was her 
diyrnal attendant. This was his con- 
stant rule; hut he was very frequently 
sent for by her, morning, noon, even- 
ing, night, as her creative genius 
opera* ed upon her mental powers. 

This patient bad been duly visited; 
the business of the day was over, and 
the apothccaiv was enjoying himself 
with a party of his fj lends. A large 
bowl of punch, a liquor which he 
composed better than he even did his 
medicines, graced the centre of the 
table; when, after a loud rap at the 
door, the servant anifhunceda message 
from the lady. — " Confound her 
whims!” said he; “ What new fancy 
lias possessed her?” # 

This lie was, however, obliged to 
descend and learn from her maid. At 
once lie was convinced that the :cotn, 
plaint was the mere operation of fancy 
upon a nervous system the most sus- 
ceptible; but he could not explain 
this to her servant: he therefore said, 
that lie peifectly understood the case 
of hci mistress, and would send her 
something: he called for an eight 
ounce phial, took it upstairs, filled it 
with warm punch, and nidcred it to ho 
labelled — “ fo be taken previous to 
retiring to rest.” * 

The next morning, the apothecary 
made it his first business to visit his 
fair patient. Her maid Mokeri cheer* 
ful, which he hailed as a good sign; 
but when introduced to the Udy, be 
was astonished at the alteration that 
had taken place, M Oh* Sir,” said she* 
“ yon administered to me a heavenly 
medicine: 1 took it all# and slept 
through the night without interims- 
sion. What is it called V* 

3S$ 
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“ Called, Madam !** said be, a little have the same dose of elixir vita every 
posed what name he should give it, night.” 

O, it is called Elixir vita." These doses (ditto repeated) were 

** Elixir vita!" said the lady, in actually administered; and, we have 
rapture, “ Never have I bad a me- the pleasure to add, that the lady de- 
dicine so congenial to my constitu- rived the greatest benefit from the pi e- 
tion : I therefore desire that I may scription. 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


F RANCE and England have pre- 
sented a very different appearance 
in the last month to an astonished 
world. In France, joy and pleasure 
have reigned paramount to every other 
consideration t in England, melan- 
choly appiehensiotis, fearful fore- 
bodings. In France, all has been in 
motion to adorn a bridal day: in Eng- 
land, all in motion to immure a fellow- 
subject in a prison. The arms of the 
soldier in France were brightened to 
give brilliancy to the show, and the 
cannon emitted their strong voice in 
unison with the joyful shouts of the 
people: in England, the dress of the 
soldier was frequently disfigured with 
inud, his sword was stained in the 
blood of his fellow-citiz*n% and, in- 
stead of the sounds of triumph, was 
heard the solenti^ voice of a coroner’s 
jury, crying out— »Murder! 

. Is this the France that a few years 
ago was declared to be blotted out of 
theunap of Europe?. Is this the Eng- 
land whose constitution is the boast of 
its own subjects, and the admiration 
of surrounding nations ? Marvellous 
are the events that have occurred : the 
pen of the historian will describe 
them; but to paint them in their true 
colours would be dangerous in the 
present times. We must conceal our 
abhorrence of the outrages that have 
been practised ; we may relate the 
events, however, that have taken place 
in the two countries, and we will not 
be so selfish as to repine, that France 
is recovering from her wounds, is en- 
joy irig repose and tranouillity, is 
governed by wise and good laws, and 
has arrived at a pitch of glory that 
was far beyond the conception of any 
of its antient monarchs. 

1 The marriage, performed by proxy 
at Vienna, has been consummated in 
France. The imperial bride was con- 
veyed with the utmost pomp through 
Germany to Paris, where the civil and 


religious ceremonies of marriage were' 
performed with a splendour superior 
to any thing that was ever known in 
that kingdom, though distinguished 
bv its superiority in all the arts of 
elegance and show. The civil pre- 
ceded the religious marriage, and in 
this the sovereign acted most wisely, 
giving in his own person an example 
of obedience to the laws, and setting a 
fashion, which we doubt notwill hcie- 
after be followed with universal satis- 
faction. 

The fashion is a very good one, and 
we hope to see it one dav adopted in 
our own country; for what can be 
more preposterous than two persons 
to be on their knees hefoie a priest 
who never, at any other time, go into 
the church, who look upon the priest’s 
vestments as an abomination to the 
Lord, and set at nought his benedic- 
tion. From this reproach France is 
now free. Her citizens declare their 
marriage before proper civil authori- 
ties, in whose presence the contract 
is signed, and the two parties are 
united together, subject to the laws 
belonging to their new state. The re- 
ligious ceremony is then performed in 
the place of worship which the parties 
choose.— The Papist goes to his altars; 
the Protestant to his meeting-house ; 
the Jew to his synagogue. With this 
difference of opinion the' state does 
not interfere; but the clergy of Eng- 
land would cry out, the church is in 
danger, if the same plan were pro- 
posed for adoption in this country. 

On a following day the religious 
ceremony was performed according to 
the rites of the Gallican church. 
Cardinals, archbishops, and bishops 
united together to consecrate this act, 
and the whole >tas performed in a 
most solemn and impressive manner. 
The Emperor is of the Gallican 
church ; the lady of the old Romish 
church : by the marriajge at Vienna, 
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all her scruples were settled, and by 
the marriage at Paris, the laws of the 
kingdom were obeyed. After the so- 
lemnities, the happy couple retired to 
their country palace. To desciibethe 
rejoicings in every part of the king- 
dom, the modes taken by various com- 
munities to express their satisfaction 
at this event, the illuminations, fire- 
works, plays, balls, superb di esses, 
splendid equipages, &x. & c. would 
take up volumes. In one word, all 
that was formerly conceived of bril- 
liancy in the old courts, was surpassed 
upon this oceasiqn; and the sons of 
butchers, attornies, post-boys, prin- 
ters' devils, common soldiers, la- 
bourers, shewed themselves to be so 
much better in their royal and princely 
gaibs, than the sons of the same num- 
ber of kings, dukes, marqutsses, ba- 
Jons, inasmuch as the former, by their 
'prentices hip to honour and glory, and 
bv noble achievements, had acquired 
that firmness in their gesture, that 
majesty in their looks, that decorum 
in their whole appearance, which is 
too frequently wanting in thosb per- 
sons, who, by the chance of birth, are 
under the necessity of shewing their 
awkwaidness in a grand assembly. 

Addresses of congratulation were 
presented from all parts of the empire j 
and as the event was a real subject of 
joy, they contained more truth than 
is customary upon such -occasions. 
As to the adulation in them, it was 
natural: for when we compare the 
language of these add rc>ses with the 
achievements of the hem to whom 
they arc addiessed, they form a strong 
contrast to those contemptible ad- 
dresses to insignificant sovereigns, 
praising them for imaginary qualities, 
and celebrating actions of no impor- 
tance. The Emperor received the 
addresses with great dignity, and gave 
to each an appropiiate answer. 

The completion of the marriage is 
indeed a great political event. We 
can now account for the sudden ar- 
mistice after the great battles at Wa- 
gratn ; for the prudence of Bonaparte 
in not pursuing his enemy to ex- 
tremity. .He has now consolidated his 
power in a manner not likely to be 
shaken ; and Europe is beginning to 
revive under the new system which he 
was destined to establish. His newly 
fdlied family will be made powerful to 


the rest of Europe, and yet will not be 
strong enough to injure the Gertnattic' 
body; whilst that body is united to 
France, aild weak in itself, is strong 
in conjunction with the great empire. 
Austria will gain by the alliance. Ite 
monasteries and its nunneries are not 
destroyed, but the ruined state of its 
finances will be relieved from their 
wealth*, and the priestly power will 
be gradually brought into subjection 
to the civil. Instead of making ruins 
the buildings now occupied by lazy 
and idle priests, and monks and nuns* 
will he converted to useful purposes. 
That country will gain also by an easier 
intercourse with France. Knowledge 
will be more widely disseminated. 
The old, stupid, heavy, German code 
of' laws being abolished, it will em- 
brace the new improvements. The 
blond of the tinkers, and tailors, and 
cobiers, will improve that which hat 
grown so poor by its sixty-four quar- 
ters. Man will rise a little from his 
degraded condition j though the pre- 
sent revolution in religion, in govern- 
ment, in laws, and in manners, com- 
pletely called for by the former state 
of the countries in its vortex, is but a 
small step towards that improvement 
which may hereafter he expected in 
the situation of mankind. 

After the marriage, the sovereigns 
who attended the ceremony returned 
home with their queens and princess^ 
to their i espective dominions. Among 
them was the king of Holland, aqd he 
is still king of Holland. It was ex- 
pected that he would lose that dignity, 
and that his kingdom would be swal- 
lowed up in the great empiref Bona- 
parte is contented with a part only of 
his dominions, and has taken from 
him the southern province $ but in re- 
turn he has extended his territories to 
the north east, and given him a por- 
tion of the ancient bishopric of Mun- 
ster. These territories are guaranteed 
to him by a solefon treaty, and an al- 
liance offensive and defensive is form- 
ed between the two potentates, the 
Emperor of France and tne King of 
Holland. The latter, indeed, has the 
most arduous task to perform $ for he 
is to provision a body of French 
troops, and to provide a squadron of 
nine ships of the line, to be ready 
early in the summer, to assist the 
French arms. He is, besides, to enter 
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into the Common engagement against little real information can be obtained 
the introduction of the English com- of the state of Turkey ; and we are as 
tnoditfes into his dominions: but this little acquainted with the disposition 
will end only in the putting of a pyo- of the people of Dalmatia and their 
per quantity of fees into the hands of neighbours. The Tvrolese are, how- 
inferior officers. ever, now perfectly reduced, and nei- 

The.King of Westphalia has taken ther they nor the Swiss arc likely to 
complete possession or his Hanoverian produce farther commotions. The 
dominions; and the inhabitants of that iron yoke is fixed, and ages will be 
country have offered to him dutiful required to remove it. 
addresses, accompanying their alle- But Spain still excites attention and 
giatice. To these addresses he lias re- commiseration. The enemy has spread 
turned the most gracious answers; and over the greater part of the* country: 
his subjects are arranging themselves and, if we occasionally hear of ru- 
agreeabiy to their new condition, and moms of success, tljey aie but partial 
reconciling themselves to the im- rencontres, which produce little effect 
provement in their laws and their civil on the great point at issue. The 
rights. One act of sovereignty the eastern part of Spain seems to be corn- 
new King has performed which is of pletely reduced; the south is over-ruh 
importance to this country. We have, with troops; in the west reliance h 
it is well known, a large body of Ger- placed otf the British arms in Portu- 
man troops in our pay, arid a great gal; but they do not seem to have 
proportion of them is supposed to lie- made, or to be intending to make an 
long to the country under his govern- irruption into the Spanish provinces, 
ment. He has called them home under The real efficacious resistance is placed 
the pain of the confiscation of their* in Cadiz, on which no impression has 
property; but there is every reason to hitherto been made; hut the designs 
believe, that the edict will be executed of the French are not easily penetrated, 
with great lenity. He will chuse to and they will not hazard any thing till 
retain this hold upon all that are in they aie morally sure of success. We 
our service; so that we may have the might sav, indeed, consirieiing the si- 
satisfaction of keepiug them, and he tuation of Cadiz, its being open to the 
may have a good oner to make to them sea, and consequently not reducible 
whenever they may be in a situation by famine, its peninsular situation, 
to render him effectual assistance, and strong fortifications, where alone* it 
TChis is of serious concern to us, for is assailable, we might say that it would 
our foreign troops are not like the defy any qttark ; but when we reflect 
Swiss, who used to be-in the service on the skill and persevering spiiitof 
of different powers with the full con- the assailants when we consider the 
sent of their own country. The French Alps that Bonaparte passed over with 
and Germans in our pay are acting in his cannon, and his bridges on the 
supposed \iolation of the bond they Danube, we cannot be without our 
are under to their own country^ and appiehensions, that some plan may be 
the attachment to home is so strong a adopted which shall baffle all the de- 
feeling, that we should he very sorrv fences of the besieged, and they will, 
that a body of these meicenaries in no gfeat length of time, become 
should at any time be brought into subject to the new dynasty, 
action against their own countrymen. Of the Junta of Spain we hear but 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia offer little, and, in fact, their exertions ate 
JiUltr worthy of notice; the latter now reduced to a very narrow coin- 
power does not seem to have been pass. They correspond, it may be 
consulted on the marriage, nor to take presumed* with their distant colonies, 
any umbrage at it The probability but that thread will speedily be broken, 
is, that its interests have been com- Portugal is in qmet and security, 
pletely consulted in the arrangements The taking into our pay a large btvdy 
respecting Turkey; and as no peace of Portuguese, gives bread to a mini-* 
has been made between these two her of people, and they serve at least 
powers, «ome important matters may to preserve^the peace of the kingdom* 
be soon expected on the south of the till the Frencb v euter, and supersede 
Danube* . Jfctit it extraordinary bow their labours. Every thing is done 
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under the authority of the Prince Re- 
gent; but the effective part of the 
government lies, as it ought to do, 
with the English: and, if we had the 
resolution to make them an indepen- 
dent kingdom, we might possibly be* 
able to prevent Bonaparte from be- 
stowing one crown more at least on 
Ins followers. As it is not likely that 
such a measure should be .adopted by 
us, time must discover whether Por- 
tugal formed a good bribe for one of 
the princes of Austria. 

Bonaparte persists in his anti -com- 
mercial schemes ; and has made an 
immense seizure of American pio- 
perty. What sensation this produces 
in the United States, we shall know 
next month : hut it is now evident, 
that whatever may be the complaints 
on English conduct, they may he fair- 
ly balanced by similar behaviour on 
the past of the French. In fact, their 
commerce with the European world 
is in so precarious a state, that little 
advantage will result from it: and, as 
♦ hey cannot cope with both powers, 
nor, in fact, side with either consis- 
tently, they must he content to ex- 
ercise some time longer the virtue of 
foibearance. We still trust that vio- 
lent men may not induce them to 
change the piudcntu of their mea- 
sures ; that they will continue to look 
upon war as God's curse upon man- 
kind; and, if they cannot trade with 
French or English, they will find 
sufficient employment for their facul- 
ties in the improvements of their own 
soil, and voyages to other quarters, 
wher j they may be unmolested by the 
passions of European politicks. 

But all thoughts of foreign powers 
have been absorbed at home by a more 
powei ful consideration,— -by the grand 
point at issue between the House of 
Commons and the People of England 
The House of Commons claims pri- 
vileges-— the people contend for their 
rights. The great champion for the 
latter is Sir Francis Rurdett, and he 
has acted in such a manner as to bring 
down upon himself the furious vei* 
geance ufihe parties who are battling 
to obtain or to preserve their places. 
A curious circumstauce has occurred, 
which, we believe, has been noticed 
by some of the journalists, namely, 
the remarkable time in which Sir f. 
Burdett made his stand; for a resem- 


blance has been found* in one respect* 
between our political anartyr, and the 
great martyr of our religious faith. 
The Pharisees and Sadducees could 
agree upon no point, but on the set* 
zure and condemnation of our Saviour 
for his libels, or blasphemies, as waa 
the term in thos£ days; and Herod 
and Pontius Pilate shook hands to- 
gether, and became friends on an act 
of abominable injustice. 

The question, traced up to its source i 
which has raised such a ferment in the 
kingdom, is of a very simple nature; 
and the originaterof it little expected 
the serious consequences that have 
arisen to himself and the country.—** 
He has lost by it his seat in parliament, 
to the great satisfaction, we believe, 
of every independent man in the king- 
dom : and we are now, and were at the 
beginning, at a loss to conceive what 
could possibly have excited so much 
his bile in the debate held upon hit 
conduct at a speaking club. Mr, 
Y orke enforced the order for excluding 
the public from the gallery of the 
House of Commons; this was seized 
as a subject of. debate; "and the ques- 
tion proposed was, whether it was a 
greater outrage on the public feelings, 
than the speech of another member 
on the liberty of the press? Mr. Yorke 
called it a breach of privilege, and 
quoted, most perversely and entirely 
contrary to its obvious and designed 
meaning, a clause in the Bill of Rights^ 
allowing to members of parliament 
freedom of speech without liability of 
being impeached or questioned for 
his conduct in any court whatsoever. 
We can never allow, for a moment, 
this constriif tion of the clause: bu ft 
Mr. Gale Jones, the author of the 
question, was summoned before the 
House, where he acknowledged the 
fact of writing the paper in question, 
but expressed his contrition at having 
offended the House. Not content 
with the humble apology thus madfe, 
Mr. Yorke, professing sovereign con- 
tempt for the opinions in the paper, 
and the medium of discussioq, moved 
that the author should be sent to 
Newgate; to which, without a dis- 
sentient voice, the House agreed. 

Sir Francis Burdett was not in the 
House at the time, but her soon after 
recalled its attention to these violent 
proceedings, by moving, after a very 
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adipirable speech, proving that the 
House had gone beyond its powers, 
that Mr, Gale Jones be discharged. 
The success he met with was exactly 
what might have been expected: — 
fourteen voted on his side, and a hun- 
dred and thirty were against him.— 
Soon .after, Sir F. Burdett, in an ad- 
mirable letter to his constituents, 
stated' the whole law on this question 
to them, and left no shadow of doubt 
in the minds of all constitutional men, 
that he was perfectly right in his ar- 
gument. This letter,a*Mr. Lethbridge, 
the member for Somersetshire, called 
a libel upon the House, and read seve- 
ral passages with which he was ex- 
ceedingly offended ; such as these; — 
Whether our liberty should lie at the 
absolute mercy of a part of our fellow- 
subjects, collected together by means 
which it is not necessary to di scribe ? 

If they have the absolute power of 
imprisonihg and releasing, why may 
they not send their prisoners to York* 
jail, as well as to a jail in London ? — 
Why not confine men in solitary ccIIg, 
or load them with chains and bolts ?— 
They have not gone these lengths yet, 
but what is there to restrain them 
Several other passages of a similar 
nature occur, of which, as of the 
above, we say, that (hey are of great 
importance ;*and we differ so far from 
Mr. Lethbridge, that, instead of call- 
ing them libellous, we desire a plain 
« rational answer to them. That some 
members of the House of Commons 
might be offended by other passages, 
whs natural: for, if they come in by 
means disgraceful, and by practices at 
which, as the Speaker said, our an- 
cestors would startle with indignation 
and horror, they must feel abashed by 
the truths uttered by the Represen- 
tative for Westminster. Other mem- 
bers would also have their feelings, 
and might say, 

Pudct heec opprobria did, 

Et did potuisse, et non potuisse rcfellL 

The discussion of the question was 
deferred, notwithstanding every ef- 
fort of the minister, for a week, when 
the resolutions of Mr. Lethbridge, 
that Sir F, Burdett’s letter was a libel 
on the House, and that he was guilty 
of a violation of its privileges, were 
read, and an animated debate took 
placet when Sir S. Roaoilly distia* 


guished himself, by not allowing tlm 
publication to be a libel, or to intrench 
upon the privileges of the House. In 
doing this, he referred to the original 
cause of the whole, namely, the com- 
mitment of Mi. Gale Jones; and 
gave strong and convincing reasons 
for doubting the legality of the right 
of the House to commit for libels.— 
Mr. Perceval, on the contrary, was for 
punishing, what he called, one of the 
grossest attacks ever made upon the 
character and privileges of the House. 
—General Mathew expressed a senti- 
ment much more congenial with the 
feelings of the country, as he declared 
his entire coincidence, not only in 
every expression in the publication 
complained of, but in the whole po- 
litical conduct of SirF. Burdett; and 
in one point he most particularly con- 
cuired with him, namely, that the 
House had not a leg to stand on.— 
The question was cairicd, that Sir F. 
Burdett was guilt of a libel ; and then 
Sir Robert .Salisbury made his nama 
known, and it will heieafter be dis- 
tinguished by his moving that Sir F. 
Burdett be committed to the Tower. 
In this vote concuned one hundred 
and ejghty-nincr persons, and against 
it weie one hundred and lift) -two.— 
The Speaker soon after signed the 
warrant for commitment, and most 
extraordinary scenes were the con- 
seq uenct. 

The vote of the House was soon 
spiead abroad in the metropolis, and 
consternation and indignation filled 
the minds of all. Looking on Sir F. 
Burdett as a man of high honour and 
integrity, as having advanced nothing 
but what was founded on the law, and 
knowing that, by the truths in his 
speeches, he had excited the utmost 
envy and jealousy, and every malig- 
nant passion in the breasts of the 
borough-mongeis, they looked up to 
him as the martyr of political liberty. 
His own constituents were particularly 
hurt on this occasion; a requisition 
was prcpaied, and the signature of 
many hundreds affixed befoie noon 
of the Friday, for a meeting, to take 
the proceedings of the House into 
consideration. Numbers went to the 
house of the Baronet, and all were in 
expectation that he would be seized 
that day. The Baronet was at Wim<- 
bleduu when the vote passed, and 
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came to town on horseback at his 
usual time in the morning, where he 
found a letter from the Serjeant, to 
which he replied, by appointing the 
next day, between 11 and 1$, for an 
interview. The Serjeant, however, 
came in person between five and six 
in the afternoon, when he saw Sir 
Francis, who told him that he would 
not obey the warrant, but resist force 
by force. The Serjeant, not having 
force enough with him, prudently re- 
tired, and informed the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, who seemed 
to be as much at a loss as the Serjeant, 
and the night passed without any 
seizure: but not without seveial out- 
rages committed on the houses of 
persons who had made themselves ob- 
noxious by the parts they had taken 
in the late pioceedings. 

The next day passed without a 
seizure; for it, afterwards appeared, 
that the Seijcant was completely 
puzzled with his wan ant, as was the 
PrivyCouncil, which had a long debate* 
on the subject, and much more so the 
Attorney (General, who gave an opi- 
nion that made everv thing more 
doubtful than before. At one o’clock, 
however, on the Saturday, a very 
strong detachment of the Guard* 
marched to Sii I ; . Burdctt’s house, 
and completely occupied the ground 
before it; upon which he wiote to the 
Sheriff, who came, and icinovcd the 
Guards, who took stations to the east 
and west of the house, leaving the 
whole space before the house free. 
The house fronts the Green Park, and 
there strong detachments of the Foot 
Guards were placed, and troops and 
artillery were marched from all quar- 
tets into town. It is supposed that, 
with the volunteers, the armed force 
put in motion upon this occasion, 
about doubled the number employed 
in the Walcheren Expedition. Sun- 
day passed without a seizure, but on 
Monday morning the whole space be- 
fore Sir F. Harriett' s house was again 
occupied bv the military, who extend- 
ed themselves both ways to a great 
distance in Piccadilly, so that at ten 
o’clock there was no passage; and 
about that hour a gang of Bow-street 
runners and House of Commons of- 
ficers got into the area, broke open 
the house, rushed up stairs, opened 
the ball-door, and let in the military; 
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so that* to Sir F. Burdett’s Apartment, 
the whole space was occupied by an 
armed force. The Serjeant, with his 
warrant, entered the room where Sir 
Francis was sitting with his lady, bro- 
ther, and children, and on his refusal 
to obey the warrant, a great number 
closed round bim, whilst he called in 
vain in the King’s name for protec- 
tion; they hurried him d° w u the 
stairs, through the hall, into a hackney 
coach, when, preceded and followed 
by a large body of troops, he was con- 
veyed to the Tower. Multitudes had 
got to Tower-hill before them, and 
when the carriage was seen, the shouts 
of “ Burdett for evert" rent the skies. 
After the usual ceremonies. Sir Francis 
was received by the governor at the 
gate, and conducted to the apartments 
prepared for him, being two rooms up 
two pair of stairs, in a small house on 
the parade. 

A dreadful scene now took place in 
the neighbourhood of the 'Power. The 
military tiled m several quaiters upon 
the multitude; wounded a great num- 
ber, and some have died of their 
wounds. Three coroner’s inquests 
have already been taken : one wasde- 
claied.to be justifiable homicide, one 
wilful murder againsfra soldier in the 
Life Guards, and one .murder against 
a soldier in the Life Guards, but this 
last murder' was perpetrated in tjje 
liberties of Westminster. There can 
be no doubt that the military received 
provocation, both in Westminster and 
in the city: but the question must 
occur to everyone, what business had 
the) in cither place > We do not hear 
of the military being called in to 
execute the warrants of the King or a 
justice of the peace— why, thru, is the 
Speaker’s wairant to be so distinguish- 
ed? Ifthe murderers are found out, 
this question will be bi ought to a vexy 
proper issue. 

The account of these proceedings 
was laid before-the Mouse of Commons 
in the evening, when the Scijcant was 
examined as to the leading facts ; the 
meeting of the Privy Council was es- 
tablished, the names of the persons 
attending it recorded, the consulting 
of the Attorney-General made known, 
and his opinion was read. The whole 
was ordeted to be printed for the use 
of the members, and jt remains to be 
seen, after the holidays, whether the 

ST 
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House ‘Will justify the outrage corn- 
twitted in breaking open the house of 
a quiet and peaceable citizen. Kir 
Francis’s letter to the Speaker was 
read, in which he persisted in denying 
tbe.legality of the Speaker s warrant ; 
but it was referred for consideration 
to- the next night, when, after some 
debate, the House very prudently de- 
tei mined not to enter into any resolu- 
tion upon it. Every thing was quiet 
in the metropolis, and it was evident 
that the civil power was perfectly com- 
petent to have preserved the peace of 
the city. 

The commitment of Gale Jones was 
the original ground of the whole dis- 
turbance ; and. Sir Samuel Rom illy, 
agreeably to a notice he had pre- 
viously given, moved for his dis- 
charge; but, that he might not irritate 
the feelings of the blouse, did not en- 
ter into the legality of the commit- 
ment, hut aiguecl in favour of his 
motion, on the ground that the pri- 
soner hacUnfiTeicd a punishment more 
than adequate to his supposed offence. 
In this opinion hewas ablvsuppoited; 
but a formidable obstacle presented 
itself, of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer eagerly availed himself, 
namclv, that th£ custom of the House 
requited a petition from the prisoner 
for a i cleave, with an expression of 
sorrow for his offence, and'Mr. Gale 
Jones had not presented a petition. 
To this it was observed, that he had- 
•already made ample apologv, and how 
could he know, as that apology had 
not been taken, what other he could 
possibly use? But sii Samuel Horn illy 
stated his own opinion very properly 
on the subject, that he would sooner 
rot in a jail than petition, or make 
another apology. The majority, how- 
ever, did not concur with him, and 
Mr. Gale Jones remains a prisoner for 
an unlimited time, and will probably 
noPhc released till the prorogation of 
Parliament, unless before that time a 
dissolution should take place. 

On the* day after this debate was the 
meeting of the city of Westminster, 
when it was supposed that upwards uf 
twenty thousand persons were assem- 
bled In the Palace Yard, who conduct- 
ed themselves with the utmost icgu- 
larity. Motions^ were made and se- 
conded by two most respectable house- 
holders, "in large lines of business, 
who, in their speeches, gave a suc- 


cinct account of the late proceedings 
and the grounds on which their mo- 
tions were founded. These resolu- 
tions passed unanimously, not a single 
dissentient "Voice was heard, nor an 
opposing hand raised. The whole 
assembly felt and concurred in every 
expression. The tenor of them was an 
entire approbation of Sir F. Burdett’s 
conduct ; the agreement to a petition 
to the House of Commons, and to a 
letter to be sent to their beloved re- 
presentative. The petition stated how 
sensibly the City felt the indignation 
offered to it in the person of their re- 
presentative, for a letter which ought 
to have induced the House to recon- 
sider the subject of commitment, in 
which they were, inthcirowncause, pro- 
secutor. judge, jury, and executioner. 
It called for the release of their repre- 
sentative, and adjuied the House to 
endeavour with l\ani to reform the re- 
presentation, whose necessity was 
jprinted out by the conduct of Enid 
Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval, in job- 
bing for seats, and by the acknow- 
ledgment of practices at which the 
Speaker said our ancestors would 
startle with horror and indignation. 
The letter to Sir F. Burdctt expressed 
their affection and attachment to him, 
and their approbation of his conduct 
in strong and animated terms. 

Lord Cochrane presented the peti- 
tion in the afternoon to the House, 
when some members were very indig- 
nant at its being styled also a remon- 
strance; they were offended also at 
the commitment of Sir Francis being 
termed an indignity to the City; they 
felt mbst poignantly the bitter truths 
conveyed on the jobbing for seats in 
Parliament ; and they were very eager 
that the petition should not be re- 
ceived. Others more prudently ex- 
amined the petition clause by clause, 
and in vain looked for the means of 
rejecting it; and it was observed by 
Mr. Calming, that however distress- 
ing the petition might be to the feel- 
ings »f the House, it would be better 
to let it rest on the table, as the re- 
jection 0 / it would only be the means 
of occasioning another meeting, and 
another petition, in which the same 
propositions would be conveyed in 
still ni6re offensive terms. At last the 
petition was permitted to be laid on 
the table ; and it will be highly for the 
benefit of the kingdom! if similar pe~ 
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titiom should be sent from every part liberties of the people, will alienate 
of the country. Meetings, indeed, still farther from them their only means 
have been advertised from »onie places, of support; and, if a future contest 
A requisition has been signed for a should arise between them and cither 
Common-Hall of the City of London, branch of the legislature, the conse- 
and for a meeting of the Freeholders quences will be fatal to them. The 
of Middlesex. name of House of Commons imports 

The letter to Sir F.Burdett was prc- what it ought to be ; and every Eug- 
sen ted to him by the High Bailiff, and Ibhman would willingly give "to real 
he returned to it a most spirited and representatives every privilege that 
animated answer, in which he urges would secure to them the fieedom of 
the ahsolutc necessity of a tefortn iti debate, and maintain their true ho- 
pailiatnent, that the kingdom may liour and dignity, 
not he in complete vassatage under The question is indeed of the highest 
borough-mongcring sovereigns, and importance. We shall be glad to sn e 
groan under the curb? of Canaan, that it treated properly by all parties ; ami 
of being the sHivcs of slaves, lie has we hope that it will lead to the run- 
also sent a letter to the Speaker of the elusion gcnei ally desired, namely, .t 
House of Commons, in which he has fair representation of the people in 
informed him of his intention to bring parliament. W ithmit tbi> last object, 
an action against him for bis warrant; all boasts in our constitution arc'idlo 
and this letter vvas read to the House, and ridiculous: the supposed excel - 
and ordered to lie on the table. The lence of it consists in a government 
Easter recess has given an opportunity by king, lords, and Commons ; but if 
to the members of the House to con- a great number of the compions aie 
suit theii constituents upon the jin- brought into the House by means 
portant question now at issue; and it which it is not necessary to describe, 
is to be hoped that many will come the votes of real icpresentatives will 
back in better temper, recollect that he depreciated, and our constitution 
they areEnglishmen, and that every in- become merely a name when the sub- 
fringement onthcliberties,orsupposed stance is gone. 
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.. HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

The following is a compendious Sketch of The reason why Mr. Colman did 

the lending Circumstances that sue - n&t proceed instantly after the House 
. needed the Foie of the Jfousc of Com- broke up in take Sir Francis into cus- 
pwns for the Commitment of Sir tody is, that it was necessary to afford 
• Francis Burpett to the Toutr on a little time to make preparations at 
Thursday , April r>. t he Tower for his reception. Inst i uc- 

A T an early hour on Friday a pla- lions to that effect were^iven to Earl 
catd, of which the following is a Moira, the Constable of the Tower, 
copy, was posted all o\er Westminster: who immediately proceeded to cairv 
4< Bui dettp— Westminster.”— “ A »c- them into execution. So early as half 
qujsition issiguing forapubliemeetiug past eight o'clock in the morning, 
of the electors of the city and lihei ties three pieces of artillery were taken 
of Westminster to adopt such measures from the ramparts, and placed opposite 
, as mav be expedient, in consequence the gate. The Tower Hamlets Militia 
pf the House of Commons having de- teemed orders to be in icadiness, and 
prived us of one of our representa- a brigade of artillery, which was to 
ttvesJ’ have marched to Woolwich, was or- 

ln the evening a meeting was held tiered to remain ; and no stranger was 
at'thc Crown and Anchor, by several fu fibred to enter the Tower, who could 
of the electors, chiefly of the Old not give a satisfactory account of him- 
Committee, for the purpose of fram- self and his business. Evenafterad- 
ing a set of resolutions, to he proposed mission at the outer ^ate, he was 
at the public meeting, which took questioned by the centtnel ia^everv 
« place on Tuesday, the 17th instant, quarter through which he haa to* 
Nearly <2,000 electors signed the re- pass. 

* quisition, vhich was presented to the At ten o’clock, Earl Moira arrived, 
iiigh Bpilifflftte on Friday evening, on horseback, attended by, a single 
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groom* and alighted at the Governor’s 
house. The people then began to as- 
semble in great numbers, anticipating 
the approach of Sir Francis Burdett. 
Some surrounded the Tower gates, 
and filled the immediate avenues* on 
the land-side-, where, notwithstanding 
'the rain, they continued to accumu- 
late, to the amount of several thou- 
sands, and remained until dusk. 
Many concluded that he would be 
conveyed down the river to the ^ower, 
as a safer wav, and better calculated to 
avoid tumult. These, in great num- 
bers, lined the banks of the Thames, 
and the wharfs in the vicinity, where 
they continued until a late hour. At 
five o'clock a dragoon arrived with an 
express to Lord Moira, and was con- 
ducted to the Governor's house; and, 
about six, his Lordship went away. 
Oiders were given to let all the stran- 
gers out, and to admit none upon any 
account. Gieat hustle and confusion* 
ensued. The apartments intended for 
Sir Francis Buuictt were completely 
prepared for his reception at an early 
hour. 

The Guards were called out, and 
3o0 men were stilt to protect the ma- 
gazine in H\de Park. Some of the 
guns at tiie Tower were loaded with 
grape shot. Notwithstanding these 
preparations however, it does not 
appear that there was the least dispo- 
sition in the crowd to commit any 
other sort of violence than the petty 
mischief of breaking windows. 

The Serjeant at Arms, upon his re- 
turn from the Baronet’s - house on 
Friday night, called together all the 
door-keepers and other servants of the 
House of Commons, and it was then 
agreed, that they should assemble oji 
Saturday morning at five o’clock, for 
the purpose of proceeding to W imble- 
don, expecting that Sir Francis would 
sleep there. They proceeded there 
accordingly at the appointed hour, on 
Saturday morning, but returned with- 
out effecting their object. 

Upon its being known that Sir 
Francis Burdett was resolved not to 
be accessary Jq what he deemed an 
unconstitutional act of violence upon 
his person, and that he would notsub- 
^mit to be taken out of his house, but 
'byforce, the Privy Council was imme- 
diately summoned, and expresses were 
lent off t6 the Judges on the circuits 


nearest London, to take Che best legal 
opinion of what further measucea 
should be adopted in this difficult and 
alarming crisis. And a number of 
regiments of horse and foot were or** 
dered to march to London* 

Saturday afternoon, the Serjeant at 
Arms went to Sir Francis’s house, and 
communicated the purport of his visit 
through the door, while the chain* 
held it fast; the servant answered that 

he was forbidden to open the door. 
Upon this the Serjeant retired. Con- 
sultations were next day held among 
the magistrates of Westminster, what 
steps ought to be adopted for taking 
the Baionet into custody. Sir Francis 
did not mean to evade the caption by 
flight, but to shew that resistance 
which would lender it a forcible ar- 
rest, and then try its validity, and 
seek for redress. The Riot Act was 
read by Mr. Read in Piccadilly, about 
one o’clock on-Saturday. 

On Saturday night, the assemblage 
(tf peisons in Piccadilly was not dimi- 
nished, and they appeared in formida- 
ble parties until dispersed by the mili- 
tary- yctseveial persons wcfie permit- 
ted free eg i css and regicss to Sir 
Pi ancis’s home. 

Sir Francis Burdett,^in the course 
of Saturday , wi ote the following letter 
to the Shell tf. — 

“ Gent It men* 

i 

u In furtherance of an attempt to 
deprive me of my liberty under the 
authority of an instrument which I 
know to be illegal, viz. a Warrant by 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, my house 'is, at this moment, 
beset by a military force. 

“As 1 am determined never to 
yield a voluntary obedience to an act 
contrary to the lawv, l am resolved to 
resist'the execution of such a Warrant, 
by all the legal means in my ^ower ; 
and, as you are the Constitutional 
Officer appointed to protect the inha- 
bitants of your bailiwick from 
lence and oppression, from whatever 
quarter they may come, i make this 
requisition to you. Gentlemen, to fur- 
nish me with your aid, with which tb# 
laws have provided you, cither by calb 
ing out -the Posse Comitatus, or such 
other as the case and circumstances 
may require. 

“ it is for you to consider how far- 
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you may be liable, should I, by an un- 
lawful force, acting under an unlaw- 
ful authority, be talcen from ray house. 

“ I have the honour to be Gentle- 
men, your very obedient humble Ser 
vant, (Signed) 

Fuancis Burdett.” 

u Piccadilly , April 7, 1810.” 

Mathew Wood , Esq. and John Atkins, 

, Esq. Sheriff' of Middlesex." 

In consequence of this Mr. Sheriff 
Wood immediately attended at Sir 
Francis's house with a number of Con- 
stables, and ordered the military to 
withdraw from his house, as he would 
not suffer the peace to be broken. 

At eleven o'clock on Saturday flight 
the crowd accumulated alarmingly, 
and called for illumination on the spot 
of its assemblage. The military tor- 
hade, as far as they could, compliance 
with the will of the people, while the 
terrified inhabitants wavoicd between 
the mandates of one and the other 
party. 

On Sunday morning early the po- 
pulace again assembled. The feheritfs 
arrived in the course of the morning, 
and soon afterwards the military was 
cleared from the Baronet’s house to 
about one hundred and fifty yards on 
each side, at tie jcmmistrance of Sir 
Francis. The populace kept their 
favourite spot, and insisted upon all 
who passed in carriages or on horse- 
back pulling off' their hats ; those who 
refused were plentifully pelted with 
dirt. About five o’clock the ciowd 
increased, and reinforcements of mi- 
litary arrived. At this time a printed 
bill was issued by the Sheriffs, with 
their signature, exhorting the multi- 
tude to peace and good older, and to 
subject themselves to the civil power, 
or the military would he compelled to 
act. On the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments, Mr. Leach, the Hat}on-gaideii 
Magistrate, again read the Riot Act, 
andjequested the people to*dispeise. 
To enforce thU order, above one hun- 
dred constables began to move thpm. 
The military formed at the corner of 
Albermarle-Street, and at Half-Moon- 
Street, and not a person qjr a carriage 
lfras suffered to approach nearer to 
the Baronet’s house. The Life G uards 
graded the adjoining streets, and the 
populate flew for shelter into the ad- 
jacent dpurts, where they kept their 


acclamations of u Burdett for ever 1” 
“ No Piccadilly expeditions 1” &c« 

The mob rallied again at eleven 
o’clock, and the cavalry stationed 
there drove them along Piccadilly to 
near the Hay -market. The populace 
then obtained a ladder from a house 
that Was under repair, and placed it 
across Piccadilly. By this manotuvrd 
the military were stopped iu their di- 
rect progress, but they immediately 
took a circuitous route, and came 
upon the mob through Windmill- 
Street. In the mean time, the infan- 
try came up, and their pioneeis broke 
the ladder to pieces. The populace 
again dispersed, after breaking most 
of the lamps in Piccadilly and the 
Hay-maiket. Tranquillity was re- 
stored, and passengers were again per- 
mitted to pass along Piccadilly. 

The Serjeant at Arms, Mr. Colman, 
and the Deputy Serjeant, Mr. CJc- 
mentson, with the Messengers, Messrs. 
Wright, Jones,' Skelton, Blake, &c. 
were in Piccadilly thioughout the 
night, in order to execute the Speaker’s 
Warrant for the anest of Sir Francis 
Burdett, but in vain. The Serjeant 
and Deputy Seijeant, with their assist- 
ants, were at the Gloucester Coffee- 
House. No effort whatever was made 
to force au entrance into the house of 
Sir Frances Burdett. Sir Francis was 
at home all night. 

The disposition of Sir Francis to 
yield obedience to any legal authority 
was ex pressed as unequivocally and uni 
formly as his resolution to resist what 
he conceives to be an illegal warrant. 
IJis declared purpose is not to com- 
promise the rights and liberties of his 
countrymen, by conceding to an au- 
thority which would set those rights 
afid liberties at nought. 

The following is a list of the differ- 
ent houses that have received injury 
on this occasion: — 

In Grosvenor-Sqtiare, the windows 
of the Duke of Montrose and the Earl 
of Westmoreland were completely bro- 
ken j the walls and doors covered with 
mud ; two empty houses, in the same 
square, and several in South Audley- 
Street, were also boken. 

In Berk ley- Square, the windows of 
Mr.Pain and Mr.Raikes were partially 
broken. The fine plate-glass windowa 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, on th« east 
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side of the square, were shivered to 
atoms. 

In Hill-Street, Berkeley -Square, the 
bouse of the Earl of Chatham was hide- 
ously disfigured ; the windows broken, 
and the parlour shutters driven in by 
the mere force of brick-bats. The 
parlour windows of Sir H. Strachy, 
M. P. in the same Street, were also 
broken ; a few others were slightly 
injured. 

In Charles-Street, Berkeley-Square, 
the house of General Stewart, brother 
of Lord Castlereagh, had several win- 
dows broken, which was the case with 
other houses in the same street; but 
these windows, and indeed many 
others, seem to have been boken more 
from the £ardiuess of the illumination, 
than from any other circumstance. 
Mr. Yoike’s house, in this street, has 
had a terrible visitation; windows and 
window frames were all in ruins, and 
the front of the house bedaubed with 
mud. * 

At the top of Albermarle-Streel, 
the house of SirJohnAustruther seenA 
to have been the object of particular 
vengeance. Not a pane of glass from 
the kitchen to the garret has escaped ; 
the window frames, and Venetian blind 
shutters, were all shattered in the par- 
lours; and, from its present appear- 
ance, the buildings cannot be tenaut- 
able for a considerable period. Not 
only the windows, but some glasses, 
chandeliers, and other valuable furni- 
ture in the interior of the rooms were 
destroyed. 

The same observation apply to'Lord 
Oastlereagh’s house, the entrance to 
which is in King-Street, and the front 
in St. James/s-Squarc. The windows, 
frre. werb totally demolished. 

On Monday morning, it seems, 
ministers determined to put an end to 
the uncertainty and hesitation under 
which they had acted. Sir Francis 
Burdett had remained at home all 
Sunday night, and the Sejeant at 
Anns, Mr. Col mail, the Deputy-Ser- 
jeant, Mr. Clementson, with the Mes- 
sengers Wright, Jones, Skelton, 
Blake, &c. continued in Piccadilly, 
in order to execute the Speakers 
Warrant. Ai,)out eleven on Monday 
morning was judged a favourable op- 
portunity to make the attempt, and 
"with that view they proceeded to his 
house, from the Gloucester Coffee- 

Universal Mag. Vql.XUJ. 
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house. A ladder was brought rnit 
placed against a window in the front 
dining-room, on the first floor, awl 
one of the constables mounted it) bttt 
the shutters were closed against him, 
and he was obliged to* descend. The 
attempt to enter at the dining-room 
window having failed, an entrance 
was effected at the kitchen window, 
in front, by Oddy and J. Townten^, 
two of the patrole belonging Bow- 
Street, who forced open the door 
with an iron crow. After some diffi- 
culty, and traversing several dark 
passages, they found their way to the 
great hall, where they saw a lusty 
gentleman, and inquired of him whe- 
ther Sir Francis was at home ? He an- 
swered— ** Yes, Sir Francis is always 
at 1)0100/* He asked — 44 Who are 
you ?" They answered, — 44 The Civil 
Power,” and requested him to bring 
them to Sir Francis, with which hfc 
readily complied, and conducted 
them to the drawing-room, where Sir 
Fr^cis was standing, accompatiied by 
Laity Burdett, two young ladies, and 
a young gentleman, supposed to be 
his children and his 'brother, Mr. 
Jones Burdett. . One of the patrole, 
who followed Oddy aud Townsend, 
asked, 44 Which is Sir Francis?” He 
answered, 44 1 am be ? who are you, 
and what do you want?" Oddy re- 
plied, 44 We are the Civil Power, and 
are come to demand your persoi^ in 
the name of the King.” Sir Francis 
asked if the Sheriffs were in attend- 
ance ?” Oddy said, not that he knew 
of, but their officers were. Sir Francis 
then demanded their authority to en- 
ter his house. Oddy, in answer, said, 
he should immediately see it, and at 
that instant the Serjeant at Anns and 
his Deputy entered the room. Oddy 
and J. Townsend then laid hold of 
him by each arm, and said he was 
their prisoner. He asked for his hat, 
and, addressing himself to the lusty 
gentleman, said, 44 As force is «$ed t 
must go.” He then kissed Lady Bur- 
dett, and parted with his family as if 
he was only leaving town for his 
country seat. Ilis brother, Mr. Jones 
Burdett, saief nothing but deathshould 
part them, and insisted upon accom- 
panying him, and they went down 
stairs. A dark-coloured (glass coach, 
which had been waiting in Glarges- 
street, since Saturday morning, was 

*U 
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brought to the hall-door-, and Sir 
Frances entered it, accompanied by 
his brother, and Mr: Wright, one of 
the messengers of the House of Com- 
mons* The military force was now 
very strong, and betaine concentrated 
around the carriage, which drove up 
Albermarle-street, Bond-street, into 
the New-road, Mary-la-bonne, down 
the City-road, and along Finsbury- 
square, to the Tower, where it arrived 
at twelve o’clock. Two troops of the 
Horse Guards preceded the carriage, 
and several of them rode along side. 
The 15th Light Dragoons, the Dnke 
of Cumberland's regiment, command- 
ed by Lieut. Col. Grant, immediately 
followed the carriage, and the rear 
was brought up by a very strong body 
of Life Guards. 

Besides the force that accompa- 
nied Sir Francis Burdett, a regiment 
of the Foot Guards proceeded up the 
Strand, about half past eleven, for the 
Tower; and every possible precaution 
>vas taken to prevent riot and tQtfrc- 
serve the public tranquillity. After 
Sir Francis was safely lodged in the 
Tower the military prepared to re- 
turn to their quarteis, but they 
scarcely set themselves in motion 
when the raud and stones from the 
populace began „to plav on them in 
shotvers. Opposite the Trinity-house 
they could endure the assault no 
longer, but charged the multitude 
swbrd in hand. The firing of the car- 
bines became now pretty general, and 
numbers of the people fell. The con- 
test continued up Fenchurch-slreet, 
where shot entering the shop of Mr. 
Goode ve, a boot-maker, No. 43, killed* 
a man in conversation with Mr. 
Goodeve at the time. Another shot 
penetrated into a carpet warehouse 
opposite, but did no mischief, 

The Bank, the Mansion-house, and 
all the shops in the streets, in the city, 
leading to the Tower, were closely 
shut pp. This was the first instance 
of the Bank being shut up from a 
similar cause, since the riots in 
J7»p. « 

The part of the troops thus assault- 
ed on their return f»om the Tower, 
was the rear-guai c|. When the great 
body hud passed, the populace were 
4 encouraged to fall upon it. The 
troops, after leaving Sir Francis Bur- 
kett at the Tower, did not leturn 


through the city, but went over Lon- 
don- bridge, through St. George’s 
Fields, and over Westminster- bridge, 
to the Horse-guards, Src. where they 
arrived at three o’clock ; some of them 
without their hats, and many of them 
bedaubed with mud. 

About six o*clock, a heavy rain com- 
menced, which continued during the 
whole night. It contributed, no 
doubt, materially to the tranquillity 
of the metropolis, by keeping people 
at home, whom a fine night would 
have induced to crowd the streets. 
As many different reports have gone 
abroad, relative to what posted previ- 
ously to the seizure of the Baronet’s 
person, the following’ account, as de- 
livered before the House of Commons 
by the Serjeant at Arms on the night 
of Sir Francis’s committal will be read 
wifh interest:— 

*' On Friday morning, as soon as I 
received the warrant, 1 repaired to the 
hduse of Sir Francis Burdett, in Pic- 
cadilly; I knocked at the door, and 
’inquired for him, and the answer 1 re- 
ceived was, that he was not at home. 
I returned to my own fyouse, and 
wrote a letter to Sir Francis, inform-- 
ing him that 1 had called on him, to 
serve a warrant for his apprehension, 
and to convey him to the Tower. 1 
also told him, that it was my wish to 
consult his convenience as to the time 
and manner of conveying him. This 
letter I sent bv Mr. Ciemcntson, the 
Deputy-serjeant. Soon after, I was 
tola that Sir Francis liad been seen 
going towards his house on horseback ; 
I went back to PiccadilJy, and saw 
him. He told me that 1 might see 
him to-morrow, at eleven, and that, 
in the mean time, he would write to 
the Speaker. I then left him with the 
impression and expectation that he 
would go with me to the Tower at 
eleven o’clock the next day. J 
thought the quietest way in which 
this could be done was best; and was 
the more ready to, give this time; as 
the Speaker had told me, when he 
gave me the warrant, to treat SirFrancis 
with proper delicacy and respect, or 
words to that effect. If I have erred, 
in either doing too much or too little, 
it is from proper motives of delicacy 
ai>d respect, with which I always 
thought it right to treat inembets of 
Parliament. If 1 liad wished to carry 
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the warrant into effect at that time, I 
could not have done it, on account of 
the large mob assembled round Sir 
Francis’s door. From his house T 
came and reported to the Speaker 
what had passed. He advised me to 
execute my warrant, and at the same 
time to call at the Secretary of State's 
office for any assistance l might think 
necessaryi At the Secretary of State’s 
office l was detained for a very con- 
siderable time. I then went to Sir 
Francis Burdctt's; I told him i was 
sorry I must name an earlier hour 
for his removal than that before agreed 
on; I shewed him the warrant, which 
he read. He said he disputed its le- 
gality, and that he would submit to 
nothing but actual force-— that he 
would resist as far as was in his power. 
Upon this I withdrew, as I could not 
at that time effect my purpose. 1 went 
to the Secretary of Stated office, to re- 
quest the necessary assistance, and 
saw large mohs at Sir Francis’s house t 
and in other parts. It was nine 
o’clock, and as no communication 
had been made to the Lord Mayor for 
having assistance ready to support us 
going through the city, and we would 
have had no aid, either civil or ‘mili- 
tary, I determined to put the business 
off till half-past six o’clock next morn- 
ing. I went to the Secretary of Stale’s 
office to arrange wliat aid 1 thought 
necessary to enable me to enforce the 
warrant, and l sent Mr. Clementson 
to the Lord Mayor, to make similar 
arrangements with him for following 
us to the Tower. At half-past six I 
went to Sir Francis, accompanied by 
several messengers, and about twenty 
or thirty police-officers. I knocked, 
and was informed by the servant, who 
opened the door, that his master was 
not at home; nor did he know when 
he would return. Imagining that he 
might be at Wimbledon, I went there, 
with two messengers and eight police 
officers, leaving a messenger in the 
hall of the house, in Piccadilly, with 
the warrant, to deliver to Sir Francis, 
in case he caure back in our absence. 
At Wimbledon, 1 was told Sir Francis 
was npt there. I returned to town, 
and went to my own house, where I 
staid some time. Going out to con- 
sult the Speaker, I told that Sir 
Frapois had been seen in the streets. 

• 1 went to his house, and knocked at 


the door, which was opened a little 
way ; there was a great chain across, 
ana the servant, saving • Yoy cannot 
come in,’ shut the door. On Sunday 
morning I went again. I knocked 
several “iincs, but could obtain no 
admittance, and withdrew. 1 waited 
in the neighbourhood all the re- 
mainder of that day and night, leav- 
ing the messengers to watch the vari- 
ous avenues near the house. I thought 
Sir Francis might again come out to 
ride, and 1 might have an opportunity 
of executing the warrant. 1 ought to 
have mentioned, that, when the lega- 
lity of the warrant was doubted, 1 sent 
it to the Attorney General for his 
opinion, and also to know how far 1 
was justifiable in forcibly entering the 
house to execute it. It was this opi- 
nion 1 received, in consequence *of 
which I acted in the manner I did 
this morning. Last night I arranged, 
at the Secretary of State’s office, what * 
military force was necessary. At ten 
to-day I went lo Sir Francis IUirdett’s 
with twenty or thirty police-officers, 
and a detachment of cavalry to escoit 
the carriage to the ’Power. 1 made a 
forcible entry by the area with the 
olice. I left a party of guards in the 
all, and weut with tJie police into the 
room where Sir Francis was. I told 
him, that, however painful it was to 
me, I had such a foice with inj as 
would render resistance ineffectual, 
and called on him to surrender. He 
asked to see the warrant ; 1 told him 
it was the sam$ which He bad already 
r$ad. When the carriage was brought 
round, Sir Francis Burdett got into ft 
with his brother, Mr. Clementson, 
and a messenger. I went on horse- 
back, and delivered him to the De- 
puty-lieutenant of the Tower. If I 
nave either exceeded or fallen short 
of my duty on this occasion, it must 
be considered that the case was un- 
precedented; that resistance was not 
expected; and that I felt a great de- 
gree of delicacy and attention was 
due from me to any member of the 
House.” 

O n Monday, A pr jl 0, the Speakef said, 
he had to acquaint the House, that, 
in consequence of their vote, hi had, at, 
half-past eight o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing, signed tfie proper warrant tor tak- 
ing Sir Francis Burdett, and convey- 
ing him to the Tower. lie ihen gave it 

aU 2 
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the Serjeant at Arms, with directions 
not to.delay its execution beyond ten 
of the clock. ,The' Serjeant would, 
have to state to them all the circum- 
stances attendant upon "his execution 
of this warrant; Before, however, he 
was called to the bar for that purpose, 
he had to inform the House, that on 
Friday last he had received a letter 
from Sir-Franeis Burdett, on the sub- 
ject-matter of his committal. This 
letter he had no power to dispose of 
himself, but would be directed by the 
House, whether he should read it to 
them or not . — { Cries of read! rend!) 

Mr. Freemantle wished to know 
when the letter was received ? 

The Speaker, in answer, re-stated, 
that he had received it late on Friday 
evening. He had made notes from* 
hour to hour, from the very com- 
mencement of this business, and 
could be most particular in his state- 
ments. The letter was left at his 
house by two gentlemen, at ten o’clock. 
They said they waited for an answer; 
to which he replied, that there was no 
answer required. 

The Speaker having taken the plea- 
sure of the House upon the subject, 
proceeded to read the letter, signed 
u F. Burdett,” and dated “ Piccadilly, 
6th April, 1810.” It was nearly as 
follows:*— 

** Sir, — When 1 was returned, in 
due form, by the electors of West- 
minster, they imagined they had cho- 
sen me as their trustee in the House 
of Commons, to maintain the laws 
and liberties of the land. Having ac- 
cepted that trust, l never will betray 
it. 

“ I have also, as a dutiful subject, 
taken t an oath of allegiance to the 
King/ to obey his laws; and 1 neVer 
will consent, by any act of mine, to 
obey any set of men, who, contrary to 
those laws, shall, under any pretence 
whatsoever, assume the power of the 
king. 

u Power and privilege are not the 
same thingi, and ought not at any 
time to be confounded together. 
Privilege is at) exemption from power, 
and was, by law, secured to the third 
f branch of the. legislature, in order to 
protect them, that they might safely 
protect the people— not to give them 
power to destroy the people. 

** Your warrant, Sir, i believe you 


know to be illegal. I know it to he so. 
To superior force I must submit: I 
will not, and dare not, incur the dan- 
ger of continuing voluntarily to make 
one of any association, or set of men, 
who shall assume, illegally, the whole 
power of the realm, and who have no 
more right to take myself, or any one 
of my constituents, by force, than I 
or they possess to take any of those 
who are now guilty of this usurpation ; 
and 1 would condescend to accept the 
meanest office that would vacate my 
seat, being moie desirous of getting 
out of my present association than any 
other man may be desirous of getting 
profitably into it. 

** Sir, this is not a letter in answer 
to a vote of thanks ; it is an answer of 
a very different kind. I know not 
what to call it; but, since yon havp 
begun the correspondence wish me, I 
must beg you to read this my answer 
to those under whose orders you have 
commenced it. 

** I remain. Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

“ Francis Burdett.” 
“ Piccadilly, April G, 1810.” 

The whole of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the House go to prove 
that the authors of the proceedings 
against Sir Francis Burdett had by no 
means agreed even upon the legality 
of breaking open his house ! 

It was not to be expected that men 
with arms in their hands, on being 
assailed with mud and stones, would 
have acted wholly without passion. 
The Light Dragoons, and the Guards 
jn gener&l, conducted themselves with 
much temper and humanity; these 
gallant fellows had experienced the 
miseries of war on foreign service; 
they had cheerfully drawn their 
swords in Spain ; but felt great reluc- 
taned to shed the blood of their fellow 
subjects, and therefore, when assailed, 
they either passed on without noticing 
the people, or made a shew of punish- 
ment only and fired into the air. But 
some of the Life Guardsmen, who 
have never seen actual service, and 
are mere parade soldiers, by ail ac- 
counts, behaved in a very different 
manner; they were initabic iwthe ex- 
treme; thjy kept constantly charging 
upon the pavement, singled out, struck 
aud pursued many individuals, and 
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even mmen who had committed np vations by Mr. Whitbread Were made 
other offence than that pf crying <jn the Commons, relative to the tntrr* 
“Burdett for ever,” and repeatedly . ders committed by the troops; the 
fired directly on the crowd, making no public first heard from the Treasury 
distinction between offenders, and Bench, that the patience of the troops 
persons going upon their business, was spch as almost dwindled into prt- 
On<? of the first persons known to have fcillanimity. Near St. James’s-itfeet, 
been killed was W. Bryant, a poor it was said twenty discharges were 
bricklayer's labourer, 60 years of age ; made upon them by the populace, out 
this was near the Trinity House, Tower of an alley, before they fired once in 
Hill, whilst passing peacablyonliis mas- return : however, it was not even pra- 
ter's business. A coroner’s jury, in the tended that one of these imaginary 
city, however, to the surprise of every shots took place. Ah investigation 
impartial person, brought in their ver- on the part of government, it was then 
diet, in this case, “ justifiable homi- said, was going on. A meeting of the 
cide,” or man-killing , though they electors of Westminster on the 17th of 
neither knew who killed the man, or April, was supposed to have been at- 
whether he was doing any thing by tended by 20,000 persons, who voted 
which those that killed him could be that a letter should be sent to Sir 
justified. Two juries in Westminster Francis Burdett in the Tower, and 
have since returned verdicts of “ ml- that the following petition and re- 
ful murder against Guardsmen un - monstrance should be sent to the 
known" upon similar cases ? Commons, which was accordingly 

Thomas Ebrall, who is dead in Sfr. brought up by Lord Cochrane the 
Thomas’s Hospital, took the following same day 

oath, previous to t.is decease:—** That *< To the jf 0 „ 0 urable the Commons of 
1 did not molest or provoke the mill- thc UM Kingdom of Great Britain 
tarv, either by thrown, (f bricks, stones, and Irclwdi in Parliament assembled. 

or dirt, &c. or by hooting and hissing . 

at them; or by any other means what- ^ 1 etition and Remonstrance of 

ever; nor did 1 give encouragement the Inhabitant Householders of 
to othets to do so.” Thomas Ebrall the City and Liberties of West- 

was a musician by profession, and in minster, assembled ili New la- 

August last, volunteered his services lace-yard, the 17th day of April, 

to assist in landing his Majesty’s forces .V . appointment ot 

on the Island of Walcheren. £ r fJ) Esq. the High 

On the part of government, two Bailitf, in pursuance of a Requi- 

proclamations have been issued ; one sition for that purpose, 

on the 10th states, that a number of ** We, the Inhabitant Householders, 

disorderly persons had, during the Electors of the City and Liberties of 
Just four days, assembled .in a riotous Westminster, feel, most sensihlv, the 
and disorderly manner, and have been indignity offered to this city in the 
guilty of many acts of outrage, at- person of our beloved representative, 
tacking the houses of loyal subjects whose letter to us has fallen under the 
(Lord Castlereagh, &cj in several censure of your Honourable House; 
parts of Westminster; for the dis- but which, so far from deserving that 
covery of which, five hundred pounds censure, otight, in our opinion, to 
and a pardon is offered. Thc second have led your Honourable House to 
proclamation of the 12th Inst, offers a reconsider the subject which he had 
like sum to anyone discovering the so ably, legally, and constitutionally 
persou who, about twelve o’clock on discussed. We arc convinced that no. 
Monday night, April 5, fired a gun or one ought to be prosecutor add juror, 
pistol off, near Ensign John Stephen judge or executioner, in hi? own cause, 
Cowell, of the Coldstream Foot much less to assume, accumulate, and 
Guards, who was on duty in Old exercise all those offices in his own 
Palace Yard, while he was passing thc person. We are also convinced that 
passage near St. Margarets Church, the refusal of your Honourable House , 
A ball passed through the ensign's to inquire into the conduct of Lord: 
hat, Castlereagh and Mr. Percteval, theft 

Some days after, when some obser- two of his Majesty's ministers, when 
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distinctly charged with the sale of a 
seat in pour Honourable House, evi- 
dence of which was offered at the bar 
by a member of your Honourable 
House ; and the avowal in your Hon. 
House, 44 that such practices were as 
notorious as the sun at noon day,'* prac- 
tices, at the bare mention of which, 
the Speaker declared, that our an- 
cestors would have startled with in- 
dignation: and the committal of Sir 
F. Burdett to prison, enforced by mi- 
litary power, are circumstances which 
render evident the imperious neces- 
sity of an immediate reform in the 
representation of the people. We, 
therefore, most earnestly call upon 
your Honourable House to restore to 
us our representative ; and, according 
to 'the notice he has given, to take 
the state of the representation of the 
people into your serious considera- 
tion: a reform in which is, in our 
opinion, the only means of preserving 
the people from military despotism.” 
— Ordered to lie on the table. 4 

Letter. 

“ Sir,— We nominated you 4o be 
our representative Without your know- 
ledge, and we elected you without 
your interference. We were confi- 
dent that you would perform the du- 
ties of a representative in parliament 
with ability and fidelity. In every 
rpspect you have not only fulfilled, 
Lift exceeded our expectations. We 
derive the utmost satisfaction from 
having pointed out to the nation the 
way to be faiily represented. Had it 
been possible that our example could 
have been followed, and a proper re- 
presentation of the people thereby 
produced, the scenes we have lately 
witnessed would not have disgraced 
our country. We understood the 
nobleness bf your mind, and were con- 
fident that you would not deseeqd to 
barter your trust for a place under 
government* nor be the partisan or 
leader of those who support or reject 
measures just as they happen to be 
preposed on this or that side of the 
House. W e feel the indignity that 
has been offered to you ; but we are 
not surprised to find, that, when every 
excuse is made for public delinquents, 
"the utmost rigour ft exercised against 
him who pleads for the ancient and 
constitutional rights of the people. 


You nobly stept forward in defence of 
a fellow-subject unjustly imprisoned* 
*and you questioned, with great ability 
and knowledge of the Jaws, the war- 
rant issued /Upon that occasion. The 
House of Commons lia\e answered 
your argument, by breaking into your 
house with a military force, seizing 
your person, and conveying you by a 
large body of troops to the Tower. 
Your distinction between privilege and 
power remains unaltered: the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons arc 
for the protection, not for the de- 
struction, of the people. We have 
resolved to remonstrate with the 
House of Commons, on the outrages 
committed under their older, and to 
call upon them to restore you to your 
seat in parliament, which the present 
state of the country renders more than 
ever nccessarj’, for the furtherance of 
your and our object, a reform in the 
representation in that House . While 
so many members are collected toge- 
ther by means “ which it is not neces- 
sary for us to describe,” we cannot but 
entertain the greatest apprehensions 
for the remainder of our liberties* 
and the employment of a military 
force against one of their own body is 
but a sad presage of what may be ex- 
acted by those who might, like yoq, 
ave the courage to stand forward in 
defence of the rights of the people. 
When we reflect on your generous 
exertions to destroy the horrors of 
secret and solitary confinement; to 
mitigate the severity.of punishment 
in the army ; to prevent the cashiering 
of its officers without cause assigned ; 
to restore, for the comfort of the worn- 
out soldier, the public property con- 
veyed by a job to a private individual; 
to prevent the extension of the barrack 
system, the obvious effect of which is 
to separate the soldier from the citi- 
zen ; to prevent the introduction of 
foreign troops ; to bring to light an 
atrocious act of tyranny, by which a 
British sailor was left to perish on a 
barren rock ;«aud, above all, your un- 
remitted exertions to obtain a full, 
fair, and free representation of the 
people in parliament ; wben we re- 
flect on the firmness, the unshaken 
constancy, which you have invariably 
shewn 4 in evil report and good .re- 
port;’ we are eager to express the 
sentiments of gratitude tsj attach- 
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ment to you with' which we ere im- 
pressed; and we are convinced that 
those sentiments are not only felt by 
the inhabitants of this city, but- by 
every pefoon throughout the land who 
is not interested in the continuance 
of public abuses.**^ 

Letter from Sir Francis Burdett in 
Reply to his Constituents. 

Tower, April 20, 1810. 
Sir Francis Burdett presents his 
respectful compliments to the High 
Bailiff of Westminster, and transmits 
to him his answer to the letter of the 
electors of that city, which he did him 
the honour to present to him this 
morning. 

Arthur Morris, Esq. High Bailiff 
for the City and Liberties of 
Westminster. 

Tower, April* 0, 1810. 
Gentlemen— I f any thing could 
increase or confirm the constant re- 
solution of my life never to betray the* 
confidence you have placed in me, it 
is the kindness atyd affection which 
your letter of the 17tli testifies to me, 
and the wisdom and propriety of your 
conduct at the late meeting. 

A scrupulous adherence to the com- 
mon law of this land, and the wise 
provisions of the ancient statutes, de- 
claratory of that law, which; together, 
form what 1 understand by the con- 
stitution, raised our country to an un- 
exampled height of happiness and 
prosperity; ana in an exact propor- 
tion to the invasion and neglect of 
them has the country declined. 

In defence of these laws and this 
constitution, 1 smile at any privation 
to which, personally, I may be sub- 
jected, thinking, as 1 do, that life can- 
not so well and so happily, because it 
cannot be so honourably and usefully, 
expended, as in defence of this our 
best inheritance, and in the mainte- 
nance of the good old cause, for which 
Hampden died in the field, and Sidney 
and Bussell on the scaffold. 

Laws, to be entitled to respect and 
willing obedience, must be pure — 
must come from a pure source— that 
is, from common cousent; and through 
an uncorrupt channel— that is, an 
House of Commons freely elected by 
, the people^ Moreover, they who pay 
the reckoning ought to examine and 
coatroul the account; and the only 
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controul the people can hare# is by a 
fair representation to parliament.— 
The necessity of obtaining this check, 
by a constitutional reform, is now ac» 
knowledged by all, except those who, 
contrary to law, have possessed them- 
selves of a property in the House of 
Commons, by whom this land, this 
England— 

— this dear, dear land, 

Dear, for her reputation through the world, 
Is now leas'd ou t——— ■ 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm ; 
England, bound in with the triumphant 
sea, 

Whose rocky shore beat back the envious 
surge 

Of watery Neptnne, is now bound in with 
shame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment 
bonds. 

From this foul and traitorous traffic, 
our Borough- monger sovereigns de- 
rive an immense revenue, cruelly 
wrung from the hard hand of honest 
labour. I do, however, now entertain 
au ardent hope, that this degraded and 
degrading system, to which all our 
difficulties, grievances, and dangers 
are owing, will at length give way to 
the moderate, but determined, per- 
severance of a whole united people. > 

Magna Charta, atid # tbe old law of 
the land, will then resume their em- 
pire— Freedom will revive— and the 
caterpillars of the state, coiling them- 
selves up in their own, naturally, nal* 
row sphere, will fall off and perish— 
property and political power, which 
the law never separates, will be re- 
united— the king replaced in the 
happy and dignified station, allotted 
him by the constitution — the people 
relieved from the bitterest of all curses, 
the curse of Canaan (that of being the 
servants of servants), and restored to 
their just and indisputable rights. 

To thase g»eat, important, and ne- 
cessary purposes, no exertions of mine 
shall ever be wanting; without their 
attainment, rio effort of mine cau 
avail. # 

The people of England rmist speak 
ouH-they must do more — they must 
act; and if, following the example of 
the Electors of W estmimter, they do 
act in a firm and regular manner, 
upon a concerted plan— ever keeping 
the law and constitution in view— 
they must finally succeed in recover- 
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that to which they are legally entitled 
—the appointment of thejr own guar- 
dians add trustees. for the protection 
of their owrt liberty and property. 
They either do this, or they must in- 
evitably fall a sacrifice to one or the 
other of the most contemptible fac- 
tions that ever disgraced this or any 
Other country. 

The -question is now at issue; it 
must now be ultimately determined, 
whether we are henceforth to be 
slaves, or be free. Hold to the laws — 
this great country may recover for- 
sake them — and it will certainly pe- 
rish.—! am, Gentlemen, your most 
obedient humble Servant, 

Francis Burdett. 
the Electors of Westminster. 

A Coroner's Inquest has been held 
at the King's Head, JameS-street, 
Westminster, on the body of James 
Pledge, who died in Westminster- 
Hospital, in consequence of a wound, 
he received from a pistol, op Saturday 
night, the 7th of April, discharged by 
a soldier of the Life Guards. The 
evidence was given principally by the 
companion of the deceased, who stated 
that about half-past ten he and the 
deceased we^e standing at the top of 
Church-court, leading into Jcrmyn- 
itreet, the street at this time having 
been nearly cleared of the people as 
far as the top of the HaymarKet. 
While they were standing peaceably 
Sn this situation, two gentlemen ran 
Out of Piccadilly, and said, “ the sol- 
diers are coming;” they ran to the 
court; a soldier rode by the top of 
the court, but tyming round, on 
seeing the people there, he levelled 
his pistol at them, and shot ills com- 
panion. The evidence stated, that at 
the time the pistol was fired, there 
was not the least disturbance in the 
court.— Mr. White, Surgeon, of' Par- 
liament-street, who attended the de- 
ceased, stated that in passing up 
Y©rke-street, St. James’s-square, on 
Saturday night, he was met by some 
women running clown the gtreet, ex- 
claiming that a man was 6hot in Jer- 
myn-street. Mr. White saw a number 
of people assisting in cariyingoff the 
man, who was taken to an apothecary’s 
house iu the street ; that he went to 
the house and /mind a bullet had en- 
tered the left side, which he discover- 


ed Jyfng neat tbp spine, from whence 
he extracted it. Mr. White sent the 
man to Westminster Hospital, where 
~„ery possible assistance was admi- 
nistered ; that for three or four days 
the bad symptoms yielded to medical 
treatment, but that on Thursday 
se'nnight the patient began to sink, 
and expired the next day. The de- 
ceased was 18 years of age, the son of 
a bricklayer, residing in Yorke-street. . 
The jury returned a verdict of— 
W ilful murder against a Life Guards- 
man unknown. 

On Wednesday, April 18, a Co- 
roner’s Inquest was held at St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, on the body of Thomas 
Ebrall, who was killed in Mr. Good- 
eve’s shop, Mincing- lane, on Monday, 
the 9th instant. Mr. Goodeve stated, 
that when the first part of the soldiers 
had passed his house, there were not 
more then twenty people assembled 
near his shop, and those were neither 
hissing nor throwing stones. As soon 
as the rear guard had passed his win- 
dow, four or five of them turned 
round and fired: at this time he did 
not see any person near his shop. lie 
forced his family into the cellar. The 
deceased was standing by his side in 
the shop. He observed one soldier in 

f mrticular turn his horse round, and 
evel his piece at his window; the 
window broke, and the glass hit his 
face ; at the same instant the deceased 
fell. — Thomas Woolcot met with the 
deceased at the corner of Mincing- 
lane, and stood with him near the 
boot-maker’s shop. All was veiy 
quiet in that quarter. After the icar 
guard had passed, four or five of the 
soldiers turned round and fired; he 
by this time missed the deceased, and 
he supposed he must have gone into 
the shop. Afier the firing com- 
menced, every one near Mr. Good- 
eve’s shop went away, except himself 
and one or two others ; he did not go, 
because he did not believe they weic 
firing with ball. lie stood against Mr. 
Gooaeve’s shop-window until a ball 
struck it, and ou looking in, he saw a 
man lying on the floor wounded, 
whom he knew to be the deceased. 
At the time the pistol was fired, theie 
were not more than two beside him- 
self. Neither hissing, nor any other 
insult was offered to the soldiers near 
Jiim. On going to procure a surgeon 
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to assist Mr. Ebrall, another pistol 
was fired, the ball from which passed 
•o near him that he took shelter in a 
shop. He observed several of the 
soldiers with mud and dirt on them. 
The people assembled in Fenchurch- 
street, near Majjc-lane, he believed 
not to be more than from forty to fifty. 
The instant the soldiers began to fire, 
about half of the above number ran 
up Star-court, and he saw one of the 
Life Guards go and deliberately fire 
upon it. Mr. Elliot, a druggist, who 
lives in Fenchurch-street, saw some 
of the mob with brick-bats, and saw 
them throw them at the soldiers, but 
this was not near the shop where the 
deceased was killed* He saw two sol- 
diers fire, when they Wd nothing that 
he saw to fire at ; and he had a strong 
suspicion that one of them w *is the 
person that shot the deceased. — Tho- 
mas Lycett was at a two- pair of stairs 
window ; he saw seventeen or eighteea 
young men throw something at the 
soldiers, but this was not near where 
the deceased was shot. Witness 
heard the soldiers who formed the 
rear guard repeatedly called on to 
join the ranks, but they did not obey. 
He noticed one foot passenger walking 
along very quietly, when one of the 
rear guard, apparently in a rage^ 
levelled his pistol at him, and pulled* 
the trigger, but it missed fire; he then 
re-cocked it, and fired again at the 
passenger, but fortunately missed him. 
The ball went through the shop-win- 
dow of Mr. Phillips, an auctioneer. 
He proved that there was no disturb- 
ance at any time near.the shop of Mr. 
Goode ve, occasioned by the people. 
^—Mr. Thornton, Mr. Swan, and Mr. 
Wilson, of Fenchurch-street, corro-' 
borated the evidence of Mr. Lycett.—* 
Mr. Shelton summed up the evidence, 
and laid much stress on the evidence 


of Gqodeve# who bid noiitifely 
sworn that a particular loidier jjujp 
fired into the snop, when there 
apparent cause to justify it. TW 
jury retired for about five minutes* 
and brought in a verdict of mlf W 
murder against a soldier in the rear qf 
the Life Guards, that passed through 
Feno/i urch - street, about one o'clock, on 
Monday, theQth of April . 


Deaths in and near London. 

Aged 56, Mr. William Howell, up- 
wards of twenty years master of Gar- 
raway’s coffee-house. Mr. Howell* by 
habits of industry and attention, raised 
himself from narrow circumstances to 
a state of comparative opulence. His 
manners, however, were, still unaffect- 
ed, and his toqguc was truly the index 
of his mind. 

Mr. H. Cavendish, worth one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand pounds; 
seven hundred thousand of which are 
beaueathed to Lord George Caven- 
dish, two hundred thousand to this 
Earl of Besborough, end the remainder 
in legacies to otner branches of the 
Devonshire family. He was the 
largest holder of Bank Stock in ^Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Gilbert PidcodV, of the Me- 
nagerie, Exeter ’Change, aged 67, 

InCharles-street,8t. James’s-square, 
aged 51 , John Hoppner, Esq. one of 
the Royal Academicians. ThePrince 
of W ales has been pleased to appoint 
W. Owen, Esq, to be portrait-painter 
to his Royal Highness in his room, 

.At St Martin’s watch-houfe, the 
celebrated and well- known character# 
Sir Harry Dimsdale, many years repre- 
sentative for the ancient borough of 
Garrett. 

Mr. W. Justiqs, printer of "The 
County Chronicle.” 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

BERKSHi re, sessed Tax Acts, Mr. Deane#«of Wal- 

A T a meeting of gentlemen and tham, was unanimously called to the 
freeholders of this county, to chair./ The several obnoxious clauses 
take into consideration the propriety were then read, and iisebssed.— On 
of voting an address to George Van- the clause respecting Surveyors ami 
riitart and Charles Dundas, Esqrs. the Inspectors, the meeting were of opt* 
copnty Members, to beg their en- ni on, that Surveyors ought to lie ire* 
deavoum to get repealed or amended sidents in their districts, and receive 
Several oppressive clauses in the As* a salary, and by no (neaps have patlp 
Universal Mag. Vol. XII K. 2X * 
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eipatibhiti 'at #ufch|rge—they should 
tbxfc ait 6&h to inspect assessments, 
atld fb utte their authority in obtain- 
ing full and peifeet returns. Their 
duty should be, if they see reason to 
Object to any return, to wait on the 
party, and give notice, if it is not 
athehded, they must apply to the 
ebmrohwionfcrs, where the defaulter 
should he liable to a moderate fine, or 
surcharge for the subject omitted. 
Surveyors to be subject to a fine for 
a wanton or vexatious summons or 
surcharge. Inspectors should be al- 
together removed as useless, vexatious, 
and expensive characters. 

, Died.] At Wallingford, William 
Mayne, Esq. seven times mayor, and 
father of the corporation of that bo- 
rough. Under a gradual decay of 
bodily health, -he sustained a mind 
that was at all times firm and serene; 
with pious resignation to the will of 
God, and humblg confidence in his 
Redeemer, he yielded to the last con- 
flict of suffering nature.* in the 6.5th 
year of his age. Benevolent as a man, 
upright as a magistrate, affectionate 
is a relation, and orderly as a Chris- 
tian ; the loss of such *a character, and 
such he was, is duly regretted in the 
town, and by the established church, 
of which he was a faithful member. 

t Herefordshire. 

° The inhabitants of (jJreytree have 
vo ted six pieces of plate to as many 
commissioners of that county under 
the Property Tax Acts, as have pa- 
triotically refused to put in practice 
the retrospective surcharge* or the in- 
spector, by submitting an appeal to 
the Barons of the Exchequer, who 
decided 44 that the agents of the re 
venue had no power to re-open, at 
any indefinite period,, a tax account, 
which, according to every known and 
legal form, bad been previously com- 
pleted and filled. 1 * 

KENT. 

The schools established in this 
cdulfty, upon the principles^ Joseph 
Lancaster, increase astonishingly. 
That at Dover, established by J. Jack- 
ton, Esq. Hat already been productive 

much good. The children, mostly 
belonging to sea- faring people, it was 
said* *• ir yop can bring these boys 
into order, you can do any thing." 
This, however, was accomplished with 


small exertion by one of J . Lancaster’s 
lads, only seventeen years of age. 
This school consists of more than £00 
boys, many of whom have learnt to 
read and write. The cities of Can- 
terbury and Rochester have followed 
jtbese examples. In the first, what is 
called 44 A Royal Free School,” hat 
been established, with the sanction of 
the mayor, aldermen, the members, 
and deputy-lieu tenant of the county. 
Among the subscribers are General 
Cartwright, aid-du-camp to the King, 
and several military officers, Here 
the children amount to 400. A# Ro- 
chester the number of children amount 
to aboye half of the former; but great 
credit is due to the committee for 
their philanthropic zefl in promoting 
the education of the poor, by precept 
and example. 

LANCASHIRE. 

, A great improvement has recently 
been made in the cultivation of maish 
and moss lands in the townships of 
Overton, Middleton, Heaton, and 
Heysham, from the discovery of a bed 
of sea sand, of an unknown depth, ly- 
ing about three feet below the surface 
of the earth. The farmers dig pits in 
the form of marl-pits, and after taking 
off the soil ami a stratum of blue clay, 
about two feet and a half deep, they 
arrive at the sand, which, being spread 
upon the surface of the earth, mixes 
with, and loosens the Soil before it is 
too stiff for agricultural purposes, and 
converts it into the best kina of arable 
land, being capable of bearin ' four or 
five successive crops of grain without 
manure. 

Died.] Alexander Douglas, Esq. 
of the Old-hall, near hfanchestei. 
His ancestor Alexander Douglas, of 
Reath, near Yorkshire, whose posses- 
sions in that county were granted 
to him by James I. on his coming 
into England. He raised and equip- 
ped, at his own expence, a troop of 
norsemcn for the service of Charles I. 
On his march to join the royal forces, 
by a detachment from Cromwell's 
army, he was intercepted, and made 
prisoner. Having effected his escape 
into one of his own woods, ise was 
there, for a long time, concealed atfd 
supported by a faithful servant. A f- 
ter the restoration of Charles (1. many 
but fruitless applications were made 
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to that ungrateful monarch for the 
recovery of his confiscated estates. 
Mr. Douglas, on the female tide, was 
descended from Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester and Lord 
Chancellor of England. His mother, 
the last surviving relative of his blood, 
was daughter to Mr. Gardiner, of 
Healing, near Croydon m Surrey; 
which mansion was originally built 
by the Bishop, and to which Queen 
Elizabeth, in one of her progresses, 
on a visit to that palace, gave the 
name of Healing, or All Heal, from 
the salubrity of the spot. Sand- place, 
near Dorking, was also a mansion of 
the above gentleman, whose sister was 
married to the Right Hon. Arthur 
Onslow, Speaker of the Hmise of 
Commons. The only surviving bro- 
ther is the Rev. James Douglas, well 
known by his valuable publications, 
the Nenia Britannica," * 4 Theory 
of the Earth,” “ Treatise on Celts,* 
dr c. &c. 

NORFOLK. 

Died . ] Aged 79, Mr. Hen ryTiltiey, 
ofHarleston, Norfolk, upwards of 40 
years master of the Mathematical 
School in that town, which he con- 
ducted with a most conscientious re- 
gard for the improvement and future 
welfare of his pupils; and in honour 
to the memory or this worthy man, 
some of the first mathematicians of 
the prescut day received their rudi- 
ments of education under his care, 
fie was of a very humane and chari- 
table disposition ; and in his religious 
principles firmly attached to the 
church of England. No man ever 
lived more respected, nor died more 
sincerely regretted. Mr.Tilney was 
descended from an ancient family of 
that name in Norfolk. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died ,] Deborah Derby, widow of 
Samuel Derby, of Colebrook Dale, 
Shropshire, aged about 58. This 
worthy woman had been a very ac- 
cepsable minister among the Society 
of Friends for 30 years, and had de- 
voted herself to promote the cause of 
religion and virtue with unremitting 
teal; but she was by no means fet- 
tered by any sectarian prejudices ; for, 
believing that “the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation, hath ap- 
peared unto all men,” it was her ear- 


nest labour and desjrp that nil 
would attend to this divine grace, eng 
conform their lives and action* to Its 
pure teachings; fur she believed tb^t 
“ in every nation, kindred, tongue, 
and people, those who fear God and 
wish righteousness are accepted of 
him.” This enlarged view of the 
Christian dispensation induced her to 
appoint religious meetings in her tra- 
vels among her friends (which were 
very frequent), for those of other soci- 
eties, which were often very large ; and 
the love of the gospel, with which she 
was eminently endued, rendered her 
services particularly acceptable a- 
mong those who did not profess with 
her. She paid a religious visit to the' 
meetings of the Friends in America 
(leaving the plenty and accommoda- 
tions of this world, in which she 
abounded), with earnest desires to 
promote the great cause of Christia- 
nity in those remote regions. Her 
whole life was devoted to this one ob- 
ject; but in the midst of her religious 
engagements she preserved so^nuch 
calmness, meekness, and resignation 
that she irresistibly engaged tnc affec- 
tions of those who were favoured with 
her company. The last time the wri- 
ter of this saw her, was at her own 
abode at Colebrook Dale, five months 
ago. fie, with others, breakfasted 
with her; and after breakfast a chap- 
ter in the Holy Scriptures was read 
(a practice much recommended by 
the Society of Friends); after which 
she addressed the company in a very 
solemn and affectionate manner. She 
had been for some time in a declining 
state of health, and w&s apprehensive 
of her approaching dissolution, which 
she waited for with bumble resigna- 
tion, praying that He whom she had 
earnestly endeavoured to serve would 
support her to the end ; and at length 
she gently sunk into the arms of death, 
as rf asleep. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The following is an extract of a 
letter, dated Kingsdowne, Hear Bris- 
tol, April 17:— 

“ Sir Vicary Gibbs, the Attorney- 
General of England and Recorder of 
Bristol, has arrived in tbit city, for 
the purpose of presiding in hit o$- 
rial capacity at our assizes, About 
the middle of the Igst week, a letter 
2 X £ 
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was thrust under the Council House 
door, containing sentiments of the 
strongest nature', and yesterday morn- 
ing our chief magistrate received one 
signed by six fictitious names, de- 
claring that a secret society existed, 
■who had resolved that Sir Vic-ary 
should not come into the city alive, 
or, if he did chance to escape, that 
their vengeance would reach him eie 
he quitted the town ; this letter was 
forwarded to Sir Vicary Gibbs, with 
arequest from the mayor, that he would 
enter early, inconsequence of which 
he arrived here full three hours sooner 
than usual, and in disguise — What a 
dignified Situation for the Attorney- 
General!!! Letters were posted about 
the city, in which his votes on the 
Duke olf Yorke’s business, the Wal- 
cheren expedition, and Sir Francis 
Burdett's committal, were stated as 
recommendations to his fellow-citi- 
zens, and entreating them to pay him 
proper respect ; this, as was to he ex- 
pected, only served to fan the flame, 
and when the recorder ariived, about 
half* past four, he was received with 
one universal hiss, execrations poured 
in from all quarters, and the air rang 
vVith cries of “ Burdettfor ever;" but 
our magistrate! having enforced the 
attendance of a large body of con- 
stables, no personal violence was at- 
tempted. He then proceeded to £he 
Guildhall, opened the court, and ad- 
journed to the Council House, from 
•whence the cavalcade removed to the 
Mayoralty House in Queen-square, 
accompanied by the howlings of the 
mob : when they reached that place, 
oyster-shells and other missile articles 
were thrown at the carriage inclosing 
the Attorney-General, who hung back 
In a corner. On descending from the 
carriage, many stones" were hurled 
from the mob, one of which nearly 
struck Sir Vicary on the head, and 
aftpr they had proceeded to' the in- 
terior of the mansion, several windows 
were broke; a large bc^Jy of additional 
constables were sworn in, which served 
to keep the populace in awe, but ip 
tfre interim the Council House was 
attacked, and all the window broke; 
the Guildhall shared the same fate, 
and all the lamps in the principal 
streets were demolished. Our cor- 
poration has issued a proclamation, 
offering a reward of fifty grounds for 
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the discovery of offenders. The At- 
torney-General slept out of town last 
night, at his brother' house, Red- 
land." 

Died.] At a very advanced age. 
Dame Barbara Mostyn, only daughter 
and sole heiress of Sir George Browne, 
hart, of Kiddingtpn, in Oxfordshire, 
by Lady Barbara Lee, bister to the 
Lari of Litchfield. Her Ladyship 
was first married to Sir Edwaid Mos- 
tyn, bart. ofTalacrc, in Flintshire, by 
whom she had the present baronet. Sir 
Pyers Mostyn, and Charles Browne 
Mostyn, of Riddington-housc. By her 
second husband, Edward Gore, esq. 
of Barrow- cou 1 1, near Bristol, whom 
she his suivivcd some years, sheba* 
left, likewise, two sons, William Gore 
Langton, esq. of Newton-paik, near 
Bristol, M. P. and Colonel of the Ox- 
fordshire Militia, and the Rev. Charles 
Gore, of Basing-park, in Hampshire. 
Her Ladyship was paternally descend- 
ed fiom a younger bi other of the fiist 
Lord Viscount Montague, of Cow- 
drey house, Sussex ; which noble and 
ancient family became extinct in the 
male line by the untimely death of the 
last Viscount, a few veais since, in 
venturously attempting to shoot the 
falls of Schauff hausen, in Switzeiland. 
The active benevolence of Lady 
Mostyn, and the unaffected politeness 
of her manners, endeared tier to all 
who had the pleasure of knowing her; 
and after her increasing age and its 
consequent infirmities confined her to 
a narrow circle of acquaintance, the 
ease and vivacity of her epistolary 
correspondence rendeied her letters 
highly acceptable to distant friends. 
She retained her faculties unimpaired 
almost to the last; and exchanged 
this life for a better, full of years, re- 
spected and beloved. Her lemains 
were deposited in the family-* ault in 
Kiddington church. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.] At Ipswich, William Bee- 
ston Coyte, M.U. F.L.S; He united, 
to a benevolent disposition, much 
urbanity of manners. He published, 
in 1793 , a work entitled, “ Hortus 
Botanicus Gipnoviccnsis; or, a Cata- 
logue of the Plants, &c. cultivated in 
the Botanic Garden at Ipswich 5” to 
which was' added, some judicious ob- 
servations on Suffolk graces. 
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DEATH ABROAD. 

Died.] On the 7th of March, Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood. The Ne- 
reus frigate arrived on Monday, April 
17th at Portsmouth from Gibraltar. 
His lordship died on board his flag- 
ship the Vilje de Paris, off Minorca, 
from whence she sailed on the pre- 
ceding day on her wav to England. 
Lord Collingwood had been seriously 
indisposed for several months, and re- 
cently obtained leave to come home 
for the purpose of re-establishing his 
health. Sir C. Cotton was appointed 
to succeed him in the command of 
the fleet on the Mediterranean station. 


Lord Collingwood succeeded Lord 
Nelson in this station, and for the last 
five years, he had scarcely set foot on 
shore. For his services in the battle 
of Trafalgar, in which he was second 
in command, his Majestv conferred 
on him the rank of a fiaroo. His 
lordship, had nearly attained his 0Otli 
year, and was bom in the county of 
Northumberland j he died of a step- 
page of the pylorus, or inferior aper- 
ture of the stomach, and for some 
time was incapable of taking any sus- 
tenance whatever. [For the life and 
portrait of the gallant Admiral, ice 
Universal Magazine for March 1800.] 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

March 2.5, to April 24, 1810, inclusive, 

[Extracted f tom the London Gazette.] The Solid tors* Names are between Parentheses. 


A DAMS E. G. High-street, St. Mary- 
le- bonne, apoihecary, ( Beckei ^nd 
Co Broad-street). Anderson G, and Eades 
G.H. Bridgcvyard Whaif, Tool cy street, 
merchants, (Palmer and Co. Cojitliall-co. J. 
Addis C. New Bos well-court, money-scri- 
vener, (Hindman, Dyer’s-cmnt). 

Bennett T. Liverpool, merchant, (Win- 
dle, John-stieit, Bedfoid-row). Boyd T. 
Maida-hill, E tig ware- road, shopkeeper, 
(Jeves, Charlotte»street). Brandon 1 and 
Cortissos S. Leadenhall-street, merchants, 
(Swain & Co. Old Jewry). Ball J. Adam- 
street, Adelphi, auctioneer, (Greenhill, 
GrayVIiin-squ«re) Banton E. Walsall, 
Stafford, sadler’s ironmonger, (Turner and 
Co. Bloomsbury -square). Baker J. Sea- 
coal-lane, press- joiner, (Hudson, Wink- 
worth-buildings). Brown It. W. Lambeth- 
merchant, (Hill, Rood-lane). Burt W. 
oil-merchant, (Sherwood, Cushiou-court) 
Barber Wm. Alnwick, Northumberland, 
brewer, (Flexney, Chancery-Ianc). 

Clonney N. Liverpool, merchant, (Mid- 
dlecroft, Gray 's-I tin). Chapman W. Be- 
verley, linen-draper, (Hall, Beverley). 
Coilens W. Fransham, near Farnham, 
potter, (Turner, Ed ward-street, Cavendish- 
square). Cox J. and Smith J. Manches- 
ter, auctioneer, (Willis and Co Waruford- 
court). Cox E. Olveston, shopkeeper, 
(Meredith and Co. LincoinVlnn). Castle 
A. FurnivalVlnn, money-reri verier, (Hill, 
Rood-lane). 

Dailey C. Manchester, lace-manufactu- 
rer, (Willis, Warnford-court). Dongworth 
j. Grove-str. Commercial- road, and Amer 
T. Stepney, builders, (Rutson, Wellclose* 
sq.). DavisW. Cradley, Worcester, gun-bar- 
rel- maker, (Strong and Co Lincoln’* Inn). 


Drury W. Canterbury, victualler, (Wim- 
burn and Co. Chancery-lane). Davies J, 
Ledbury, glass audearthenwaremau, (Pew- 
triss, Gray VI nil). Dixon M. Borongh- 
High-streer, hop-merchant, (Day and Co. 
Lime-street). Davis J. Hereford, cornfac- 
tor, (Brown and Co. Gray’s- Inn). 

Fallon A. Hart-street, wine-merchant, 
(Chapman and Co. St. MildredVcourt). 
Forest J. Chester, cotton-dealer, ( A visoti, 
Hanover-st. Liverpool). FilUes B. Upton- 
upon-Re\<Tn, builder? ( Whircombe i Co. 
Gloucester). Fleming H. Han way-street, 
jeweller, (Hodgson, Clement VI tin), Felton 
J. West Thurrock, Ef-sex, baker, fAubrey, 
TookeVcourt). Foulkes J. Hacjfhey- 
road, builder, (Rutson, Wei I close-square). 
Foy W. Beech-street, linen-diaper, ( Nind, 
Throgmortoti-street). Fairfield J. and J, 
Buckley, Liverpool, merchants, (Black- 
stock, St. MildredVcourt). 

Gough W. Cranbourne-street, mercer, 
(Turner, Ed ward-street), G or such T. Pe- 
ter-street, cheesemonger, (Pullen, Fore-st.). 
Griffiths W. Westwood, Wilts, dyer, ( Wil- 
liams, Red Lion-square). 

Horwood J. Woodchestcr-Park-Will, 
Gloucester, miller, (Whitcombe and Co. 
SerjeantVlnn). Hamilton J, Bristol, mer- 
chant, (Tarrant, Chancery-lane). .Hooker 
T. Mary- 1 e- bonne-street, grocer, (Sfceven- 
ton, Checquer-court). De la Hault C* 
Birmingham, Spanish leathy-dresser, (Ros- 
ser and Co. BartlettVbuildipgs). Holt $* 
Manchester, grocer, (Wilson, Greville-tt.). 
Henxell G. Little Fast-cheap, underwriter, 
(Sherwood, Cush ion -court). Hartley J. 
Manchester, grocer, (Kay and Co. Maty 
Chester). Hem W, Hincksey, Berks* vic- 
tualler. Harrison G. Manchester, mer- 
chant, (Rirkctt, Bond-court, Waltyook). 
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Ingham F. Norland, Halifax, clothier, 
(Willi* and Co. Watnford-court). Rene 
tU* Joachim L. Bowling-green^buildingi, 
du-t')l'*i, ( Wadeson and Co. Austin-friars). 
Sumon J Kent- road, broker, (Briant, Cop- 
tha'l f -urt). 

k j use A. Union-court, Broad-street, mer- 
chant, (Palmer and Co. Copthall-court). 
King W. Bream’s-buildings, cabinet-maker, 
(Wdshrough, Warnford-court. Knight J. 
W ilrs, clothier, ( Jamss, Gray Vlnn-square). 

Littlejohn J. J. Gosport, mercer, (Blcas- 
dale, New-Inn). Lloyd W . Chester, chair- 
maker, (Milne and Co. Temple) Long J. 
Deptford, victualler, (Peart.cn, Elm-court). 
Lucas J. Bromsgrove, Worcester, dealer in 
timber and malt, (J. and W. Richardson, 
Ncw-Inn). Luke T. Exeter, brewer, 
(Loxley, Cheapside). Lomas D. Watford, 
corn merchant, (Francis and Co. New-sq.). 

Moore H. RadclifFe-highway, victualler, 
(FothergtU, CliffordVlun). Moseley D. 
Wakefield, innkeeper, (Clarkson, Essex- 
btreet). Moloy J. Mpqmouth-str clothes- 
salesman, (Coote, Austin-friars). Maggs 
G. Bristol, linen-draper, (Tilson, Chatham- 
place). Mellor S. E. Liverpool, cotton- 
dealer, (Avisqn, Hanover-strect, Liverpool). 
Mayhew R Stutton, Suffolk, miller, (Tay- 
lot , Southampt on-buildings). Maclean J. 
Old Change, victualler, (Howell, Sion Col- 
lege-gardens). Marshal C. Ratcliffe-squ. 
mariner, (Sherwood, Cushion-court). Mor- 
ris J. Maple,, boat-builder, (Willis and Co. 
Warnford-court). 

Pawlett D. Nottingham, tallow-chan- 
dler, (Bromley and Co. Holborn-court). 
Parkin J. Sheffield, innkeeper, (Chambre, 
Chapel-street, Bedford-row). Pearson J. 
Bath, hosier, (Shephard and Co. Bedford- 
row). Potter *W. Nottingham, grocer, 
(Taylor, Field-court, Gray VInn). Palmer 
T. Bristol, jeweller, (Gabell, LincolnV 
Inn) Phillips F. Shaftesbury, shopkeeper, 
(Pearson & Son, Pump-court). Perkins A. 
Stamford, grocer, (Thompson, Stamford). 
Prance G. Swansea, linen-draper, (Jenkins 


and Co. New-Ipn). Page J. Hornsey, 
butcher, (Platt, TanfiekLcourt). 

Riddiford W. Uley, Gloucester, clothier, 
(Price and Co. Lincoln VInn). RooseJ. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, John-str.). 
Reynolds W. Cheshunr, (Coppard, Baptist- 
Chambers). Rippon T. Horiiton, confec- 
tioner, (Rippon, London- road) Russell 
W.G. Fleet market, dealer and chapman, 
(Dalston, TookVcourt). Robertson R. 
Stourbridge, druggist, (Strong and Co. Lin- 
coln's Inn). Rady G. Great St. Helen's 
Chambers, merchant, (Druce Rilliter-sq.). 

Spencer W. F. Gosport, mercer, (Dyne, 
Serjeant VInn). Smythe R. Tottenham, 
money-scriveher, (Winbolt, Fore-street). 
Stevens J. and Baker E. Whitcombe-str. 
brewers, (Reynolds, Castle-street). Series 
J. T. Queen-street, picture-frame-dealer, 
(Warrand and Co. Castle-court). Shafe 
J. Shoe-lane, copper plate-maker, (Pullen, 
Fore-street). Sturley T. Swaffham, Nor- 
folk, upholder, (Sweet and Co. King's- 
Bench-Walks) Stafford A. Stea ley-bridge, 
Ashton-under-Line, shopkeeper, (Clarke 
and Co. Chancery-lane). Scott A. and 
PurvesT. St. Mary-Axe, merchants, (Hack- 
ett, Chancery-lane). 

Taylor D. Great Tothavn, Essex, grocer, 
(Carter, Staple-Inn) Taylor T. City-road, 
victualler, (Allingham, St John's-square). 
Taylor D. Mile-end- road, cabinet maker, 
(West, Red Lion street). 

Vaughan J. Bra unstoti- quay, near Da- 
ventry, merchant, (Masson, Cburch-rovr, 
Newington v Butt$). 

W bite A. Westmorland-place, merchant, 
(Hughes and Co. KingVBencli-Walk) 
Wharton G. N ortho w ram, calico-manufac- 
turer, (Evans, Hatton-garden). Waller 
T. Canterbury-place, Lambeth, tallow- 
chandler, (Meymott,. Burrow Vbuildings). 
West R. Oxford-street, draper, (Mason, 
Foster-lane). Wagner F. Uxbridge, clo- 
thier, (Gale and Sou, Bedford-street).— 
Whitehead T. and T. Failsworth, cotton- 
manufacturer, (Willis and Co. Warnford- 
court). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


Grand Junction Canal, 250/. per share. 
Wilts and Be^ks ditto, 59 1. ditto. 
Kennet and Avon ditto, 46/. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 40/. ditto 
Lancaster ditto, 25/. 10*. ditto 
Grand Surrey ditto, EO/. ditto. * 
Croydon ditto, 50/ ditto 
'imperial Fixe Insurance, 73/. ditto 
Globe Furcand Life ditto, t88/. ditto 


April 21, 181#. 

Albion ditto, 60 i. ditto 

Rock Life Assurance, 6*. per share prea. 

London Dock, ISO/, per cent. 

West-India ditto, 175/. ditto. 

East India ditto, 133/. ditto. 

Commercial ditto, 92/. per share preiq. 
East London Water Works, 232/. per sh. 
West Middlesex ditto, 180/. ditto 
Kent ditto, 4 01. per share prem. 


L. Wolfe and Co. Canal, Dock, Sr Stock Brokeri { 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT* 

T HE continuance of warm sunshine has entirety changed the appearance of the 
grain* occasioned by the long prevalence of cold easterly winds and sharp frosty 
nights. Vegetation, in general, which had been considerably checked by the same 
causes, has also put on a qew appearance. The sowing of spring wheat has commenced 
favourably. The importations of grain stock from the continent, particularly from 
France, continue, and have lately been upon the increase. In the corn markets, tlm 
fluctuations in the prices have not been remarkable: wheat fetches from 68s. to 80s, 
per quarter ; rye, 40s. to 52s.; barley, 50s. to 48s.: oats, 22s. to 50s. 

The ewes have, in general, lambed down pretty favourably, from the season L* ‘in r 
mostly mild. Fattening stock continue high in price. Sheep have not been so m. ( m 
rous in the markets as might have been expected; mutton, of course, continues : -gj. 
Hay remains high in price, fetching from 41. 10s. to 61. 10s. per load. 

Price of meat in Smithheld Market:— Beef, 4s. 8d. to 6s. 0d.$— Mutton, 4*. 8d, to 
fs. 0d.;— Weal, 5s. Od. to 7s. Od. Pork, 5s. Od. to 7s. Od. 

Middlesex , April 25. «*■■■■ . 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By theWincheaterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of l40lbs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week endea April 14, 1810. 

INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

*" Wheat Hye Barley Oats II Wheat Rye Barley Oafs, 

s. d. s. d. s. d s. d.rl s. d s. <1. s. d s. d. 

Middsx. 107 8 52 0 41 0 32 4 Essex 103 4 47 0 44 0 32 8 

Surrey 110 8 30 0 44 8 35 0 Kent 99 6 58 0 41 9 31 $ 

Hertford 98 2 58 6 44 4 31 0 Sussex 106 4 43 3 80 0 

Bedford 105 4 63 3 44 8 30 , 0 Suffolk 99 9 50 8 40 1 30 O 

Huntin. 103 2 »■ — — 42 10 25 4 Cambridge .... 102 6 — 37 4 20 4 

Northa. 103 0 - - ■> 46 4 24 6 Norfolk 95 7 52 0 35 6 25 3 

Rutland 95 6—— 46 0 26 3 Lincoln 91 8 40 0 38 6 22 o 

Leicest 99 8 62 1 46 2 29 2 York 86 3 50 8 39 9 24 9 

Notting. 98 10 60 6 45 8 28 10 Durham 99 3- 51 3 28 3 

Derby 91 0— 46 6 29 0 Northumberland B2 8 62 7 41 ft 27 ft 

Stafford 104 5 ■■■■■ — — 48 11 34 7 Cumberland ,. 96 8 f>0 0 50 1 29 8 

Salop 111 4 79 1 59 11 35 9 Westmorland ..102 0 64 0 51 2 29 ll 

Herefor 116 8 57 6 49 6 83 10 Lancaster .... 99 3— 53 10$9 6 

Wor'st. 117 4 52 8 54 1 1 37 4 Chester 96 0 56 6 80, 8 

Warwic 117 4— 34 8 85 4 Flint 107 0— 59 2 — — 

Wilts 109 2 -— 47 6 34 6 Denbigh .... t07 2 58 7 26 0 

Berks 112 7 » 40 8 33 3 Anglesea g { q 

Oxford 114 7— 41 8 32 0 Carnarvon .... 94 4 — — — 47 4 24 4 

Bucks ,107 4 — r— 41 6 33 2 Merioneth .... 94 8—— 50 0 26 8 

Brecon 116 9 86 4 49 7 27 2 Cardigan 94 0 39 0 19 11 

Montgo" 107 5— 53 7 28 0 Pembroke .... 88 t — 43 9 18 0 

Radnor. *122 8 ( ■■■■■ 53 3 30 4 Carmarthen.... 104 8—— 60 0 17 10 

Glamorgan .... 110 3 54 8 26 ff 

— Gloucester .... 127 0 47 2 — . 

Somerset . 120 4 - - — 50 5 21 8 

Average of England and l Vales . Monmouth . . . . 124 3 — — 51 4 — 

Wheat 104s. lid ; Rye 58s 3d.j Barley Devon Ill 11 49 4 20 0 

47s. 4 jd.; Oats 28s 3d.; Beans Cornwall 107 11 44 10 24 ft 

50s. lid.; Pease 57s. 2d. % Oatmeal Dorset 116 0—— 47 0» — 

48s. 9d. E Hants 1113 0 47 0131 3 


BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCH 28, to APRIL 24, 1810. - 


CHRISTENED. 

Males 646 I t01 
Females 639 { 


buried. 
Males, 698 j 
Females 617 1 


Whereof have died under two years old 367 


Peck Loaf, 5s 2d 5*.2d. 5*.2d fts 2d. 
Salt, 2ds. per bushel, 4J pet lb. 


' v 2 and 5 - 129 
- " 5 and 10 - *43 
, § 10 and 20 - 37 

d i >20 and 80 84 

S 30 and 40 « 133 
40 and 50 - 151 
J 50 and 60 129 


j *0 and 70 - 99 
.70 and 80 - 99 
80 and 90 - &5 
90 and U>0 - S 


9 
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tude is a very inconvaftient thing? 
continue tp get aJl you pan from her, 
smile upon her vtfhen she is present, 
end revile her when she is absent. 
This is a very common procedure 
and the world will hourly give you 
precedent in it. 

CANON IV. 

If she have done you ninety-nine 
rood offices, and cannot do the hun- 
dredth, forget the ninety-nine, and 
hate her for Shutting the hundredth. 
This too is usual, and besides, it is 
very convenient, for it furnishes you 
with a pretext for offence, and, being 
offended, is a very weighty reason 
why you should slander those who 
offend you.— Be careful to remember 
this. 

CANON V, 

The more deceit you employ the 
more you will manifest your own 
proficiency. Braise your victim to 
feose whose regard for her would not 
Suffer you to utter a disrespectful 
Vot’d. You will have plenty of op- tl 
pot lunities to indemnify yourself for 
litis unwilling commendation, by tra- 
ducing her to those who care no- 
thing about what is said of hei* and 
who delight in cutting up a reputa- 
tion as much asjnurself. 

CANON vi. 

If she should happen to be in a 
room along with a male friend, (no 
dther person being present) and if in 
that room there should chance to be 
a sofa, you will then have an admi- 
rable opportunity of observing, u that 
sofas are convenient things." Never 
mind, that by the insinuation, you 
cast an infamous suspicion upon the 
purity and virtue of your victim : never 
heed the consequence ; though she be 
chaste as the unplucked smile upon 
Diana's 1 ip, and though her friend be 
a man or moral integrity and unim- 
peached honour, it must not deter 
you from venting your insidious poi- 
son; and, as a corollary to the pre- 
ceding insinuation, you may notice 
that her complexion is always im- 
proved after she has been thus alone 
mitk her friend, thence meaning to 
imply that kisses, from a bearded lip, 
have heightened the rosy hue of her 
Cheeks. 

canon vn. (Universal). 

Be careful to misinterpret every ex- 
pression/to misconstrue every action* 


to calumniate every motive. If she 
be gay and cheerful, " sbie.is $ laugh- 
ing idfcot— a simpering tit ;’* if the, 
be serious and reserved, ** sh# is 
proud and hypocritical if she 
dresses, “ she is Miss ‘ Tawdry if 
her dress, though genteel, be econo- 
mical, ,f she has nothing but trum- 
pery — she’ll not bear turning up if 
she dress fashionably, where dbes 
she get the money for such articles V* 
jnsinuatiilg that it is criminally got: 
if she be ill, “ its affectation if she 
talks, “ she’s foolish if she be si- 
lent, “ she’s foolish. ’’ In short, dis- 
tort every look, every word, every 
action, from its true and harmless im- 
port, and then you may consider* 
yourself as having made no inconsi- 
derable progress in the ancient and 
honourable science of scandal. 

CANON VIII. 

There is another method which I 
\yould call the reflective scandal, 
which, wheu dexterously employed, 
is of great service'. If you nave a 
daughter, grand-daughter, niece, or 
pupil, who is yet a child, and who 
mingles qpuch in the society of your 
victim, it is likely, as we are all prone 
to imitation, that she will ape her in 
some particular or other. You will 
then have an excellent occasion for 
exercising, at once, your scandal and 
your authority. Yoti may improve 
the child, when you notice her imi- 
tating your victim, by saying, “ Don't 
you make yourself a fool by doing so 
and so, if other people do." pronounce 
these last words with a proper em- 
phasis, and they will be immediately 
felt and understood. And this is 
an excellent method : for the person 
alluded to cannot notice the allusion) 
as you would have an unanswerable 
recrimination, by replying that she 
had applied it to herselr from a con- 
sciousness of its propriety. 

CANON IX. 

Remember, that all .these things 
ipust be said and done behind the 
back of your victim. Scandal-mongers 
skulk in darkness. You must us# 
courtesy and kindness to her free, 
that your covert attacks may have 
more force. If you can practice# 
sort of Risus. Sardonicus, smiling 
with your upper lip, ana reviling 
with your under, it will be of mud 
advantage to you. J if that means 
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you ma^ometirnea boldly venture 
to attackybur victim in person, with 
considerable chance of success. 


I think you will allow, Sir, that 
the above Canons are sufficiently ap- 
posite and comprehensive. Any one 
who wishes to be skilful in the digni- 
fied art of defaming innocence, will 
find them of service. I have known 
them practised with considerable suc- 
cess. 

But now, for a moment, valeat'res 
ludicra . I would address a few seri- 
ous words to those who indulge in 
this criminal propensity, without 
being, apparently aware of its turpi- 
tude. , 

Slander usually includes the vice 
oflying. It seldom happens that the 
slanderer is content with calumniat- 
ing by the means of truth, even when 
truth will serve the purpose.- No. 
Mean and despicable falsehood is call- 
ed m to aid the cause of the back- 
biter. Their rancour must be fed 
with grosser food. Yet, they have 
not the honourable intrepidity of vil- 
lainy. They have not the open, dar- 
ing attack of avowed infamy. They 
deal -in insinuations, half-phrases, 
dark hints, double allusions, and 
sneering expressions. These are their 
arms, and with these they coolly and 
maliciously sacrifice the* innocent. 
By Heavens ! were it possible that the 
Eternal Destiny could give me my 
unenviable choice in the future cha- 
racter of my child, whether it should 
grow to desperate villainy, or skulk 
through existence a mean defamer, I 
would prefer, tenfold, (supposing no 
choice but between the two) that he 
should perish, ignominiously, as a vio- 
lator of his country’s laws to being 
a living canker in the happiness cl 
Society. 

J^n inclination to traduce the inno- 
cent is abhorred : even to expose the 

S it is mean. The pious and the 
le Fenelon has observed, that 
94 Charity does not require of us that we 
4|Duld not see defaults of others, but 
J&jit we should avoid being unneoes- 
lirily attentive to them ; and, that we 
ahould not be blind to their good qua* 
Jfc^wbilewe aredear-sigbted to their 
bad ones.”-— We are taught also, by 
the precept* of our religion, to 'avoid 


such practices. “ Bear ye one id# 
other’s burden.” Gal. vi. 2* Nay* 
that comprehensive rule of morality* 
u Do unto others as you would 
should do unto you, strikes jat the 
root of this, as it does of all other 
evil. Is there one of us who would 
be content to be thus aspersed ) Is 
there one of us who would not anki* 
ously endeavour to avoid it ? Nay* 
if we knew the assertions to be true* 
should we not equally dread them f 
and, if false, should we not wish them 
unsaid ? I have heard, indeed, of 
that heroic dignity of innocence which 
affects to smile with contempt upon 
every allegation which is founded In 
falsehood j but it is seldom possessed. 
It is a thing rather talked ot than en- 
joyed. And even when it is possessed, 
it is no justification itor palliation of 
the calumniator, Thevr purpose is 
equally criminal, and their practice 
equally infamous. 

* A poet, who keenly felt the effects 
of slander, has feelingly admonished 
its votaries in the following lines : 

Then gently scan your brother man* 

Still gentler sister woman i 

Tho' they may gang a kenn in wrong 

To stop aside is human :• . 

One point must still be greatly dark* 

The moving xohif they do it ; 

An I just as iaroot& can ye mark * 

How far perhaps they rue it. 

Who made the heart, *tic Hx alone 
Decidedly can try us : 

He knows each chord, its various tone ) 
Each spring, its various bias : 

Then at the balance let's be mute* 

We never can adjust it ; 

What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted. Burns. 

If I could hope that the perusal of 
this paper would turn one slanderer 
from his practice, it would give me 
heart-felt joy. I know of nothing 
which would contribute more to the 
happiness of mankind than the aboli- 
tion of this hateful practice. ,The 
peace of families, the comfort of indi- 
viduals, and the confidence of 'so- 
ciety ate all affected by it. It is 
a wide-spreading pestilence, which 
every honest man should strive 
counteract ; and I hold it such 
magnitude in the black catalogue of 
human vices* that I heartily wish it 
formed, more frequently than it does** 
the subject ot those discourses which 
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are delivered from the pulpit. There 
are those who might listen with re- 
verence to such an organ of admoni- 
tion : at least» £ am willing to hope 
so. Above all, I should regret to 
seethe matter (as I often have re- 
gretted) treated with the playful le- 
vity of satire. It is not thus that deep 
rooted vice is to be eradicated. It 
rather flatters it. We laugh : we are 
pleased : and with feelings of pleasure 
and hilarity we turn our eyes inwards. 
We are not in a temper to be seri- 
ously amended. 

Here I conclude ray first letter : if 
it be inserted, I shall cheerfully re- 
sume my pen on a future occasion. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
London, May ^ , I8JO. W. M, 


Solomon in Search of Happiness. 
[ Continued from p . 296.] 

I T is thus that the lapse Of years 
proves the inconstancy of things. 
The superb pyramid of Egypt will 
become a heap of ignoble sand ; fu- 
ture ages will be ignorant where the 
Euphrates flowed j and the traveller 
will a-»k for the fields on which proud 
Babylon was raised. 

% The changes which incessantly 
strike our view appear to us to be na- 
tural, but an unexpected overthrow 
or destruction astonishes us, and is 
regarded as a miracle. Will the hu- 
man mind always act on the extreme, 
and in all the objects which presen r 
themselves to its observation will 
it always see too much or too little ? 
Were a withered branch to revive, 
■would it be more astonishing than to 
see a wood despoiled by winter, resume 
in th* spring its former verdure, and 
be decorated with buds and flowers ? 
Were the Heavens, during the night, 
toyieM to' man the food of angels, 
Would It he a greater miracle than to 
behold tiie beneficent earth supplying 
pur wants in abundance, and produce 
ing, from a single gram, innumerable 
ears of corn l Every thing which pre- 
sents itself to oox senses, whether 
commop or miraculous, pught to be 
the subject. of reflection for our soul. 

Nature is subject to fixed and im- 
mutable laws; there is no effect 
which does not suppose a cause. Bet 


reason emancipate itftlffrom the galU 
ing chains or prejudice : let it exalt 
itself : let it touch each link of thil 
mighty chain — it will at last be 'found 
to confess a first cause, a fir^t fife* a 
Being gifted with all perfection, with 
all goodness and power. Dare we 
interrogate that Being why Lis crea- 
ture is subject to a thousand pains- 
why the mind of man is tormented by 
passions, his body by sickness— why 
lie is subject to dissolution and decay ; 
and for what impenetrable reason tne 
work of him, a sovereign and al- 
mighty Being, is wretched, feeble, 
perishable, and defective ? O reason, 
how cruel are thy doubts : how li- 
mited thy views : thou canst not tell 
the formation of a grain of sand, and 
yet will poise the universe, and mea- 
sure infinity. , 

Let us , a while forsake the earth — 
tet us elevate our look to the Hea- 
vens— let us admire it in its various 
attire, in the colours of Aurora, in 
the splendid azure of the mid day, in 
the dark veil' in which night en- 
velopes it. Let our nund instruct us 
in the causes of these changes. It be- 
holds the effects of them : the know- 
ledge of them extends not further 
than our senses ; and all that we can 
say with confidence is, that the sun 
illumines the Heavens, and that the 
absence of its rays produces darkness. 
Impenetrable nnsts often veil from 
our eyes the charms of Aurora ; tem- 
pestuous clouds often obscure the 
brilliancy of noon-day; the night 
then gives birth to our fears by the 
thickness of its darkness, and often 
excites our admiration by the spark- 
ling light of its innumerable stars. 
The sun, in his double course, de- 
scribes the days and the years 3 when 
it has ceased to shine, the moon 
gives to our hemisphere its unsteady 
light ; every day changes its form : it 
is but constant in its inconstancy. 
Every planet, in its sphere, pursues 
constantly its course ; it impedes not 
another in its revolution, nor trans- 
gresses its bounds. Whence da they 
active their splendor ? Are they in- 
debted for it to the sun, or to theif 
own nature ? If the sun emits oh the 
earth but a template heal, how can 
it impress the influence of it**fire on 
those stars which nature has placed 
at a greater distance ? But tho^ stws 
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which we denominate jilted, are, per- 
haps, In themselves as many suns. 
Other moons may be supplied with 
their light, and other worlds illu- 
mined by their rays. In vain we 
pretend to measure this admirable 
sphere : in vain we attempt to fix its 
centre. Its circumference admits not 
even of an imaginary space ; and our 
imagination, in the boldness of its 
creations, cannot conceive its extent. 
What then will become of all those 
brilliant monsters with which we have 
peopled the Heavens ? Their figures 
and power exist only in the papers of 
the Chaldeans, and in the heads of 
astronomers. But are all those bril- 
liant points inhabited worlds ? or are 
they placed merely as a garniture for 
our universe ? Can we conceive that 
they have only been created for our 
utility and amusement ? Vain man ! 
thou art but dust: thy existence is 
but a moment, thy space a point. An 
insect equals thee ; like thee, it can 
say, Caucasus was raised to impede* 
its progress. A snail can tell thee, 
that the woods of I^ebanon are des- 
tined for its nourishment and plea- 
sures, If thought were given to the 
smallest shell-fish, it could, like thee, 
believe that the rocks were formed 
for its safety, and the waters of the 
ocean to appease its thirst. Man ! — 
in reason thou art great, in power 
thou art limited. To thee ’tis given, 
above all creatures, to enjoy the 
works of Heaven ; to thee, it is not 
given to know their causes or their 
ends. Presume not to search the 
secrets of a God ; wrap thyselt in thy 
humility, and adore his greatness 
Let us forsake the material world 
let us elevate our mind above the 
azure of the Heavens — let us pene* 
trate * into the abode of the angels — 
let us investigate their forms — let us 
Strive to obtain a knowledge of their 
mental and corporeal powers. If 
greater than we in virtue, are they 
not also greater in vice? The rebel 
Lucifer attacked his Creator; hosts, 
of angels. waged war with Omnipo- 
tence ; Heaven resounded \yith the 
shouts of victory, and Hell with the 
Cries of despair. What were those 
Substances of which the Holy Writ- 
ings gpeak , who, in thousand and teas 
of thousands, surrounded the throne 
Heaven, tinging hallelujahs to 


Him who filled the throne ? Some 
revolted, others remained faithful ; 
the former, condemned to eternal 
torments and to the privation of God, 
swim in lakes of sulphur and vortege* 
of fire; the latter, exalted to the 

f irimitive light, intoxicated with de- 
ight and felicity, know no interrupt 
tion to their happiness 
Is not God omnipresent? Who 
will daie to fix the limits where his 
presence is not felt ? He who creat- 
ed all things, is he not every where ? 
How then could the rebel angels find 
a night sufficiently obscure to conceal 
them from that piercing light which 
formed the eye, and who gave it the 
power of vision? What are these 
angels ? Are they mutter, or are 
they pure spirit ? bid not our fore- 
fathers believe that they were subject 
to the wants ot mortals ? and thtfl 
they had a body, and its members ? 
Or how could*Abraham have washed 
their feet? How could Lot havd 
trembled before them ? And how 
could Jacob, in battle, obey oi resist 
their ‘power r Is spirit tangible ? And 
can it assume at will material powers ? 
Ha* spirit the dominion over matter ? 
And can that which is simple and in- 
divisible, touch that which :s mate- 
rial and compounded ? 

Having now traversed the whole 
universe, and not having found any 
thing which formed itself, my joul 
elevates itself ; it abandons the mea- 
dows, the springs, the rivers, the 
plains, the woods; and the ocean $ it 
forsakes every thing with which the 
earth is peopled, which traverses the 
air, or lives in the waters. If aban- 
dons man, a creature gifted with a ra- 
tional soul, contemptible master of 
the globe. It forsakes that luminous 
orb, that brilliant canppv, studded 
with innumerable stars ; that host of 
celestial spirits, ministers, of the all 
high ; and it exalts itself towards that 
sovereign cause, by whom alP thing* 
are; who gave to nature her 
table laws ; whose mighty fiat drew 
from nothing every object which 
strikes our sense.*, the moat minute 
as well as the most gigantic ; to whom 
millions of years are but as one mo- 
ment; who commanded that hghfc 
should be, and light was: cm 

with one word confound and destroy 
»Q which fa® hat cteatod. To tb® 
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knowledge of that eternal being ray 
mind exalts itself ; with love and w ad- 
miration it bends before the throne 
of Heaven; reveres its goodness, and ' 
itsjiower confesses. 

The philosophers who surrounded 
tne were astonished at my woids, 
and regai ded me with embarrass- 
ment, He, who by his age and wis- 
dom, shone conspicuous above his 
peer, broke at last the silence. " You 
have opened to us (he said) the gates 
©f human knowledge. Our wisdom, 
in comparison to yours, is ignorance. 
We have „ but lightly skimmed the 
surface of the material world; you 
have penetrated its depth, unlocked 
Sts bidden stores, and have traced the 
origin of things to their source. Your 
knowledge is equal to your power 5 
and the world acknowledges that you 
surpass Moses or David.” 

Another philosopher rose, and in a 
prophetic voice, exclaimed, “ Your 
name, O Solomon, will be respected 
by future ages j we hail the sage of 
sages, -wisest of the wise. Where 
shall we look for thy equal ? Who 
shall contend with thee in knowledge 
and wisdom ?” 

O dangerous flattery, thou source 
of the most degenerate vice, - and 
poisoner of every* virtue $ thy malig- 
nant influence seduces the minds of 
men ; by thee is vice arrayed in gaudy 
colours, and dressed in all the charms 
which virtue only owns. Thou 
shinst a serpent with a lovely skin, 
fair to the gaze, but filled within with 
rankling poison. 

Witli impatience I awaited an an- 
swer to my questions. The ignorant 
crowd sounded aloue my praise, but 
ventured not to answer my interroga- 
tions, They, even, who laid a claim 
to superior Knowledge* could not ex- 
plain the origin nor th$ nature of 
things. ‘ An atom baffled all thejr 
skill to tell its uses or its end. 
Wretched' isn potency of the human 
mind l In our .very errors we find 
excuses for the justification of them. 
"VVe proudly*roarch ; along in an eternal 
obscurity, and yefc ere never willing 
to confess our Wmdness, Weattempt 
to wrest, flpmibe bauds of an omnU 
.potentJfeing, the sceptre of his go* 
vernfrient. From the actions of a 
mortal wm jodgte analogically of the 
action* of * God) and * hmm m- 


met presuiafes to establish the laws by 
Which that God is bound. 

1 pretended to believe in the since- 
rity of die eulogiums which wete la- 
vished on me, but, retiring into the 
shady alleys of my garden, I medt- ’ 
tated on the subjects of nay doubt : in 
vain, however, 1 renewed my re* 
searches— my labour was fruitless. 
At last, I placed ignorancetmd know- 
ledge in the scales, and with chagrin 
I found that the former outweighed 
the latter. Now, convinced by my 
reflections, I am constrained to con- 
fess, that buiintn science is at the best 
but mej-e conjecture. We grasp the 
clouds, and build on the air ; and the 
attention to it confuses the mind 
which it is intended to enlighten. 
The human thought cannot extend 
itself beyond the limits of matter — it 
cannot define what are space and 
time. In vain do we exalt our pre- 
sumptuous look towards those ob- 
jects \yhich the Creator has deter- 
1 mined to conceal from us— the ob- 
ject vanishes, it escapes our re- 
searches ; and that, which we believe 
we perceive, serves only to excite a 
curiosity which It is impossible to sa- 
tisfy : opinions change, but our doubts 
still remain the same, and study only 
augments the pains, and the ditfi- 
culty of him who applies himself to 
it 

How confined are the limits of the 
human mind — how vain its projects 
— how ambitious are its views. Hav- 
ing surveyed the earth; it attempts to 
measure the Heavens, Race of Adam* 
remember,* that the vain desire of 
knowledge was the source of all your 
evils j renew not a vain pursuit— your 
labour is fruitless-*-the fatal tree is in- 
terdicted to you— ignorance is your 
style— your researches are vanity. 

[To he continued,] 


REPUBLIC ATIO^ OF 

SCARCE TRACTS. 

No* I. 

A new Discovery of a Little 
Sort of People, anciently dis- 
coursed of called .Pygmies. 
[Concluded from p. 283.1 

A ND h ©re be broke off at the sign 
bk father gave, «o©n*ft«r which 
oar supper m brought in after the 
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former manner. Only having under- 
stood, that Eucompsus was a great 
admirer of Homer, and not unhappy 
in Greek poetry, they brought in af- 
ter supper, a Greek Talcomummi, 
one of the Homer ides, who was late- 
ly sent thither by the king, about 
some business, when the youngest 
squire pointing to him, gave Eueomp- 
sus intimation of it, who thus accost- 
ed the Pygmie : 

EfCOMPSUS. 

’A*y«0 sAXtjnd /tfXsTv, toV rtvlo; 

ira.fji.nAV *0 (Anpti ivBa.1' Uavev. 

PIC M 1 £ 

An t» rtjuit r$y hi&t, it $ iv tsi Zx/xz irohiqrt. 

t EUCOMPSUS 

rpAvrn fxoi iro^t ZJe. AovJVvsv Z' Hvrt croXw*. 5 

PYGMIE. 

"GuMf*.* Antov; tw y%t> yvert V'tfwftft 

eucompsus. 

"B vxtfA'l'Ov fAS K&tejcn iralh^'kAi irorvut fAr'ang. 
£VGM!E. 

Netiyc fAOt evKOfA-i’^ 4 v5v cfwvcai 'OjUtjgt#, • 

*AXXi ^iX^» M xcrvci, 1t$tv (AaGiq tty* S’aXacr- 

EUCOMPSUS. 

KXvQflJ ^0< TtfTGV vi>sV 7TCVCV, aTTO } AWC 

T J)Xoflt ir\ay%§i'ii; kcu uXu/xiV®* 

aims 

HqkKjj avBgxirvV) Voov, 

* PYOMli: 

n^trov ^fv' 1 aoi , Ou>;.'l'X , i> arag vvv •pam liver <rtvq' 
'Hfx*Ti[xq (A ev r£ yo'ttf? /i*a3cs i,$£ »£♦* rXXajy, 

‘'AyyX©- ',Tfp «»y vuv air»Vfncei*. 

r.TicoMPsns. 

Ac; $6 (Alt hpofASV<a t rt irpAxv'sw sp,o^it i?t j 
l-VGMIE. 

©e£? npurov x*» yttatv#-' trtaviv. 
EUCOMPSUS 

*£i 7 TS fACiy irircrA rdvranth efayuetla afp tv 
tiZw. 

PYGMIE, 

VpAfAfAtClA tavIa \*(3&v <rsa iravT tlZstrteti spy A. 

Which short dialogue is thus ren- 
dered in English : 

Eucompsus. 

Begin in Greek, 4 ’U answer you the same, 
For not in Homer rude 1 hither came. 
PYGMIE. 

Where was you born? Where did you 
after Jive ? 

eucompsus. 

London tty birth, Cambridge did breeding 
give. 

prGMit. 

Tell me your name ; names oft the nature 
shew : 

It) COM PIUS. 

Eucottpsus? belli my patent* call me so. 


PVGMlt. 

That shows your learned and witty, nature 

right 5 

But why, being learned, do you in seas de* 

light? 

' EUCOMPSUS. \ * 

Clotho this toil ordain'd, that far front 

home 

A struuger I to other lands should come. 
And view the laws, cities, and minds of 
some. 

PYGMIE 

Homer at firft you seemed, Ulysses now, 
For our and other's manners well you know, 
And at return your skill to friends will 

show. 

EUCOMPSUS. 

But tell me wbut all men should chiefly 
do? 

PYGMIE. 

Duties to Gojl, themselves, and neighbour! 
too. 

EUCOMPSUS. 

But tell me, how many these duties be ? 
v PYGMIE. 

Peruse this volume, and therein you'll see. 

And saying this, he gave him a fair 
Small roll of parchment in very small 
characters of gold, digested imo three 
columns, which you will find trans- 
lated out of the Greek, at the end of 
this narration ; and he ad#d, how 
every pygmie, man and woman, was, 
from four years old, obliged to read it 
over once a day all their life long ; 
and to that end bore it always about 
fn their bosom, excepting only that 
his order had them in Greek, and 41 
the rest in their, mother tongue, which 
every parent is bound to teadh his 
children, not only to speak, but t<> 
read perfectly. After all this, wb 
thanked the antient gentleman for a)i 
the knowledge imparted to us, and 
kindnesses conferred on us, promis- 
ing, if ever we returned to our own 
country, to publish their hospitality 
and goodness; antf so we declared 
our steadfast purpose of leaving them 
the next morning, which, when they 
perceived, they professed how kwtu 
they were to part with us, and pro-^ 
mised all possible accommodations; 
and so taking our leave oHbejn that 
night, we were conducted to our *e» 
veral lodgings after tne usual manner. 
The next morning early, the young- 
est of the brother* expected Eucomp- 
tm at his chamber door, who was at 
that instant considering and devising 
to speak with hhn bewtkb depiS 
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ture ; *o that, as their intent was mu- StiU^eek hi* glory, and proclaim 
tual, their meeting found ho impedi- The sacred honours of bis name, 
ihent ; but after the tedious ceremo- And when perhaps 1 you chance to read 
flies of their obliging discourse, the «u mystic oracle*, take heed 
young sauire embraced Eucompsus, Th^t no hase mungrel thought divert 

L knees, and he lifting him up in hi* JJj “fftinTyllund pCon^ce, 
arms, kissed hts tender cheeks, and F ov God ami you spe.kfi.ee ?<> free: 
promised to extol the virtue of that Then wl ,h dye reverence hear his voice, 
•mall people, but chiefly that of him, 'Twill make your soul and bones rejoice : 
to all the greater nations he should And whate’er law he shall impart, 
come to 5 and saying SO, he gave him a Write on the tables of your heart : 
pretty considerable volump in Greek, His word, his life, his word’s a treasure, 
which he had formerly composed in Beyond all time, without all measure, 
his youthful days, with his lively effi- When tow’rd his temple you proceed, 
gies on the frontispiece; and the Be pent of every evil deed *, 

Jraefol premie, i» *qui.e. of „uch . 

worthy present, gave Eucompsus withrears ,l£ temple purge withfu: 
many precious and choice rarities, God will not dwell in hearts of sin. 

■mong which there was his own pic- His sacraments with meekness take, 
ture, set With diamonds, drawn after And for your precious Saviour’s sake, 
the life ; and when unfolded, express- Sendrforth a sigh or two, and say, 
ing his true stature, which Eucomp- o Lord, who can thy love display? 
sus received with abundant testimony Who thus didst sin-skiU’d souls revive, 
of bis ioy and gratitude. But by this And dy’dst thyself, that we might live ? 


half way towards his noon-baiting *° l jraise ^ el J ovdh > and lift higher 
place, in a high town called Meridies, ewth - c °« d so “ 1 ’ lhat 11 ml J ,15f 
Pen’ the otf er two brothers having’ crave, ' 

loaded me and my other friend with Nor blood of oxen would he have: 
excessive compliments and presents. He such oblations doth detest: 
we werf at last dismissed with twelve a comiitehean affects him be*t. 

, chariots Of provision for our ship, An heart sin-loathing, sweetly prating, 
drawn by he-goats, who went direct- And not unto the tongue gain- say ing. 
ly, without lasli or threat, before US, Make not long prayers for ostentation ; 
and the nine ram-horsemen accom- Seek peace, tf you expect salvation, 
panied US, as they had met US the Christ was his father’s love, and he 
nVher day, to the utmost limit of the have his church alike to be, 

WC bad flaken «Ut the provision, to Approve yourself asone that bear 
• send the chariots back again, they left The glorious name of Christ, and are 
IIS ; but when we returned to the Ah heir to such a kingdom’s right, 
ship, and had already spooned her for Whose glories are transcendent bright, 
launching, we saw those well-taught With chearfulness desire still 

S tatutes to go directly homewara in You may perform your Maker’s will, 
le same oraer they came loaded, but Acknowledge all to be lus due : 
with much more speed; and we all Belie ve’t, he doth much more for you. 
admired the works of God, and the 

power of nature, who hath made so COLUMN II. 

small a people so wise, that they fail Jf farther you vould kai a lhmeless 

in nothing of that absdlute dominion J J - 

oursfel veslhave over thecreatures. g tr £ v j r f Ue i we y 0ur neighbour, hate 

X&«c 0*H>i<riv oirr$n. all strife. 


* COLUMM I. 

You that seek l(fe f pleasures , or worldly 
itore. 

Seek God ; he's Ufe % joy, riches , and 
much wore. 

First, love yoqr Maker, let your mind 
Bo chiefly to Ids ways inclin'd* 


Honour the king, and still obey 
Those that do justly bear the sway : 
Kings are god’s images, and so 
(Next him) to them we duty owe. 
Reverence those of high degree. 

Your equals love, and those that bft 
Inferiors, study to defend ; 

*Tis hard to hud a poor man's friend*. 
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The ambassadors of Christ esteem, 

Follow tluttr ways; but if they seem 
In manners from God’.. Words to stray, 

Hate What they do, do what they say. 
Honour your parents, and at need 
Their behies with your labour feed; 

Cherish the poor, honour the old, 

All men with charity behold. 

Speak unto your neighbour fair, 

If lute within your heait you bear ; 

Fteely disclose what you intend. 

Thcie’s nothing worse than a false friend. 

Think not that man I* truly just 
That’s undchl'd with theft or lust ; 

11 ut he is so, who flies a wav 

From vice, and bins not, though he may. 

If \ ou desire to live and see 
The comforts of po ueutv , 

Abstain from siri ; his that alone 

Gives wings to death, who else hath none. 

li God has lent you worldly sfori, 
IStewarddike, dlstnhute to tile pom ; 

lliNMMMMMl loVe, udl reap in peace; 

Thus scattei’d seeds bung great uu 
Affect your neighbour ; and ex pies* 
Chanty to the fatherless. 

\Y h it m another man you blame, 

Abhoi yoinsejf to do the same. 

'1 o shun contempt, he grave, and bcai 
A look not proud, nm too ausuue. 

He as you seem, foi time will bring 
To the woildS knowledge, every thing 
In all jffan . few word' are best ; 

\\ i-e men act most, and puttie Iea-.t 
'I huik no* ihosi- powerful men, that l 
Subduer* of an enemy : 

He’s the l> nt conqueror, that knows 
To pardou uintrs and love his foes: 

That sw lys the passions of lus mind; 

That seives not vi'-e m any kind j 
That is no slave to his desire. 

Nor burns m lust’s polluting fire; 

'1 Hat knows to manage any state. 

And scorns the threats of slipp’ry fate. 

COLUMN hi. 

One duty more, it 'non would perfect bc f 
Luce your own self cherish your family. 
Honour your bosom-fuend, and be 
Her shield against ail mji»r\ ; 
lie not morose in taking wrong, 

Hut put a bndle to the tongue ; 

M’is a gieat sjn, for man and wife 
'I o spend thnr days in mutual strife; 

I oi those w homebodies Heaven hath join’d, 
'i o be so different in mind. 

No curse more sad than that ; no state 
More troublesome than such debate, 

Why, if she’s good, should he complain. 

If bad, bad speeches are but vain 
Silence, perhaps her will may force, 

But scolding, sure, will make her worse. 

Grant she be bad ; are you nut so ? 
if. without £in, the first stone throw. 

But husbands may pet haps offend, 

And wives their duty should attend 

Universal Mag, Vql, XIII. 


Oh ! no, if men bad actions do, 

Well may the women do so too. 

If any pam afflicts tlie head ; 

The whole’s thereby endangered. 

Shun fiery wrath; for wrath hath slain 
Millions of souls and wrought their bane. 

Be master of your anger, and 
Over your pleasures bear command. 

Hate chiefly bullish drunkenness* 

Which makes purse, life, and credit less. 

It is unfit drunkards should be 
In any sober company ; 

And for the *obei ’ns unfit, 

That they with drunken men should sit; 

Sftd men, who lose: their stamp divine, 
Changing their shape to filthy swine. 

Talk not of what’s a sin to do ; 

Nor prove unto vour word untrtie. 

Follow sour trade, and purchase gold. 

By youthful pain», against you’re old. 

Some heap up riches many a year. 

To leave unto their child) on dear; 

But i if lies quickly find a blast, 

When virtue will fin evet last. 

If then fore vulue you ran give, 

Y out children have enough to hyt. 

This F a poition. which i\o fume 
( >f sparkling f nne can e’le consume ; 

•f’liis is that portion that will be 
Th'*ii conduct to eternity, 

Whaiev ci thing in hand you take, 

That \ oil may jr successful make, 

Wt tgii it with dm* dJibeiation : 

Nothmy’s inoi.- safe than consultation. 

it fint mu* on jmtr actions smiles, 

Know idie fust laughs, ufld then beguiles 
Na \ , though for ever wealth should stay. 
Death and time hurry men away. 

Yer still endeavour in your muni # 

That a good name you leave behind. 

If Ptovidenco doth cast you down. 

And angi) fates begin to frown : 

Be patient, and this maxim know, 

'I hese’s noihing certain liere below. 

In all your actions take due care 
And act as if the King were there. 

For the King’s KING be sure doth spy 
Your dec (is ; nsy thoughts, that deeper lie. 

Use moderation most of all ; 

For too much honey’s worse than gall. 
Think on the shortness of your breath, 

'1 tiink on our loving saviour’s death ; 

Let Heaven’s iovh, the world’s temptation. 
And pains of Hell be still your meditaURm. 

To satisfy the reader** curiosity, I 
shall here produce the epitaph of the 
pygmy governor’s son, that was slain 
in a battle with the cranes, mention- 
ed in page 2/8, as I afterwards trans- 
lated it out of the Greek. : 

the epitaph. 

Parca h ujus tenuem dcscerpsit forfice lanam, 
Ft nine vtx potuit fila videre, scidit. 

2 Z 



362 A Spanish Tale. By 

, This distich was writ in Latin, in 
the front of the Epitaph ; at the end 
of which there was written in great 
letters, 

BAVIIVR: ANTVFKP, 
JLSIJIT. KHGR. UB. II. 

And then followed ’EvOa Kf\you, &c. 
Thus rendered in English : 

This tomb cloth hold 
A Pigmy bold ; 

"Who, when alive, 

In arms did thnve. 

But a CiaiK’i, bill 
My lifo did nil ; 

And he,* 1 1 have 
A fitting gruvc. 

If you ask whv these Verges arc so short, 
Attend and take this serious reason for't; 

I was but one fool long ; these two you see, 
Though shoit, they arc one foot too long 
lor me. 


A Spanish Tale. By Madame de 
Gr a fig ny. Authoress of the Peru- 
vian Letters. 

[Continued from ;>ago 29‘J/J 

T HE brother and the sister con- 
tinued to discourse of their af- 
fairs, and of their mutual feelings of 
kindness, until the time that Elvira 
was informed fhe must retire. Her 
griefs, which had, till then, been sus- 
pended by the presence of her bro- 
ther, now broke forth with added 
Violence. 

The fatal and dreadful events which 
might occur, and which would se- 
parate them for ever, being pre- 
sent to her imagination, made her 
whole frame shudder with terror, 
and which she considered as the so- 
lemn warning of an eternal adieu. 
Her eves were fixed upon her bro- 
ther with mournful eagerness, and 
seemed to feast upon his countenance 
as if for the last time. Don Pedro, 
who was touched by such affecting 
proofs of a sister’s love, saw only the 
danger with which her excessive 
affliction threatened her : and, tremb- 
ling for each other, filled mutually 
with gloomy thoughts, which they 
dared not disclose, they parted with- 
out uttering a single word. The 
wretched would be less miserable, if 
they saw nothing but their misery. 

Elvira found herself at home, with- 
out being conscious that she had been 
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conducted thither. Her mind was 
absorbed in one single thought, and 
it could pay no attention to external 
objects ; her heart was so full, that it 
seemed to have no void ;* but when 
her servants, informing her what had 
taken place during her absence, told 
her that Don Alvar had been seized 
and carried away by the orders of the 
king, nearly at the same time as Don 
Pedro, she felt, that however great 
grief may be, it is capable of augmen- 
tation. It is not so with pleasuies: 
their limits are prescribed. 

Elvira had not yet experienced the 
necessity of being loved — a necessity 
which nature has taught elevated 
souls m feel, and whicn misfortune 
increases. Hitherto, the friendship 
of her brother had sufficed for 
her heart : in resigning it, a vague 
and indefinite sentiment led her to 
rely, without even being aware of it, 
upon the comfort which she found in 
•the heart of Don Alvar. He loved 
her, and she could, unconstrained,, 
discourse with him on their present 
misfortune, and perhaps on the hope 
of their future welfare. However 
afflicted she might be, she could insi- 
nuate joy into the heart of her lover, 
by telling him of the favourable incli- 
nations of her brother towards him, 
and by letting him perceive her own. 
We are not wholly wretched when 
we can procure the happiness of those 
we love. 

Elvira did not begin accurately to 
distinguish these flattering ideas, un- 
til the moment when she was com- 
pelled to relinquish them. The ab- 
sence of Don Alvar, joined to that 
of her brother, appeared to her a 
total privation $ she no longer beheld 
what surrounded her ; she seemed to 
be alone in the universe. The ex- 
cess of her sorrow became a sort of 
insensibility. Her women placed her 
in bed without her giving any sign of 
consciousness. 

She passed such a night as may be 
imagined, yet she feared its conclu- 
sion : she feared lest the day should 
disturb the horrid calm which she 
felt, by acquainting her with fresh 
misfortunes which she did not feel 
herself able to support. 

Isabella was the first who entered 
her apartment. She sat down on the 
side of her bed, and burst into tears. 
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“ You weep,’’ said Elvira, with a 
feeble voice. “ Am 1 arrived at the 
height of misfortune ?*’ 

“ I have nothing new to tell you,** 
replied .Isabella. “ Your own situa- 
tion, and that of your brother, are suf- 
ficient to afflict me. The king dis- 
coursed with me yesterday for a long 
time: lie endeavoured to find out if 7 
knew any thing of the pretended 
crime of Don IVdros while, on my 

I iart, 1 strove to discover with what 
le was accused ; but that remains an 
impenetrable strict. I reproached 
him with his injustice, though not 
with much success. We separated 
very little contented with each other. 

“ Did he speak to you about the 
stranger ?” enquired Elvira. 

“ No,” said Isabella, ,f lie is too 
much occupied with your brother to 
think of any other : I even tlnnk 
that you ha\ e become very indifferent 
to him ; lor, is it not easy to believe 
that vve line those whom we perse- 
cute r But, h propos,” continued she, 
“ I am going to the chamber of the 
sick man ; 1 will return ami tell you 
qhout him.” 

w,< What then,” said Elvira, " you 
are ignorant of what has taken 
place ?” 

“ i know nothing,” replied Isa- 
bella. “ Tell me what has hap- 
pened.” 

Elvira was too wretched to be pru- 
dent ■ she could not resist the temp- 
tation of easing her heart, bv confid- 
ing ali her tumbles to Isabella. She 
confessed her predilection for the 
sti anger, and her uneasiness at his 
ancsi : and she entreated Isabella, 
with so much earnestness, to employ 
her endeavours to discover the des- 
tiny which the king intend *d for him, 
that she was much moved by her 
persuasions. 

“ In truth, '* said she, ** you were 
wrong to dissemble. If I had been 
aware of your passion, l should have 
carefully avoided to depiive you of 
the smallest attention ol your lover. 
I do not love to give my friends un- 
easiness. If fate should permit our 
re-union, you shall have no cause to 
Vie dissatisfied with me. I will even 
aid you in obtaining your brother’s 
consent.” 

“ That will not be necessary/’ re- 
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plied Klviia. “ I do nothing without 

his concurrence.” 

“ Excellent,’* said Isabella. “ The 
concurrence of your brother. Ah ! 
you will not persuade me, that Don 
Pedro, proud and imperious as he is, 
vyill ever approve of your attachment 
for an insulated being. No* no : to 
please him there must be that merit 
which is founded upon a long courso 
of aucestoi sot distinguished character. 
But let not that disturb you. Should 
I wed him, I would make him con- 
sent to your happiness. 1 love you 
sufficiently for that.’* 

Elvira, without stopping to note tho 
inconsiderate part of this discourse, 
did not hesitate to justify her choice, 
by disclosing to Isabella the seo-et of 
Don Alvar; and then conjured her, 
again, to obtain exact information of 
ins destiny, but to do it discreetly, 
and without compromising his in- 
terest. She promised every thing, 
and departed to put her promises m 
execution. 

Elvira, comforted a little by this 
discourse, thought herself strong 
enough to go and comfort, by her 
pr< ‘sencc, the captivity of her brother. 
She arose, but a v iolent fever, with 
which she was attacked, obliged her 
to return to her bed. 

Isabella came m the evening to fell 
hei that she had heard nothing parti- 
cular respecting Don Alvar /that it 
was merely observed, at court, that 
the king had had long private iuter- 
\ ievvs, (lifting the last two days, with 
a man whom he kept confined, and 
who, doubtless, was Don Alvar. 

“ But,” said Elvira, “ do they not 
allege the reasons for which he lias 
been arrested ?” 

“ No,” replied Isabella, ** not a 
syllable has hitherto transpired.” 

“We must then await his fate,” 
said Elvira, with a deep sigh : *« but, 
my dear Isabella, write, I entreat 
you, to my brother, and tell him 
what it is that hinders me fiotn see- 
ing him. Your letter Will comfort 
him, if you do not withhold a few * x- 
pressions which may flatter his love.” 

“ Indeed,” said Isabella, “ th^tt 
will cost me nothing. His misfor* 
tunes afflict me. 1 have not deigned 
to speak to a man since he has been a 
prisoner. You see tha little atten- 
tion which 1 pay to ray dress* if bo 
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continue to be long unhappy, I would 
not answer but that I should love 
him quite. But I will not make you 
talk,’ 1 added she, seeing that Elvira 
suffered much : <( I will write to your 
brother : I will not quit you.” 

As soon as the king heard of (be 
illness of Elvira, he sent to her, to 
assure her, that she had nothing to 
fear for her brother ; that every tiling 
should remain as it was, until she was 
in a state fit to assist him with her 
advice ; and that he wished, as much 
as she, he might be found innocent. 
Elvira needed this assurance, to ena- 
ble her to support the evils with which 
she was overwhelmed ; hut that fee- 
ble consolation was soon embittered 
by a*new kind of misery, certainly 
no less bitter than what she had al- 
ready experienced. 

Isabella, who never quitted Elvira 
but to go and learn such tidings as 
might be interesting to her, returned, 
one evening, later than usual. After 
having eagerly ordered the women of 
Elvira to retire from the apartment, 
** Bejoice,” said she to her, “ I bring 
you delightful news of your lover. 
He appeared to day at the king’s pa- 
lace, beautiful as love, adorned like 
an idol, and surrounded with all the 
appearance of a decided favourite of 
royalty. It was amusing to see th,' 
astonishment of the com tiers, and the 
admiration of the women. I saw 
even our old governante follow him 
step by step, with her neck stretched 
out, her eyes half shut, and her 
mouth puckered up, incessantly 
speaking to him, but without being 
heard. Certainly, his figure is very 
striking, and his fine, languishing 
eyes ser\e to soften the haughtiness of 
his deportment ; the majesty of Ills 
form is embellished by a thousand 
charms which ovei spread his whole 
person ; dignity reigns in every ac- 
tion : °h\ short, he is a charming 
man: — ” 

“ He spoke to you, no doubt,” said 
Elvira. 

** No,” replied Isabella smiling. 

u Ah ! hide nothing from me, my 
dear Isabella, I conjure you,” replied 
.Elvira, “ What did he say to you ?’» 

** Nothing at all,” answered Isa- 
bella. “ Be not jealous : I am much 
deceived, if the favour of the king do 
not so intoxicate him as to make him 
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forget his friends. He looked at me, 
but took no notice of me. He had 
an indolent manner with him, which 
might be taken for melancholy, if it 
were possible to have cause for me- 
lancholy in the midst of »uch univer- 
sal applause.” 

“ How,” answered Elvinf, ** he 
did not speak a word to you.” 

“ Not a word,” replied Isabella: 
“ must I take bn oath to convince 
you,” added she, smiling. “ Your 
folly diverts me. Your lover is free— 
he is happy. Why should you be 
miserable ?” 

“ How shall I be able to support 
so many evils,’* exclaimed Elviia. 

Don Alvar is ungrateful. Don 
Alvar prefers fortune to Elvira. He 
foigets that she is wretched! Oh 
Heavens ! let me never behold the 
light of day again !” 

'Isabella, astonished, knew not what 
to think of the grief of Elvira. How- 
'ever, she endeavoured to comfort her 
by geneial conversation, wlmh is 
moie calculated to irritate, than to 
soothe, leal soirow. None but those 
who have been the victims of lo\^* 
know how to assuage its pains. 

Elvira, who remained motionless, 
with her eyes closed, did not even 
hear the ill-timed consolations which 
her friend endeavoured ro offer, it 
would have been doubtful whether 
she was alive or not, but toi a torrent 
of tears which gushed tiom her eyes, 
Isabella called for aid ; but, is there 
any aid which can he proffered for 
those ills whose souice is in the 
soul ? 

EJvira soon felt the cJjerts of this 
new calamity. In a few d i vs her life 
was dcspaiied of; but, what will not 
nature undergo when supported by 
the energies of despair 5 She con- 
stantly refused to take any of those 
remedies with which they would 
have overwhelmed her, had she felt 
the least desire to live. But her ob- 
stinacy produced the very contrary of 
what she expected. In a short time, 
she found herself in a state of conva- 
lescence, which, at least, removed all 
fears as to the safety of her life, if it 
did not secure the certainty of her 
health, the progress of which was in- 
terrupted by the deep melancholy 
into which she was plunged by her 
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endless reflections and conjectures 
concerning the conduct of Don Al- 
var. 

The king had caused him to be 
anested at the same time as Don 
lVdio, became it was believed he 
was an accomplice in the crime 
which had been imputed to the latter. 
Hut jealousy, which multiplies by it- 
»*elf f had so far possessed his heart 
.since the time ui hist beholding the 
Mi anger, that he was not peinaps 
.sorry to avail himsclt of a reason of 
state, to avenge his own pm ale in- 
clines. 

Besides, the silence of Don Alvar 
seemed to him to contain some mys- 
tery. Jt wui in older to aw.-ciiam 
tin-.", that, instead of making him a 
piisonci , as hr had Don Pedio, he 
was bcin tficd w ith having nun sec ured 
in a chamber ot his palace. 

The impetuosity ot his feelings led 
him to the snot at the verv moment 
w hen Don Alvar an ived. His noble, 
tianquil, and steady countenance 
struck Alphonso with astomsinuent, 
and immediately allayed the suspi- 
cions ot his mind. He put to him, 

lie thought likely to induce him to 
speak ; but Don Alvar replied only 
bv a firm and respectful silence. Baf- 
fled in obtaining nothing by hi* en- 
treaties, the king resolved to try an- 
other method. 

Turning towards his confidential 
minister, who alone had permission 
to follow him, he said, “ 1 wash no 
filler pi oof of the enmes ot Don IV- 
*ai</ than this obdinate silence of his 
.]•’« omplice. Artince is the sole re- 
M.er<e of tlada'dlv •»ouls ; go,” eonti- 
n'!**d lie, “ let Don Pedro be con- 
ducted to the tort me, and let his sis- 
ter 

Don Alvar, struck by these (bead- 
ful words, nrenupted them, by 
throwing himself at the feet of the 
king. Alarmed friendship, candid 
fmth, and noble confidence, spoke 
wnh such energy, in behalf of Don 
Pedro, that Alphonso, tilled with ad- 
miration, and with a sort of respect 
which even kings owe to virtue, en- 
titled him to rise, and to declare his 
name, his rank, and his situation. 
Don Alvar satisfied his curio-dry as 
much as he could, without infringing 
upon that secrecy which he owed to 
himself ; and he then modestly exhort- 
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ed the king not toexactany thing more 
from him. His w'ords, the lone with 
which he pronounced them, aud tlm 
candour which was visible in his 
countenance, had so powei fully ex- 
cited the king’* natural partiality for 
virtue, that, looking at Alvar with 
kindness, “You surptisc me so muc] 
said lie, that you must be an extra- 
>rdinary person. 1 will not require 
any further elucidation fiom )ou; 
yet, let me know the motives for such 
a singular silence.” 

Don Alvar then told him, that his 
misfortunes having j acceded Ins 
biith, he owed hi* education t < > a 
citizen, who was, pci Imps, too zea- 
lous an em my of the t.iUehoud ot 
man, lor, he had inMuicted him 
much mole in their vice** than in 
their virtues; that, however, not- 
withstanding the mist mst w iih v hu h 
he had inspired him towards Ins fel- 
low creatures, he had caused the 
death of his benefactor by an uupai- 
donable indisci et ion, and that, equal- 
ly to punish himsclt tor that iudisne- 
t ioii . and to.ivoid new snaies, he had 
resolved to maintain an eternal si . 
lenee but that lie was forced to 
bieak his lesolution t*> employ truth 
in defence of Don Pedro. Kings 
seldom hear the language of v n me, 
that they .ue ot course stiuck hy it 
whenever it does approach their ears. 
Alphonso, fiom that moment, never 
parsed a single day without devoting 
a considerable .poi tion ot it to Doit 
Alvar. 

This prince, who united to much 
penetration a sincere desire to expe- 
rience the charm* of friendship, soon 
gave proofs of the choice whit h he 
had made of Don Alv.u to mpl.ice the 
loss of Don Pedro. He in aped lav ■ au s 
upon him with profusion ; he mi relv 
exacted he should have no iih«*k o' itm* 
either with the brother oi the sisft’i ; 
and he attached such dieadml eonse- 
quences to the in fnu. turn of this law, 
that, had Don Alvar been more ex- 
pert in his knowledge of the woi id, 
he would still have been restrained 
bv the timidity which 4ns first indis- 
cretion had excited. 

From the moment of his first en- 
trance into court, he became the 
prince’s favourite ; and his merit wat 
so precisely of that nature which 
pleases every one, that envy herself 
could not condemn the choice of the 
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king ; who, delighted to find so many 
excellent qualities combined in a 
single man, foupd little other plea- 
sure except in his conversation ; and 
Don Alvar, acknowledging the favours 
of the king, appeared" solely sedulous 
to please him ; yet they were not con- 
tent with each other. Don Alvar did 
not endeavour to conceal the chagrin 
which oppressed him, and the king 
could not help reproaching him with 
it sometimes. 

(t What,” said the prince to him, 
one day, when he seemed more than 
usually dull, “ I have raised you to 
file highest point of grandeur; 1 ha\e 
anticipated every wish that a subject 
can form ; I have reposed more con- 
fidence in you than 1 ever did in Don 
Pedro. I love you, Ahai , and yet I 
cannot make you happy !” 

** Ah, sire !” replied he “ nothing 
can equal my gratitude. I never 
formed an idea of such a king as you 
an*. My friendship, (since you com- 
mand me to employ this term to ex- 
press my respectful attachment) niy 
friendship is the olfspri ♦ J of my ad- 
miration : but, sire, can I behold, 
without grief, that so many virtues 
and so much goodness, should pro- 
duce wretchedness ? I cannot consi- 
der the favour with which you distin- 
guish me, but as the spoils of a gene- 
rous friend, who owes his misfortune 
to calumny alone. J confess it, sire, 
his misfortune poisons all your kind- 
ness to me.” 

“ You oilend me, Alvar,” replied 
the king, “ and vou add a fresh crime 
to that of Don lYdro. Certain intel- 
ligence, opportunely given, have hin- 
dered him from completing his origi- 
nal intentions; but, since lie impedes 
those which i li:t\e towards you, I 
will punish him for depriving me of 
the pleasure of making you happy.” 

*■ Ah, sire!” exclaimed Don Alvar, 
throwing himself at the feet of the 
king, “ it is by tears alone that I can 
express the tender feelings with 
which your goodness inspires me. 
The more I experience that goodness 
the more am 1 miserable as to the 
fate of my unhappy friend. Tell 
him of his crime, sire, and his justifi- 
cation will soon appear. Since you 
know the value of a heart, Don Pedro 
might ” 

" No,’* said the king, “ I know 
him. r JLhe conviction of his offence 
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would only lead him to brave me. I 
have vet some pity for him. The love 
which I bear Elvira, induces me to 
defer his punishment ; but, without 
the confession which I require of 
him, nothing shall save him from my 
vengeance.” 

“ No, sire,” replied Don Alvar ; 
“ your majesty is too just.** 

“ Stop yi said the King, “ do not 
abuse the privileges which my kind- 
ness has conceded to you ; above all, 
observe, faithfully, the only law which 
I have imposed upon ) ou. 1 cannot 
too often repeat to you, that more 
than one consideration would induce 
me to punish the infraction of it with 
severity. When friendship and au- 
thoiity exact but one sacrifice, that 
sacrifice ought to be withuut re- 
serve.” 

Such conversations, often repeated, 
•were but little calculated to diminish 
the chagiin of Don Alvar; hence, 
every one, who visited Elvira, enter- 
tained her witii nothing but the sin- 
gularity of the new lavouiite; the 
women, especially, overwhelmed him 
with ridicule. Could he please them ? 
He had never deceived any one. 

Elvira found some slight consola- 
tion in attributing to herselfonly that 
indifference with which lie was gene- 
rally reproached. But how justify 
his silence ? 

The interest of Don Pedro, and per- 
haps the de-ire of seeing how Don 
Alvar would support the sight of her, 
made her resolve to quit her apart- 
ment sooner than her strength would 
warrant. She was carried to court ; 
and Don Alvar was near the king 
when she arrived. 

The health of Elvira was too much 
affected to sustain, all at once, the 
emotion inseparable from the sight of 
those we love, and that which a dig- 
nified mind always feels when it is 
forced to humiliate itself. She would, 
therefore, have fallen to the ground, 
as she bent upon her knees before the 
king, if Don Alvar, forgetting every 
other consideration, had not caught 
her in his arms, and conveyed her to 
a sofa, before the king had leisure fo 
reflect upon his presumption. As 
soon as Elvira came to herself, he 
ordered those who were about her to 
retire. The prince could no longei 
resist the sentiments with which thte 
sight of Elvira inspired him ; pale. 
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dying, nnd ten-fold more charming, 
from the modest embarrassment 
which she expel ienced. 

[To be concluded in our next * ] 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

M UCH has been said on the sub- 
ject of dreams ; and as the en- 
quiry concerning them has employed 
the pens of the ingenious in all ages, 
it is presumed the following extract, 
from a production of Thomas Paine, 
will be very acceptable to your rea- 
ders. The placing every thing in an 
acute, new, jinking, and incontro- 
vertible light, is the peculiar charac- 
ter of this'vvriter ; and this he evinces 
on the present subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Your respectful and obedient servant, 
Clio Rickman. 

May 8, 1810. 

Extract of an Essay on Dreams. 

In order to undei stand the nature of 
divnms, or of that which passes in 
ideal vision timing a state ( f sleep, it 
is fust necev-ary to undei stand the 
composition and decomposition of the 
human mind. 

'tiie three great faculties of the 
mind are imagination, judgment, and 
memory. In a state oi wakefulness, 
as in the day time these three facul- 
ties are all active ; but that is seldom 
the case in sleep, and ne\er peifectly ; 
and this is the cause that our dicams 
are not so regular and rational as our 
waking thoughts. 

The seat of that collection of pow- 
ers, or faculties, that constitute what 
is called the mind, is in the brain. 
There is not, and cannot be, any visi- 
bledemonstration of this anatomically, 
but accidents happening to 
sons shew it to be so. An injury done 
to the brain, by a fracture of the scull, 
will sometimes change a wise man 
into a childish ideotj a being with- 
out a mind. But so careful has 
nature been of that sanctum sancto- 
rum of man, the brain, that of all the 
external accidents to which humanity 
is subject, this occurs the most sel- 
dom. But we often see it happening 
by long and habitual intemperance. 


Whether those three faculties occu- 
py distinct apartments of the brain, is 
known only to that Almighty Power 
that formed and organised it. We 
can see the external effects of muscu- 
lar motion in all the members of the 
body, though its primum mobile, or 
first cause, is unknown to man. Our 
external motions are sometimes the 
effect of intention, sometimes not. If 
we are sitting and intend to rise, or 
standing and intend to sit, or to walk, 
the limbs obey that intention as if 
they heard the order given. But we 
make a thousand motions every day, 
and that as well waking as sleeping, 
that have no prior intention indirect 
them. Each member acts as if it had 
a will, or mind of its own. 

Man governs the whole, when he 
pleases to govern, but in the interim 
the several parts, like little subuibs, 
govern themselves without consulting 
the sovereign. And all these mo- 
tions, whatever be the generating 
cause, are external and visible. Blit 
.with respect to the brain no qocular 
observation can be made upon it. All 
is mystery ! All is daikness m that 
womb of thought ! 

Whether the brain is a mass of mat- 
ter in continual rest; whether it has 
a vibrating pulsative motion, or a 
heaving and tailing loot ion, like mat- 
ter in fermentation: whether ditler- 
ent parts of the brain have different 
motions, according to the faculty Jbat 
is employed, be it the imagination, 
the judgment, or the memory, man 
knows nothing of it. lie knows not 
the cause of fiis own wit. His own 
brain conceals it from him. 

Comparing invisible by visible 
things, as metaphysical can sometimes 
be compared to physical things, the 
operations of these distinct and several 
faculties have some resemblance to a 
watch. The main spring, whic h puts 
all in motion, corresponds to the ima- 
gination ; the pendulum, which cor- 
rects and regulates that motiob cor- 
responds to the judgment ; and the 
hand and dial, like the memory, re- 
cord the operation. 

Now in proportion as these several 
faculties sleep, slumber, or keep 
awake, during the continuance of a 
dream, in that proportion will the 
dream be reasonable or frantic, re- 
* merabered or forgotten. 
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If there is any faculty in mental 
mart, that never sleeps, it is that vola- 
tile thing, the imagination. The case 
is different with the judgment and 
memory. The sedate and sober con- 
stitution of the judgment easily dis- 
poses it to rest, and as to the memory 
it records in silence, and is active only 
when it is called upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to 
sleep may be perceived, by our some- 
times beginning to dream before we 
are fully asleep ourselves. Some ran- 
dom thought runs in the mind, and 
and we start as it were into recollec- 
tion that we are dreaming, between 
sleeping and waking. It the pendu- 
lum of a watch, by any accident, be- 
comes displaced, that if can no longer 
controul and regulate the elastic force 
of the spring, the works are instantly 
thrown into confusion, and continues 
so, as long as the spring continues to 
have force. In like manner, if the 
judgment sleeps, while the miagina- 
1 tion keeps awake, the dream will be 
a riotous assemblage of mis-shapen 
images, and ranting ideas, and the 
more active the imagination is, the 
wilder the dream will be. The most 
inconsistent and the most impossible 
things, will appear right, because 
that faculty, who.se province it ia to 
keep order, is iri'a state of absence. — 
The master of the school is gone out, 
and the boys are in an uproar. 

.If the memory sleeps, we shall 
have no other knowledge of the 
dream than, that we have dreamt, 
without knowing what it was about. 
In this case it is sensation, rather than 
recollection, that acts. The dream 
has given us some sense of pain or 
trouble, and we feel it as a hurt, ra- 
ther than remember it as a vision. 

If the memory slumbers, we shall 
have a faint remembrance of the 
dream, and after a few minutes it 
will sometimes happen, that the prin- 
cipal passages ot the dream will occur 
to us more fully. The cause of this 
is, that the memory will sometimes 
continue slumbering or sleeping, 
after we are awake ourselves, and 
that so fully, that it may, and some- 
times does happen, that we do not 
immediately recollect where we are, 
nor what ,we have been about, or 
have to do! But when the memory 
starts into wakefulness, it brings the 


knowledge of these things back upon 
us like a flood 6f light, and sometimet 
the dream with it. 

But the most curious Circumstance 
of the mind in the state of dream is, 
the power it has to become the agent 
of every person, character, and thing 
of which it dreams. It carries on 
conversation with several, asks ques- 
tions, hears answers, gives and re- 
ceives information, and it acts all 
these parts itself. Yet, however va- 
rious the eccentric the imagination 
may be in the creating of images and 
ideas, it cannot supply the place of 
memory, with respect to things that 
are forgotten, when we are awake. 
For example, if we have forgotten the 
name of a person, and dream of see- 
ing him and asking his name, he can- 
not tell it, for it is ourselves asking 
ourselves the question. 

But though the imagination cannot 
supply the place of real memory, it 
has the wild faculty of counterfeiting 
memory. It dreams of persons it 
never knew, and talks to them as if 
it remembered them as old acquain- 
tance. It relates circumstances that 
never happened, and fells them as if 
they had happened, it goes to places 
that never existed, and knows where 
all the streets and houses are, as if 
we had been there b afore. The scenes 
it creates are often as scenes lemem- 
bered j it will sometimes act a dream 
within a dream, and in the delusion 
of di earning tell a dream it never 
di earned, and tell it as if it was from 
memory. 

It may also be remarked, that the 
imagination, in a dream, has no idea 
of time as time ; it counts only by cir- 
cumstances, and if a succession of cir- 
cumstances pass in a dream, that 
would require a great length of lima 
to accomplish them, it will appear to 
the dreamer, that a length of time 
equal thereto has passed also. 

As this is the state of the mind in a 
dream, it mav rationally be said, that 
every person is mad once in twenty- 
four hours ; for were he to act in the 
day, as he dreams in the night, lie 
would be confined for a lunatic. 

In a state of wakefulness those 
three faculties being all active, and 
acting in unison, constitute the ra- 
tional man. 

Iii dream it is otherwise, and there 1 - 
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fore that state which is called insanity, 
appears to be no other than a dismis- 
sion of those faculties and a cessation 
of the judgment during wakefulness, 
that we so often experience during 
sleep ; and idiocity, into which some 
persons have fallen, is that cessation of 
all the faculties of which we can be 
sensible, when we happen to wake be- 
foi e our memory. T. P. 


The literary Lifb and Travels of 
Baron Holberg. Written by 
Himself. Ertrac ted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamilton Reid. 

[ Continued from p . 285.] 

I N the house of M. John Baptist, a 
Picdmontiese, to which I made 
my next remove, I found every thing 
more cheap and convenient than be- 
fore. My landlord was a very worthy 
and obliging kind of man, and from 
him 1 learned how to manage for my-, 
self in Rome. For this purpose I 
bought a kettle, pots, Ac, in which I 
cooked my dinner and supper, a mat- 
ter which brings no kind of disgrace 
upon a traveller in Italy, because it is 
a common practice. Here the land- 
lord made a practice of calling upon 
liis lodgers every morning, to know 
w hat they wanned previously to his 
going to market; after which, lie 
would return with meat, roots, herbs, 
&c. the dressing of which every one 
managed as he liked. 

Had I learned nothing of the fine 
arts at Rome, still I could have boast- 
ed of learning how much fire was 
necessary for preparing a menestra or 
soup; how long peas, bacon, &c. re- 
quired boiling ; how many Ave Ma- 
rias could be said while an egg was 
boiling, and the like. Taking such 
matters as these into the account, I 
certainly may claim an exception to 
the common saying, — “ He went a 
simpleton to Rome, and a simpleton 
he came back.” 

Some authors have asserted, that a 
man who could not mend his own 
shoes does not deserve t|ie name of a 
learned man. But I think the know- 
ledge of preparing one's supper, in a 
case of necessity, is not less necessary 
or meritorious than mending shoes. 
However, not to let my cookery tres* 
Universal Mag, Vol. XUJu 


f m too much upon the hours which 
devoted to study, I always took cart 
to have pen ana ink near at hand* 
If inclined to read while watching 
the boiling of the pot, I held my booE 
in one hand and a spoon in the other. 
— However, I have, more than once, 
learnt, to my cost, ilint it is not so 
very easy to cook and philosophize at 
the same time. Thinking too intense- 
ly of what I have read, my meat haf 
sometimes burnt to the bottom ; m^ 
broth boiled over, or the whole been 
smoked. At first, indeed, I thought 
this smutty kind of employment ra- 
ther low, especially when I reflected 
how neat and cleanly I used to ap- 
pear. But this kind of diffidence did 
not last long when I found the cus- 
tom in Italy was general. There 
were two Neapolitan noblemen in the 
same house with me, and J have often 
surprised them at their culinary la- 
bours. If our doors happened to be 
open at the same time, I used to 
think the wabbling of our pots formed 
a pretty concert ; my pot, which was 
the smallest, played a kind of treble* 
to which their’s, as the laiger, served 
as a bass. 

1 remarked upon this journey, that 
the further I removed from the nor- 
thern regions, the dess the people, in 
general, were addicted to drunken- 
ness and gluttony. In France, I saw 
very few instances of habitual drunk- 
enness : in Italy I met with very^few 
smokers. The Danes think the Nor- 
wegians indulge in this habit to an 
excess ; but both Danes and Germans* 
too, agree that the French, in this 
respect, and in their manner of living 
in general, are by far too sparing. In 
Italy they look upon theFrench asabso* 
lute prodigals, while the Spaniard con- 
demns the Italian upon the very same 
ground. Hem, in some of the great- 
est houses in die country, it Is by no 
means uncommon to see the remain* 
of the dinner-table served Uffagam at 
night. I remained aloQe a whole 
month in my lodging. At first I waa 
much surprised to find so few persona 
resident in so large a house, and 
where the apartments were so nume- 
rous: but this I soon , found was tbo 
case with most of the houses in tipi 
city. According to the ground upon 
which Rome s&ttds, it may be rec* 
koned as huge a* Paris, The aum* 
3 A 
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ber of inhabitants at Rome is exceed- 
ed in several other cities: they are 
Scarcely 200, OCX); consequently, ex- 
cepting the jubilee time, one may 
always have a house at a very cheap 
rate. When a Pope is elected this is 
the Case again, so that the Romans 
think these elections very fortunate 
for them ; the long life, therefore, of 
Clement XI you may be sure did not 
please them. Till the end of De- 
cember every thing was uncommonly 
still in the quarter where I lodged ; 
but when the new year commenced, 
whole troops of jugglers, rope dan- 
cers, players, &c. were to be seen at 
Rome, as if all Italy beside had been 
deserted. Even the house where I 
lodged received several of them, and 
they disturbed me so much wiih their 
rehearsals during all hours of the 
night, that I could not pursue my 
studies by day. 

The fever, which had not yet left 
me, did not prevent my going out 
every day to see the curiosities of the 
place. I was a constant visitor of the 
ublic libraries, and I found the Ji- 
rarians not only disposed to accom- 
modate the visitois with the books 
they wanted, but likewise to supply 
them with pen, ink, and paper. Vi- 
sitors, however, are not permitted to 
make ' use of any of the ‘ forbidden 
books without the special permission 
of the inquisitor. On this account I 
suffered here like a second Tantalus, 
being obliged to content myself with 
the sight of what it was not in mv 
power to enjoy. It seemed that al- 
most every book I asked for was 
among the prohibited. A simple and 
Illiterate monk, a kind of assistant at 
one of the libraries, once helped me 
to a volume of Bayle’s Dictionary; 
but, on account of this mistake, he 
was most severely lectured by the li- 
brarian, a Dominican friar, and a 
member of the College of the Inqui- 
sition. J endeavoured, in vain, to 
mitigate the anger of the principal 
librarian, but 1 was compelled to give 
up the volume I had m hand, and 
was informed that 1 could not expect 
to have the reading of any boot in 
future without first obtaining his spe- 
cial permission. This being a proof 
to wnich I could not willingly subject 
myself, I found I could no longer 
read there with pleasure, and there* 


fore I removed to another library, 
where 1 flattered myself l should not 
meet with any obstacles of this na- 
ture ; but I found my mistake here 
also, though I openly acknowledged 
that I was a protestant, and in no 
danger of being hurt by books of this 

The course of my reading was now 
so far interrupted, that I was obliged 
to content myself with perusing the 
ancient authors and some of the de- 
scriptions of modern Rome. The 
latter served as my guides when walk- 
ing through the streets, and when 
seeking for the remains of antiquity. 
When the weather permitted, I fre- 
quently passed whole days among 
tnese magnificent rums. By the help 
of the memoranda, and the extracts 
which I made in the libraries, 1 was 
enabled, after seeking a whole month, 
to discover the Portam trigenimam of 
IJorace : but most of the ancient mo- 
numents are no longer known to the 
learned by their proper names. For 
instance, should one ask in the streets 
of Rome for the Pantheon, the answer 
would certainly be Non to so — I know 
not. Jf you ask for the A mp hi l heatro 
Vespasiani, the reply is Non intendo — 
I clo hot understand you. But, in 
order to discover the ancient monu- 
ments not yet destroyed by time, one 
should first become acquainted with 
the new names. If we ask, for in- 
stance, for the Ce/isro , they will shew 
us the theatre of Vespasian ; and if 
we enquire for the Pantheon, they 
naturally refer us to the Rotunda . 

However, I was not so much en- 
gaged with the antiquities of Rome 
as to neglect its present state. I was 
alternately pleased with its modem 
as well as its ancient appearance. In 
short, I traversed every street and 
every corner of the city, inspecting 
every church, cloister, palace, ana 
place of note. I was particularly 
pleased with the Chiesa Nuova. Here 
was a kind of perpetual oration kept 
up every day by some priests of the 
order of preachers, in succession. 
One of these could scarcely leave the 
pulpit before another was in readi- 
ness to recommence the labour of 
panegyrising some saint. I have been 
often perplexed to determine whether 
the beauty and elegance of these ha* 
rangues, or the insignificance of the 
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subject predominated. Trifles, how- 
ever, and even dreams, may be trick- 
ed out by eloquence. 

During my stay in Rome, one of 
these orators treated of the powerful 
intercession of the Virgin Mary, and 
illustrated his position by the follow- 
ing story : — A man, of the name of 
Joliannes, had entirely devoted him- 
self to the Virgin. On this account 
he was necessarily exposed to various 
temptations and conflicts with Satan, 
in which he was always conqueror, 
because he never failed fortifying 
himself, every morning, with an Ave 
Maria . However, being at length 
invited to a wedding, kept at the 
house of one of his relatives, he came 
home at night intoxicated. Satan 
was too cunning not to avail himself 
of this fine opportunity ; and, there- 
fore, assuming the form ot a hand- 
some young woman, he threw him- 
self directly in the way of this poor 
man, who, at first, resisted the con- 
cupiscence, which this tempting ob- 
ject excited in him, most manfully; 
but, in the end, gave way to those 
desires of which he was no longer the 
master, and even committed violence 
upon the fiend in the shape of a fe- 
male. The next morning, when he 
had outslept his debauch, he was so 
much abasned at what he was con- 
scious had happened, that he had not 
confidence sufficient to enable him to 
say another Ave Maria ; so that being 
thus deprived of his usual defence, 
the devil was encouraged to make a 
still more open and direct attack upon 
him. He wished to pass a river in a 
boat ; the devil overset the boat, and 
being then obliged to remain three 
days in the water, the devil then 
possessed him fully and wholly. The 
Virgin, however, heating of his mis- 
fortune, interceded with her son, 
who rebuking the devil, the body of 
poor Johannes floated upon the sur- 
face of the water just like a log. 
When the body was driven on shore, 
the Virgin was graciously pleased to 
restore him ; and, coming to himself, 
he afterwards built a chapel, which 
he dedicated to her, and in the same 
passed the remainder of his days. 
From this ridiculous legend, the ora- 
tor drew an inference relative to the 
advantages enjoyed by those person* 
who sincerely respect the Virgin, 


I satisfied both my hearing and see- 
ing with beauty of the buildings, and 
the excellent music of Italy. 1 must 
own I gave the preference to the in- 
strumental rather than the vocal mu- 
sic ; and I have before mentioned my 
objections to the whining of the Ita- 
lians in their singing. 

I had the good fortune to see Cle* 
ment XI twice, and no more; as, 
owing to his ill health, he very seldom 
appeared in public. Some years agq 
he gave an audience on the first of the 
month to every person who requested 
it. He used to be carried into the 
chapel by four Swiss, a part of his life- 
guard. Here he bestowed the apos- 
tolic blessing, which, among true be- 
lievers, is supposed to have great effi- 
cacy : I, however, as a heretic, did 
not experience the least benefit what- 
ever, as my ague at the time 1 re- 
ceived it did not in the least abate, 

— After the Pope, the cardinals fol- 
lowed in succession, each of them 
kissed his hand, and particularly the 
finger upon which he wore the fish- 
er’s ring. After this, with a fa utter- 
ing voice, he began the Dominis Vo- 
biscum ; but a cardinal continued and 
concluded for him. 

At length, I began to think of re- 
turning to my own country; hut f 
thought it unsafe to embark upon the 
ocean : and though a journey on foot 
was much more tedious, still its sedti- 
rity would make me amends, in 
fact, my finances would not admit of 
another voyage by sea. Besides, ac- 
tion I thought would be much more 
convenient for driving away my fever, 
or rather my ague; and under this 
idea I reached the city of Florence in 
the course of one fortnight. Upon 
my arrival here I was by no means so 
wearv or foot-sore as I apprehended 
I should be. Here I met with a Ger- 
man, who made me a voluntary offer 
accompany me all over the town. 

I thanked him for his courtesy, think- 
ing lie had been instigated to this 

f ood office by pure generosity; but 
laboured under a gross mistake, fur 
our walk was no sooner at an end 
than he made a demand for his trou- 
ble. In consequence of this our ac- § 
quaintance immediately ceased. 

I next pursued my way over the 
Appenines to Bononia, where. In or- 
der to obtain the liberty fct eating 
3 A 2 
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flesh during Lent, I made application 
to a physician, and obtained a certifi- 
cate from him for that purpose. This 
I immediately communicated to the 
priests in the cathedral, who made no 
scruple of accepting it, being proba- 
bly moved thereunto by my external 
appearance. The leason assigned in 
sny indulgence ran thus , — Comme il 
sign isicn recco non puo senzaperi - 
€oto di sanita guauiare la q uaresima . 

I next passed through Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Turin, and at the latter 

f ilace made some stay, not merely for 
he sake of rest, but for the satisfac- 
tion of my curiosity. Turin was the 
flnest of all the cities I had ever seen. 
The buildings in the new town rather 
resemble palaces than private dwel- 

I ings. Such is the uniformity of these 
>uiidings, that unless the names of 
the principal inhabitants were not 
Upon the doors, it would not be an 
easy task to distinguish them. I re- 
mained here two days, and imagined 
I had rested myself 3 but I found my- 
eelf rather the worse than otherwise 
Ibr this inaction. It is much better 
to continue a foot journey than to 
break it by short rest-days, as in this 
case the journey seems ever begin- 
ning. I found r tbat after resting I 
could not walk more than ten (Eng- 
lish) miles a day, though, when I 
walked regularly, I generally walked 
twenty or more. 

From Turin I passed the Alps into 
Savoy. On my way I observed many 
traces of the cruelties of the French, 
who had destroyed a great number of 
towns and villages. I did not find 
Any difficulty in passing through any 
place, for many 01 the enclosedtowns 
that had been very strong were now 
quite open, and even without any 

f irrisont. While passing the Alps, 
remarked three seasons in the course 
0 f one day. In the plains of Pied- 
mont r the weather resembled sum- 
mer; at . the foot of the Alps one 
Would have thought the winter had 
Already set in 3 while in Savoy it ap- 
peared to me as if the autumn had 
commenced ! In passing the Alps it 
was necessary to make tfse of mules, 
which may be hired near the spot at 
' $ very reasonable rate. Upon the 
summit of the Alps the road is sufli- 
s ciently broadband smooth for waggons 
tp pw, Here Qi*o we found ateoges* 


in which, in a very few minutes, we 
could descend, 01 rather fly, to the 
bottom. 

Having passed the Alps, J proceed- 
ed, on foot, through Savoy or Dau* 

& to Lyons 3 when, because I 
1 sufficiency of money left for 
the payment of my passage by water, 
I went on board a vessel very cheer- 
fully. But the issue of this under- 
taking was rattier inconvenient. I 
made no secret to my fellow passen- 
gers of my ague and fever, and they 
all advisea me to drink. All joined 
in one voice to declare that there 
could not possibly be a more certain 
method of getting rid of the ague 
than by a hearty drinking bout; 
adding that 1 must be content to keep 
my ague to eternity, if 1 could not 
reconcile myself to this measure. By 
their persuasions 1 suffered myself to 
be guided ; and, adjourning to a ca- 
baret, I drank with them jovially the 
whole evening, and at length went to 
bed in a decent state of inebriation. 
Next morning, however, I found my 
blood healed to such a degree, ac- 
companied with a violent head-ache, 
that, in spite of all my companions 
could do to get me on board the ves- 
sel, I was obliged to forfeit the money 
I had deposited for my passage, and, 
after passing one day in perfect absti- 
nence, proceed on foot towards Paris. 

At Paris, neither my landlady nor 
any of my friends knew me at first 
sight, partly because my complexion 
had obtained such a brown, that I 
might have passed for a Spaniard, and 
partly because I had increased in flesh 
very considerably. When I first left 
Paris for Rome, I was so spare that, 
according to a common phrase, I 
might have been seen throvgh. But 
my appearance was now so different, 
that I was told, that instead of travel- 
ling so far on foot, it seemed as il' I 
had been living completely at my 
ease. For a whole month, when last 
at Paris, I took uncommon pains to 
get rid of my ague 3 but all that the 
most able physicians could do for me 
was equally as unserviceable aa throw-* 
ing water into a sieve. 

All my attention was now turned 
to getting home; and my delay in 
Pans, a snort time, was only occa« 
sioned by a dispute with a person to 
whose care I bad entrusted seme mo* 
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tiey. After this was settled in my 
favour, I proceeded to Holland, and 
at Amsterdam, in the house of my 
old landlady, I found every thing just 
as I had left it. Thinking I was dead, 
she told me she had^ more than once, 
had it in agitation to pack up mv 
things and send them to my friends 
in Denmark. My ague was still my 
constant companion , and it excited 
surprise in every person acquainted 
with (he circumstances, to hear that 
neither the ablest physicians nor the 
continual exercise to which I had 
been accustomed were sufficient to 
remove it. However, I, at length, 
got rid of it in a very singular man- 
ner. A countryman of mine, who 
lived in Amsterdam, assured me that 
he had a physician in hi3 house who 
could most undoubtedly relieve me, 
and that he would also perform it 
without fee or reward. But, when 1 
came to my countryman’s house, in- 
stead of a medical man, 1 found a 
musician, with whom I had used to 
perform in a concert before I travel- 
led to France. He gave me an in- 
strument, and I passed the whole day 
with him with great pleasure and 
satisfaction. On the following day, 
being at home, I, as usual, expected 
my ague at the accustomed hour; 
but found, to my surprise, that it 
was, in all probability, gone back to 
Italy, where I first fhunefit. 

After this 1 never had the least 
touch of it whatever ; so that music 
succeeded where medicine failed ; or, 
perhaps the cure may be ascribed to 
nature herself. Soon after this I took 
shipping for Hamburgh, and from 
thence proceeded by laud towards 
Copenhagen. 

After Fhad arrived at home, I was 
compelled to pass two years in a very 
uncomfortable manner, and was 
much concerned to find that there 
was no vacancy for me in my profes- 
sion. In the interim, I published a 
work in Danish, entitled An /a/ro- 
duction to the Law of Nature and 
Nations. 1 grounded my theory 
upon those of Grot i us and Puffen- 
dorf, who, with Christopher Toma- 
sius, I had taken as my guides. In- 
stead of the Roman code, I quoted 
those of Denmark and Norway ; and 
the historical examples with which 1 
illustrated my arguments, I likewise 


drew from the history of the northern 
nations, instead of referring ekherSo 
Greeks or Romans. Every one seem- 
ed to agree that nothing could be of 
more importance, in Denmark, than 
a proper acquaintance with the laws 
of nature, as, without this, the Da- 
nish laws are so concise that a judge, 
deficient in this knowledge, would 
be frequently at a loss in making a 
decision. In Germany, and those 
countries where the Justinian code 
has been introduced, the situation of 
a judge is quite different from those 
in Denmark. In these places, should 
the judge himself want experience, 
and not be able to trust his own judg- 
ment, yet among the great number of 
precedents there to be found, it is 
next to an impossibility that a man 
of experience and intelligence should 
not find the case in a manner already 
decided to his hand, so that he would 
have little more to do than pronounc e 
the decision. Amongst us, on the 
contrary, where no Such facilities 
abound, much labour and fatigue is 
required in finding and comparing of 
cases. I could, and might enlarge 
very much upon this subject, had 1 
not purposed to write an Introduction, 
to the lLaws of Denmark. 

[To le continued .] 


Reply to the sublime Obscurity 
of the Schedule of Assessed 
Taxes. 

Sir , 

H AD your correspondent perused 
with attention the portion ot 
assessed taxes, of whose obscurity ho 
complains, I am persuaded your tiuly 
enlightened pages would not have 
been applied to for its illustration. I 
do not deem myself possessed of any 
uncommoif share of penetration ; and 
therefore, on a cursory perusal, 1 did 
not attempt to unravel awystery, be- 
longing to a subject which I have al- 
ways considered as hyper-my&teriomi 
The arrangement of tiie language, 
primti facie , certainly exhibits much 
confusion and apparent incongruity. 
Pursuing, however, the remarks of 
J. M. I Began to hesitate in my ^eliel^ 
that such a total dereliction of com- 
mon sense, and such a want df conca^ 
tenation, as he had represented, could 
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have possibly escaped, unobserved, 
<?Ven his Majesty’s printers. 

I trust the mode of payment, by 
quarterly instalments, at the periods 
specified in the schedule, or within 
ten days afterwards is clearly under- 
stood. It appears also sufficiently 
clear that the full amount for the first 
half year (which terminates on the 
20th of September) will be collected 
and levied on our goods and chattels 
on the 10th of October next ensuing, 
if' not sooner paid as aforesaid , that 
is, by the instalments as they become 
due. Also, (continues the schedule) 
t( the full amount for the 2d half 
year, (terminating on the 20th of 
March) will be levied in like manner 
on the 5th of April,” (if not sooner 
paid as aforesaid), or within twenty- 
one days after those respective periods. 
What periods can be here meant but 
the before-mentioned levying periods, 
viz. the 10th of Oct. and the 5th of 
April ? at which times distress is to 
be made upon the defaulter, or within 
twenty* one days after them respec- 
tively. 

Abafing all farther observation, I 
think, Mr. Editor, this 44 legal mys- 
tery ’* now stands sufficiently near the 
regions of common si use to be un- 
derstood by any one whose 44 intellect 
may not be fabricated of the most 
subtile materials.” 

If it should thus appear to you, Sir, 
and yoflr correspondents, I shall 
esteem myself very happy in having 
been able to remove 44 the dirt and 
rubbish” from this specimen of 44 sub- 
lime obscurity.” 

Your’s, respectfully. 

Lector Con&tans. 
Bofesdatc, May 9, 1810. 

L.C. wishes to add, in a word to 
the Editor, that, he humbly conceives, 
the more the above* explanation is 
considered, the more conspicuous 
will J. M/s misrepresentation (unin- 
tentional no doubt) appear. He says, 
** We are next informed, that they 
are to be paid in oeriods of t) months.” 
Pray, where is this information ? The 
meaning of the schedule is plainly 
this; that, in case of non-payment, 
ditres*s will be deferred no longer 
than the 10th of Oct. for xhejirst half 
year, or the 5th of April for the se- 
*md half, including the days of grace. 


An Account of a Visit which the 
Abbe Ie Dieu made to Cambrai. 

[Extracted from the Appendix to BausMtt's 
Life of Fenelon, ju^t published ] 

I T may be a matter of some curi- 
osity to know the impression 
which was made, upon a private secre- 
tary of Bossuet, by the noble and edi- 
fying sight ofFenelon’s piode of living 
in his diocese. Even the singularity 
of the circumstance may add some 
interest to the recital. The Abbe le 
Dieu, who had been the secretary of 
Bossuct during the last twenty years 
of that prelate’s life, resolved, five 
months after the death of Bossuet, to 
pay a visit to Fenelon ; his family re- 
sided in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
brai, and the archbishop, who had 
often seen him nt Germigny, had in- 
vited him, with his accustomed cour- 
tesy, to visit Cambrai, as often as the 
wish of seeing his relations, or as his 
personal affairs might bring him into 
Flanders. 

ft may be easily conceived, that 
during all the rest of Bossuet \s life, 
and after the termination of the Jong 
controversy which had taken place 
between him and the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, the Abbe le Dieu possessed 
neither the liberty, nor perhaps tho 
inclination, to avail himself of tho 
obliging offer of Fenelon. 

But, in the month of Sept. 1704, 
the Abbe le Dieu profited by a jour- 
ney which he made into Flanders to 
go as far as Cambrai. Perhaps, he 
was somewhat stimulated by a desire 
to ascertain whether there were not a 
little exaggeration in the voice of po- 
pular renown, which so loudly de- 
scanted on the virtues, the wisdom, 
and the sort of noble and episcopal 
magnificence which Fenelon display- 
ed In his exile and in the government 
of his diocese. Perhaps also, he 
might hope to detect, in his discourse 
with the Arch bishop of Cambrai, 
something which nnght unfold his 
real sentiments, respecting Bossuet 
and his conduct towards him. Doubt- 
ing, though very unjustly, as to whap 
might be his reception from the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, he thought it ex- 

E edient to provide himself with ft 
?tter from Madame de la Maisonfort, 
the venerable nun of St. Cyr, who 
had displayed such attachment to thft 
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person and the maxims of Fenelon, 
and who had solicited to be placed in 
the diocese of Meaux* under the di- 
rection of Bossuet, when she was 
sent away from St. Cyr. 

The Abbe le Dieu arrived at Cam- 
brai, on the 15th Sept. 1704. Fene- 
lon was then visiting his diocese. But, 
on the following day a courier arrived 
to say that he should return that day 
to Cambrai to dinner. The Abbe le 
Dieu repaired to the archiepiscopal 
palace, and mingled with the rela- 
tives, grand vicars, and almoners of the 
archbishop, who received him as he 
alighted from his carriage. 

tf I thought it fit,” says the Abbe 
le Dieu, “ to leave these ge ntlemen 
undisturbed and free in the first cere- 
monies of politeness which took 
place. I was then in the large sa/le 
he Bi/lard, near the chimney. As 
soon as I saw him enter, I approached 
towards him with great respect : lie 
seemed to be, at first, cold and re- 
served, yet gentle and polite, and in- 
vited me to go in with kindness, but 
without much fervour of solicitation. 
I avail myself. Sir, said I, of the per- 
mission which youi eminence was 
pleased to grant me, to come here and 
pay my respects when I might hn\e 
an opportunity; this I uttered in a 
modest tone of voice, but intelligibly. 
I added, in a lower tone, and in his 
ear as it were, that I brought him 
some intelligence and letters from 
Madame de la Maisonfort. You do 
tne great pleasure , said he ; come, 
come in, 

“ The Abbe de Beaumont then 
appeared, who received me with em- 
braces, and in a very cordial and agree- 
able manner.” 

Fenelon seems to have infused his 
own soul, his character, and, as it 
Were, his very mode of procedure, 
into every one who was with him. — 
The secretary of Bossuet might fear 
that he should not find quite so friend- 
ly a reception from the Abbe de 
Beaumont, whom Bossuet had de- 
prived of his situation of sub-precep- 
lor to the royal princes. 

The Abbe le Dieu then relates, 
wj&b seeming satisfaction and delight, 
all the actions of kindness, of pofite-* 
ness, .and of courtesy, which Fene- 
ipn displayed towards him. 

“ I gave him my pocket of letters. 


as I entered his chamber; and, with** 
out opening it, he made me sit clown 
above him, in an arm chair similar to 
his own^not leaving me at liberty to 
take any other seat, and bidding me 
be covered. 

During our conversation they 
came to tell him that dinner was 
ready. He rose, and invited me to 
partake of it with him. 

“ All the guests were waiting far 
him in the dining-room ; no one ap- 
roached his chamber, where they 
new I was with him. They sat 
down without ceremony, as among 
friends. Hie aichbishop said grace 
and took the first seat, as was fit. 
The Abbe de Chanterac sat on his 
left hand : I took a place indifferent- 
ly. On the right hand of the prelate 
there was a vacant seat ; he made a 
motion to me to sit there. I endea- 
voured to decline it ; lie requested 
me mildly and politely : come, said 
•he, this is your place. 1 then went 
without any further hesitation. 

“ There were fourteen of us at 
table ; and, in the evening, there 
were sixteen. These all consisted of 
his relations, of ecclesiastics whose 
duty necessarily attached them to his 
person, and of friends who never 
quit him. 

*' The table was magnificently and 
delicately served. The servants In 
livery were numerous, attended dili- 
gently and properly, and without any 
bustle. I did not see any pages. 

" The archbishop look the trouble 
of helping me, with his own hand, to 
whatever there was most delicate at 
table. I thanked him, each time, 
with great respect, and with my hat 
in my hand, and each time he re- 
turned the courtesy by taking off his 
own hat. He di4 me the honour, 
also, of drinking my health. All this 
was done with much gravity, but vet 
with eminent affability and polite- 
ness. The discourse at table was 
uite free, agreeable, and even cbeer- 
ll. The archbishop spoke occasion- 
ally, and left to each a discreet free- 
dom of conversation.*' 

The Abb£ le Dieu adds, as a re- 
markable circumstance, “ that the 
almoners, secretaries, and others of 
the archbishop’s establishment, spoke 
as freely as the rest of the guests; 
but no one presumed to use raillery 
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or censure. The young nephews did 
not speak ^it all. The Abbe de Beau- 
mont maintained the conversation, 
which turned principally upon the 
journey of the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai ; but that abbe was very cour- 
teous, and I did not perceive, to- 
wards any one, any of that supercili- 
ous and haughty 'manner which I 
have so often experienced elsewhere. 
I found, in fact, more real modesty 
and discretion there than I ever found 
in any other place, not only in the 
master, but in the nephews, and in 
every one else.” 

Tne Abbe le Dieu observed, also, 
during the repast, “ that Fenelon ate 
very little, and only of fnild food, and 
sucn as was not very succulent; in 
the evening, for example, he tasted 
only a few spoonfuls of milk and 
eggs, and drank but two or three 
glasses of a small white wine, weak 
in colour, and consequently in 
strength. It is impossible that any 
one can be more temperate ; and, 
hence, he is very thin ; his counte- 
nance is clear ana luminous, but with- 
out much colour *, he carries himself 
very Veil j and on his return from a 
journey of threp weeks, he did not 
•exhibit any symptoms of fatigue or 
weariness. 

“ After dinner, all the company 
repaired to the grand bed-chamber of 
the archbishop, where he wished me 
to occupy a distinguished place ; but 
I sat down at the foot of the bed, 
against the wall, near M. de L’Echelle, 
leaving the bottom of the room for 
accidental visitors. The archbishop 
cat opposite the chimney, in about 
the middle of the room, having a 
small table near him to write and 
transact such business as might be 
presented to him bis secretaries and 
almoners en soutane alone speaking to 
him* and receiving orders relative to 
their different functions. 

“ Coffee was brought for every 
one; and the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai had the politeness to have mine 
iven to me with a white napkin, 
"he conversation turned upon the 
news of the day, and the journey 
which Fenelon had made into Flan- 
ders. 

“ Between two and three o'clock, 
the archbishop went to see the Count 
de Montberon, the governor of the 


place, who was going to Paris in the 
course of a few days ; when he re- 
turned, he gavq me an interview in his 
chamber. It is known that, these 
two noblemen are very intimate, and 
that the governor entertains the high- 
est esteem for the archbishop. 

“ Fenelon, returning from his visit 
to the Count de Montberon, found 
me in his antc-chamber. He made 
me again sit above him, with the same 
distinction as in the morning. We 
discoursed upon piety, spirituality, 
and other doctrinal topics. JMadame 
de Maisonfort was not forgotten. 
He had read her letter, and he was 
more qualified to speak about her. 
It turned also upon M. de Bissy, at 
present Bishop of Meaux 5 he spoke 
of him with much esteem, and said 
that he had patronage, meaning that 
he was the friend of Madame de 
Maiutenon, to which I assented. 

u Our conversation was interrupt- 
ed by the arrival of the governor, who 
came to return the visit of the arch- 
bishop. 

“ When his excellency was gone, 
the archbishop sent for me, and 
walked with me along the suite of 
rooms of his apartment, always talk- 
ing to me upon piety, and referring to 
it the whole ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, without, however, uttering a 
single word respecting the Bishop of 
Meaux, either in his favour or disfa- 
vour ; it was not for me, therefore, 
to speak to him upon the subject. 
I was there for Madame de Maison- 
fort, and I naturally had to speak 
only of her to him.” 

But, the Abbe le Dieu adds, imrne- 
diately afterwards, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and which might have 
convinced that ecclesiastic that the 
silence of Fenelon, with regard to 
Bossuet, arose wholly from a refined 
delicacy of feeling. He relates, that 
during the same conversation, speak- 
ing of Christian simplicity, the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, turning suddenly 
towards him, said, ‘Ask me what- 
ever question you wish, and I will 
reply to you with the sincerity of a 
child.’ This was opening a noble 
opportunity for speaking about Qui- 
etism ; but I was careful not to men- 
tion that subject \ it was for him to 
question me, had he wished to know 
many particular circumstances, of 
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which, he roust have been well a\yare, was made respecting his will, or any 
I could not be ignorant.” private matter, ant still less about 

The Abbe lc Dieu might have dis- Quietism, 
covered, in the delicate reserve of 4t During this conversation, the 
Fenelon, that he did not wish to put, archbishop" had a small table placed 
to the slightest trial, the discretion of before him, upon which he folded up, 
an ecclesiastic, who had been em- himself, his packet for Madame do 
ployed by Bossuet for twenty years, Maisonfoit, and directed n with his 
anti who was the confident of his own hand. Before ten o’clock at 
most secret labours; and, that it night, he asked if all the persons in 
became him still less to hurt his feel- the house were together, and added, 
ings, which were justly founded upon f Let us pray,' which was done in hiar 
attachment to Bossuet, by reverting large bed- room, where the whole fa* 
to the unhappy dissent ions which had mily was assembled. An almoner 
arisen between them, and which had read the formula ; and the Conjiteor , 
caused their separation. Feneloti, in as well as the Misereatur , were aim* 
simply saying to the Abbe le Dieu, ply repeated without any thing from 
“ Ask me whatever question you the archbishop, 
wish, I will reply to you with the sin- “ As he left the table, he ordered 
ceritv of a child,” sufficiently evinced that a room should be prepared (or 
that ne did not wish to affect any mys- me. After prayers, he put the packet 
terious reserve with regard to that into my hand, and ordered the ser- 
delicate subject, as far as it concerned vants to get wax candles and a wax 
himself, and t{|at his heart harboured flambeau to conduct me to my cham- 
no resentment, no secret, which Jjer, apologising to me, at the same 
might not be freely confided to a time, because I had to cross the 
friend, and even to a servant of Bos- court-yard to arrive at it. He made 
suet himself. It is quite natural, on many often* of servic'd to my family, 
the other hand, that the Abbe le Dieu who ’ esided so near him. I took 
should not have considered himself at loaie ot him and of the Abbe de 
liberty to tamper with the sincerity of Beaumont, meaning to set off at day- 
Fenelon, relative to an affair w hich light the ensuing morning. The 
had been so long concluded, and archbishop attended me as tar as the 
which offered no further opportunity large S'llle du dais ; a servant walked 
of educing from it any public advan- before me with wax candles, and»a 
t age, as Bossuet was dead. flambeau of white wax. 1 told the 

* e The aichbishop,” continues the servant 4 hat I would sleep at the inn, 
Abbe le Dieu, “ kept me t chopper, to be in readiness for departure early 
and placed n:e at the table, treat the next day, and he conducted me 
ed me, with the same distinction as thither with his waxen flambeau."* 

art dinner. After supper, in the — 

course of conversation, they spoke to - * Surely the Tcader will behold, 
me about the death of the Bishop of with a smile, the humble vanity of the 
Meaux; they asked me if he amici- Abbe le Dieu. He sees with what re- 
patod his death; if he received the petition of delight he dwells upon the 
sacraments, and from whom? And waxen tapers and Jlatnbcaus. To sit 
the Archbishop of Cambrai asked me in au arm-chair like Fenelon's, to be 
who ifad exhorted him to die ? To helped by him at dinner, and to have 
ail these questions I answered simply his health d. unk by him, seem to 
as the facts were. I am inclined to have filled him with ecstacy. But the 
think, however, from the last ques- mea ure of his self gratification is 
tion, that the archbishop was of opi- completed bv the wax candles am! 
nion that the Bishop ot Meaux in eaed flambeaus. Yet, what was there iu 
able exhortation in the hour of death, ail this beyond common courtesy; 
And from a person of authority eapa- beyond that simple politeness, the 
bite of giving it to him : probably be- pcrfni mance of which isf scarcely a 
cause of the many important affairs merit, though the neglect would jmve 
which had passed through his hands been a fault? The good ahl>£, how* 
during a long life, and some of them ever, thought otherwise. To rccotd 
of so delicate a uatdre. No inquiry such trnid circumstances with such * 
b ? jNivEusAL Mag. Vol, Xlil. 3 B 
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At the end of this account, the 
Abbe le Dieu relates that, on his re- 
turn from Cambrai, he passed by 
Noyon, where he stopped to pay his 
fcspects to M. d’Aubigne, who was 
bishop of the place, but that he did 
not receive quite so gratifying a re- 
ception as from Fenelon. “ r rbe 
Bishop of Noyon talked of his sup- 
ping with him, and of his sleeping at 
the palace, but so indifferently, as if 
Jie did not much wish his offers should 
be accepted j therefore he declined 
them ; he received, indeed, civilities ; 
but they were altogether tery differ- 
ent from those of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai.” 

The Abbe le Dieu felt himself un- 
der a necessity of concealing, from 
the Abbe Bossuet, his journey to 
Cambrai. He heard of it, however ; 
seemed to be displeased, and testified 
his displeasure. The Abbe le Dieu 
endeavoured to persuade him that the 
visit was merely the effect of chance : 
an accidental concurrence of circum- 
stances which led him to Cambrai. 
The Abbe Bossuet exacted from him 
a promise dial he would not mention 
the journey to any one ; but, he gave 
a detailed account to Maduiiie de la 
Maisonfort, in a letter which we shall 
here transcribe from the original copy, 
because it exhibits all those feelings 
o£ respect and gratitude with which 
the character and virtues of Fenelon 
had inspired him. 

Letter from the Alii le Dieu to Ma- 
dame de la Maisonfort . 

« Madam, “October 30, 1/04. 

“ Being arrived from Flessis, l 
shall have the honour, with your per- 
mission. of communicating these ti- 
dings to you. 1 found the Marchion- 
ess d’Alegre alone, yesterday, in per- 
fect health, and dfelighted at having 
recejved, by express, some tokens of 
remembrance from the Archbishop 
of Cambrai. She perfectly approves 
of my journey to that city, and espe- 
cially, Madam, on your account. It 
was impossible, she says, to be other- 


apparent felicity* has little to do with 
veneration £>r the character of Fene- 
lon; but it is indicative of something 
like imbecility in the narrator. Tri- 
fles swell into important magnitude in 
the mind of a trifler.— Trans. 


wise than well received with that re- 
commendation, added to the respect 
and veneration which would prompt 
one to take a much longer journey to 
see so great a prelate. To you, there-, 
fore, am I solely indebted. Madam, 
for the honours which his Grace the 
Archbishop of Cambrai shewed to 
me, and to such a decree as to con- 
fuse me. The Marchioness d’Alegre 
wj', as well acquainted as myself with 
every thing which [ beheld at Cam- 
brai ; and yet, methought, she felt a 
pleasure, as you do, in hearing the 
account, and particularly in being in- 
formed of the benevolence and cour- 
tesy of that prelate, with which you 
are as well acquainted as she is, but 
not towards so humble and unimpor- 
tant an individual as myself. She 
agreed with me, that every thing is 
maintained in the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, even his external conduct 
and his government of bis diocese, by 
a piety which captivates all hearlsu 
Of this piety I felt the gentleness and 
the consolation in his discourse ; and 
I shall never forget how highly he 
elevated the fidelity of saintly souls, 
perfect attachment to God, and a 
contempt of life both in sickness and 
in health. I did not scruple to re- 
peat, to the Marchioness d' Alegre, 
w hat I have had the honour. Madam, 
of observing to you, that such an ex- 
emplary piety, together with such 
rare talents, made that prelate be re- 
garded if he were the only bishop 
m the tow Countries, and even in 
France, as will be seen when it shall 
please God to permit the disclosure. 
‘ You are right,’ said she to me; 1 1 
have noticed that as well as you.* He 
is venerated, not only in his archie- 
piscopal town and in his diocese, but 
also in all these provinces : and he is 
venerated among the great even more 
than among inferior persons. Of 
this I myself had a recent proof, in 
the journey of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai into Flanders, and in his 
sojourn at Lille, where he was de- 
tained by the Elector of Cologne, 
from motives of particular esteem ; I 
heard of nothing, in every town, but 
the question, who should shew him 
the most respect and hongur. I shall 
confine myself, however, to what 1 
saw at Cambrai. The magnificence 
of his table, of his apartments, and of 
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Ilia furniture, was remarkable ; but, seminary, the public school, his cura- 
in the midst of all this magnificence, cries, his parishes, and churches/— 
there was a striking contrast in the The Marchioness d* Alegre was well 
modesty, and, literally speaking, the pleased to observe this eagerness; and 
severe mortification of this holy pre- I must tell you. Madam, that she 
Jate. The opulence and splendour of praised, ns well as yourself, my desire 
his house belonged to the situation tor another journey to Cambrai. 1 
which he held, and to the dictates of added, also, that in the domestic im- 
propriety ; it was a dazzling outside nomy of the archbishop, every thing 
which enveloped him; but, in his bore the impress of order, attention, 
person, he preserved the same sim- and propriety ; and there was du- 
plicity and modesty as before: his played, likewise, every possible po- 
manners, evdn, and his discourse, are liteness and civility by all the mem- 
unaltered ; they are full of affability bers of his numerous family and esta- 
and courtesy ; lie is, in fact, the same hlidnnent. Nor was there any con- 
individual as I had the honour of dis- straint oven in the presence of the 
coursing with at Germigny above prelate himself, who, on the contrary, 
eighteen years ago. c lr was exactly inspired every one with confidence 
thus/ saia the Marchioness d* Alegre, and freedom.* I have been so struck 
* that I found him.’ ‘ 1 know not, with all these things, that 1 often 
Madam/ I replied, ‘whether you thought, since my return, of making 
entered into such details ; as for my- my most humble acknowledgments 
self, who have examined every thing to the Archbishop of Cambrai, but, 
closely and at leisure, I never saw I confess, Madam, tlitt I felt as if I 
his arms either on his furniture of ought, to abstain from so doing, out 
state, nor on his canopy, for example, • of respect for so great a man. It is 
nor on his church ornaments, nor sufficient that you know my senti* 
even on the hangings of the archie- ments; it is to you that I am indebt- 
piseopal throne, "nor in any part of ed for these favours, and to you, 
that superb building which he built therefore, do I owe my first aeknow- 
at his own expense, without trenc hing ledgments. I have endeavoured, 
upon the funds of the archbishopric, also, to make the IVJarchioness d'Ale- 
This is a rare example of modesty, gre participate in my feelings. She 
which cannot be parallel in France ; intends residing some time at Flessis 5 
and it is a still more rare example of and she will contrive to make an ex- 
disinterestedness. • Judge, Madam,’ cursion to Meaux , to have the honour, 
continued I, ‘ whether i am satisfied she says, of seeing you, and obtaining 
with my journey. It was not only your friendship. You may judge, 
the honour of my reception which Madam, what will be the link that 
has charmed me, and of which 1 shall will unite you ; she seems eagerly to 
retain, to the last hour of my life, a desire it, and your reputation entitles 
grateful recollection ; but it was more you to all her esteem. We shall 
especially the noble model of prelati- have more to say when it shall please 
cal conduct, in which I noted and you, Madam, to let me have the ho- 
admired more things than rumour nour of seeing yon, and when your 
had uttered abroad. I have returned, health will permit of it. I must re- 
therefore, with a greater desire than reive your commands for Paris also, 
ever, to re-visit the place once more, whither I am engaged to go, to give 
if God please, and if I enn obtain per a \%rbal account of the Archbishop of 
mission, to learn something further; Cambrai to the Abbe de Fleuri. 1 
for I saw the archbishop only in the shall await your determination, Ma- 
private circle of domestic life ; I wish dam, lespecting the visit which J 
too contemplate him in public, in the hn\e proposed. I am in no hurry: 
church, and in the pulpit; this is suit yourself entirely; meanwhile I 
what the holy fathers denominate, hare the honour 10 be, &c." 
after St. Paul, Vtdere Petrum el ton- It may be doubted whether even m 
Umplttris to study the grace and the secretary of Fenelon himself could 
marvellous gifts. The Archbishop of have rendered a more sincere homage 
Cambrai should also be viewed in ac- to his virtue than is here rendered ny 
tion, and in the careful discharge of the secretary of Bossuft. 
his pastoral office, with regard to his 3 B 2 
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The Devils Horns and Tail. 
Sir, 

T HE image of Satan, as presented 
to our ocular perception by the 
pencil, has often struck me to be a 
gross outrage upon common sense. 
Generally lie is pourt rayed as a sable 
cloven-footed monster. Oftentimes 
lias the airy imagination of th* artist 
launched into more gross absurdities ; 
such as representing him with wings, 
while horns, claws, and a tail as fre- 
quently makeup this horrid but Judi- 
cious figure or moustrocity. Such 
w 11 doubtless appear very terrific to 
cluhi: til ; but no one, arrived at the 
age of discernment, and in possession 
oV rational ideas, can, 1 am convinced, 
fur one moment, suppose that such a 
conception vif the form of Lucifer is 
either consistent with reason or divine 
revelation , 

To the ndvefcates of the latter, 
namely, those who look to the Scrip- 
tures as the r > ily rnirroi in whici« they 
can with certainty view him, the ab- 
surdity must appear peculiarly strik- 
ing. By the sacred writ, we me 
taught to believe that he is a fallen 
angel — the tempter of mankind— the 
instigator ot every thing that is diabo- 
lical ur iniquitous- but we do not 
learn tba: that circumstance, o»- these 
demoniac qualities, have contributed 
to the changing, of his colour 01 the 
altering ol his form. There are not a 
few who will deny the existence of 
Satan altogether; maintaining that 
the term devil beats a figurative 
meaning, and that the portraiture in 
question ought to be regarded in no 
other light than an emblematical ie- 
presentation of sin. How far this 
opinion is correct, I leave others to 
determine,; convinced that even in 
this point of yiew it^ is still a matter 
of deprecation, inasmuch as it is like- 
ly to mislead the weak and illiterate, 
(Ijy tneir conceiving it a literal de- 
scription), thereby adding to the 
power of superstition, in the trammels 
of which they are (much to be la- 
mented) the foremost to be found. 

The insertion of these thoughts of 
a moment would be pleasing to, 
Your’s, &c. 

J. CrKY/EN. 


Animadversions upon Animadver- 
bions.— {Seepage jg6 qf the.Univ . 
Mag. for March ) 

Sir, 

H E who takes it, let him have it. 

Your Hirly northern corresponr 
dent continues to snarl like an old 
mastiff' at the door of his kennel ; and 
lie is wishing, by his hints, to make 
the public believe that ho is deeply" 
read in the history of nations, unci in 
the various branches of science; but 
his chief fort seems to he in finding 
fault, without judgment sufficient 
guide him right. 

If is folly in the extreme to be 
seeking opportunities to excite any 
person to litigate facts, but more 
especially when the person is con- 
cealed and unknown to him ; and 
yet I believe it will be c cen that he 
lias run into this excess r<: folly, by 
accusing me of com mining one of 
“Mhc giossest errors he has ever met 
with in the course of his reading, ” — 
He adds, “ ignorance accompanied 
with modesty ought ever to b»* treated 
witn indulgence ; but when it ns r 
Mimes a high dictatoml tone, and 
censures those who take things upon 
trust, the cxpusiue of such presump- 
tion becomes a duty;” and ] now ask 
turn, m a high tone, if tlu>> duty con- 
sists in misrepresentation ? 

In my observations on the supposed 
gunpowder-plot, J brought forward 
the statute which passed \n the third 
year of James the First foi a yearly 
thanksgiving, to shew that then* was 
not any thing contained m that act to 
induce the most ciedulous to believe 
that any such plot ever existed; un- 
less we admit that the king had a spe- 
cial revelation from Heaven to fore- 
warn him of his* danger. Where we 
might expert to find the fullest ac- 
count of thp intended plot, we find 
nothing but the most fulsome adula- 
tion; and as the act did not cast one fee- 
ble ray of light on this dark subject, it 
was necessary to turn to the subse- 
quent part of the hismry of the 
Stuarts for further* information. A$ 
the Right Hon. Charles James Fo* 
had made this part of our history hi* 
particular .study, I extracted what he 
had offered on this subject, that your 
readers might form some judgment 
for themselves. 


ApHl4 , 1810. 
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It is true I did not mention the 
date of the act, nor of the t ran sac lions 
which Mr. Fox has mentioned ; r.or 
did I think it necessary ; for his aigu- 
ments, and the words he makes use 
of, sufficiently point to the era on 
which he was writing to be in (he 
reign of Charles the Second. He lias 
not only brought forward the names 
ofTonge, Oates, and others, but adds, 
“ the crooked politics of Charles 
could not have led him to counte 
nance the fictions of his enemies/’ 
i* *h» h not sufficient to shew that 
T-': 1 treating of transactions 

• i-'.v at (Charles, what he fur- 
t,\< - ! is vvill place it beyond all con- 

t;o e sy (without the date of the. 
\t i .in,! the oay of month) among 
these t ho iU-m< 1 to Vvhrl they read. 
Hi s ‘ I, y :i (nit.! s that, ;f the 
was d* Mgn t > mti ounce nopery and 
arbit’aiv newer. the k:i „ and hi* 
broth* '* viro at the head of it,” — 
What km ; > it ( i ukl not lx* Jatnc^, 
for lie hc.o r r la flier; nor coiikiMr. 
Fox m ear tv o* h»M* than Clin. les the 
Second, n a can his words be twpt- 
ed or tortured to mean any other but 
the king he last nientior'xh which 
was Cl ailes 1h'* Second. 

A:> the jaundiced i ve Hints every 
tiling with its own ullow hue, so 
floes yc.nr not them roriespondcnl in* 
vent ’difficulties c laiom his preju- 
dices; hat it lu: >• capable of taking 
shame to h n - < k, I would advise him 
to he a JiUle more w tuuded in future, 
lest some lrnt.ible scribbler should 
give him a tick hr for ins rashness. I 
would not have taken notice of his 
futile animadversions myself, if it had 
not been to shew' your readers how 
far bigot ted prepossessions^ are capa- 
ble ot biassing the judgment, and 
drawing a person from the straight 
path of duty. It 1 see any more of 
liis crude misrepresentations, I shall 
treat them with t he silent contempt 
they merit; and I shall leave him 
endeavouring to make the public be- 
lieve that he knows more ways than 
others how things may he done, 
though lie takes particular care not 
to tell them how to do it. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag . 
Sin, 

I WILL thank any one of your 
learned correspondents to give me 


some information respecting the, fol- 
lowing work : — ** 

“ A Treatise of Treasons attain $t 
Q. Elizabeth and the Croivne of Eng* 
land : par tty answering certain Treat ♦ 
sons pretended that never were pre * 
tended : and partly dhcoueing greater 
Treasons comm i lied that are by fete 
perceived." 

What I would inquire is, the date 
of this work, and its author’s name. 
The copy in my possession is perfect 
in every respect but the title-page, 
the want of which is, probably, the 
reason why I have now to solicit the 
present information from any of your 
leader- who can satisfy my ignorance. 
It is a highly cmious work, and wiit- 
ten with lingular energy of style. It 
is printed in black letter. 

i remain, &c. 

A. B. 

London , JlLiy It, 1810. 

Mr. Burdon on the NVxrssity of 

MODRA1E PaHLIAXuNTAIIY RjR- 

1 Of M. 

Mr. Editor , 

r|^HK pages of your useful Maga- 
X zine will bcai testimony that lor 
the last five years JUhave attempted, 
though perhaps with a feeble voice, 
to call the attention of the public to 
the great cause of reform; and how 
incessantly' 1 have tried to enfofre 
thes*e sdlmary maxims, that it is from 
the middle ranks, from the great body 
of the people, that reform can alone 
proceed ; that if is in their power, by 
timely and temperate meetings, to 
convince the government that their 
complaints and grievances can neither 
be overlooked nor despised with im- 
punity ; and that it is by such meet- 
ings only that the hopes of violent and 
headstrong demagogues can be de- 
stroyed, when they see the people 
moderate in their desires and mm in 
their resolves. But there is a sort of 
infatuation, a sort of mental blind- 
ness, which divines call judicial, that 
frequently hinders men from, seeing 
thejr true interest, and makes them 
suppose that the very measures which 
are most calculated for their happi- 
ness and prosperity will be produc- 
tive of their ruin ; so that one almost 
erases Xq wonder at the ob 
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with which they persevere in sub- 
mitting to the roost rigorous privations 
and the most glaring encroachments 
on their comforts and liberty. How 
else can we possibly account for it, 
that the people of England have so 
long sat quiet under the pressure of 
the most oppressive and unequal sys- 
tem of taxation that ever Englishmen 
endured; whence is it but because 
they either think their exertions will 
do no good, or that they have such 
confidence in the wisdom of govern- 
ment, as to conceive that what- 
ever they do is right r To this latter 
opinion the long and delusive admi- 
nistration of Pitt considerably contri- 
buted : for such were the arts of his 
eloquence and his policy, that he suc- 
ceeded in blinding the majority of 
the people to the ruinous tendency of 
his measures, and making them trust 
to those short-sighted schemes which 
marked his whole administration ; 
for, what good has the nation gained 
by that desperate contest into which 
he plunged them in the year 1793 1 
Nothing, but that he and his minions 
might put off the evil day of reform ; 
that it might come upon them and the 
nation with accumulated force from 
the burthens of a seventeen years of 
war and taxation.* The same blind ad- 
herence to his measures, w hicli misled 
so many of the higher and middle 
ranks during lps life-time, still conti- 
mles to attach them to his successors 
now that he is no more : and should 
any considerable part of the nation 
remain much longer firm to these 
desperate and headstrong men, the 
conflict between the reformers and 
the enemies of reform will be most 
violent, and the sober part of the 
community, who wish to avoid all 
such struggles, will be drawn, even 
against their will, into the contest. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review, a 
publication, which, under the name of 
review, is a mere party pamphlet, for 
the thin disguise of review is some- 
times completely laid aside, and the ar- 
ticle proposed to be examined is never 
once mentioned, nor even auoted; 
one of these writers, I intended to say, 
has, in a late' number, after many for- 
mer ineffectual attempts to bolster up 
the cause of corruption, at length un- 
willingly acknowledged that reform 
can be mo longer delayed, and there- 


fore he advises his friends, the leaders 
of the opposition, to unite with the 
popular party, and it must be confess- 
ed from a very good motive. But, it 
seems that he knows little of the men 
to whom he addresses himself, if 
lie can imagine there can be airy pos- 
sibility of aaneMon between the Greys, 
the Grenvilles, the Windhams, and 
the Burden r, Folkrtoncs, and O’Con- 
nors : oil and water cannot be more 
repulsive to each other, than the aris- 
tocratical pi ide of the one party and 
the popular freedom of the other, and 
particularly if there is any foundation 
for his supposition, that the latter 
party have any intention to overturn 
the government and substitute one of 
their own creation in its room. 

The wing party anrl the aristocracy 
may, however, yet do much to con- 
ciliate the reformers; for there are 
many of them who are little known 
to the public, having never com- 
mitted themselves by any impru- 
dent speeches or advice. Should they 
come forward to give (heir aid to the 
cause of the people, they may possi- 
bly stem the torrent of violent mea- 
sures, if any such are in contempla- 
tion : nay, it is my opinion that even 
the ministers themselves might do 
much to allay the storm, by making 
prudent concessions to popular rights 
and demands : and such a thing is not 
improbable, from a hint dropped by 
Mr. Perceval, in the debate of receiving 
the Middlesex petition ; for he said, that 
the House might think it right to pu- 
nish their officer for the arrest of Sir F. 
Bui del t, and that they might revise and 
rescind their proceedings in that af- 
fair at some future period. — By what- 
ever means it may be best restored, 
my only wish and prayer (if I ever 
prayed) should be for the prosperity 
of England, and I would add, in the 
words of the' dying patriot, father 
Paul, “ Esto perpetual 

I remain, &c. 

* W.J3urdoh, 

Hartford, near Morpeth , 

* May 8, 1810. 

Axiochus, on the Feak of Death, 
Translated from the Greek. By 
Dr. Toulmin. (See Universal 
Magazine for 4ug. last , p. 106 J 

[ An unpleasant mistake has occurred in 
giving this communication to our rea> 
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tiers. At p. 108, of last voi. appeared 
u An A Italy sis of a Dialog ueof JKsch i- 
nes , entitled * Axiochus on the Fear of 
Death ;** after the insertion of which 
our learned correspondent ( Dr. Tout - 
min J sent us the first part of the trans- 
lation of the Dialogue itself, which was 
accidentally mislaid . The conclusion 
of the Dialogue was afterwards for- 
warded to us f and, by some strange 
negligence on our part, was inserted, 
at p. 1 4 of the present volume, as the 
conclusion of the Analysis. It 
may seem strange that the hiatus ot - 
casioncd by the total omission of the 
first part of the Dialogue did not pre- 
vent such an error : it did not , how- 
ever ; nor were we aware of it till a 
polite note from Dr. Touhnin pointed 
it out to us. We then sought for that 
portion which was mislaid , and have 
luckily found it : and now present it 
to our readers entire , having re- 
printed, from p. 14 of the present vo» 
lume, what there appeartd, and sub- 
joimd it to its preceding part, so that 
it now f untie a connected whole, in 
continuation from p. 110 of Fob. XII. J 

A S I was going to Cynosarges, and 
was near to Elissus, I lieaul the 
voice of some neison calling “So* 
crates, Socrates/' On turning about 
to observe from whence it came, I 
saw Clinias, the son of Axiochus, 
running to the fountain Callirhoes. 
There were with him Damon, the 
musician, and Charmes, the son of 
Glaucon. The former was a music- 
inaster ; the latter was his particular, 
beloved friend. I thought it best, 
therefore, to leave the straight road, 
and to meet them by the shortest 
way. 

Clinias, weeping, said, “Now, So- 
crates, is the time for thee to display 
thy celebrated wisdom. For my fa- 
ther, a few hours since, was suddenly 
taken ve^ ill, and is nearly dead ; and 
he meets his dissolution with great 
dejection, though he used, heretofore, 
to smile at, and with good humour 
ridicule, those who were terrified 
with the thought of death. Come, 
therefore, and comfort him, accord- 
ing to your custom, that he may sub- 
mit to fate without a groan; and that 
in this, as well as other instances, I 
may fulfil the obligations of filial 
piety. 


5ocr.— I will not refuse, you, Gtt- 
nias, any reasonable request; espe- 
cially when urged from such pure prin- 
ciples. Let us hasten to him tnen ; 
for, if such be his situation, there is 
need for speed. 

Clin . — The very sight of you. So-* 
crates, will revive him: for he haa 
been often recovered from such criti- 
cal symptoms. 

As soon as we came by the wall to 
the Itonian gates, (for his residence 
was near the gate, at the Amazonian 
pillar), we found him in the posses- 
sion of his senses and strong in body, 
but very dejected in mind, and in 
great want ot consolation : often rais- 
ing himself from his bed, and pouring 
out lamentations with tears ana wring- 
ing of his hands. 

Socr.— On seeing him, I asked, 
What is the meaning of this, Axio- 
chus ? Where are thy farmer boast- 
ings, and continual praises of virtue, 
and thy unspeakable self-confidence f 
For, like a cowardly wrestler, who 
Comes on the stage with boldness, 
you fail in the moment 'of contest. 
Should not a man of your years, and 
devoted to literature, and (if ther# 
were no other consideration) an Athe- 
nian, calmly reflect pn the common 
sentiment which is in every one’* 
mouth, that life is a journey ? and 
that it becomes those who nave fi- 
nished it well, to submit to death with 
readiness, and almost with songs of 
triumph ? But to behave thus effe- 
minately and reluctantly like a child, 
does not savour of the wisdom of ma- 
ture years. 

Axiochus . — Your observations, So- 
crates, are very true and ju9t ; but, I 
know not how it is, in this critical 
moment, these excellent and invigo- 
rating sentiments evaporate, leaving 
no impression ; and are dishonoured ; 
and to them terror succeeds, and agi- 
tates the mind at the thought of 
being deprived df the light and all its 
blessings, of being no more seen or 
heard of, of becoming putrified and 
being changed into worms and in- 
sects. 

Socr. — Truly, Axiochus, you in- 
considerately and injudiciously asso- 
ciate sensation with insensibility, and 
talk of and imagine things that art 
repugnant to one anothei . y on do not 
reflect that you bewail, at the same 
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time, a state of insensibility-, and la- 
ment about worms and tne loss of 
your enjoyments, as if you w ere to 
die into another state of life and per- 
ception* instead of exchanging this 
existence for one in which you will 
have no more consciousness than you 
had before you were born. For, as you 
then felt no evil from the tyranny of 
Draco and Clisthenes, (for you had no 
being to suffer from it), so it will be 
after death, you will have no exist- 
ence to be affected by its conse- 
quences. Reject then every such 
trifling thought, and consider this, 
that as soon as the tie of life is broken, 
and the soul is fixed in its own place, 
the body, which is left earthy and 
destitute of reason, is not the man. 
We are, in mind, an immortal prin- 
ciple, enclosed in a mortal prison. 
But nature hath formed this taber- 
nacle for our punishment, It enjoys 
pleasures, but they are superficial, 
transient, and mixed with many 
pains : it suffers long and pure pains; 
untempered with any pleasures. Re- 
flect on the diseases of the external 
senses and the internal distempers. 
By which the soul, as if diffused 
and feeling through all the pores, 
desires and oreatbes after its hea\enly 
and native sky, seeking the life and 
pleasures to be enjoyed there : so 
that a departure nut of life is an ex- 
change of evil for good. 

Axiochus . — Looking on life as such 
an evil, why, Socrates, dost thou re- 
main in it} especially when thou art 
io given to inquiry, and so much sur- 
passes t us, who are but the herd of 
mankind, in intellect ? 

Socr . — You do not speak the truth 
of me, Axiochus ; for, like the gene- 
rality of the Athenians, you imagine 
that, because I am given to inauiry, 
I am knowing, i wish that 1 was 
acquainted with common matters, so 
dcnctent am l in the more excellent 
acquisitions. My instructions are only 
the echo of the wise Prodicus ; some 
of whose lessons l purchased with 
two oboli, others with tw o drachms ; 
tor this man taught no one gratis : 
therefore he was always repeating 
that sentence of Epicharmus, ** One 
band washes the other; give sonic- 
tiding and take something.” And 
very lately, indeed, as he displayed 
Ills* wisdom at the house of Cailias, 
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the son of Hipponicus, he spoke so 
much against life, that I have repre- 
sented it> as a momentary concern, 
and f desired death. 

Axio . — What did he advance on 
the subject? 

Socr . — I will repeat it as far as I 
can remember. He said, What por- 
tion of life was exempted from grief? 
Doth not the infant, as soon as Dorn, 
cry; beginning existence with sor- 
row ? There is no kind of pain from 
which it is free. It feels pain from 
want, from cold, from beat, from 
wounds ; not able to tell what it suf- 
fers, but by crying; for this is the 
only way it has of expressing its dis- 
tress. When it has reached its se- 
venth year, the tyrannies of a wrest- 
ling-master and a tutor harass it with 
various tasks : when it is further 
grown up, there succeeds a multitude 
of other lords, the teachers of criti- 
cism, geometry, and tactics. When he 
ranks with the youth, greater fears 
haunt him in the Lyceum and Aca- 
demy, from the president of the ex- 
ercises, his rods and menaces. The 
whole period of youth is under the 
restraint of the tutors, elected by the 
Areopagus, to guard its sobriety. — 
When he is released from these, 
schemes for future life occupy the 
mind, and anxious cares succeed. 
Compared with these last difficulties, 
all the former appear no more than 
as they really were, the fears of child- 
hood and terrors of infancy. Amongst 
these are military expeditions, wounds, 
and perpetual wars. At length, old 
age insensibly steals upon us ; into 
which flows every incurable infirmity 
of nature. Ana if the debt of life 
has not, in an early peiiod, been paid, 
nature, like a rigorous usurer, exacts 
the interest ; from one — .sight ; from 
a noth* r — hearing ; from some — both. 
If the man continues to live, it afflicts 
him with the palsy, or tales from 
him the use of nis joints and limbs. 
Spme reach to an advanced age with 
vigour : but others fall into a second 
childhood. On this account, the 
Gods, w'bo preside ovtr human af- 
fairs, grant to those whom they mo.-t 
love an early dismission out of life. 
Agamedes and Trophonitls, when 
they had built the temple of Apollo 
at Delphos, having implored what 
might be the greatest blessings, fell 
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•sleep, Jpd awoke no u>ore. The then the rust in the corn 5 row the 
sons of the priestess Argiya, their unseasonable heat, then the cold, 
mother, having requested Juno to Buf, to pass over other situations in 
iccomjience their filial piety, in draw- life, that of the government of the 
ing her to the temple, on tlt^e failure state is held in h&h and honourable 
of the oxen, diedjhe night after her estimation. But into what evils doth 
prayer was ppjjde^ft w°uld be te- it draw a man! Its felicity islike a 
dious to repeat the payings of the throbbing and thining boil, 
poets, who, In their divine compost- Axio.— These wise remarks, So* 

tioqs, have delivered their oracular crates, flow only from the rhetorical 
sentiments op human life, and who flourish that is now in fashion ; mefe 
have bewailed it. I will quote one talk, played off to catch young minds* 

_i - — ! — * Though you should address me with 

mqre specious arguments, to be de* 
priyed of the enjoyments of existence 
would grieve me. The understanding 
does not listen to the delusive strokes 
of oratory. These superficial speeches 


#n)y, m^d hiin the most eminent : 

“ The Gods 

. Ordain man's miserable race to mourn/* 

COWl>ER. 

And again, 

11 Of all things that breathe or creep the do riot come home to me ; tlieir Ut 
earth , most perfection consists only »H a 

glare and pomp of language. They 
are destitute* of solid truth. Diseases 
are not to be cured by sophisms. 
Conviction only satisfieth the mind. 

Soar . — You injudiciously, Axiochus, 
confound together two distinct things * 
and, forgetting that we are meakfng 


No creature lives so mere a wretch as man.” 

It. 

What saith he concerning Amphi- 

araus ? • 

** Amphiamus, warlike chief renowned, 

Whom with all tenderne.sS and as a friend, 

Alike the Thunderer and Apollo priz’d ; Vr M , 

Vet reached he not the bounds of hoary s f3te of death, you talk^ * \ 

a „ c • 1 b. vat ion of good as consisting in a sen- 

w , ib ' . , . c ’ sation of evil. It is the $ense of op* 

What thinkest thou of the poet, evd that afflicts \n thS privation 

when he exhorts a man to bewail, r fg % od . but# when a man £ fo riger 

hw birth on account 1 of the evils to ex j stSj b e j 5 no nf 0 re sensible of hav- 

wl V*ru be i W J 1 } 1 }- • . . , ing sustained any loss. How can grief 

What plan what art is there, him who has no knowledge of 

which he who hath adopted does not what creates it ? p or> if you ^ nc6 

find fault with, and complain of its g rant that there can be no feeling in 
pressing evils. Visit the labourer wb at is destitute of all perception, 
and artist, working from night to y^ wou ] d not be inconsiderately 
night, and scarcely procuring neces- te rrified at the thought of death.— 
sanes for hiniself, bow he bewails you mislead yourself, on the one 
himself, and fills his waking hours hand, by the dread of being deprived 
with lamentations and tears. Behold of life> ' nd on the other, by imatfin- 
the sailor, encountering the numerous j n g tb at you shall be conscious of the 
dangers of the sea •> as Bias expresses p r ] va tion. You fear losing all sensa- 
lt. Be . is, neither to be reckoned a- p lon> and ye t think that you shall be 
mongst the dead nor the' living : the sensibJe 0 f your want of it. ' * 
man, formed to inhabit the earth, like Xo this ( n f y be adde d m an y'good 
an amphibious creature, casts him- arguments for the immortauty of the 
self upon the ocean, and risks his all p or a mortal nature could not 

on its waves. But, it will be said, r i Se to such sublime exertions a? to 
husbandry is a pleasant employment, ^pige the strength in which the 
1 July •• *t is, it may be said, a scene brut es surpass it, traverse seas, build 
of vexation, always supplying cause c | t j eg> found states, contemplate the 
of gnet ; and for lamenting one time heavens, observe the revolution* of 
the drought, at another time the the' stars, the courses of the sun and 
heavy rains y now the scorching sun, moon, their rising and setting, 

■ eclipses, their oUick progress through 

♦.Homer. Iliad. B. xxi*. 556, 7. B. the signs of the ecliptic, the efjui- 
xvii. 522, 3.— Odyss. xv. 294, 5, 6. noctial and tropical chauges, the prog- 

Universal Mao. Vol. X1U. 3 C 
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uostications of summer and winter which must be crossed to reach the 
afforded by the Pleiades, the winds, plain, called " the field of truth,** 
the fall of rain, the irregular tracts of where are Minos and Rhadamanthus. 
the lightning, and even so as to re- Here sit the two judges, seruti- 
duce to certain rules the revolutions nizing the characters of each one 
of the heavens ; if there were not a who comes before them : enquiring 
divine principle in man, by which he what life he ha#ktived, and by what 
attains to this skill and knowledge, principles he was governed, while he 
Sq that, Axiochus, you do not ex- dwelt in the body f It is not possible 
change life for death, but for immor- to answer falsely to these interroga- 
tality. You will not be deprived of tions. As many as were inspired Dy 
happiness, but have a more pure en- a good genius, in this life, are sent 
joyment ot it. Your pleasures will to the seats of the pious. There, 
not be the mixed ones of a mortal plentiful seasons enrich the fruitftil 
body, but unalloyed by any pain! You earth, clear streams of water flow, 
will be released from this imprisoned and all the meadows are covered with 
state of labour, groans, and old age. the various flowers of spring. There, 
A life, tranquil and unproductive of the conversations of philosophers, the 
evil, awaits you ; serene and undis- recitations of poets, music and dan- 
turbed in the contemplation of na- cing, elegant entertainments, feasts 
ture and in philosophical researches, on the spontaneous productions of 
not to please the multitude, and to the earth, and an immortal exemption 
exhibit on a stage, but to discover from grief create a happy and delight- 
truth, presenting itself with force ful existence. There, will be no sharp 
from every quarter. cold, or burning heat ; but a tem- 

Axio. — Your discourse has led me perate air blows, warmed by the mild 
into entirely different views. I no ‘rays of the sun. There, the initiated 
longejijfear ddath, but desire it ; so rise to the first ranks and finish their 
that ioimitatiin of the rhetoricians I holy purifications. Dost not thou 
could amplify on the subject. Now aspire to partake of this honour, who 
I entertain sublime views, and enter art akin to the Gods ? Hercules and 
on my divine and eternal course : rise Bacchus, Fame says, were initiated 
above my weakness, and am a new before they descended below, and 
man. that the fortitude with which they 

Socr.—lt it be agreeable to you, entered the lower regions was in- 
I will relate w hat 1 was told by spired by the Eleusinian goddess. 
Gotfrias, one of the eastern magi. They, who have spent their life in 
His namesake and grandfather was evil courses, are driven by the furies 
sent, when Xerxes passed over into through Tartarus, to Erebus and 
Europe, to Delos, to guard the island. Chaos : there is the residence of the 
in which two gods were born ; where impious; there are the unfilled urns 
' he met wfith two brazen tablets, of the Danaides, the thirst of Tantalus, 
brought there from the north, by the bowels of Tityus always gnawed, 
Opis and Ecaergus. From these he and the stone of Sysiphus never 
learnt that the soul, on its dismission reaching the top of the nill; whose 
from the body, went to an invisible labours, on the point of being finish- 
and subterraneous region, where Pluto ed, begin again. There dwell those 
had established his "kingdom as ex- whose whole bodies are licked by ser- 
tensivelv as were the domains of perns; who are unceasingly burnt 
Jupiter? For, as this earth is fixed in by the torches of furies; and who, 
the middle of the universe, and bears tormented wfith every species of tor- 
the form of a sphere, the upper he- ture, are afflicted with eternal pu- 
inisphcre is occupied by the celestial nishiuents. 

deities, and the lower by the interior I heard these things from Gobrias. 
gods, who are brothers, or the sons You, Axiochus, will determine on 
of* brothers. The entrance into the them. As to myself, reasoning on 
palace of Pluto is guarded by iron the point, I am come to this conclu- 
dours and bars. He who opens these sion only, that the soul is immortal : 
meets first with the river Acheron, and when :t leaves this state, it is 
and afterwards the Cocytus, both of released from all sorrow and trouble. 
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You, Axiochtts, having lived virtu- which I believe was presented to him 
cmily, whether you go to the upper by one of his pupils, as a grateful 
or tne low.er regions, must be happy, acknowledgment for the attention 
Axio. — I am ashamed. Socrates/of paid to his scholastic pursuits, 
what I have said : for now I am ifj^jgThe number of young gentlemen 
far from fearing death, that I feel as^prmerly received at Cheam fluctu- 
ardent desire of it: so much has this ated between 80 and 100; but the 
discourse, like a heavenly oracle, im- increase of the last possessor's family 
pressed me. I even despise life as of necessity reduced it to about 70 ; 
one who is going to a much better but, although the number was cur* 
abode. I will silently revolve these tailed, we find, to the last year of rt» 
things in my own mind ; you will be being headed by a Gilpin, that no 
with me, Socrates, at noon. diminution, either in talents or re- 

Socr. — I will do as you desire : in spectability of the scholars, took 
the mean time I must walk back to place, as the following list of gentle* 
Cynosarges, from whence I was called men, at Cheam at the end of 1804, 
away. will evince : — 

The sons of John Whitmore, Esq. 
rnruhtrtfid M.P.; the son of the Rev. Mr. Rose, 

(rir pin rector of Carshalton, Surrey, and of 

> Beckenham, Kent; Sir Archibald 

Murray, Bart, afterwards removed to 
° IR * Westminster; the two sons of — 


Account of the School 
by the nev. William 
Vicar of Boldre . 


H AVING seen in a cotemporary Mitchell, Esq. of Carshalton, Surrey, 
publication an account of that also removed to Westminster ; Mr. 
much esteemed and valuable charac-. Fairfield, of Gloucester Place; the 
ter, the late Rev. Wm. Gilpin, vicar son of W. Smith, Esq. M.P. for Nor- 
of Boldre, in the New Forest, and wich; Mr.Twisden, nephew of the 
author of miuy religious and scienti- Baronet of that name; the two 
fic works, I conceive that a brief Finches, sons of the late Hon. — — 


mention of liis son, and of the well Finch, and grandsons of the late, and 
known seminary which both father nephews oftlie present Earl of Ay les- 
and son conducted with so much re- ford ; the two Stevens, sons of — — 


station for half a century, cannot Stevens, Esq. M.P. for Tralee, Ire- 
>e unacceptable to your readers. land ; Mr. Steph. Hyde Cassan, son 
Cheam school, which is situated of the late barrister of that name, «nd 


between Sutton and Epsom, in Sur- 
rey, will be immortalized by the 
conspicuous characters it sent into the 
world, while held by the late Rev. 
Wm. Gilpin. Amongst these may 
be reckoned the Right Hon. John 
Hiley Addington ; and his brother 
Henry, formerly Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and now Vis- 
count Sidmouth; the Right Hon. 
Nicholas Van Sittart, M.P.;tH§ late 
V tscounliGrimstone ; and the illus- 
trious PitC 

The late Mr. Gilpin transferred the 
charge of his school, then consisting 
of about 100 boys, in the year 1780, 
(or thereabouts), to his son, the pre- 
sent Rev. William Gilpin, who, after 
having held it with equal reputation 
for the space of twenty-five years, 
gladly resigned his important charge 
in 1805, and is now retired with his 
numerous family, of eight or nine 
children, to a living in Shropshire, 


nephew of Major C. of Queen's 
County; the two Mr. Wigstons, sons 

of Wigston, Esq. of Hatfield 

Park, Herts; Mr. John Pitt Bontein, 
son of the late Sir James Bontein ; 
the son of — Lock, Esq. of Not bury 
Park, Surrey; the son of the Rev. 
Mr. Bean, of Carshalton; the three 
sons of Captain Millett, of the India 
direction, &c. Ac. 

Many of thqpe were removed at, 
and shortly subsequent to, Mr. Gil- 
in’s retiring, in consequence of its 
aving been understood that there 
was to be no successor. But, not- 
withstanding the increasing respecta- 
bility of his school, he could not 
bring himself longer to endure die 
toil and constant anxiety attendant on 
a school -master ; he therefore trans- 4 
ferred the concern to the Rev. James * 
Wilding, who had shortly before suc- 
ceeded the Rev. William Waller as 
principal assistant. As a participator 

3 C 2 



At once in his labours and emoluments 
huhas procured the aid of Mr. Wil- 
son, in die room of Mr. Young, who 
had been one of the classical masters 
fort wen ty~ four years, and whose j * 
cularity, wit, and extensive know 


Crtii&m. [MaV 

lents Ermfs on Pto«a MAcdo^al^. 
Wil- c> 

who Sir > 


\ F you think the following distich, 
[ written extemporaneously, upon 
la celebrated Flora Macdonald, wor- 


ledge of men and manners will long tby of a place in your Magazine, you 
be remembered. This gentleman is will oblige a constant reader by insert- 
now at a school near Shrewsbury, ing it : 

Shropshire; and I believe at no con- ■ r .. .. 

sfifossrsc “*• 

I roust not onut to state the names 
of a few other gentlemen brought up 
by tbe present Mr G, and most of 

whom were contemporaries With the Query respecting Nathan*!!, Bai- 


above named, but who were removed ley, Author of the “Universal* 
previous to the year 160*1, viz. Lord Etymological Dictionary." 

Viscount Bdlgonie, the eldest son of ‘ 
the Earl of Leveit, and Melville ; the Sir, 

honourable William Leslie, brother |T is singular that no biographical 
of Lord B. : Sir Simon Taylor, Bart. ; | WO rk, which I have seen, contains 
the Honourable Francis Aunesley, a h y account of N. Bailey, the author 
& c _* ■ , . . . . of - a well known Dictionary. Surely 

I cannot close tins article without j t j s to be regretted, that such netriu 
giving your readers some idea of the ^ ence has been shown to a deserving 
character of the late and present Wil- aut hor: but it may, perhaps, be in 
li^m GjI.mi. J shall not dwell on the power of some of your numerous 


I T is singular that no biographical 
work, which I have seen, contains 


their integrity, their universal bene- 
volence, their moderation, patience 

J I X T T 


correspondents to satisfy my curiosity, 
by communicating some particulars 


or domestic virtues, but I think I can G f him, however scanty they may be. 
sufficiently describe them by one 


comprehensive word : they were 
Christians. 

Yours, &c. 

« An Old Reader. 


May 20, 1810. 


I remain. See. 

X. Y. 


CRITICISM. 

u NuJIi nesabimus, milli diftWemus just ilia m w 


The Life- o/ Fenrlon, Archbishop 
of Camhrai ; compiled from Origi- 
nal Manuscripts , by M. L. F. Djs 
B \u s set j formerly Bishop of A Lais, 
tOf c Translated from the frencti 

by William Mu^ford. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1610. 

, . {^Continued from p 500 .] 

B Y' the care of his uncle, the Mar- 
quis of Fenelort, his nephew was 
placed at the seminary of *8t. Snip ice, 
under the direction of M Trohson, a 
man of piety and virtue, and who 
formed the mind, of his pupil to reli- 
gion and ?i just knowlege of itself. 
While Fenelon was under the tuition 
of this respectable ecclesiastic, he 
formed the idea of attaching himself 
10 some foreign missions, for propa- 


gating Christianity ; but the resolu- 
tion seems to have excited some un- 
easiness in his family, as he had se- 
lected, for the theatre of bis exertions, 
the regions of Canada j and they justly 
feareUlhat the rigour of the climate 
would be too great for Indelicate 
health to sustain. By their ten treaties 
he was, accordingly, prevailed upon 
to relinquish the project, and he con- 
tented himself with being, in some 
measure, useful to t|ie great cause of 
religion, bv dfecharglng the functions 
of *a parish priest. In this office he 
employed three whole years of his life. 

In the year lf>74, he was invited 
to Sarlat,* by his uncle the bishop of 
that place ; add while there, he seems 
to have renewed his intention of be- 
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coming a missionary, but not to Ca- 
nada. He turned his thoughts to- 
wards the Levant, the climate of 
which would be more congenial to 
his ^constitution. It was evidently 
under the impression of some sucn 
intention that he wrote the following 
letter from Sarlat : 

“ Several trifling events have, hi- 
therto, prevented my return to Paris; 
but I shall, at length, set out. Sir, and 
I shall almost fly thither.— But, conv 
paied with this journey, 1 meditate a 
much greater one. The whole of 
Greece opens before me, and (he Sul- 
tan flies in terror; the PcloppouncMis 
breathes again in liberty, and the 
church of Corinth shall flourish once 
more; the voice of the apostle shall 
be heard there again I seem to he 
transported among those enchanting 
places and those inestimable ri«in% 
where, while I collect the most curi- 
ous relics of antiquity, l imbibe also 
its spirit. I seek for the Areopagus, 
where St. Paul declared to the sages 
of the world the unknown God ! But, 
after what is sacred, l am delighted 
with what is profane; and '1 disdain 
not to descend to the Pirauis, where 
Socrates drew up the plan of his re- 
public. 1 reach the double summit 
of Parnassus; I pluck the laurels of 
Delphos, and I revel in the charms of 
Tcmpe. 

“ When will the blood of the 'l urks 
mingle with that of the Persians on 
the plains of Marathon, and leave the 
whole of Greece to religion, to philo- 
sophy and the fine arts, who regard 
her as their country > 

Arvttj beat a , 

Pvtamus arva 9 divites ct insula * . 

“ Nor will ] forget thee. Oh ! thou 
island ! consecrated bv the celestial 
visions of the wcll-belovcd disciple. 
Oh, happy Patmos ! I will kneel down 
upon thv caith, and kiss the steps of 
the apostle, and l shall believe that 
the heavens open on my sight. I shall 
be indignant against the false prophet 
who sought to unfold the oracles of 
truth, and I shall bless the All-Power- 
fuL who overthrew' not the church as 
her did Babylon of old, but who ren- 
dered her victoiious and enchained 
the dragon. I behold the downfall 
of schism, aud the union of the east 
and the west; and the day-spring 


again dawning in Asia, after a night 
of such long darkness. 1 behold the 
land which had been sanctified by the 
steps of Jesus and watered by his 
blood, delivered from its profaneness, 
and cloathed anew in glory; apd I 
behold also the children of Abraham* 
scattered over the face of the globe* 
aud more numerous than the stars of 
heaVen, assembled from the four 
quarters of the earth, coming to ac- 
knowledge Christ whom they pierced* 
and to shew the resurrection to the 
end of time. This is enough. Sir, 
and you will, prnhablv, he glad to 
learn, that this is juy last letter, and the 
end of my enthusiasm, which has per- 
haps wearied you. Excuse the eager- 
ness which prompts me to discourse 
with you at a distance, while waiting 
till i can do it in person. 

“ I ; u. de Else l on." 

It appears that Fenelon had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining tiie consent of 
his uncle to his going as a missionary 
to the Levant, because he could have 
no objection to the climate, as in the 
other case. But his friends directed 
liis attention to another object shortly 
after this. He was nominated supe- 
rior of the institution of the Aouvelles 
Cat ho lie/ ucs t a community of femal<& 
who had embraced Catholicism; and 
the business of the superior was to 
confirm them in their choice by p$o- 

1 >er instructions and exercises. Fene- 
oti was, at this period, only twenty- 
seven years of age ; and the office, 
with which he was entrusted, was 
one that was usually given to old, aud 
experienced ecclesiastics.' He entered 
upon his duties with pleasure because 
they had some affinity to those of a 
missionary. 

About this time he was introduced, 
by his uncle the Marquis, to two per- 
sons, who have Become inseparably 
connected with his name, the i>uko 
de BeauvilJiers and Bossuet. 

As a contrast to the letter which 
we have just transcribed, \Ve will in- 
sert the following, written by Fene- 
lon to his cousin the Marchioness de 
Laval, and giving, an account of his 
visit to his priory of Carenac, which 
his uncle, the Bishop of Sarlat, had 
ceded to him : 

“ Yes, Madam,' doubt it not; I am 
a man destined to magmticeut entries. 



Critic] 


390 


[Mav 


Y«ro knaw the one which took place 
at Belai, in your .province ; I will 
now relate to you that with which 
they honoured me here : 

** M. de Rouffilac, for the nobility; 
M*Rose; the curate, for the clergy j M. 
Rigaudie, prion of the monks, for the 
monofitic order ; and the Fermiers de 
eeans, fbr tiers rtat, came as far as Sar- 
lat to'pay their compliments. 1 walk- 
ed majestically along, accompanied 
by all these deputies; l reached the 
port of Carenac, ,and I perceived the 
quay to be lined with a vast concourse 
of people. Two boats advanced, till- 
ed with the principal citizens; and, 
at the same time, 1 perceived, that, by 
a dexterous stratagem, the most war- 
like troops of the place were concealed 
in a corner of the beautiful island, 
which you are acquainted with ; from 
which place they issued, in the order of 
battle, and saluted me with several 
discharges of musquetry : the air is 
darkened with the smoke of so many 
wollics, and nothing is heard but the* 
fearful noise ofsalt-petie. The fiery 
courser which I was upon, animated 
with a noble ardour, wished to plunge 
into the water ; but I was moie mo- 
derate; and 1 aliirhtcd to the discharge 
of glint and the beating of chums, f 
crossed the tine river at Dordogne, 
which was almost coveted with boats 
accompanying mine. On the shore, 
.alkthc monks were gravely waiting, in 
a body, my approach. Their harangue 
is full of sublime praises: my answer 
has something grand and delightful 
in it. The immense croud dispaits 
so make way for me; each of them 
Sixes an attentive eye upon me, to read, 
fir my looks, what will probably be his 
destiny. Thus I reach the castle, 
*»rith slow and measuicd steps, in order 
to- exhibit myself to the public curio- 
sity. A thousand confused voices are 
beard, shouting with jov ; and, on ail 
aides*® vociferated, He mil he our de - 
tight t Behold me arrived at the door, 
and the sheriffs begin their haiangue 
by the mouth of the royal orator. At 
this name you will not fail to antici- 
pate all that there is of animated and 
soblhiK 1 in eloquence. Who can rc- 
coiciit the graces of his speech > Me 
compared me to the sun : then I was 
the moon : then, all the ino>t hi illiant 
»tar* in the Heavens had the honour 
to resemble me: then, we came to the 


elements and the meteors : and lastly, 
we finished, by good luck, at the be- 
ginning of the world. By this time 
the sun was gone to bed : and, to 
finish the comparison between u“s, I 
went into my room to prepare for the 
same thing.” 

After a short absence he resumed 
his duties as superior of the Nouvclles 
Catholiques, and he devoted ten years 
of his life to them. It was at this 
period, however, that he wrote his 
first work, his Treatise on the Educa- 
tion of Girls * His biographer speaks 
thus of it : 

“ Fenelon did not even compose 
this work for the public : it was writ- 
ten as a testimony of friendship, and 
to fulfil the pious intentions of a vir- 
tuous mother. The Duchess of Beau- 
villiers felt, for Fenelon, all that es- 
teem which filled the bosom of her 
luisband towaids him. Occupied 
with the tender concern of educating 
a numerous family, she begged of 
him to diicct her how she might fulfil 
flic duties of maternal solicitude. Be- 
sides several boys, she had eight girls, 
who, from the domestic examples 
which were always exhibited to them, 
during their youth, and the principles 
which thev imbibed from the instruc- 
tions of Fenelon, became models of 
every virtue which springs from cha- 
rity, and is ennobled by religion* As 
they were too young for Fenelon to 
he able to point out what would be the 
most eligible mode of procedure ac- 
cording to the different character of 
each, he gcneialised all his maxims; 
but he seized, with so much skill and 
dexterity, all those uniform qualities 
which belong to that period of life, 
and all those varieties which constitute 
the chaiacter of an individual, that 
there is no mother of a family who 
may not find, in this work, the coun- 
terpart of her own offspring, and a 
faithful delineation of those errors 
which it is her duty to eradicate, of 
tho^e inclinations which she should 
seek to rectify* and of those qualities 
which she should strive to develop?* 
Thus, a work, which was originally 
intended for the use of a single faintly, 
has become an elementary book, 
equally adapted for every family, and 
for aif times and all places. 

“ lie who reads this work would he 
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tempted to believe thatFenelon could 
not have acquired so just and accu- 
rate a knowledge of the customs and 
usages of society, otherwise than by 
an habitual intercourse with the 
world Yet, at the period when he 
wrote it, he lived in complete retire- 
ment, and was solely occupied with 
his ecclesiastical duties. lie resided 
indeed with the Marquis, his uncle, 
who had formerly mingled much with 
the world and the court. But at the 
time we are now speaking of, he him- 
self passed his life in total retirement, 
wholly resigned to the meditation of 
the great tiuths of icligion, and re- 
taining, of all his former acquaint- 
ance, only a small number of those 
friends who professed the same reli- 
gious notions and principles as him- 
self.” 

The moment, however, arrived, 
when Fenelon was to issue from the? 
obscurity which had hitherto envelop- 
ed him. Louis XIV. had revoked 
the Edict of Nantz, and sent mis- 
sionaries into those provinces which 
were supposed to contain the greatest 
number of protectants, in order to 
confirm, in the Catholic faith, those 
who returned to it, and to lead thither 
those who might still hesitate to re- 
turn to the religion of their fathers. 
It was under these circumstances that 
Bossuet proposed to Louis XIV. to 
employ Fenelon in the missions 
of roitou and Saintonge. It need 
scarcely be added, that this employ- 
ment was eminently congenial to the 
mind and wishes of Fenelon. 

“ Louis XIV. attached so much im- 
portance to his plan of j eel aiming the 
protestants by mildness, by confi- 
dence, and by instruction in the ca- 
tholic faith, that he was resolved to 
communicate his intentions to Fene- 
io n in person ; and it is well known 
that the only request that Fenelon 
made to the king was, to remove all 
the troops, and all appearance of mi- 
litary coercion, from those places 
whither he was to be sent to exercise 
the ministry of peace and charity. 
The king did not hesitate a moment 
to grant this request, after a few kind 
observations which related to the per- 
sonal safety of Fenelon and his col- 
leagues. 

M Fenelon, being thus authorised 


by Louis XIV. himself, to adopt such 
measures, as he should judge best, fbr 
the conversion of the protestants, he 
strove to unite the zeal of a missionary 
with that milduess and conciliation 
which formed so conspicuous a part 
of his character. 

“ llis first care, when he arrived at 
the chief place of the province which 
was intrusted to him, was, to wait up- 
on the Bishop of Rochelle, and to so- 
licit, from him, in behalf of hiuisclf 
and his coadjutors, his benediction, 
as well as the necessary authority, for 
exercising his sacred functions. He 
well knew, that though the choice and 
support of the king might contribute 
to shed a certain degree of lustre up- 
on his office, and even facilitate the 
success of it, yet he could not, nor 
ought not, to expect any real success, 
but by the intervention of that divine 
power, which has erected the church 
of Jesus Christ upon immoveable 
foundations, and which has fixed, it- 
self, the order, the rank, and the ju- 
risdiction of its ministers. 

“The icputation of the new mis- 
sionaries preceded them. The Bishop 
of Rochelle received them as angels 
sent from heaven, to second his righ- 
teous zeal: and the people, already 
informed of the noble confidence with 
which Fenelon declined the aid of 
military force, looked upon them a? 
the ministers of peace. 

41 It was, in fact, a new spectacle in 
those provinces, which had been so 
long the principal bulwark of the pro- 
lestant republic in France, and the 
theatre of many wars, revolts aud 
miseries, to behold ecclesiastics, distin- 
guished by their birth, their talents, 
and their station, abandon the situa- 
tions they held about the court, and 
forsake all the delights of the capital, 
to come into au unhealthy 4 and deso- 
late country; there to exercise the 
most humble, and the most painful 
duties of the most sacred ministry. 

“ Fenelon thought that the easiest 
and most certain method of reclaiming 
the protestants would be, to shew them 
in what manner their own clergy had 
usurped an authority which had not 
been delegated to them ; an authority, 
the primeval title to which they could 
not shew ; which had not been trans- 
mitted to them by legitimate succes- 
sion, and whose ministry therefore 



could ttot confer any of those spiritual 
<f!ects necessary to their salvation. It 
was to this important point that the 
missionaries directed their first endea 
fours; they foresaw, that the moment 
the people were convinced that their 
former pastors had assumed a title 
and a jurisdiction that did not belong 
to them, they would naturally be dis- 
posed to listen to the voice of those 
who approached them with that al- 
lowed character which was derived 
from the consecration of the church, 
and with nil those rights whit h an in- 
contestibie success ion had transmitted 
to them. 

** Fenelon had already familiarised 
himself with this impoitant question 
in his Trail e du Minis tire ties Pasteurs. 
He had not yet primed this small 
work, but he made the happiest use of ft 
in his conversations with the p rotes 
tants of Poitou. 

“ Fcnelon's next step was to unde- 
ceive them with regard to the ridicu- 
lous prejudices which their cleigy lmd 
nourished in them respecting the prac- 
tices and ceremonies of the Komi h 
church- lie taught them the indis- 
pensable acts which it presci ibes, and 
he cautioned them not to confound 
these indispensable acts with those 
other practices which it counsels, or 
which it toleiatcs. 

* “ The success which attended Fc- 

nelon and Iris colleagues in Poitou, 
may justly he atliibutcd to this simple 
and pi case manner of presenting re- 
ligion to a people, little capable of 
discussing the abstruse points of a 
controversy, which were far beyond 
their com pi eheusiou. 

Vet he was \ery far from being 
deceived by the illusive appearance of 

many sodden cmivci sions. lie ob- 
served, with sorrow, that distrust and 
other merely hitman tonsidci ations 
wire often the motives to insecure ab- 
juiation. It wits in vain that he had 
obtained the removal of every thing 
which might appear, to the frightened 
multitude’, like constraint or \ io- 
ience. lie still saw them influenced 
by fears which were excited by the 
accounts ot* violence committed on 
the protestants in other pioviucec. 
Ilia letter to Bossuct, he says, 4 if it 
were wished to make them abjuie 
cluTt Unity, and follow the Koran, it 
would only be necessary to shew than 
a troop of dragoons. 1 


44 Far from attributing to himself, 
as other missionaries had done, the 
glorv of converting whole provinces, 
henelon reckoned, as true conversions, 
those only which were marked by any 
effective and durable change in opi- 
nion and conduct. He was firmlv 
convinced, that the words of truth 
and charity, which he had promul- 
gated in these unhappy provinces, 
wlitue error had triumphed so long, 
would not be entiiely lost toafutuie 
gemmation ; and, that th**y would pro- 
duce, with the blessings of heaven, 
the fruiis of salvation in times to 
come. It seems, indeed, that Provi 
dmee has justified, in a peculiar man 
tier, the hopes and expectations of 
l enelou ; for it is remarkable, that 
these very provinces, which, at that 
time, abounded with piotestants, and 
which had displayed such a bigot ted 
t attachment to their opinions, were 
plainly those, which, on a 1 event 
occasion, (the Vcndean war) mani- 
fested the greatest /cal for tlie cathc* 
lie ichgion, when it was endeavoured 
to ovcithiow the altars which Tendon 
had iaiscd.** 

We now approach to tliat period of 
his life from which flowed most ot 
i he events that afterwards distinguish- 
ed him : his connexion with the Duke 
ot Burgundy. Louis XIV. saw the 
period approaching, when the educa- 
tion of his grandson would require 
the cares of a tutor. He wished to 
confide him to the care of the most 
vhtuous man of his court; that 
man was tlie Duke de Beauv filters, 
who was appointed his governor, and 
he nominated Fenelon to the situation 
of pi crept or the very day after he re- 
ceived hi» own appointment. This was 
on the 17th of August, iOSp. On this 
occasion his early friend an8 tutor, M- 
Tronson, wrote him a letter, which 
deserves to be transcribed for its piety, 
good sense, and morality 

44 But, in the midst < f all ^hose ap* 
plauses, and of all those honourable 
and flattering testimonies of adirtiia* 
lion ; in the midst of all the bustle of 
counters; of that delight which is 
often excited in the public, by au un- 
expected prosperity and a premature 
elevation; iu the midst of.th® u.ost 
sincere praises, wliich this splendid 
triumph of virtue drew forth from the 
mouth of eve»y friend of religion and 
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of his country ; one aofcmn, one aus- known, and where they, who do know 
tere voice was heard 5 a voice, which it, use it only as a means of recom- 
the heart of Fenelon had been accus- mendation among; men.— -You live 
tomed to interrogate with docility for now among persons whose language is 
many years. It came, to guard him pagan, and whose example 1 *nd% too 
against the datigerous ebriety of sue- often, towards things that a»*e perilous* 
cess, andtorecal his mind to serious You will behold yourself sui rounded 


reflections upon the duties and the 
dangers of his new condition. M.Tron- 
son wrote to him the following letter : 

u * August , 1689* 

“ * You will, perhaps, be surprised. 
Sir, at not finding me among the crowd 
of those who have felicitated you up- 
on the recent mark of royal favour 
which has been bestowed upon you. 
But I entreat you, very humbly, not 
to condemn me for this little delay: 
1 thought, that on an occasion which 
so greatly interested me, I could not 
do better than to commence, by ador- 
ing the designs of God towards you, 
and to implore, for you, the continua- 
tion of his mercies. I have endea- 
voured to do both accoiding to the 
best of my ability; and 1 can assure 
you, that l felt, afterwards, a sincere 
joy in reflecting that you had been 
chosen. 

“ ‘The king has given, in this a 
proof of his piety, and a striking testi- 
mony of his discernment ; and these 
are surely very consolatory truths. 
The education which his Majesty has 
thought fit to confide to your care has 
such an important connection with 
the welfare of the state, and the good 
of the church, that every sincere lover 
of his country must unfeignedly re- 
joice, that it is committed into such 
hands; but I very candidly confess to 
you, that my joy is considerably 
mingled with uneasiness, when l con- 
sider the perils to which you are ex- 
posed; for it cannot he denied, that in 
the ordinary course of events, our 
elevation only renders our salvation 
more difficult. It opens the door to 
the dignities of the earth; but we 
should tremble, lest it shuts us out 
from the eternal greatness of heaven. 
It is true, you may perform much 
good in your present situation; but 
you may also become guilty of great 
crimes. There can be no medium in 
ftich a post; the good or the bad 
success nas, almost always, unceasing 
results. Youareina country where 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is hardly 

Univshsal Mag, Vol. XIII. 


by a variety of objects whi^h flatter 
the senses, and which are only calcu- 
lated for awakening the most dormant 
passions. A more than ordinary de- 
gree of grace, and an uncommon por- 
tion of faith, must be necessary to 
enable you to resist such violent and 
such seducing temptations. The 
dark mists which cloud, the moral at- 
mosphere of a court, are capable of 
obscuring the plainest and most evi- 
dent truths. It is not necessary to re- 
main there long before we learn to 
consider, as unnatural and excessive* 
those very truths which had been so 
often felt, and so often acknowledged* 
when they have been meditated at the 
foot of the cross. The most establish- 
ed duties of life become, gradually* 
'either doubtful or impracticable. A 
thousand occasions will present them- 
selves, in which you will consider, 
yourself as bound, by prudence and 
even by benevolence* to concede 
something to the world; and yet* 
what a strange state it is for a Chris- 
tian to be in, and still more, for a 
priest, to behold himself obliged to 
enter into a compact with the enegiy 
of his salvation ! Truly, Sir, your 
post is a dangerous one • confess, with 
sincerity, that it will be a difficult 
task to remain unweakened, and that 
it will require a most consummate 
virtue to resist temptation. If ever 
the study and meditation of the sacred 
writings have been needful to you* 
they are now so in an especial manner. 
Hitherto, you have needed only to 
cultivate virtuous thoughts, and to 
nourish the love *f truth ; but hence- 
forth, you will have to shield yourself 
from evil impressions, and to avoid 
falsehood. It is certainly of the great- 
est consequence to you, that you for- 
get not the hour of your death ; that 
hour when all the glory of the world 
will disappear as & dream, and when 
every creature in it, who may have 
been your support, will &ink from be- 
neath you. % 

“ 4 Your friends, no doubt, wiU 
console you, because you have not 

3D 
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sought your employment: and this f In conducting the religious educa- 
indeed is a source of just consolation, tion of the Duke of Burgundy, itmajr 
and a great mercy of God towards be expected that we can only sjpegk 
you ; but you must not rest too much with reference to the religion of the 
upon it. We have, often, more to do country, and of his pupil. It was, 
with our own elevation than we are doubtless, sdeh a one as a Catholic 
aware of. It is very seldom that we parent would justly delight in $ and, 
see the path which conducts to it, and in some respects, such a one as any 
that we fly from it with sincerity, parent might delight in, for it had its 
Few persons have arrived at this de- basis upon the general and immuta- 


gree of self-denial* We do not, in- 
deed, always seek for our pi emotion 
with our usual eagerness ; but, at the 
same time, we seldom fail to remove 
the obstacles which are in our way ; 
we do not, perhaps, solicit very ur- 
gently those persons who might be 
able to serve us ; but we are not sorry 
when we exhibit ourselves to them 
under the most favourable aspect; 
and it is precisely to those minute 
discoveries of human qualities, that 
we may attribute the commencement 
of our preferment; and thus, no per- 
son can be quite certain that he has 
not influenced his own promotion. 


ble principles of human nature. 

** Religion,” savs Bausset, M was 
not merely an outward ceremony in 
the Duke of Burgundy. It had a vi- 
sible and real influence upon his con- 
duct. Fenelon, indeed, had so me- 
liorated his violent nature by its aid, 
that he could, in an instant, command 
to silence his most imperious caprices, 
by only pronouncing the name of 
God. He relates, in a letter to father 
Martineau, that 4 one day, when the 
prince was in a very bad humooi, and 
>yas striving to conceal the truth of 
something whieli he had done, he urged 
him to disclose it before God; this 


This way of evincing the talents wbiclf hj m ver y angry, and he ex* 

we^ possess is often done without much c | a j me( j # < Why do you ask me about 


reflection; yet it should be avoided, 
and it is always useful to obviate its 
effects by contrition and humility. 

“ • Perhaps you will consider this 
letter as being somewhat too free, and 
a little too long: or, you may proba- 
bly regard it as a sermon injudiciously 
iqade, instead of a judicious compli- 
ment. I should certainly have been 
more laconic and more reserved, if I 
had been less anxious about your sal 


it before God ! Very well * since you 
do ask it thus, I cannot deny that I 
did do such a thing/ — He was almost 
mad with passion ; and yet, religion 
so prevailed over him, that it extorted 
from him so painful a confession.” 

The accounts which were spread 
of the mind and acquisitions of the 
Duke of Burgundy, astonished even 
Bossuet himself, who, in general. 


vation. — Read it as the language of was very incredulous with regard to 
my heart, which cannot be otherwise these intellectual prodigies. To $a- 
than tenderly interested about your tisfy himself, however, he obtained 
real welfare. I entreat jou to believe, an interview with the young prince, 
that J shall unceasingly implore God and he afterwards confessed that re- 
to fill >ou with an inviolable love of port had not exaggerated his profi- 
him, in order that no temptation may cieucy 


The happiness which Fenelon must 
have felt on witnessing the prosper- 
ous issue of his exertions, was over- 
cast by the clouds of Quietism. A mis- 

f uided zeal, as some would term it, 
ut, as others would call it, a warm 
and elevated conception of religion, 
led him partially to embrace the en- 
pate a vary interesting portion of thusiastic, and not very exact, notions 
these volumes, we mean the mode of Madam Guyon. This was the 


change nor weaken the pious senti 
ments with which he will inspire you. 
Such is the prayer made by the church 
to obtain the love of God for its chil- 
dren. 

u 'lain, with respect, &c/ ” 
We have been permitted to antici- 


pursued by Fenelon, in his education 


of the young 
will find a detail 


ice. Our readers 
account of this in 


our Mag. for February last, p. 118 . 


engine which, wielded by the crafty 
and potent Bossuet, finally drove Fe- 
nelon into exile and disgrace. In the 
court of Louis XIV* religion was a 
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ftsh ion : courtiers and mistresses, ge- 
nerals and secretaries of state, pre- 
tended to reason deeply of grace and 
predestination, of the purity of our 
love towards God, and of the efficacy 
of Christ’s propitiation. Malebranche 
was not too subtle, nor Jansenius too 
deep. They never thought it neces- 
sary to meditate or to enquire ; it 
was, with them, all inspiration ; they 
talked ; and they imagined that they 
reasoned. No wonder then, when 
the outcry against Fenelon was 
raised, that every one about the king 
aiid court was qualified to take a part 
in the question of Quietism ; and it is 
still less wonder that a falling favou- 
rite should behold the time-serving 
herd of courtiers ranged against him. 
Party, malice, and the abuse of reli- 

f ion were all brought into play ; and 
enelon, alone, unaided, had to con- 
duct his contest against the power of 
Louis XI V. of Madam de Maintenon, 
of Bossuet, and the Pope, to whom 
the affair was referred. The whole 
of this controversy is minutely de- 
tailed in the present volumes, and 
forms its most conspicuous and inter- 
esting feature. From its miscellane- 
ous nature, however, it is not very 
susceptible of extract ; but the fol- 
lowing may be read with interest. 

44 Madame de Maintenon resolved 
to task the sincerity of Fenelon, by re- 
quiring him to perform a service, 
which it is always delicate to solicit, 
and difficult to perform. She begged of 
hi in to disclose to her, in writing, her 
defects. Fenelon did so. The idea 
was singular, and the execution Mas 
no less so. If Madame de Maintenon 
doubted his sincerity, her doubts 
must, afterwards, have vanished; and 
the frankness of fenelon must have 
increased her esteem and confidence. 
Wf shall transcribe only the more re- 
markable parts of this curious docu- 
ment; but they will be sufficient to 
■hew that Madame de Maintenon was 
as worthy of hearing the truth as Fe- 
nelon was of telling it. 

44 4 1 cannot speak of your faults, 
Madam, but casually. You have ne- 
ver acted much with me* and I place 
but little reliance upon what others 
■ay of you. However, 1 wilt tell you 
what [think. 

4 ‘ 4 You aie good towards those for 
whom you have conceived a pedilcc- 


tion ; but, you are cold and reserved 
where this is not the case; and when 
you do shew dislike, it is strongly. 
Whatever displeases you, displeases 
you without any medium. 

** 4 A sentiment of false glory leads 
you to find a pleasure in supporting 
your prosperity with moderation, and 
in appearing superior to your station. 

44 * You are naturally inclined to 
place confidence in persons of respect- 
ability, without being sufficiently 
convinced of their prudence; but, 
when you begin to distrust them, you 
withdraw your confidence with too 
much precipitation. There is a me- 
diunj, however, between unbounded 
reliance upon another, and that mis- 
trust which suspects every thing be- 
cause it has been once deceived. 

44 4 It has been said, and apparently 
with justice, that you are severe ; that 
persons must be faultless to please 
you ; that, being rigid towards your- 
% self, you are equally so towards others; 
that when you discoveT any weakness 
in those whom you had hoped to find 
perfect, you are too frequently disgust- 
ed, and you shew your disgust with too 
much acrimony. 

44 4 It is said, that you mingle too 
little in public affhirs. They, who 
speak thus of you, are probably actu- 
ated by a certain restlessness of dispo- 
sition, by a desire to interfere with 
the government, by disgust towards 
those who have the distribution df fa- 
vours, or from the hope of obtaining 
them from you. Your zeal, for the 
welfare of the king, ought not to im- 
pel you .beyond the limits which Pro- 
vidence seems to have assigned you. 

44 4 You have nothing to fear from 
falsehood while you fear it. They 
who are deceitful, do not believe 
themselves to be so. They who love 
truth, always tremble lest they should 
depart from it. The true v&y of 
obtaining grace upon the king and 
upon the state, is, not by harrassing 
his majesty with clamorous feproache* ; 
but by instructing him in true reli- 
gion : and, gradually awakening hit 
heart, by a mild, a patient, aud an in- 
genuous mode of conduct. 

44 4 Your mind is more capable of 
active pursuits than you are aware of. 
You are perhaps, a little too diffident 
of yourself; or, rather, you are fearful 
of entering into discussions which are 

3 D2 
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contrary to your decided inclination 
for retired and meditative life. 

** 4 Every one, regardful of his own 
interest, strives to connect you with it, 

* and thinks you insensible to the glory 
of God, if you are less eager than him- 
self. Every one would even wish that 
your opinion should agree with his, 
and his own reason resemble yours.’ 

*• But the following passage is very 
remarkable, fiom the boldness with 
■frhich Fenelon speakiLof the faults of 
Louis XIV. to the wife of Louis XIV. 

44 * As th* king acts less fiom con- 
sistency of principle, than from the 
accidental influence of persons who 
surround hirn, and to whom he en- 
trusts his authority, it becomes an 
essential consideration, to assemble 
round him, individuals of approved 
virtues, who would act in concert 
with yotnsclf to induce him to fulfil 
his duties in their fu '1 extent, of which 
he has, at present, no conception. 
The great point is, to beset him, since 
he will have it; tf> govern him, since 
he will be governed ; and, his salva- 
tion rest*' upon being be^et by upright 
purl disinterested individuals. You 
should, thcrefoie, use all your endea- 
vours to inspire him with a love of 
peace; to make him anxious for the 
Welfare of his people; to give him 
moduatun, equity, and a distrust of 
violent and harsh counsels ; a horror 
of acts bf arbitrary authoijty; and, 
finally, a love for the church, and a 
desire to provide holy pastors for it.’ 

* 44 The whole qf the advice which 
Fenelon gave to Madapie do Mainle- 
jnon, breathes the same wisdom and 
the same elevation of sentiment. 

44 4 You have,’ continues he, 4 at 
the court, many persons, who seem to 
mean well; they deserve your encou- 
ragement and your kindness ; but, you 
must use caution* for there are a 
thousand who would appeaf religious 
to please you. With regard to your 
own family, shew them every care 
which cap be expected from you, 
according to those principles of mo- 
deration which you possess; but, be 
equally careful to avoid two things $ 
the one is, refusing to speak for 
your relations when it is reasonable 
to do so; the other, being vexed 
when your recommendation fails, 
You seem to me to love your relations 
as you ought to do f without being ig- 


norant of their failings, or insensible 
to their good qualities.* 

44 The celebrated woman to whom 
these counsels were given, has proved 
that she was capable of adopting them 
as principles of conduct. There ne- 
ver was, perhaps, a female who raised 
herself to higher distinction, solely by 
her own efforts, and by such means as 
modesty and virtue may avow; and 
time never was a female who exhibit- 
ed more moderation in such rental k- 
ablc prospeiitv. But let us return to 
Fenelon.” 

It would be of little advantage to 
our readers to enter, with minuteness, 
into the details of the controversy be-* 
tween 'Bossuet and Fenelon, respect- 
ing the doctrines of Quietism. The 
details thtmsehes are interesting; 
but they ate so inseparably connected 
that no part of them can be advan- 
tageously presented in the form ot aa 
extract. The Archbishop of Cam- 
brai was exilea to his diocese, and 
there composed his numerous de- 
fences, &c. ; and there lived, in such 
a stile of unaffected simplicity and pa- 
triarch ial virtue, as extorted lavish 
commendations even from the secre- 
tary of Bossuet.* It is known, that 
the Pope decided in favour of his an- 
tagonist, and that Fenelon humbly 
and piously submitted to the decree 
of the Holy See, which declared his 
own condemnation. 

It was after the exile of Fenelon 
that Telemachus appeared. The cir- 
cumstances attending the publication 
of this admirable work are thus de- 
tailed by Bausset : — 

44 Every one knows, that the infide- 
lity of a servant, whom theAichbi- 
shop of Cambrai had entrusted to 
make a copy of his manuscript, dis- 
closed the existence of a work to the 
public, which obtained honours for 
its authoij, which he did not covet, 
and misfortunes which he did not de- 

* This document of the Abbe le 
Dieu, Bossuet’* secretary, we consL 
der as so eminently interest-! ng, that 
we have resolved to insert it in the 
body of our Magazine for the present 
month; p. 37 4, it being too long to be 
included in our review of the work, 
It presents a most interesting picture 
of the domestic life of Fenelon, 
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terye. The treacherous transcriber 
had discrimination enough to appre- 
ciate the beauties of such a work, and 
4 oo little sense of honour to resist the 
desire of deriving advantage from it. 
Since the month of October 1GQ8, he 
had mysteriously circulated, in seve- 
ral companies, a copy of the manu- 
script of Fenelon, without disclosing 
the author's name. The charms of 
the style, the beauty of the descrip- 
tions, and the interest which was to he 
anticipated from a work in which 
wisdom and reason were attired by the 
giaces, were sufficient to excite curi- 
osity, and to create a desire to read it. 
Encouraged by this success, the man 
sold the manuscript to the widow of 
Claude Bat bin. It will be easily con- 
jectured that the man forcbore to 
.disclose how he came in possession of 
the manuscript, or to tell that the 
Archbishop of Cambrai was the au- 
thor of it. The printer believed, of 
course, that the author, whoever fie 
might he, had no intention or ambi- 
tion of being known, fie demanded 
and easily obtained, in his own name, 
a privilege, which it was then the 
c lutom to grant without much exami- 
nation to printers of repute, to pub- 
lish literary works, which contained 
nothing that was offensive to lcligion 
or morals. They began, therefore, to 
print Telemacbns, under this title: 
4 Sequel to the fourth book of the Odys- 
sey for the Adventures of Tele mac hus, 
son of Ulysses . Peris : pri lied for the 
widow of Claude Harbin, with 

the privilege of the King, dated April , 

o, Wm 

** Th# printing had already pro- 
ceeded as far as the £08 th page of the 
first volume, when the comr was in- 
formed that Telemachus was the pro- 
duction of the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai. It was at a period that his book, 
entitled the Maximes des Saints, had 
been condemned by Pope Innocent 
XII. and when an extreme watchful- 
ness was maintained over all his writ- 
ings and actions. The sheets which 
were all eady worked off were seized, 
the printers weic ill used, and the 
most severe measures weie adopted in 
the names of Louis XIV. to annihilate 

work which was destined to produce 
•o much glory to his reign. But it 
was too late; some copies eludedthe 
'vigilance uf the police. This edition. 


'imperfect as it was, spread with rapi- 
dity ; stimulated by interest, hut inti- 
midated by fear of the government, 
the printer sold, with the utmost se- 
crecy, some manuscript copies of that 
pait of the work which had not been 
piintcd: they were communicated to 
each other with equal avidity, and the 
mystery increased the curiosity and 
ime<c»t. It was fiom one of these 
copies that Adiikn Moetgens, a book- 
seller at the Hague, printed, for the 
the first time, and with all imaginably 
celerity, the whole work, in the month 
of June l6Q9- At first he had pub- 
lished only whit had appealed in 
France ; but, he printed, a short time 
after, tlie work in four volumes; the 
presses, say the editors of the Biblio- 
tliequc Britanuique, from whom this 
account is derived, * could hardly 
pi od wee them fast enough to gratify 
public curiosity, and though these 
editions were full of faults, yet, 
through all these faults, it was easy to 
recognise the hand of a master/ " 

{To be concluded in our nest.] 


The Prison of Montauban; or. 
Times of Terror ; A Re flee live Tate. 
By the Editor of Letters of the Swe- 
dish Court. I -tfoi. i2mo. 1810- 
pp. 254. 

r l HIS is a moral and pleasing vo- 
1 Inme. It is written with good 
intentions, and in such a manuei as 
is likely to render those intuitions of 
avail. The author, who, it seems, 
has already appeared before the pub- 
lic, though with what success we can- 
not say, having never seen ins former 
work, reprobates, in the preface to 
the present volume, the immoral ten- 
dency of novels in genial. He 
might certainly make that charge 
without any feat* of retaliation. A 
great part uf Montauban is occupied 
with religious disquisition, #nd the 
whole of it is made su »vri vient to the 
inculcation of morality. 

1 he incidents are few ; and they are 

S laced at the epoch of the French 
evolution, the mention of which 
gives the author an opportunity of 
making reflections, which, s they 
may be usefully adeti.t at the 
present time, we will ,* . ; CAoactf 
•* In arguing wan & * - n-i who Vfas 
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ingeniously endeavouring to set forth 1 cient vestiges of piety in tfcechurches. 


the advantages of the Revolution, I, 
# pour passer le terns/ minuted down 
a few that occurred to me at the mo- 
ment. 

•* I. An almost impossibility of pur- 
chasing any thing you want at a shop, 
fiom the deficiency of specie. If you 
do not want so much as an assignat 
amounts to, the shopkeeper must owe 
you something; an acknowledgment 
must be given : endless confusion oc- 
curs sometimes—* Cela me fait perdie 
la tetc,’ said a poor old woman, * et 
s'il continue, me fera niourii/ 

** 2. The inability to go from one 
place to another without a passport, 
for which even Jadies are obliged to 
sit as for their picture, exposed to the 
insolence and ribaldry of the officers, 
every feature being desciibed ; and at 
every barrier subject to the imperti- 
nence of the municipal officer, while 
he stands pretending to read your 
passport, for many cannot even spell 
it, examining and insulting you. 

“ 3. The dread of speaking before 
your servant, or even lifting up your 
eyes, least you should be denounced ; 
and the insolence you must bear with 
from these, and all the lower ranks, 
for fear of false accusations and im- 
prisonment; with 4, all t lie disgusting 
cant of Citoycnne, &c. 

“ 4. The destruction of all the an- 


of all venerable magnificence. The 
monuments of noble families dragged 
to the capital to form a national depot 
of sculpture. Their tombs ransacked. 
Their lemains scattered and exposed. 
The sacking of Rome by the Goths, 
offers no picture equal to the licen- 
tiousness and barbarity committed in 
a country which calls itself the most 
enlightened in Europe. 

“ 5. Domiciliary visits, at all hours 
of the day and night, the diead and 
horror of which cannot be expiessed, 
under pretence of seaiching your 
apartments for refractory priests, that 
is, such as will not deny their God 
and King/* 

We think the alternate memoran- 
dums of Villeneuf and Miss Mont- 
ford, when in prison, have a very lu- 
dicrous effect. 

,We noticed some expressions which 
would have been better omitted. 
Smgularist — oddity — rcuereist — and! 
some other of those modern fashiona- 
ble abortions of language, which, 
whenever they appear, tend to depre- 
ciate the value ot a performance. 

On the whole, however, we would 
be understood to speak with approba- 
tion of the present work. Its mora- 
lity alone, independently of any other 
merit, entitles it to that approbation. 
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Ode— tjf April, 1810. 

ALL hail! thou sweetly smiling mom. 
Which corn’st the rolling year 
t’ adorn. 

In robes of every dazzling hue, 
Bespangled with the peailydew— 

To deck the soft ami verdant plain, 
(Bright glowing like the azure main, 
When o*or th* unruffled waves, the rays 
In summer's peaceful morning blaze), 
With many a rich and beauteous flower. 
And till with fragrance every bower. 

The primrose with its modest head. 

Low smiling on its rugged bed, 

Of thorns and briars by the glade, 
Surrounded by the rock's cool shade ; 
First of Flora’s lovely train ; 

Proclaims she comes to gild the plain, 
And, o’er the earth, to hold her virgin reign. 

How soft the gentle zephyrs play ! 
Ushering in this Ap il day. 

Skimming the air with balmy wing, 
Spring’s early fragrance round they fling, 


Cull’d from the cowslip’s velvet bloom. 
And trom the jonquil’s sweet perfume ; 
Bearing the wild notes of the grove. 
Breath’d by many a feather’d fcve, 
Wooing his mate with luring song, 

The budding bowers and glades among ; 
Tlieir little hearts ail own the power 
Of love’s sweet influence at this hour z 
Se ! how they frisk and flap the wing, 
How sweet the melodies they sing; 

And when the sun sinks in the west. 
They from their loving cares scarce rest. 
But love-lorn chimes sweet flow from many 
a nest. 

Softly flows the murm'ring wave. 

It scarce is heard the rocks to lave; 

Bui thro’ each stony cavern steals. 

Till on the whiten’d rock it seals 
Its moisten'd print, a little o'er 
The line left by the way before— 

And smoothly skims the little skiff, 
Beneath the wood-crow n’d rocky cliffy 
Scarce it stirs the tranquil tide, 

With its neatly painted side j 
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But silent seeks the whispering shore, \ And to fhe urging fanning gale 
Urg’d by the dipping feather’d oar. Had spread aloft each silken sail 

While cattle on the cliff’s green steep, And smoothly kiss’d the watYy plain 
Hanging o’er the placid deep, Its painted prow; and many a strain 

With nostrils wide turn’d to the gale, Did F ancy thro’ the cordage play. 

Its tepid fragrance all inhale, While Hope, array’d in vesture gay. 

Or, curious, eye the peaceful gliding sail. Did fondly promise many a halcyon day. 


O ' if our days like this could glide ! 
Along the wide world’s troublous tide; 
Our little bark no storms to brave, 

But peaceful as that shining wave ; 

And as it rolls to yonder shore, 

^ Unruffled by the tempest’s roar: 

* Just so might we, by zephyrs fann'd, 
Escap'd all storms and shipwreck’s land. 
In peace and safety on life’s bounding 
strand. 

Ah no ! that grant was never given 
For man to live on earth— a Heaven— 
His life is doom’d to many a storm. 

His breast to many a cankering worm ; 

If fair his early morn appears, 

While Hope her pinions highly nears, 

To lu^e his thoughts from every fear, 

To make life's prospect sweetly dear; 
And ne’er one spot dtstain the ray 
That opes the morning of his day ; 

Not even one streaky cloud appearing, 
Not even one little one storm fearing, 
But thinks the blooming morn shall last, 
Never to feel one bitter blast. 

Nor his horizon be by one dark cloud o'er- 
c<m. 

But, man ! delusive are thy hopes, 

Built upon such fairy props : 

Full many a morn has shone as bright 
As this now open’d to my sight. 

And softer have the breezes blown 
The smiling vales and woodlands down ; 
More glo’ious has appear’d ihe dawn. 
With purple streaks to gild the lawn. 
Alas ! ere the unspotted sun 
Had to his liighebt circle run, 

Dark rlouds have, threat’ning, gloom’d 
the sky, 

And storms began to howl on high, 
While many a deadly bolt hath flown 
To sum of some youth's days to crown, 
And whirl him from this tickle stage; 
The morn did promise a voyage 
Of undhturh’d tranquillity 
O’er life’s once fair and charming sea, 
When blithesome sung the morn in peace- 
ful melody. 

And many a bark has fallen a prey 
To raging seas and whirlwind’s sway ; 

Or on some hidden rock or sand, 

Or on some rugged boist'rous strand, 

Has split in pieces o’er the wave, 

When nought could comfort or could 
save; 

Which) in the fair and tranquil morn, 
Was from the smiling harbour borne, 


Even now 1 see the embryo doud 
Far ’pearing in its misty shroud. 

It silent ushers on the sight. 

The morn’s tranquillity to blight: 

Perhaps it bears the latent storm 
In its yet innocuous form ; 

Perhaps its darkling bosom holds 
The drenching deluge in its folds, 

The little stream at eve tt> swell, 

The flood to urge thro 1 mead and dell. 

To sweep whole flocks and herds away 
Before its roaring liquid sway. 

To vet remind us of the time. 

When winter reign’d o’er every clime. 

To blast the early flowers of spring, 

And mock the gard’ners* culturing ; 

To tell us, Boreas yet remans 
To curb the mirth of Flora's plains. 
Before he leaves the smiling year 
To hide himself in Zembla drear, 

In autumn's later days again his head to 
* rear. 

lrf April) 1810. Nauticus. 

Love Letters to my Wife. B/ 
James Woodhouse. 

LETTER XII. 

[Continued froth page Cl 2.) 

VO living creature then was doom’d to 
bl^ed, 

But each partook its kind Creator’s tr.eqjl : 
No;;how’r, no deluge, calm Creation knew. 
But all was water’d with celestial dew. 
Earth spread her table— smil’d with wel- 
come grace; 

And fruits and sallads fed the human race. 
Then vegetable births and limpid springs 
Gave susienPation to all living things ; 
Whose various ranks in close gradations rise 
Tow'rds man, the offspring of the earth and 
skies: 

Intended now, as grace attains it* groivth, 
The temporal and eternal heir of both ! 
None then knew saflgnine sacrifice or feast, 
Bird slew pot bird, nor beast e’er slaugh- 
ter’d beast— 

Nor did the different breeds, by trick or 
strife, # 

Thro’ lust of blood, betray each other’s life; 
But all things living, since man’s lasting 
curse. 

As Milton sings, have suffer’d sad reverse. 

Israel’s historian speaks of spilling blood 
In sacrifice alone, before the flood ; 

To typify the great atonement, then, 

In time to suffer for the sins of men; 
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Nor hints at all that, beast, or bird, or fish J Their countenances shone more fresh and 
Indulg'd rtiankiud with cruel bloody dish. line, [and wine; 


Then shall not man* since second Adam 
came, 

Strive to renew thro 1 Him all nature's 
frame ? 

He fabricated all, and offers grace, 

To renovate our fall'n degenerate race: 
And ought not each restrain their wicked 
will ? 

Not make all creation groan together still. 
Led by enlighten'd reason, ought not we 
Endeavour to confirm God's first decree * 
And'fully with that first command comply 
That we may longer live and bolder die’ 
For did He not enforce His first commands, 
Requiring bestial blood at human hands ’ 
Ahd what are all the virtuous pleasures 
* here, 

That fairly come in man's contracted 
sphere ; 

The duties God of gifted Christians asks, 
Or politics impose as proper tasks, 

But simple diet, such as He ordain'd, 

Tho’ not a board with blood be ever siain’d, 
Might yield activity and strength of mind. 
Such duties to fulfil, such deaths to find \ 

Would men of leisure, learning, wealth, 
and wit, 

Search the historic truths of sacred wiit, 
Where, in emphatic terms, believers learn, 
Who to such studies close attention turn, 
A case in point they, likewise, might pore 
out, 

Which would not leave behind a single 
doubt. 

In Chaldea's court a despot once decreed 
To separate some of Israel's captive seed, 
Of princely class, within his walls to wait, 
To y ield him service and augment his state, 
Commanding strictly all should drink and 
eat 

A daily portion of his wine and meat; 
And, after three years past, the pupils bring 
To stand before the presence of the king; 
Supposing, if they persever'd with care, 
Their faces vrould appear more full and fair. 
But one, who deem’d it impious to depart 
From the pure purpose of his Heav'n- 
taught heait, 

Join’d by like triple bgjnd, who never drank 
Inflaming draught, or fed on dishes rank, 
Pr^serted to their keeper this request ; 

That ten days trial, separate from the rest, 
Their usual regimen might be allow'd, 
And then compare them with the common 
crowd, 

To mark, if, at the end of that short, space. 
They lookM not nobler both in form and 
face. 

They deem’d such diet venomous and vile, 
Which would their sense defraud, their 
•ouls defile. 

What was the result ? Let the text declare, 
Tho’ pulse and water was their only fare, 


Than those that cramm’d with costly cate* 
Nor only beauteous in beholders' eyes, 
But, when the time was past, expert and 

wise; 

With tenfold mental pow'rs more grace to 
gain [reign. 

Than all the minions thro’ that monarch’s 
Nor did their courage or their strength de- 
cay, [prey ; 

While wanting fresh supplies of bloody 
Nor was their faith or piety decreas’d, 

Tho’ no rich beverage reach’d their daily 
feast— 

Witness that dauntless faith and fortitude. 
With which their pious spirits were endu’d. 
When they defied the tyrant's fiery test, 
And God's own son with his pure presenoe 
blest — 

Or when the cltiefest of those chosen men, 
For his God's glory dar’d the lion's den. 

But as proud infidels no scriptures read. 
Nor wealth or wit, let law or prophets plead, 
I’ll suit the argument to each degree. 

And aptly introduce a simile 
*■ When prudent, prying alchemists of old 
Base metal.-. mix'd and strove to make 
them gold ; 

By sagest art and coolest caution led, 

Their well* watch’d fires and crucibles were 
fed, [be cross'd. 

Lest their laborious scheme should quite 
And study, time, materials, all be lost: 

So, on pure Temperance, peace and health 
depend, end ; 

Which gains, by prudent means, its proper 
For Christian man all circumspection needs* 
When he undying spirits' vessel feeds; 
Lest he should suffer more essential loss, 
And his eternal gold be turn’d to dross. 

All Vice’s votaries were, by grace, de 
sign’d 

To purge and purify their fleshly mind— 
To try, and try, whatever the expense, 

To cleanse away all filth aud feculence — 
Still aiming to attain, with constant care, 
To standard full of all that’s good and fair— 
Melted and scumm'd, and smooth’d and 
polish'd fine, 

To grace the heavenly court of king divine* 
Not adding dregs and foulnesses of art, 

To load the head and to alloy the heart— 
Cramming the tutor'd stomach’s craving 
void, [pride 

To strengthen beastly lust and devilish 
While God and conscience, vex’d by vile 
abuse, * [loose ; 

Leave reason fetter’d, last and passion 
Spurr'd on by every groveling, gross de* 
light, 

By poisonous fumes of feverish appetite, 
Till pride and passion, with fierce, frantic 
leap, [tal deep ! 

Plunge headlong down to death's most 
[ To be continued .] 
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Royal Society. 

Ty/TR. Davy lias laid before this 
4JfX learned society an account of 
some new analytical researches on the 
nature of certain bodies, particularly 
alkalies, phosphorus, sulphur, car- 
bonacebus matter, and the acids hi- 
therto undecompounded. In these 
experiments he employed potassium, 
procured by electricity; but he soon 
substituted for it the metal obtained 
by the action of ignited iron upon 
potash, in the manner discovered by 
MM. Gay Lussac and Thenard, be- 
cause it gave the same results, and 
could be obtained of an uniform qua- 
lity, and in infinitely larger quan- 
tities, and with much less labour and 
expense. When ammonia is brought 
in contact with about twice its weight 
of potassium, at common tempera- 
tures, the metal loses its lustre, and 
becomes white; there is also a slight 
diminution in the volume of gas. The 
white crust proves to be potash, and 
the ammonia is found to contain a 
small quantity of hydrogen. On heat- 
ing the potassium in the gas, hv means 
of a spirit-lamp applied to the bottom 
of the retort, the colour of the crust 
is* seen to change, through various 
shades, into a dark olive. The crust 
aid metal fuse together, and the 
brilliant surface of the potassium ap- 
pears. In this s f atc, as the potassium 
cools, it is again covered with the 
white crust ; and in the operations a 
gas is evolved, which gives the same 
diminution by detonation with oxy- 
gen, as hydrogen, and the ammonia 
disappears. Mr. Davy, having ex- 
amined the properties of the substance 
produced by the action of ammonia 
on potassium, thus describes them : 
1. It is crystallized, and presents irre- 
gular facets, which in colour are not 
unlike the protoxide of iron : if is 
opaque, when examined in large 
ma4ses, but semi-transparent in their 
ittms. 2. It is fusible at a heat a little 
above that of boiling water, and if 
boated much higher, emits globules 
pf gas. 8. It appears to be consider- 
ably heavier than water. 4. It is a 
non-conductor of electricity. 5, When 
melted in oxygen gas, it burns with 
great vividness, emitting bright 
•parks. Oxygen is absorbed, nitro- 
Universal Mag. Vol. XIII* 


gen is emitted, and potash is formed. 
6. When brought in contact with wa- 
ter, it acts upon it with much energy* 
produces heat, and , often inflamma- 
tion, and I vol ves ammonia. When 
thrown upon water, it disappears with 
a hissing noise, and globules from it 
often move in a state of ignition tfpon 
the surface of the water. It rapidly 
effervesces, and deliquesces in air; 
but can be preserved under naphtha, 
in winch it seems partially to dissolve. 
When plunged under water, it dis- 
appears instantly with etfei vescence ; 
and the nonabsorbable elastic fluid 
liberated, is found to be hydrogen 
gas. From accurate experiment. Mi*. 
Davy has no doubt, that the weight 
of the olive-coloured substance, and 
of the hydrogen disengaged, precisely 
equals the weight of the potassium 
and ammonia consumed. 

As an inflammable gas alone, hav- 
ing the obvious properties of hydro- 
gen, h given off during the action of 
potassium upon ammonia; and as 
nothing but gases, apparently the 
same as hydiogen and nitrogen, 
nearly in the proportions in which 
they exist in volatile alkali, are 
evolved during thh exposure of the 
compound to heat; and, as the resi- 
dual substance produces ammonia, 
with a imle hydrogen, bv the action 
of water, it occurred to Mr. D. that it 
ought, according to the antiphlogistic 
theory, to be a compound of potas- 
sium, a little oxygen and nitrogen, 
or a combination of a suboxyde of 
potassium and nitrogen ; for the hy- 
drogen disengaged, nearly equalled 
the whole quantity contained in the 
ammonia employed : and it was easy 
to explain the fact of the reproduction 
of the ammonia by water, on. the sup- 
position, that bf combination with 
one portion of the oxygen <*f the 
water, the oxyde of potassium became 
potash; and by combination with 
another portion and its hytliogen, the 
nitrogen was converted into volatile 
alkali. To ascertain this, he made 
several experiments on various resi- 
dumns, procured from the action oT 
equal quantities of potassium on dry 
ammonia, each portion of metal 
equalling six grains; and in the trial 
which lie reg rded as most accurate, 

3 n 
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two cubical inches and a half of 
oxygen were absorbed, and only a 
cubical inch and one-tenth of nitro- 
gen evolved. The solid substance 
produced Was pure potash. The 
quantity of nitrogen existing in the 
ammonia, which this residuum would 
have produced by the action of water, 
supposing it had been decomposed by 
electricity, would have equalled at 
least two cubical inches and a quarter. 
“ On what," says Mr. D. ** could this 
loss of nitrogen depend ? had it en- 
tered into any unknown form with 
oxygen, or did it not really exist in 
the residuum in the same quantity as 
ill the ammonia produced from it?" 

He made an experiment, by heat- 
ing the entire fusible substance, from 
six grains of potassium which had ab- 
sorbed twelve cubical inches of am- 
monia, in an iron tube. The heat 
was gradually raised to whiteness, 
and the gas collected in two portions. 
The whole quantity generated, making 
the usual corrections for temperature 
and pressure, would have been, at the 
mean degree of the barometer and 
thermometer, 14{ cubical inches. Of 
these, nearly a cobical inch was am- 
monia; and the remainder a gas, of 
which the poition destructible by 
detonation with qxygen, was to the 
indestructible portion as 27 to l. The 
lower part of the tube, where the heat 
had been intense, was found sur- 
rounded with potash in a vitreous 
form; the upper part contained a 
considerable quantity of potassium. 
In a similar experiment, the same 
elastic products were evolved. The 
tube was suffered to cool ; the stop- 
cock being (men in contact with mer- 
cury, it was first filled with mercuiy, 
and then the mercury displaced by 
water, when two cubical inches and 
three quarters of hydrogen gas wci e 
generated; which proved, that at least 
two grains and a half of pota>sium 
had been revived. 

'* If," says the professor, ** a cal- 
culation be made upon the products 
in these operations, considering them 
as nitrogen,and hydrogen, and taking 
the common standard, temperature 
and pressure, it will be found, tint 
by the decomposition of 11 cubical 
inches of ammonia, equal to S’OS 
grains, there is generated $ 6 cubical 
inches of nitrogen, equal to roG 


grains, and 9*9 cubical inches of hy- 
drogen, which, added to that disen- 
gaged in the first operation, are equal 
to *382 grains; and the oxygen, added 
to the potassium, would be x 6 7 of ^ 
grain or *6 ; and the whole amount i9 
2*04 grains; and 2*05— 2*04 =*0i. 
But tne same quantity of ammonia, 
decomposed by electricity, would 
have given 5*5 cubical inches of ni- 
trogen, equal to 1*6 grains, and only 
14 cubical inches of hydrogen, equal 
to *33 : and allowing the separation of 
oxygen in this process in water, it 
cannot be estimated at more than *11 
or *12. So that if the analysis of am- 
monia by electricity approaches to 
accuracy, there is a considerable loss 
of nitrogen, and a production of oxy- 
gen and inflammable gas ; and in the 
action of water upon the residuum, 
there is an apparent generation of 
nitrogen. 

** How can these extraordinary re- 
sults be explained? — The decompo- 
sition and composition of nitrogen 
r seem proved, allowiug the correctness 
of the data; and one of its elements 
appears to be oxygen ; but what is its 
other elementary matter ?«— Is the gas 
that appears to possess the properties 
of hydrogen, a new species of inflam- 
mable aeriform substance ?— Or has 
nitrogen a metallic basis, which alloys 
with the iron or platina ? — Or is water 
alike the ponderable matter of nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, and oxygen?— Or is 
nitrogen a compound of hydrogen, 
with a larger proportion of oxygen 
than exists in water?" 

Mr. Davy means tp apply himself to 
the solution of these important ques- 
tions ; but as the enquiry now stands, 
he thinks it evident that he is correct 
with respect to the composition and 
decomposition of ammonia; and that 
MM. Gay Lussacs and Thenard’s idea 
of the decomposition of the potassium, 
and their theory of its being com- 
pounded of hyarogeb and potash, are 
unfounded : for a considerable part 
of the potassium is recovered unalter- 
ed ; and in the entire decomposition 
of the fusible substance, there is only 
a small excess of hydiogen above that 
existing in the ammonia acted upon. 

The phenomena of the process 
prove the same thing. After the first 
slight effervescence, owing to the 
water absorbed by the potash, forced 
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upon the potassium during its ex- 
posure to the air, the operation bro- 
ceeds with the greatest tranquillity. 
No elastic fluid is given off from the 
potassium. The chrystallized sub- 
stance formed in the first part of the 
rocess, may be considered as a Gem- 
ination of ammonium and potas- 
sium ; for it emits a smell of ammonia 
when exposed to air; and is lighter 
than potassium. Mr. D. first thought, 
that a solid compound of hydrogen 
and potassium might be generated in 
the first part of the operation ; but 
his experiments do not favour the 
opinion. Potassium is very soluble 
in hydrogen; hut, under common 
circumstances, hydrogen does not 
seem absorbable by potassium. 

In the examination of sulphur, Mr. 
Davy made u$e of that which had 
been recently sublimed, and the power 
applied to it was that of a battery of 
500 double plates of six inches highly 
charged. The action was most in- 
tense, the heat strong, and the light 
extremely brilliant : the sulphur soon 
entered into ebullition, elastic matter 
was formed in great quantities, and 
the sulphur, from being of a pure 
yellow, became of a deep red brown 
tint. The gas proved to be sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. In other ex- 
periments, upon the union of sulphur 
and potassium, it was proved, that 
these bodies act upon each other with 
great energy; and that sulphuretted 
hydrogen is evolved in the process, 
with intense light and heat. In heat- 
ing potassium in contact with com- 
pound inflammable substances, * as 
rosin, wax, camphor, and the fixed 
oils, it was found that a violent in- 
flammation was occasioned ; that hy- 
drocarbonate was evolved; and that 
when the compound was not iu great 
excess, a substance was formed, spon- 
taneously inflammable at common 
temperatures, the combustible mate- 
rials of which were charcoal and po- 
tassium. Here was a strong analogy 
between the action of these bodies 
and sulphur on potassium. Their 
physical properties likewise resemble 
those of sulphur; for they agree in 
being non-conductors, whether fluid 
Or solid ; in being transparent when 
fluid, and semi-transparent when 
solid, and highly refractive. T heir 
affections by electricity art likewise 


similar to those of sulphur; for the 
oily bodies give out hydrocarbonate 
by the agency of* the voltaic .spark, 
and become brown, as if from the 
deposition of carbonaceous matter. 
But the resinous and oily substances 
are compounds of a small auantity of 
hydrogen and oxygen witn a large 
quantity of a carbonaceous basis. The 
existence of hydrogen in sulphur is 
fully proved ; and the substance 
which can be produced from it in 
such quantities, cannot be considered 
as an accidental ingredient. 

The reddening of the litmus paper 
by sulphur, that has been acted on by 
voltaic electricity, might be ascribed 
to its containing some of the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen formed in the 
process ; but even the production of 
this gas is an evidence of the existence 
of oxygen in sulphur. Mr. D. heated 
four grains of potassium, in a retort 
of the capacity of twenty cubical 
inches ; it had been filled with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, dried by means 
of muriate of lime : as soon as the 
potassium fused, white fumes were 
copiously emitted, and the potassium 
took fire, and burnt with a most bril- 
liant flame. A small auantity of the 
residual gas only was absorbed. The 
non-absorbable gds was hydrogen, 
holding a minute quantity of sulphur 
in solution. *A yellow sublimate fined 
the upper part of the retort, which 
proved to be sulphur. The solid 
matter formed was red at the surface, 
like sulphuret of potash; but in the 
interior it was dark grey, like sul- 
phuret of potassium. The piece of 
the retort containing it, was intro- 
duced into a iar inverted over mer- 
cury, and acted upon by a small quan- 
tity of dense muriatic acid, diluted 
with an equal weight of water; when 
theie were disengaged two cubical 
inches and a quarter of gas, which 
was sulphuretted hydrogen. , 

This, and other experiments, con- 
cur in proving the existence of a 
principle in sulphuretted hydrogen, 
capable of destroying partially the 
inflammability of potassium, and. of 
producing upon it all the effects of 
oxygen. Sulphuretted hydrogen may 
be formed, by heating sulphur strongly 
in hydrogen gas. Now, jf we suppose 
sulphui cited hydrogen to be formed 
by sulphur dissolved in its unaltered 

q F. q 
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state in hydrogen, and allow the ex- 
istence of oxygen in this gas, its 
existence must likewise be allowed in 
sulphur; for we have no right to as- 
sume, that sulphur, in sulphuretted 
hydrogen, is combined with more 
oxygen than in its common form: it 
is well known, that when electrical 
sparks are passed through sulphuretted 
hydrogen, a considerable portion of 
sulphur is separated, without any 
alteration in the volume of gas. 
Hence the intense ignition produced 
by the ac tion of sulphui on potassium 
apd sodium, must not be ascribed 
merely to the affinity of the metals 
of the alkalies for its basis, but may 
be attributed likewise to the agency 
of the oxygen that it contains. The 
minute examination of the circum- 
stances of the action of potassium and 
sulphur confirms the.se opinions. 
When two grains of potassium, and 
one of sulphur, were gently heated 
in a green glass tube filled with hy- 
drogen, there was a most intense igni- 
tion produced by the action of the 
two bodies, and onecighth of a cu- 
bical iqch of gas was disengaged, 
which was sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Now snlphuret of potash produces 
sulphui etted hydrogen, by the action 
of an acid; and ft* the sulphur had 
not contained oxygen, the hydrogen 
evolved by the action of the potassium 
oufjht to have equ ailed at least two 
cubical inches, and the whole quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen ought 
to have more; and that so much less 
sulphuretted hydrogen was evolved, 
can only be ascribed to the larger 
quantity of oxygen furnished to the 
potassium by the larger quantity of 
the sulphur. 

•“ From the general tenon r of these 
I’arious facts,” says Mr, D. “it will 
not, I trust, be unreasonable to as- 
sume, that sulphur, *in its common 
i tale, is a compound of small quan- 
tities of oxygen and hydrogen, with a 
large quantity of a basis that produces 
the acids ofi sulphur, in combustion; 
and which, on account of its strong 
attractions for other bodies, it wifi 
probably be very difficult to obtain 
3n its pure form.” 

lu metallic combinations, it pro- 
bably retains' its oxygen and part of 
its hydrogen. Metallic sulphurets 
can only be partially decomposed by 


lieat ; and the small quantity of sul- 
phur evolved from them in this case, 
exists in its corrtmon state, and acts 
upon potassium, and is affected by 
electricity in the same manner as na- 
tive sulphur. 


Society cf Arts. 

On the Preparation of a Fibrous . Sub- 
stance from Bean-Stalks , as a Sub- 
stitute for Hemp. 4 By the Rev. James 
Hall t of Walthamstow . 

Sir, 

T HOUGH it has not been attend- 
ed to; nor, so far as 1 know, has 
ever' been mentioned by any one, yet 
it is ceitain that, according to its size, 
every bean plant contains from 20 to 
25 filaments, or fibres, winning up on 
the outside, under a thin membrane, 
from the root to the veiy top all 
around, the one at each of the four 
corners being rather thicker and 
.stronger than the rest, it is also that, 
next to Chinese, or sea-grass, in other 
words, the material with which hooks 
are sometimes fixed to the end of fish- 
ing lines, the filaments or hempen 
particles of the bean-plant; are among 
the strongest yet discovered. These, 
with a little heating, nibbing, and 
shaking, are easUy separated from the 
strawy part, when the plant has been 
steeped 10 or 12 days in water, or is 
damp, and in a state approaching to 
fermentation, or what is commonly 
called rotting. Washing and pulling 
it through hackles, or iron combs, first 
coarse and then finer, is necessary to 
the dressing of bean-hemp.; and so 
far as 1 have yet discovered, the easiest 
way of separating the filaments from 
the thin membrane that surround* 
them. 

From carefully observing the me- 
dium number of bean-plants in a 
square yard, in a variety of fields on 
both sides the Tweed, as well as iu 
1 1 eland, and multiplying them by 
4840, the number of square yards in 
s an acre, and then weighing the hemp 
or filaments in every acre, admirably 
calculated for being converted into a 
thousand articles, where strength and 
durability it of importance, as well 
as, with a little preparation, into paper 
of all kinds, even that of the most 
dclirdte texture. 
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New, since there areat least 900,000 
acres of tick, horse, and other beans, 
planted in Great Britain and Ireland; 
and since where there is not ma- 
chinery for the purpose, the poor, 
both young and old, females as well 
as males, belonging to each of the 
9»700 parishes in England, &c. where 
beans are raised, might (hemp having 
risen of late from 60 toJ20 pounds 
per ton) be advantageously employed 
in peeling, or otherwise separating 
these filaments from the strawy part 
of the 1 plant, after the beans have been 
thrashed out; 1 leave it to the feelings 
of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c. to judge of the impor- 
tance of the idea held out here, not 
only to the poor, but to the land- 
holders, and the community at large. 

It is nearly twelve months since by 
analysing its cofnponcnt parts, I dis- 
covered hemp in the bean plant. I 
would have written to you then Sii* 
on the subject, and sent a specimen, 
but that I was trying experiments on 
other plants, as I am during my 
leisure hours at present ; and I 
wished to ascertain in what degree 
this species of hemp is liable to in- 
jury from different situations, and the 
changes of the atmosphere. With a 
view .to this, I exposed one parcel 
nearly twelve months to all the va- 
rieties of the air within doors, and 
kept another nearly as long, constantly 
under water, and 1 find them not in 
the least injured. The chief differ- 
ence 1 perceive is, that the one, kept 
constantly under water, has assumed 
a rich silky gloss, and a much more 
agreeable cblour than it had before. 

But though this is the case with 
bean-hemp, after it is cleaned and 
dressed, and which, though stiff and 
hard when drv, is pliable and easily 
managed when rather damp or wet, 
it seems otherwise with it previous to 
its being separated from the straw. 
If bean straw be kept for years under 
water, or quite dry, it produces, I 
find, hemp as good and as flesh as at 
first. But if the straw be sometimes 
wet and sometimes dry, the filaments 
oc threads, are apt to be injured. If 
the straw of the bean was scattered 
thin on the ground, and exposed to 
the weather for two or three months, 
I have uniformly found that the hemp 
•r fibres are loosened, and easily sepa- 


rated from the strawy part, without 
any other process than merely beating, 
rubbing, and shaking them; but then 
from thus being exposed, and the. fee* 
mentation in the strawy part, wbidl 
is of a spongy nature, communicatings 
itself to the fibtes or hemp, I fifed that 
these are generally less or more in- 
jured, though not so much so, in my 
opinion, as to prevent them from 
being excellent materials for making 
paper. 

When the straw is to be steeped for 
bean hemp, the beans arc to be 
threshed in a mill; the beans should 
be put to the mill, not in right angles, 
but on a parallel , or nearly so with 
the rollers, or else the straw, particu- 
larly if the beans arc very dry, is apt 
to be much cut. If the straw is not 
to be steeped, on putting the beans to 
be threshed at right angles, or nearly 
so, with the rollers of the mill, a cer- 
tain proportion of the fibres or hemp 
may easily he got from the straw; 
these being in general not so much 
cut as the stiaw, being often found 
torn and hangiug about it like fine 
sewing threads. The hf mp thus taken 
off, though its lying for months unaer 
water would do it no harm, requires 
only to be steeped a few minutes, 
drawn through a hackle, and washed 
previous to its being laid up for use. 
If the hemp collccted.in this way (a 
fine light business for children, agid 
such as arc unfit for hatd work) is 
intended only for making paper, it 
requires neither steeping nor hackling, 
but only to he put up into parcels, 
and kept dry till sent off to the manu- 
facturer. 

The bean straw contains, a saccha- 
rine juice, and is highly nutritive, and 
like clover, the prunings of the vine, 
the loppings of the fig-tree, &c. pro- 
duces a rich infusion, and commonly 
fine table beer, af well as an excellent 
spirit by distillation. It is the*liemp 
or fibres that prevents cattle from eat- 
ing it. These are like hairs in the 
human food. The collecting of it 
therefore should never be neglected, 
nor the boys and girls in workhouses 
be permitted to be idle while business 
of this kind would evidently tend both 
to their own and their employers* ad- 
vantage. It is a tact, that about the 
generality of mills for beating and 
dressing of hemp and flax, a large 
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proportion in some inland places, bothl for, independently of the expanding 
of Great Britain and Ireland, amount- mass of merit presented by the youth- 
ing to nearly one-half of what is car- ful candidates for pictorial fame this 
ijed thither, is either left there to rot, year at the British Institution, a noble 
under the name of refuse, or thrown painting by the President, West, of 
away as of no use, because too rough Christ teaching humility , of two ad- 
and short for being spun and con- mirable sculptures by Flaxman, and 
verted into cloth. , Now from the ex- energetic pieces by Messrs. Fuseli, 
periments I have tried, and caused to Nortncote, and Dawe, incontestibly 
be tried, 1 have uniformly found, that prove the existence of high talent, if 
this refuse, being beaten and shaken any proof was wanting in addition to 
ro as to separate the strawy pai tides the numerous capital works painted 
from the stringy ones, becomes as by Mr. West, Mr. Barry, Mr. Fuseli* 
useful for making paper as the longest, &c. The exhibition teems with beau- 
and what is reckoned the most vain- tiful fancy subjects, landscapes, and 
able part of the plant after it has been portraits. Mr. Thomson’s Tkania is 
converted into cloth and worn for worth all his former pieces for its dis- 
years. By the application of muri- play of female beauty, for its taste, 
atic acid oil of vitrol, &c. well known delicacy, richness, breadth, andhiil- 
to every bleacher and to every che- liancy of chiaro scuro and colour, 
mist, the *efuse of hemp, without be- Mr. Woodford’s Calypso after the de - 
ing the least injured for making paper, parture of Ulysses is full of grace, de- 
can, in a few hours, be made as white licate colour, and pathos. Mr, Devis 
as the finest can. brie. Besides, paper- fyas altogether forsaken his attachment 
making bom the bean-hemp, the bine to dingy complexions, and he has a 
or straw of hops is known to contain portrait of a Lady never surpassed for 
an ext client hemp for making many unaffected grace, for delicacy, ahd 
articles particularly all kinds of paper, purity of colour, light and shade. 
What quantities of these might be Though the most delicately light pic- 
saved in Kent, Sussex, and Worcester, turc in the rooms, it is among the 
may easily be estimated. Mr. Hall most brilliant. Mr. Phillips’s por- 
thinks there would annually be found traits are eminently vigorous in men- 
matenals enough* for three times the tal and exterior character. His male 
quantity of paper used in the British portraits remind us of Milton's por~ 
dominion*. trait of Adam, in the words, “ For 

The Society voted their silver me- contemplation lie and valour form’d,” 
dal to Mr. Hall, for the cominunica- and Sir W. Becc bey’s, and Mr. Owen’s 
tion from whence this extract is females, of the succeeding line, de- 
taken. scribing Eve, “ For softness she, and 

. Mr, Davy, the chemist, has return- sweet attractive grace.” Mr. Shee lias 
to Mr. llall, a small quantity of the several elegant portraits, and Mr, 
bean-fibres w hich he had rendered as Lawrence some admirable ones. Two 


white as possible, by chemical means j 
be then observed that it seemed to 
bear bleaching well, and differed very 
little from hemp in its chemical pro- 
perties. Its useful application Mr. 
Davy thought a mechanical ques- 
tion, aud which must be settled by 


tion, aud which must 
experiments on its 
strength. 


comparative 


Royal Academy. 

T HE few works in the higher de- 
partments of art in* latter ex- 
hibitions, and in that which is now 
opened at ^ Somerset House, reflect 
some disgrace on the government of 
this country, but not on its genius; 


of them represent those favourites of 
England and Ireland, the late pistol- 
ing and parliament seat-selling mi- 
nisters. We have the pleasure of 
beholding Sir Francis Bourgeois ap- 
peal improved considerably in 
strength ; he has lost the yellow jaun^ 
dice, but is tinctured with the greO* 
sickness. Mr. Arnold has a rich View 
of London from Greenwich Park. The 
magnificence of India scendry and 
architecture adorns the splendid can- 
vass of Mr. T. Daniell. The utmost 
fascination of colour, of light and 
shade, of aerial hues, and peryicctive, 
is*stamped on that of Mr. J. M. W, 
Turner. Sir G. Beaumont’s Thunder 
Storm is painted with boldness, Mr, 
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Call cot t has far exceeded his former rented domestic life, Mr, A. Chalon 
meritorious pieces, in the magnificent has a rich characteristic piece called 
scene! y, chaste but rich colour, and The Toilet, and Mr. Sharpe one call id 
brilliant effect of a Landscape , in The Bunch of Keys. In that of vtilgft* 
which is introduced the story of Diana life Mr. Bird has two of much merit, 
and Acteon, with a characteristic and and highly characteristic: but it ^ 
classical energv very unusual in land- lucky tor him that Mr. WJlkie 
scapes* and which confers on them so absent from the Academy this yea 
vast an increase of interest and im- A Monument for India , and a Basso 
portance. Miss Gouldsmifh's Fisher - relievo by Mr. Flaxman, might i>c 
man's cottage, is deep-toned and vi- contemplated with pleasure by Phidias 
gourous. A Sane on the Paddington himself. Mr. Nollekens has some 
Canal, by Miss Reinagle, is forcible, capital busts, as have also some other 
Mrs. Long has two beautiful land- artists. There are many excellent 
scapes. Mr. Cranmer’s Crossing the architectural models. Mr. Pope’s por- 
Brook lias a pleasing breadth of effect, trait drawings are superior to his 
and is vigorously pencilled. Mr. B. former ones, and Mr. Edrige's are as 
Barker has two spirited landscapes, excellent as usual. There are many 
and Mr. Loutherbourg two of rich beautiful miniatures, and Mr. Bone 
and noble scenery. In the class of has many excellent enamels. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

IFith Notices respecting Metk of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, §c. SfC . 

A FIFTH volume of Anecdotes of lution, corrected and continued to 
Literature, by the ltev. Mr. Be- 1810. 
loe, is in the press. The State of the Established 

The Lite and Original Correspond- Church, in Ten Letters to the Right 
ence of Sir George Radcliffe, Knt. Honourable Spencer Perceval, with 
L.L.D. the fiiend of the Earl of an appendix of official document 
Strafford, by Dr. Whitaker, is in the i dative thereto, in gnc/Volumc, is in 
press. the press. 

Dr. Drake will shortly publish, un- The Rev. F. A. Cox proposes to 
fler the title of the Gleaner, a Selec- publish by subscription, Disscrfa 
tion of Essays, from scarce or neg- tions. Historical, Critical, Thcoto- 
lected periodical papers* with an in- gical, and Moral, on the most memo- 
troduction and notes. The work will ruble events of the Old and New 
make four volumes in octavo. Testaments, by Saurin, Roques, ami 

Mr. Dallas is preparing for the press Beausobrc. 
a new edition of the novels of Per- Mr. Geoigc Cumberland, of Bids 
cival Aubrey, aud the Morlands, to tol, author of Thoughts on Outline, 
be printed in a uniform manner, and Hafod, Life of Bomifoni, &c. has in 
to make in the whole six volumes the press, two volumes of Original 
instead of twelve : to these he Tales. lie is likewise preparing for 
proposes to add a seventh volume, publication, a work with sixty plates, 
consisting of poems, and modern on the Principies,of the Composition 
dramas. of the Ancients. 

.Mr. Chalmers has in a state of The London Architectural Society 
great forwardness, a Chronological have undertaken to publish a new 
Account of the Commerce of Eng- volume of Essays, and an Historical 
land, from the Restoration to 1810, and Scientific Disquisition on the 
distinguishing the years of , war ; on a Doric Order of Architecture, by Mr. 
board to hang up, or in a case for the E. Aikin, in folio, with seven plates, 
^°a i ’ ,. . . in which the examples from antiquity 

Also a new edition of his Estimate are drawn into one scale, 
ff tbc Comparative Strength of Preparing for the press, being in- 
Gf eat Britain, and of the losses of her tended for publication by subscription, 
trade from every war since the Revo- a Fac simile of Wilson's Sketch-Book* 
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being studies and designs by that 
great artist, made in Italy and Romrf 
in 1752. It will consist of fifty plates, 
the size of the originals* to be en- 
graved by Mr. J. Whessell, and will 
inrm one quarto volume. 

Miss Mary Houghton has a work 
in the press, in three volumes, en- 
titled, Mysteries' of the Forest. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, &“C." 

Mr. William Murdock, of Soho 
Foundry, Stafford, has obtained a 
patent for boring and forming pipes, 
cylinders, columns, and circular disks, 
out of solid blocks and slabs of stone 
of any kind. By the. usual method, 
stone cylinders, pipes, &c. are cut 
out by the chisel, but Mr. Murdock’s 
method enables the workmen to form 
the pipe by cutting out of the block a 
complete and perfect cylinder; and 
thus, from the same stones, several 
pipes of different sizes may be made 
with the smallest possible waste. 

The Marquis of Stafford’s grand 
collection of pictures will be klndlv 
exhibited to amateurs arid artists 
every Wednesday in May, June, and 
Jury. 

A method of piepaiing a compo- 
sition* for varnishing coloured draw- 
ings and prints.' “Take of Canada 
balsam, one ounce, spit it of turpentine 
two ounces, and mix theiri together.” 
Before this composition is applied, 
the drawing or print should be sized 
with a solution of isinglass in water; 
and when dry, apply the varnish with 
a camelVhair brush. 

A pound of sugar-candy dissolved 
by heat in a quantity of white wine 
vinegar, and evaporated to the mea- 
sure of one pint, during .which opera- 
tion as much garlick as possible, is 
dissolved with it, answers ail the pur- 
poses of Godbotd’s Vegetable Balsam, 
and is probably the feme medicine. 

A qollegiatc seminary is establish- 
ing by subscription at Llandewllnessi, 
under the patronage of the Bishop of 
St. DavidV, for the admission of 
youth? designed for the church, who 
will have ail the advantages of an 
university education, free of expense. 

Mr. Aceum, of this city, has lately 
analysed a medicinal spring, recently 
discovered in the park of Sir William 
Paxton, at Middleton Hall, near 


Llanerthey in Carmarthenshire, The 
effect it has already produced, gives 
reason to hope that this water will oc- 
cupy a very distinguished place among 
those of the kina. The summary of 
Mr. Accum’s analysis is as follows:— 
Carbonic acid gas, cubic inches 
16 — 50; atmospheric air 4 — 50; cu- 
bic inches 21; solid contents in 100 
parts ; carbonate of iron 5 — 25 grains : 
muriate of soda^fi— 00; carbonate of 
lime 4 — 75; muriate of lime 3 — 25; 
sulphate of limef 2 — 00. — Total of 
grains 21 — ^5. 

Method of cleansing Silk, Woollen , 
and Cotton Goods t without damage to 
the texture or colour . By Mrs. Anne 
Morris , of Union-street, near Middlesex 
Hospital . — Take raw potatoes, in the 
state they are taken out of the earth, 
wash them well, then rub them on a 
grater over a vessel of clean water to 
a fine pulp, pass the liquid matter 
through a coarse sieVe into another 
tub of clear water, let the mixture 
stand till the fine white particles of 
the potatoes ace precipitated, then 
pour the mucilaginous liquor for use. 
The article to be cleaned, should then 
be laid upon a linen cloth on a table, 
and having provided a clean sponge, 
dip the sponge in the potatoe liquor, 
and apply it thus wet upon the article 
to be cleaned, and rub it well upon it 
with repeated portions of the potatoe 
liquor, till the dirt is perfectly se- 
parated; then wash the article in clean 
water several times to remove the 
loose dirt; it may afterwards be 
smoothed or dried. 

Two middle-sized potatoes will be 
sufficient for a pint of water. The 
white fecula will answer the purpose 
of tapioca* and make an useful nou- 
rishing food with soup or milk, or 
serve to make starch, or hair powder. 
The coarse pulp, which does not pass 
the sieve, is of great use in cleaning 
worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, or 
other coarse goods. The mucilagi- 
nous liquor dt the potatoes will clean 
all sorts of siik, cotton, or woollen 
goods, without hurting the texture of 
the articles, or spoiling the colour. 
Soiled furniture and oil paintings 
may also be cleaned with it. Dirty 
painted wainscot may be cleaned by 
wetting a sponge in the liquor, then 
dipping it in a little fine clears sand, 
and afterwards rubbing the wabrofct 
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therewith.*— V arious experiments wer$ 
fchade by Mrs. Morris, in the presence 
of a committee at the Society of Avtsj 
the whole process was performed be- 
fore them upon fine and coatse goods 
of different fabrics, and much to their 
Satisfaction. 

A very large quantity of glass of 
lead has, by some means, found its 
way into the London market, as glass 
of antimony. This criminal imposition 
may be detected in the operation to 
which the glass of antimony is chiefly 
applied, viz. the making of emetic 
tartar. The public health, and 
even the lives of some patients 
may be considered as at stake 
on this occasion. Instead of having 
a rich bmwn or reddish colour, the 
glass of lead is deep and dull, opposed 
to the light, and sometimes quite 
opaque. Added to muriatic acid, the 
true dissolves with an hepatic smell, 
the spurious turns* the acid yellow, afid 
leaves much sediment; a solution of 
the same also, in distilled vinegar, has 
a sweet taste, togethei with other pro- 
perties of the acetate of lead. Upon 
the vholc, till appearance is not to 
be tnMed, and no specimen should 
be allowed to pass, without a trial 
eithei of the specific gravity, or che- 
mical propei ties. 

The Royal Tire School, Borough 
Road, under Mr. Joseph Lancaster, 
ha, aboye 1000 seholaid, whose edu- 
cation last year did not cost four shil- 
lings per annum each child. The 
fceminaiy for training school- mistresses 
is under the care of his sister. Miss 
Mary Lancaster Heiea recent dis- 
covery in the art of teaching needle- 
work has been made and will soon be 
published. At present it is a pro- 
found secret; but by means of this 
anv girl may teach cithers to woik 
with the same facility as they may he 
taught to read after Mr. L.’s manner. 
Any school of girls, however large, 
mav he supplied with materials at the 
most trifling expence; and one mis- 
tress may superintend the needle work 
with as much case to herself as one 
tnastii* on the new system can teach 
tight .bundled or a thousand boys, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 

A new method of ornamenting glass, 
ad qs to imitate engraving, has been 
<Bscovered, which obviates the tedious 
Universal Mag. Vol.XUL 


and expensive process by grindijig; 
in lieu of this, an additional surface 
or coating of glass is substituted, and 
is by a proper degree of heat incor- 
porated with the vessel, &c. so as to 
produce all the effect hitherto ob- 
tained by means of grinding. The 
inventor has obtaiued a patent for the 
same. 

Ope of the greatest improvements 
of the Gas-light principle is to be 
found at Mr. Gillespie's manufactory. 
By a memoir read before the Philoso- 
phic Society at Glasgow, it appears that 
two iron retorts of a semi-cyiindiical 
form, each capable of containing 
about 1 cwt. of coal, yield at every 
charge, 750 cubifc feet of gas, which 
being washed, to deprive it of any 
dis#giecable smell, is conducted into 
a large cubical plate iron gasometer* 
equal in capacity to 11*20 cubic feet. 
The gas evolved by the regular pro- 
cess of carbonization during the day, 
is here stored up for use. From this 
magazine which floats in a water-cis- 
tern, a mam pip# issues, which after- 
wards bianchcs into innumerable 
ramifications, some of them extending 
^veiai hundred feet under ground, 
theme to emeige, diffusing over ft 
multitude of dpartments, a kind of 
ai tificia! day. Th$ flame, though ex- 
ceedingly bright, is very soft and 
steady, ggnd free from that dazzling 
glaie which has been imputed to the 
argand lamps. The occasional attdid- 
ance of one man only in the gas-house 
is required, to charge the remits, and 
mend the file. On turning a stop- 
cock, any particular flame may be 
kindled, and no trimming dr snuffing 
is acquired, nor are any sparks (brown 
off, as Loin a burning wick; 1$ cubic 
feet of gas yield the saute quantity of 
light, as a moulded candle of six in 
the pound. The contents of the gas- 
ometer are thcrqforeequ^l topOOsudh 
candles. To fill it requires 3 cwt. of 
coals, value Is. 6d. Coal for heating 
the retorts timing the composition is. 
Hence, for ys. Gu., a quality of light* 
is piocurable, (the first expence of 
the apparatus, Sec. excepted)} from 
coal gas for 2s. Gd. which, obtained 
from candles, would cost about 101, 
As a further advantage however, tar* 
&c. Sec. may be obtained frotq the 
condensing pit. 


3 F 
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China. 

A production of nature, alternately 
plant and animal, bears the name of 
Hias Taa Tomchom. This appellation 
implies that, during the summer, the 
plant is a vegetable, but that at the 
approach bf winter it becomes a worm. 
The colour is of a dirty yellow, its 
length about nine inches, and the 
head, body, eyes, legs, and both sides 
of the trunk, are most accurate in 
their form. The medicinal virtues of 
this plant are nearly the same as those 
of Ginseng, though the frequent use 
of it, like this, does not produce in- 
ward bleeding; it fortifies the sto- 
mach, is a grand restorative of de- 
bilitated constitutions. The Chinese 
use it thus; they lake five drams of 
the plant, root and all, with which 
they stuff the craw of a duck and r&ast 
it by a slow fire. The virtue of the 
plant being supposed to be transfused 
into the flesh of the duck, this is eaten 
morning and evening for ten days ; 
but on account of the great rarity of 
the plant, this remedy is seldom used 
except at Pekin. 

France , 

Some steam-engines, of an amazing 
construction are to be seen upon the 
premises of M. Perier, at Chaillot, in- 
tended to replace the ancient machine 
of Marly. One of them will be placed 
at the bottom of the mountain near 
therirer: it will raise the rifcter 150 
feef, and pour it into the first reservoir 
half way up. A subterranean gallery 
will then convey it beneath the tower, 
whence it will be raised to the height 
of the aqueduct by four pumps, placed 
In a well of 300 feet depth, contrived 
In that tower. These machines will 
supply the aqueduct at the height of 
500 feet above the level of the Seine, 
with 1$, 440 hogsheads in $4 hours. 
Tbirf produce is much more consider- 
able than that of the former engine: 
and that prodigious ifcass of pipes and 
machinery for transmitting to the 
putops of the two reservoirs the move- 
ment of the wheels upon the liver 
will disappear. The masonry and 
terrace work will soon be added to this 
machinery. 

The attempts lately made to intro- 
duce the culture of the tea-plant, in 
the island of Corsica, are said to have 
been crowned with complete success 
and will of bourse be productive of 


the most important consequences* 
•China sells yearly 84, 000,000 pounds 
of tea to Europe, and the sums are 
immense' which the Europeans pay 
the Chinese for tbit article. It is 
also observed that Corsica is situated 
nearly in the same latitude as China. 

The importation of corn from 
France into London, during six 
months, has beeasuch as to produce 
the vast sum of one million, three 
hundred and eighty-two thousand, 
three hundred and fifty pounds ster- 
ling. Such a traffic as this must un- 
doubtedly drain England of its specie, 
and pour wealth into the lap of the 
common enemy. But we are told by 
the advocates for artificial scarcity, 
** that we must be content to continue 
it as long as we can, and to exchange 
gold against that which cannot be dis- 
pensed with, the first necessary of 
life;” for this it is insinuated we are 
indebted* to our enemies !!! 

• Germany. 

M. Von Humboldt has recently 
presented to the King of Prussia’s 
cabinet of minerals, the only lump of 
native platina that is known. He ob- 
tained it in 1800, in tile soap manu- 
factories of the town of Taddo, in the 
province of Choco, in South A me-' 
rica. This ingot is of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, and its absolute weight 
is 10,886 grains, and its specific weight 
16,037 grains. 

M. Scetzcu, in his travels through 
Syria, has discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Red Sea, the ruins 
of the ancient city of Dsclierracb, 
probably the Gerasa_of antiquity, con- 
sisting of the remains of several public 
edifices, two amphitheatres, several 
palaces, &c. 

M. Ebel, of Bavaria, has exhibited 
much novelty in a geological work 
which he has recently published, on 
the structure of the Alps, and which 
is said to coincide entirely with M. 
Humboldt. According to these phi. 
losophers, it is not true that granite 
is the nucleus of the surface of the 
earth ; on the contrary, as many 
strata of granite as of any of the other 
integrant substances of mountain* 
are found. These strata of stones in 
the mountains have been formed by 
crystallization in the sea of Chaos, 
and are found in a great measure ia 
the same line from Savoy to Hungary* 
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According to these ideas, the earth 
resembles a prism of crystal, the edges 
of which have been worn away by 
the 9 »« and reflux of the waters, 
without the ruins of these points hav- 
ing entirely filled up the hollows 
made. These ideas are expected to 
lead to important results, though they 
must tend to discourage those who 
still hope to find the solid nucleus of 
the earth. 

Literature, in its revival in the new 
kingdom of Westphalia, seems to be 
of very fair promise. The Univer- 
sities of Halle, Gottingen, Helmstadt, 
Marbourg, and Rinteln, contain in all 
1207 students. There are also 52 
Gymnasia, or classical schools in the 
kingdom, at which 6851 children are 
educated. Besides these there are a 
number of inferior schools, at which 
S6og children are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In each* of 
the two great cities of Magdebourg 
and Brunswick, there are 55 public 


institutions for every branch of edu» 
cation, besides private seminaries* In 
the public schools the hours are so 
arranged that tbe children are gene* 
rally able to work in tbe intervals, in 
these two cities alone, 900 children 
are instructed ip the sciences; and 
upon a moderate computation, there 
is a teacher for every 50 children 
throughout the kingdom* 

Italy. 

M. Morosi, the mechanician of 
Milan, has invented an hydraulic ma- 
chine, by means of which, the work- 
men employed in coining, to give 
motion to the striking engine, are dis- 
pensed with; and this operation, which 
used to be performed by eight men, 
now requires only one boy. 

Piranesi, the antiquary, lately pre- 
sented to the Vice-Hoy of Ifaly, an 
eagle, formerly belonging to one of 
the Roman Regions, dug up some 
time since at Rome* 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 

Ferdinand Von Schill. followiug removed to the queen 9 * 

F ERDINAND Von Schill, the dragoons. He was not pleased with 
youngest of four sons, was born in the petty service in the garrisou, and 
1773, at Sothoff, an estate which then he could not prevail upon himself to 
belonged to his father, and is situated pay such attention to trifles as he saw 
near Rosenberg, in Upper Silesia, nis comrades do. It is well known 
His father, who is still living, and up- that, in the German armies, there 
wards of eighty years of age, was ori- were numbers of officers who con- 
ginally in theAustrian service, which be sidered it the most important duty of 
afterwards exchanged for the Saxon ; a soldier to keep his hair in proper 
and on the taking of the Saxon army at trim, and bis buttons highly polffehed. 
the commencement of the seven years’ Men of this description doubtfully 
war, he raised a corps of partisans shook their heads respecting young 
which executed some important eu- Schill, or even went so far as to deny 
tcrprlzes, and rendered itself par- that he had any military talents* 
ticularly formidable to*the corps of' Some, at the present day, when in- 
Turks, which the Duke of Brunswick formal of his recent exploits, have 
had at that time organized. Oii the been heard to cwelaim, “ Good God! 
breaking out of the wqr respecting who could ever have supposed tbat 
the Bavarian succession, he entered, Schill would become such a man 1 / 9 
In consequence of an invitation to Schill was meauwhilc forming plana 
that purpose, into the Prussian sir- f6r futurity, and his eves active mind 
vice ; but, “from the short duration of panted for opportunities to distinguish 
hostilities, he had no opportunity of himself, especially as the strict sub- 
signalizing himself. ordi nation %hich affords the young 

Young Schill was destined, from officer but little scope for the exertion 
Ikis earliest infancy, for his father’s of superior powers, must have been 
profession, and at the age of six years to him a species of restraint that pre- 
entered the corps of cadet?. In 1789, vented him from following tbe im- 
be was made cornet in Schimmelp- pulse of bis nature; which, however, 
jenning's hussars, and was the year acquired from his very opposition 

8F S 
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increased strength and energy. Giv- 
ing himself up to his own way of 
thinking, he is said to have avoided 
as much as possible the society of his 
comrades, which occasioned disputes 
that always ended in duels. He was 
a principal in 22 of these affairs, in 
live of which he was wounded. 

At the commencement of hostilities 
between France and Prussia in 1 SOfi, 
Schill was sub-lieutenant. On the 
disastrous 14 th of October, he was 
stationed with a picquot at Eckarts- 
berg. Here he was surrounded by 
the enemy, and summoned to surren- 
der, which he refused. The Freni h 
rushed upon him from all sides, and 
be received so seveie a w'ound on his 
bead as to deprive him of sense. He 
must infallibly have been killed, had 
not his horse saved him bv springing 
aside. Jilis comrades afterwards found 
bim without signs of life upon the 
ground; they took c^fe of him, 
bound up His wounds, and in this 
state conveyed him to Magdeburg. 
In this helpless situation he was re- 
ceived by M. Berr, teacher of the 
French language, who, with his wife, 
nursed him with the utmost philan- 
thropy. He b a d made no great pro- 
gress in his recovei y, when he learned 
that Magdeburg was ftfi the point of 
surrendei ing to the enemy. Nothing 
was now capable of detaining him in 
thafa'city; regardless of his wounds, 
and faithful to his soveieign, even to 
death Itself, he hastened to Colberg, 
where he arrived in the most violent 
fever. 

No sooner had be recovered than 
be manifested the most ardent desire 
to be actively employed in the sei vice 
of his country. Before this w ish w>as 
gratified, he had great obstacles to 
surmount - obstacles throw n ua his 
way by envy, mistrust, and me™ jea- 
lousy. He nioposetl'to make excur- 
sions about the fortress; but the nurn- 

S ier of men placed at his disposal was 
o small as to indicate a wish to get 
rid of, iathdl than to support him. 
Me, nevertheless, took several military 
chests and magazines, wh^ch were in 
the neighbouring towns, and by his 
stratagems kept off the enemy for a 
considerable time from the fortress. 

An affair^ which he had at Gulzow, 
a small place situated to the south of 
Kamin, near the Frische Half, with a 


Ar superior number, of the enemy, 
was particularly brilliant. He was itS 
hopes of surprizing the French, but 
his approach had beep betrayed. On 
his arrival in the night before Guizot 
he found sixty men belonging to the 
troops of Baden drawn up with artil- 
Jery to receive him. Schill had no 
more than ten foot soldiers, and six 
cuirassiers. The former he posted in 
the church-yard in order of battle, 
and with the lattei he galloped to the 
opposite side of the town, in which 
were sixty of the enemy’s horse, totally 
unprepared for an attack, and conse- 
quently in great disorder. Schill 
boldly charged them, and at the first 
onset was fortunate enough to kill 
their commander. With a voice of 
thunder be then ciied out, “ Cossack#, 
push on !” and to this picsence of 
mind alone was indebted for the vic- 
tory. The enemy’s cavalry having 
lost their leader, and conceiving that 
a much stronger corps was advancing 
against them, fled with precipitation^ 
and Schill thus gained time to drive 
out the ififantry likewise, and to ren- 
der his victoiy complete. People 
could scai cely believ e their eyes, when 
they saw r him return with his little 
corps, bringing thirty-three prisoners 
whom he had taken at Gulzow. 

This achievement procured the va- 
liant Schiil the favour of his sove- 
ieign in a high degree. He rewarded 
him with the Order of Mei it, which 
never mote deservedly decoulcd the 
breast of a soldier. 

Schill continued to collect the 
horses, cattle, and arms ftoui the en- 
virons of Colberg, and to convey them 
into the forties#; to elude the vig’ lance 
of the enemy, to cut off tus convoys, 
to take his military chests, and to 
harraSsS him *in every possible way. 
His name became feared and respect- 
ed by the troops of France, and of the 
Rhenish confederacy. Numerous de- 
tachments were sent out to take him, 
but he contrived matters so well tha$ 
all their endeavours proved ineiTec- 
tual. 

The success which attended all his 
enterprizes, the talents which lie dis- 
played on every occasion, the mark* 
of respect that weie shewn him by the 
king, at length procured hi hi greater 
consideration at Colberg. His advice 
was asked, and he was entrusted with 
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more important commands. Flatter- 4 iead. Schill gave himself little con- 
ing as this must have been to him, he cern about the menaces of the Frenefy 
atill wished to be at the head of a Emperor, on whose head he in hit 
corps of his own, that he might no turn set a price, and to show him how* 
longer be obliged to receive ordeis low he valued him, he offered but 4 
from men who were incapable of en- very Miiali sum. Bonaparte, who was 
tering into his ideas, but be more at li- very fond of bis horses, sent to de- 
berty to follow the impulses of his own mand them of Schill, piomHing U » 
genius. But if he would lead a Corps, pay him what they weiy woith. If<? 
it was necessary he should first raise sent a letter to him on the subject* 
one. Schill was not a man to be tie- addressed uu Capitainc ties Brigand f, 
terred bv difficulties and impediments; Schill. The latter replied, that he 
scai cely had he formed the idea before was willing to send him back his 
be seriously set about putting it in horves, if he would replace on the 
execution. Fortune favoured him' as Brandcnbeig gate at Beilin, the tii- 
tisual in this undertaking: having umphal car of which he had tubbed 
one night surprised the town of Mas- it; but as to money, be bad no orca- 
iow, iu Pomerania, he theic made sion for any as he should always find, 
prisoners three colonels and s.Ane*$nl- sufficient in the military chests of the 
diers, and took a military chest, con- French a«rnv, whigji he was sine of 
taming ten thousand crov taking. 'This letter to Bonapaite he 

This booty, having previously ob- addressed as follows' An Colonel dc 
tained the sanction of his sovereign, tons les Brigands, man honorable frerc* 
he employed in executing his fa- Napoleon. 

vouritc design. The dispersion of Bonaparte, who was grown a great 
the greatest part of the Prussian army, epicnie, was continually sending out 
in consequence of which, many of the couriers to buy up whatever was 
soldiers were wandering about with- most rare and delicate for table. Schill 
out subsistence, and the general dis- found means to intercept these pio- 
tiess occasioned by the war, procuicd visions, and took the gi cater pleasure 
him plenty of followers: at .1 the idea in regaling himself with them, on 
of serving under Schill, whose name account of the disappointment. winch 
was not pronounced but with admira- Bonaparte would tAq encnce. 
lion, was equally flattering to a pa- In February 1807 ,, the king pro- 
triotic and military spirit. Schill moted Schill to the rank of captain, 
devoted his whole attention to the In the April following, he repaired to 
organization of this corps, which was Swedish Pomerania, to prepare the 
alike distinguished for courage *and way for a corps of Prussians under 
intrepidity in danger, perseverance Blucher, which had landed at Stral- 
under difficulties, and implicit obe- sund, sttul wa> joined by part of Schill's 
dience to their leader, resulting Irom cavalry. Meanwhile the peace con- 
love to his person and respect for his eluded at Tilsit frustrated the object 
merits, (lis exploits with the'? brave of this expedition. On his return, 
fellows have excited universal as to- Schill was appointed major: and as a 
nishment. He hung Upon the 1 ear of mark of public gratitude, bis corps, 
the French army, which he harassed which was not disbanded, was per- 
incessantly. lie took a park of ai til- mitted to bear his name, as well aa 
lery of 40 pieces of cannon, and up- that of the profince in which it was 
wards of 20,000 muskets, set 9,000 stationed. It is impossible to describe 
Russians at liberty, and made Marshal the enthusiasm with which the hero, 
Victor prisoner. For the latter, whose modesty was equalled only by 
Prince Augustus, at that time a pii- his merits, was received at Berlin, 
toner of war in France, was exchanged, whither he proceeded with the gar- 
and thus enabled to return to the rison of Coiberg on the depasture of 
bosom of his family. the French. The inhabitants of the 

Schill I fkev’h>e took from Bonaparte metropolis vied with each other itt, 
Seven fine Arabian horses, presented paying him a public tribute of esteem 
to him by the Grand Seigmor. En- anil adroit ation. 
raged at this loss, Bonaparte set a On the conclusion of the peace, the 
^riceof 100 Napoleons d'or onSchilTs king of Prussia funned out of ScbiU'e 
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cavalry the second regiment of Bran- 
denburg hussars, which was placed in 
garrison at Berlin. Here the major 
remained till the commenct*mcnt of 
the late campaign against Austria, 
which again opened a field for the 
display of his extraordinary talents. 
We know not the precise nature of 
the object which he had in view in 
his subsequent operations, nor how 
far his conduct was sanctioned by 
his sovereign; but from what he 
actually accomplished, there seems 
little doubt that, had fortune spared 
bis life, the north of Germany might, 
by his spin ted example, have been 
encouraged to throw off the French 
yoke, and the whole continent might 
at this moment have exhibited a 
very different aspect from what it at 
present wears. 

Under the pretext of exercising his 
men, Schill left Be* lin with 450 of i is 
hussars on the 2fcth of April, 1809 
After the usual evolutions, lie thus 
addressed them “ Fel low soldiers, 
we are already bn oui march to avenge 
our good king, his allies, our country, 
and everyone of ns, for the cruelties 
of the Fiench. There is not an indi- 
vidual among our number but what is 
ready to sacrifice hjs life for the good 
cause. 1 * The soldiers agreed to follow 
their commander, who, commencing 
hostilities as soon as he had passed the 
Prussian frontiers, took four officers, 
350 soldiers, four pieces of cannon, 
and two pair of colours, and killed 
with his own hand the French general, 
Vautier. Nine officers and (300 men 
were left on the field of battle. Schill, 
on his side, lost six of his bravest offi- 
cers, and 100 men. This action was 
fought atTodendorf, near Magdeburg, 
on the opposite bank of the Elbe, 

A body of 500 men, both cavalry 
ana infantry, secretly followed him 
from Berlin. ^With this reinforce- 
ment Ife made himself master of the 
little fortress of Domitz, in Mecklen- 
burg, took 300 prisoners at Damgar- 
ten, on thte frontiers of Swedish Po- 
merania, and killed 120 more. He put 
in requisition a M the funds belonging 
to Jerome Bonaparte, and advanced 
with such rapidity to Stralsund as to 
surprise that important place. On tak- 
ing that city, he cut to pfeces a French 
colonel, several officers, and 80 men 
for firing on him and bis troops after 


they bad surrendered it discretion. 
At Stralsund he found 450 pieces of 
cannon, and 2700 quintals of powder i 
and being thus supplied with ammu- 
nition, he immediately set 2000 pea- 
sants to work at the fortifications of 
the town. 

A considerable force of Dutch and 
Danish troops was meanwhile advanc- 
ing to regain Stralsund. SchilPs 
corps now amounted to 3200 men, in- 
cluding 1500 Pomeranian militia, 
who Had been compelled to join it. 
The combined Dutch and Danes, 
amounting to 10,000 infantry and 
1000 cavalry, with SO pieces of can- 
non, were commanded by Gcneial 
Gratiei* who had under him the 
Danish General, Ewald. The Danes 
ai rived by water under the British 
flag, which deceived the major, who, 
having fccnt one of his officii s to He- 
ligoland, whence he had not yet re- 
turned, mistook them for British 
ti oops. On the 31st of May, -the 
enemy advanced to the assault. 
Twice did the Dutcji appear at the gate 
of Tjriebsee, and twice at the hmper 
gate, with bayonets fixed in order to 
force them. They at length accom- 
plished their purpose, with the loss of a 
gieat number of men, and Schill 
killed six with his own hand. As 
soon as the ' n?my entered the town, 
a general massacre commenced; it 
continued u nr hours, when the major 
wasfrhot through the head bv a Dutch 
soldier. The gate of Franked was 
stiil occupied by his men. Gcneial 
Graticn ordeicd the massacre to cease, 
and it was agiecd, that if two of Schill’s 
officers, Captain Kochowand another, 
should satisfy themselves icspecting 
the death of their leader, the remain- 
der of his Corps should retire into 
Prussia. The major’s body having 
been shewn to these officers, they 
fulfilled their agreement the same 
night, and retired with their arms 
and baggage. The head of the hero 
being previously cut off to be sent to 
Jerome Bonaparte, his corps was in- 
terred in the night of the first of 
June. 

In this desperate conflict the enemy 
lost the general of division, Carteret, 
Colonels Barneburgh and Cisier, be- 
sides 18 other officers, and800 met\ 
killed; and.lt officers, andfiOOmeq 
wounded. SchilL’s corps lost its bravo 
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commander, six officers, and 400 men to bestow the preferments held by 
kilted ; five officers, and 300 mens Dr. Law upon a gentleman to whose 
wounded; and 11 officers, and 500 exertions the Duke was principally 
men taken prisoners. These 1 1 officers indebted for his ultimate success if 
and a great number of privates were the celebrated trial between him ana 
shot by the orders of Bonaparte. Sir Janies Lowther. From this sea 
Capt.Rochow and several of SchfU's Dr. Law was removed successively to 
officers, who survived and escaped, those of Killaia and Elphin, the last 
are now in the British service. of which he retained till the time of 

— his decease. The following anecdote 

Thf. late Bishop of Elpiiin. deserves to be recorded in letters of 
*T"%R. John Law, brother to Lord gold, as furnishing a distinguished in* 
Ellenborough, was born atGrcy- stance of Christian charity — Wheu 
stoke in Cumberland, in 1745. His he took possession of the see of Kil* 
father. Dr. Edmund Law, Bishop of lala, and learned that almost the 
Carlisle, was at that time rector of whole of (he population were Roinaq 
the parish, to which he had been Catholics, he used these expression* 
presented by the University of Cam- “That as it was a hopeless task to 
bridge, in .1737. At an early age make them Protestants, it would an- 
John Law was sent on the foundation swer every deniable purpose to make 
to the Charter -house, from whence, them pood Catholics and with this 
in 1762, he removed to Christ’s Col- view he got printed at his own ex- 
legc, Cambridge, where he was emi- pense, and distributed gratis through- 
ncntly distinguished by his superior out the diocese, a new edition of the 
abilities and uncommon application works of the Rev. J. Gother, which 
to his studies: as a proof of which, his breathe the piety, and in plain and 
name appeared second on the list of humble language, inculcate the mora- 
wranglers at his examination for his lity of the Bible. The Bishop of 
bachelor's degree; and shortly after he Elphin has been recorded as “a man 
obtained the first of the Chancellor’s of great variety of knowledge, uncom* 
medals. These honourable exertions mon genius, and sincere religion/* 
were rewarded with the first vacant In respect to his literary character 
fellowship his college was enabled 10 we are not aware that any production 
offer him, and he soon became tutor avowed by himself his been given to the 
in conjunction with Drs. Shepherd public; vet it has been supposed that 
and Paley. lie had a considerable share in the com- 

After a residence of eleven years in position of the “ Moral and Political 
the Uni versity, ))r.^Law, in 177S, Philosophy” of his friend Dr. Paley, 
received from his father, the Vicarage and we believe the Chapter on rever- 
of Wark worth, in Northumberland, cueing the Deity has been generally 
and a prebendal-stall in Carlisle, asciibed to him. Dr. Law’s chief 
where he married Miss Wallace, sister studv, however, was always under- 
of the banister of that name. In 1777, stood to be the acience of the mathe- 
he was made Archdeacon of the matics, to which at an eailyagehe 
diocese, and in 1782, was jemoved displayed gieat preference, and cer- 
to the Bishoprick of Clonfert, in tainly made a very considerable pro- 
Ireland. It has been reported that gress, although few men possessed 
this promotion was most unexpectedly a more refined taste for polite litera- 
offered to him by the late Duke of ture, or had m&de ‘more extensive 
Portland, when that nobleman was acquisitions in every branch ofrgene- 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in order ral knowledge. » 

miscellanea, facetious and eccentric. 

A DISSENTING minister, who master chimney-sweeper came to be 
kept a large house, and was very paid, when the footman, who let him 
regular in his devotions, bad one in, told him it was his master’s positive 
morning called all thy family to pray- orders, that every person coming to 
efi in Ss study. One of the cliiin- his house in prayer-time, should join 
ne}s having been lately swept, the jp the devotion; the man complied, 
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And a hassock was laid for him to kneel ( 
upon. 

The Doctor cast a side glance at 
liim from his armed chair against which 
hr was kneeling, and continuing his 

t rraver, introduced some pious evacu- 
ations for the j)oor chimney-sweeper; 
44 that it might please the Almighty 
to preserve him from accidents that 
too fiequently happen in his danger- 
ous business, and keep not only 
his life, but all his limbs, safe and 
sound.” Prayers being ended, l\lr. 
Sweep walked gravely up the room 
to the Doctor, made his best bow, and 
said, — “ Thatlk you. Sir, for your 
kind prayer on my behalf; but you 
had no business to tell the Almighty that 
J am a chimney - sweeper'* 

Another of the sable train, a little 
boy, being employed in the house of 
an artist, and having been wonderfully 
struck by the sight of a number of 
models, drawings, natural curiosities, 
antiquities, &c. which he had bee;i 
shewn, on being further indulged 
with a sight of a case, containing 
some beautiful enamel pictures, 
41 Who did these?” cried the hoy, in 
a kind of mental ecstacy. “These,” 
said the artist, “ were painted by my- 
self.” — “ By yourself!" returned the 
boy, “Yes.” — “ W T ell,” continued 
the sweep, “I always thought my 
business a very hard one, but the hoi d 
hetbe mercy upon you." 

German Obstinacy . 

A nobleman heie, (whose authority 
over his vassals was great, that he m^y 
make any one of them at his pleasure 
a Soldier,) wished to introduce some 
changes in the agricultural arrange- 
ments "of his estate. Among other 
things, he directed that the plough- 
man should go out with his oxeu at 
live, instead of eight o’clock in the 
morning. The fellow gravely replied, 
that the order could not be obeyed; 
tor, by the received custom of the 
country, itf) lords could ^commence 
work before eight. As my friend did 
not quite understand this kind of lo- 
gic, and was unwilling that the privi- 
leges of his rank should deprive Jii in 
of the labour of his cattle, he insisted 
that his injunctions should he at- 
tended to. The ploughman wa9 inex? 
orabk. He was dismissed ; and an# 


ther appointed in his stead. The 
second was as obstinate as the first. 
My friend changed again, and again ; 
and no less than twenty different ser- 
vants succeeded each other in the 
same situation, before he found one 
who would comply with bis orders. 
At last, on condition of receiving 
double wages, the twenty-first agreed 
to take out the oxen at the plebeian 
hour of five; hut after doing so for 
three days, hq came to his master, and 
requested to be relieved from his en- 
gagement, or instantly dismissed; 
“ for,” added he, “ I am made miser- 
able; I cannot endure the life 1 lead: 

I am avoided by all my friends in the 
village; nobody will speak to me, for 
having violated the customs of the 

country.” in short, Count found 

it useless to persevere, and was obliged 
to give up all the plans he had formed 
for the improvement of his estate. 
The same gentleman assured me, that 
even in his own castle in the country, 
he is the slave of several usages, which 
it is out of his power to alter. On every 
private estate there are officers, cor- 
responding with those of the empire; 
he has therefore his chancellor, his 
counsellors, his alm< ner, &v. some of 
these have a right to dine with the, 
lord; others belong to the second 
table; others to the third, &e. In 
short he is obliged to keep several 
tables; on each there is a regulated 
number of dishes, the quality of which 
is also establisl&d, and the alteration 
of any one would he considered as a 
violation of positive light. 

Niehbtir, speaking of the opinions 
which the Arabs entertain of Euro- 
pean music, says, “ We played some 
solemn tunes, which are more to the 
taste of the Orientals than our gayer 
music. One of the principals seemed 
to he pleased, and offered each of us 
half-a-crown at parting. The Arabs 
refuse no present, however small, 
and he wa- not a little surprised when 
we declined accepting his money,; 
especially as he could not conceive 
what inducement any person could 
have to learn music, if not to gain by 
it.** 

Modest comparison between^ London 
arid Paris ; by the Editor of the 
LAbcitlc Du Word, printed at Alton*, 
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Ocf.O» 1009.—Iii comparison, London Paris every one can wear with im* 
been classed with Sparta, and punity the richest diamond rings, and 
Pans with Athens *, let ns see on what carry gold in his. pocket, 
account. It is because the French In Piris, the portraits of their So* 
resemble the Athenians in the ami- vei eign and of high military and naval 
ableness and sprightliness of their characters are only exposed in public 
manners, and are fond of novelty and to be admired : whilst in London^ the 
pleasure; whilst the English resemble most august personages are carica* 
the ancient Spartans in the dullness, tured and held up to ridicule, 
savageness, antf obstinancy of their In London nothing is thought of 
manners, in their melancholy thoughts but the safety of the foot passengers, 
and ambitious speculations. and every street has its paths and 

It seems there is another just com- boundary to protect you from the 
parison to be made; that is between carriages. The pedestrians of London 
the French and the Romans, and the may be truly called the proprietors of 
English and Carthaginians. The all the streets and public ways, fn 
French as warriors and politicians Paris, the streets are scarcely occupied 
have indeed supplanted the Romans, but by carriages. It is the coaches, cha* 
and like them, not only do but ought riots, cabriolets, &c. which have the 
to govern Europe, whilst the English use and benefit of the streets: the foot 
pretend like the Carthaginians to have passengers there are only en sufferance* 
the dominion of the seas, and the London is always dark and dirty, 
universal command of commerce. • has very few musicians, theatres or 
But setting these momentous ques- public spectacles; Paris is always gay, 
lions aside, we will speak only of some more from the vivacity of its inhabit* 
of the characteristics of the two capi- ants than the serenity of the season; 
tals of Paris and London. it is remarkable also for the number 

In Paris you are mostly occupied in of its strolling musicians , ballad- singers* 
pleasure and society; in London in public -houses, and numerous spectacles* 
seeking preferment, and in political The English mostly dineat taverns, 
discussion. Strangers who make en- and in order to have good fare, will 
quiry in the streets of London are often spend their last shilling; whilst 
almost always insulted by the rascally a Frenchman will dine upon a walk in 
people; in Paris the reception is dir- the Pres St. Gervais , dance upon tha 
ferent, your enquiries are not only Tivoli , laugh at one of the spectacles* 
propei ly answered, but in the most and thus be amused the whole day at 
polite manner. You cannot appear in the trifling expence of three shillings, 
the streets of London but in the fa- The English ladies leave the dinner 
shion of the country; in Paris, you table at the desert. It is at the desert 
dress as you like, without any one tak* that the French ladies are the most 
ing the least notice of you. agreeable company ; and nothing it 

in London no person ever wears so common as ftp see the Englishman 
ornaments of gold’ or jewellery, not drunk in the .evening. A Fienchmum 
through a simplicity of character, but once drunk would for ever afterwards 
from the fear of being robbed: at be excluded from good company 111 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

T HE confinement of Sir Francis county of Middlesex p,xt mef, n| 
Burdett has been attended with it was followed by the city of London, 
those circumstances, which every the towns of Reading aqd Berwick, . 
body expected, except those who city of Canterbury, towns of Notthig* 
planned this extraordinary and impo- ham, Hull,Liverpool,’ add city ofWor* 
litic measure. Meetings have been cester; and many other parts in Eng* 
held in various places to express the land are preparing petitions. In ail of 
sense of the people on such proceed- them is contained an earnest request 
logs. We have already noticed that fora Reform in Parliament : the Of* 
of the city of Westminster ; Caermar- cessity of which measure is evi<ta|t to ' 
then in Wales was the next place, the least attentive observer of onf 
and there resolutions were passed, and history. Among the opponents qf It, 
an address voted to Sir Francis. The either in or out of the Home, fOfJr 
Universal Mao. Vol. XIII. SO 
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few are to be found, to whom may not 
be attributed either some sinister mo- 
tive, or some prejudice arising from 
connections profiting by the present 
system. As long indeed as this sys- 
tem lasts, the number of placemen 
and pensioners in the House, or the 
expectants of the good things of ad- 
ministration must be so great, that 
the voice of the people must be 
weak: the real representatives bear 
so small proportion to those, who 
either purchase their places, or are at 
the beck of a / powerful patron, that all 
the fine encomiums on our constitu- 
tion are evidently built on a theory, 
which is far from being’ completely 
realised. 

The Middlesex meeting was held at 
Hackney, the requisition for it being 
signed by a vast body of freehold- 
ers. The Sheriffs presided, and the 
chief speakers weie Mr. Hare Towns- 
end, Major Cartwright,, Mr. Byng, 
the member, and Mr. Draper, a clergy- 
man, who very aptly brought in that 
much abused text of scripture. Ho- 
nour the King, by reminding the 
meeting, that it was preceded by an 
equally important precept. Honour 
all Men. Mr. Mcllish, the other 
member for the co'unty, was present. 
Several important resolutions were 
passed, with an address to Sir F. Bur- 
dett, and a petition to the House of 
Commons. The address was full of 
affection and grateful sentiments, and 
the petition was drawn up with that 
spirit, which the occasion required. 
It was voted to be presented by the 
members, and Mr. Byng promised 
bis support, but Mr.Meilish refused it, 
and of course received great censure. 
" The address was presented a few 
days after to Sir F. Biirdett, by the 
Sheriff and Mr. Byng, and Sir F. 
returned a dignified .and appropriate 
answer, whiclrwas printed, and much 
circulated. Tne Sheriff on this oc- 
casion went in the state coach. The 
petition infct with a different recep- 
tion, A demur was made to it on 
the night it was presented, and several 
members found fault with the lan- 
guage, as not sufficiently humble and 
respectful, and the debate was ad- 
journed to the next night, when it 
was thrown under the table by a con- 
siderable majority. Another game 
was pla|gd by Mr. Hellish and a Mr. 


Thirl wall at the Freemason's Tavern. 
Thither a number of freeholders was 
convened to gn a counter address, 
which was to operate against the 
sense of the county, declared at the 
county meeting. Of course all the 
strength of these counter gentleman 
was mustered : but as in their private 
letters they bad mentioned the wish, 
that each man should oring as many 
of his friends as he could rely on, and 
some of these letters fell into the hands 
of those who agreed with the county 
petition, the Tavern was filled, and it 
soon appeared, that the secret gentle- 
men were in a minority. It w*as in 
vain for Mr. Mellish and his reverend 
friend to move their quarters. They 
were pursued from room to room, and 
a scene of confusion followed, such 
as naturally might be expected from 
so ill-advised a measure. The meet- 
ing broke up to the complete mortifi- 
cation of the pretended loyal addres- 
sers; some of whom diew up an ad- 
dress, which by the usual arts was 
forced upon the freeholders within 
the vortex of the corrupt system, but 
very few signatures were procured in 
proportion to the number of freehold- 
ers in the county. 

The meeting of the livery of Lon- 
don was very numerous, and the busi- 
ness ably introduced by Mr. Favell, 
who stated the want of icason in the 
House of Commons by an apt allusion 
to the fable of the countryman and 
Jupiter, when the latter pressed by 
the answers took up his thunder, in- 
stead of making a reply. So the 
House of Commons, not being able 
to controvert the arguments of Sir 
Francis, had shewn their power only 
by sending him to the Tower. The de- 
fects in the House bf Commons were 
clearly pointed out: the steps taken 
to correct them enumerated, and the 
people of England were called upon 
to rally round the standard of parlia- 
mentary reform. He was seconded 
by Mr. Waithman, who reprobated 
tne refusal of the House of Commons 
to punish two ministers of the. crown 
for trafficking in seats in parliament, 
and the acquittal from all blame of 
the ministers on the foolish and 
wicked expedition to Walcheren, 
and he accused it of neglect in pu- 
nishing abuses from Lord Melville 
down to Mr. Villieri and Hunt, Mr* 
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Thompson observed on the language 
of a borough-monger, who had t«e 
impudence to say, that a party had 
been rising in the country which must 
be crushed, that all the borough- 
mongers together could not crush the 
spirit of the people of England. He 
placed as little confidence in the ex- 
party as in the ins, and recommended 
assemblies in all the wards and pa~ 
rishes. The subject ought to be talk- 
ed of in their walks, and in their 
hotftes, and they ought uever to relax 
In their efforts till they had obtained 
a reform in the representation. The 
resolutions were then passed almost 
unanimously, and the thanks to Sir 
Francis Burdett, with the loudest ac- 
clamations of applause. 

A petition to Parliament was then 
voted with the same approbation as 
the resolutions, and it was introduced, 
'with great spit it, by Mr. Quin, who 
observed, that as the House had re- 
jected the Middlesex petition, great 
pains had been taken with this to dress 
it out in such a shape as might suit 
the fancy of the honourable House, 
and give it a sort of Corinthian grace. 
It was then oulered to be presented 
bv the representatives, of whom Mr. 
Alderman Cooinbe was the only one 
who promised to give it his support, 
and the others received the strongest 
marks of disapprobation. The sheriff 
then stated, that he had waited upon 
Sir Francis Buidett, with the Middle- 
sex addi ess, in his cariiageof state, 
and declared his intentions of acting 
in the same manner with the city ad- 
dress, upon which he received un- 
bounded applause. 

In consequence of this detei initia- 
tion of the sheriff, he was, on a subse- 
quent day, accompanied by a large 
body of the livery, iu their gowns, “to 
the Tower, and an immense multi- 
tude, rending the air with shouts, at- 
tended them. The Earl of Moira, 
governor of the Tower, received them 
at the gate, having previously apolo- 
ized to the sheriff, for requesting 
im to alight at the barrier, as the 
great concourse of people rendered it 
improper that the barrier should be 
opened. The earl himself conducted 
the sheriff and his company to the 
parade before the lodgings of Sir F. 
Burdett, who advanced to meet him ; 
and a circle being formed wound him, 


he was addressed by the sheriff, a ltd 
returned a most dignified antwef, 
which was received with the utmost 
approbation of the circle. He then 
entered into familiar conversation; 
after which the company was con- 
ducted, with the same ceremony as 
before, to the barrier, and they re- 
turned to the Guildhall. The horses 
of the sheriff, Mr. Favell, and Mr. 
Waithman, were taken out, and every 
thing was done on, the part of the peo- 
ple to testify their approbation of the 
conduct of the livery. 

The petition to the Commons shar- 
ed the same fate as that from Middle- 
sex, and the most opprobrious lan- 
guage, that could be devised, was cast 
upon the petitioners. Indeed, it could 
scarcely have been imagined, that 
such language would be permitted, 
but the disgrace of utteiing it falls 
on the speaker, not on those that were 
slandered. Many persons iu the city, 
who had not attended the Common 
Hall, also thought proper to shew theif 
resentment in a very extraordinary 
way, for they called a private meeting 
of the liverymen at a tavern, to censure 
the acts of the city; but they were 
baffled in their first attempt, as so 
great a body assembled, that the ma- 
joiity, and a very great majority, was 
in favour of w^iat had been done at 
the Common Hall. The movers pf 
this surreptitious mode of discovcung 
the sentiments of the city ware not 
cast down by this defeat, but drew up 
an address to their fellow citizens, in 
which they declare their dissent to 
the resolutions of the Common Hall, 
talk of attempts to vilify the legisla- 
tor, of the necessity of the interposi- 
tion of the military, and call those of 
a different opinion factious. Yet 
amidst their viridence and most unbe- 
coming language, the necessity of re- 
form creeps out; for they ask for the 
“ adoption olf such moderate systems 
of reform as may be requisite from the 
progress of time, and as may be con- 
sistent with the principles of the con- 
stitution, and the la#s of the land.’* 
This address was signed by upwards 
of a thousand persons, whose names, 
it is said, will be re-published, with 
remarks on their connection with ad- 
ministration, the Bank, the East indie 
Company# and those powerful indivi- 
duals who are connected with admini* 
*G* 
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itration, by places, pensions, or job*. 
The influence, exercised an these sig- 
Mtores, is very striking, end will un- 
fivel a system, which shews how en- 
tangled men are in their votes, and 
Bow much the independence of a ci- 
tizen is injured by the claims that 
powerful individuals think they have 
an him for his vote. Indeed, this 
country boasts of its freedom ; but 
when we consider how very mate* 
rially many men are injured by the 
exercise of it, other nations will have 
less reason to envy us. 

The language in the House of Com- 
mons, and the language of these ad- 
dresses, naturally excited no small de- 
gree of ferment in the city. Meetings 
were holden in various wards, m 
which resolutions were entered into; 
and from which deputations were sent 
with addresses to Sir Francis Burdett. 
A requisition was soon signed for a 
Common Hall, which was readily 
granted by the Lord Mayor ; and here 
the triumph of the city over the fac- 
tion that formed the London Tavern 
address, was complete. It was resolv- 
ed almost unanimously, that this ad- 
dress contained false assertions, origi- 
nating with individuals who derive 
influence and emolument from the 
heavy burdens of the people ; that in 
it appear the signatories of contractors, 
commissioners and collectors of taxes, 
of placemen and place-hunters, with 
along list of their agents and clerks, 
of their dependants, emissaries, and 
sninions^that power,influence,threats, 
and delusions have been employed, to 
prevail upon many to concur in it j— 
that the address carries within it its 
own refutation, consisting only of 
allegations unsubstantiated, and of 
calumnies which the pi oj>agators knew 
to be groundless. The resolutions on 
this subject being gone through, others 
were passed on the privileges now 
claimed by theHouseofComvnons,and 
it wasagieed, that notwithstanding the 
rejection of their former petition, the 
livery should give the House every 
opportunity of redressing the griev- 
ances of the people, and another pe- 
tition was unanimously voted. At 
this meeting Mr. Kemble and Mr. 
Dixon, the great champions of the 
LondonTavern addressors.were heard, 
but they could put in little more than 
their claims to independence, for 


which they obtained no credit. But 
tne meeting completely falsified the 
assertions of their opponents. The 
utmost care was taken to prevent any 
but liverymen from appearing, and 
we may be assured that it was effec- 
tual, as Mr. Dixon interested himself 
in keeping out improper persons. 

The petition to the House of Com- 
mons complained, with great dignity, 
of the rejection of the former petition, 
renewed the request for the release of' 
Mr. Gale Jones and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, states the enormities of Lord 
Casticreagh and Mr. Perceval, and re- 
jects, with indignation, the assump- 
tion, that corruption is necessary. u If 
it be said, that corrupt influence is ne- 
cessary to the government, we answer, 
that it would be the worst of libels upon 
the constitution ; and, if true, English- 
men ought to cease to venerate that 
constitution which requires corruption 
for its support.” It concludes, after 
the enumeration of various grievances, 
with beseeching the House to apply 
the only remedy for those alarming 
evils, by a speedy and effectual reform 
of the representation of the people. 

This is the prayer also of the peti- 
tions from other places, and in all of 
them the cases of Lord Castleieagli 
and Mr. Perceval are particularly 
mentioned. The petition from Can- 
terbury occasioned no small merri- 
ment in the House (in which a laugh 
is much easier raised than an attempt 
to correct abuses) at the surprise ex- 
pressed by the city, that Sir Francis 
Burdett should be confined in the 
Tower, and Mr. Perceval should be at 
large in the House, and take so active 
a part in rejecting petitions, coupling 
his name with a crime of a most 
odious nature, from which, according 
to the petitions, he ought either to 
have been relieved, or to receive the 
severest censure of the House. Now 
we really see no cause of merriment 
in this expression, but occasion of the 
greatest regret and concern; at we 
look upon the charge brought against 
Mr. Perceval, however trifling it may 
appear to the House of Commons, to 
be one which involves his character 
too deeply to be passed over with 
mirth. He is charged with a crime of 
the most odious nature; and whatf 
honourable man is there who can beat 
to have Im name to branded. In the 
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same petition we remarked a senti- 
ment, which deserves to be impressed 
on all, whatever may be the opinions 
they have formed on the questions 
now agitating the House and the 
country. We are fully convinced, 
say the citiaens of Canterbury, that if 
any body of men is permitted to be 
prosecutor, judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner, in its own cause, there is not 
sufficient virtue in man to prevent 
that body from becoming arbitrary, 
oppressive, cruel, and tyrannical. 

Among the subscribers to the Liver- 
pool petition appeared the names 
of Mr. Roscoe and Mr. Shepherd. 
The former distinguished by his Life 
of Lorenzo de Medicis, the latter by 
his intimate acquaintance with the 
early restorers of learning in his life of 
Poggi. Indeed, we may observe, that in 
general men of literature and science, 
unless they are evidently biassed by 
party views, are, in this question, on the 
side of the people. The great stream of* 
writing has flowed in the same direc- 
tion. Two persons, however, have dis- 
tinguished themselves on the contrary 
side, Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Wynne; 
but they seem either to confound the 
House of Commons with the legisla- 
ture, or to rest upon precedents, which 
cannot alter the question. 2t is as 
with indulgences m the time of Lu- 
ther ; there were precedents in abun- 
dance for this abuse, but it fell to the 
ground when vigorously attacked ; 
and we have no doubt that the power, 
claimed by the House, will share the 
same fate; and posterity will record, 
with gratitude, tne name of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, as the great preserver of 
his country from arbitrary power. 

While the country is thus active in 
declaring its sentiments, Sir Francis 
is pursuing the steady purpose which 
the law points out. He has served 
notices on the Speaker and the Ser- 
jeant of the House of Commons, and 
Lord Moira ; and the House was put 
into some difficulties dn the former 
notices, which were not relieved by 
the letter from Lord Moira, assuring 
it, that he should take the defence of 
his own conduct upon himself. At 
one time the House resolved to be 
upon the high rope, and several of its 
members talked of committing the so- 
licitors, who had dared, or should 
dare to serve notices upon their offi- 
cers. However the prudence of wiser 


heads prevailed, and a committee mi 
appointed to examine precedents up- 
on this important question. The re* 
suit of the whole was, that the Speaker 
should plead himself, and he has to* 
cordingly entered into the lists, and 
the copy of the rule of the Court of 
Kings Bench shews, that the public 
has already gained a point in tbi« 
affair. It is ordered, that the defen- 
dant(namely, Mr.Abbot, the Speaker) 
have leave to plead several matters, to 
wit, not guilty upon the whole decla- 
ration, and for further plea, to break- 
ing and entering the plaintiff's mes- 
suage, a justification under the reso- 
lution of the House of Commons. 
This order was made upon the motion 
of Mr. Abbot, and of course the whole 
matter will be fairly tried in a coyrt 
of law. The damages are laid at 
thirty thousand pounds. This is the 
most important cause that has ever 
been tried in our country. The ques- 
tion of Hampden involved onlv a small 
sum, and a pretended right in the 
king to levy a sum of money inde- 
pendent of the parliament. This 

2 uestion involves the freedom of every 
Englishman, and his peisonal secu- 
rity ; and it is necessary that we should 
know in what state v\e really are. If 
the House of Commons does actually 
possess the power it’claims, how ne- 
cessary is it that that body should be 
purified from its present corruption* ; 
if the House does not possess it, wc 
trust that ample damages will be given 
by the jury. 

On the outrages committed on the 
seizure, and the days previous to the 
seizure of Sir Francis Bijrdett, a very 
imperfect account only has hitherto 
been given. An enquiiy was entered 
into by the Lord Mayor and Aider- 
men on the outrages near the Tower, 
and several were examined, whose 
evidence has been published. But 
an accurate account of the whole 
is to be desired W e wish that the 
names of every person wounded by 
the Life Guards, were published, ani 
that they would give a plaid statement 
of the place, where the wounds were 
received, and the conduct of the sol- 
diers upon this occasion. The exami- 
nation before the Lord Mayor does 
ngt at all invalidate the decision of 
the coroner’s juries, which can only be 
determined by a verdict of the coun- 
try 5 and it is desirable on all accounts. 
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that a trial should take place; that if 
any individuals are in fault, they may 
he punished, and the corps be re- 
lieved from the stigma at present at- 
tached to it. 

The public has been so engrossed 
with these transactions, that little at- 
tention is paid to aflLirs on the conti- 
nent. Bonaparte is enjoying himself 
in perfect security, and carrying his 
young bride to see the improvements 
made in his dominions. One gieat 
object was his docks at Antwerp, more 
renowned by the disgrace brought up- 
on this country, for the feeble attack 
planned against them, and the total 
want of success in the great strength 
employed, by sea and land, to make 
an impression on the French empire. 
lq every place the sovereign was re- 
ceived with inarms of unbounded at- 
tachment. At Antwerp a large ship 
of the line was launched, and the for- 
tifications and tlock-yaids, with an ex- # 
cur&iou on the sea, were highly grati-' 
fying to the imperial bride. The 
sovereign himself contemplated the 
improvements made in this important 
place with tha utmost satisfaction. 
He looked forward to the time when a 
powerful navy should ride at anchor 
in the Scheldt ; and there was no one 
to whisper to 1pm, that however se- 
cure it might be under the guns of his 
fortress,, he would not be wise to ven- 
ture them into our channel. This 
will, however, form a new scene in 
the history of our country. The for- 
tifications of Dunkirk weie levelled, 
and its basin destroyed, by the com- 
mand of this country ; but a different 
sovereign now reigns in France, and 
we must look to our navy for the pie- 
servation of our kingdom. 

T he king of* Holland paid his- re- 
spects to his brother in this journey; 
and, by all accounts, he is actively 
employed in fulfilling his part of the 
treaty, the supplying him with a navy. 
Thtfdock yaicls inhis dominions are 
all employed, and there is no want of- 
ftnen, as there is no employ for them 
:in the iherchant service. . For the 
ssame reason the ships will be easily 
.manned; but the country is in a de- 
lorable situation, and will not easily 
e relieved from its difficulties. The 
smuggling trade is, however, carried 
on to a very great extent, notwith- 
standing the number of soldiers to 
controii i it: for they, who make laws* 


will also break them, and the English 
muslins must be had at Paris. 

The Prince, or as some call him the 
King qf Spain, has given occasion for 
no small diversion to the Parisians, 
and their papers are very free in their 
jests on our government. A Mr. 
Collev, an Irishman, who calls him- 
self Baron de Kolb, is said to have 
been employed by our administration 
to enter into a treaty with the Prince, 
and to assist him to escape from his 
confinement*. For this purpose be 
carried over to France a considerable 
sum in jewels, and a letter also, ac- 
cording to the French account, from 
our King to the Prince in his own 
hand- writing. He succeeded in ob- 
taining an interview with the Prince, 
but shortly after was arrested by the 
French government; his papers were 
seized; rand he made a complete con- 
fession of all his designs. The papers, 
the King’s letter, and the confession 
of th it Colley, have been given to the 
world with gieat pomp, and a consi- 
derable degree of credit was at- 
tached to it on this side of the water, 
from the silence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he was applied 
to on the subject of the King’s letter 
in the House. There does not appear 
to be any great reason to doubt of 
the French account. It is not at all 
unlikely, that a plan should be formed 
for the Prince’s escape, and that an 
Irishman of the name of Colley, 
which by the way is one of the names 
of the Marquis of Wellesley, should 
have been employed on such an occa- 
sion The thing, that staggers one, 
is, that any persons could have been 
so ill-judged as to trust a letter written 
by the King into such hands, and cm 
such a plan : as better means might 
have been devised without compro- 
mising the royal signature. However 
we need not he in the least surprised 
at the plot being unsuccessful; for no 
one can doubt the watchfulness of the 
French; th6ugh the probability is 
greater on the other hand, that our 
administration was the dupe of this 
Colley, who acted under the French, 
pocketed our money, and at a conve- 
nient time made a discovery of the 
whole proceeding. 

A more important matter has, how* 
ever, marked the last month, and it 
shews, that Bonaparte’s politics are 
net easily unravelled. It might have 
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been expected, that he would avail the last accounts net far from Badajoc, 
bimself of the differences between and not many miles from the French, 
this country and America, and secure If an engagement takes pl^ce, the vi» 
to himself the alliance of the latter, gour of the Portuguese will be tried \ 
Instead of this he has issued an order for they form a main part of his 
which may set us quite at ease on this army ; but it is more to be dreaded, 
subject, and must very much embar- that the Trench have some plan by 
rass America. Availing himself of which they will attack this lord, as 
the non-intercourse orders in that they did at Talavera, having one army 
country, he has issued an edict, that to make the attack, and another to 
all American ships in his dominions compel a retreat. The way is, how- 
should be seized, and their produce ever, open to Lisbon, and no one will 
•old, and reserved in a particular fund be surprised at the retrograde move- 
for that purpose, to be given, it may ments. The king of Spain in the 
be presumed, to the owners, when mean time, seems to be as secure in 
the affairs between the twp countries his capital, and as well seated on hit 
can be adjusted. We may naturally throne, as if there were only a petty 
conclude, that the money thus deposit- insurrection in his kingdom; and 
cd will not easily be got out of his clut- perhaps his cabinet thinks mpeh less 
ches; and thus America must equally of the war than ours did of the Picca- 
guaif! itself from the two contending diliy campaign, 
parties, hv suspending all intercourse In the Houses were several impor- 
with either to a more favourable op- tant debates; those on the rejection 
portunity. * oftbeMiddlesex and London petitions. 

The affairs of Spain still remain of the motion fora Reform in Pailia- 
und-cided ; bnt we cannot flatter our- ment, will be read with great interest, 
•elves with any thing favourable to as they give an insight into the cha- 
our interests. Reports are continu- ractcrs of members of both sides of the 
ally propagated of successes in differ- House, and they have been well tried 
ent parts of that kingdom, but un for- by these motions, and those on Sir 
tunatelv little reliance can be placed Francis Burdctt’s commitment and 
upon them, the facts that come consequent conduct. The Middlesex 
vouched to us are of a contrary na- petition was brought in by Mr. Byng, 
ture. The French have succeeded in and seconded by Mr. Mellish, * the 
the attack of a fort near Cadiz, which other member, who, at the same time, 
has a command of the entrance to the declared that he should not support 
harbour; this was defended partly by it. The Chancellor of the Excne- 
our troops, and partly by the Spa- quer called it an insult on the Housei 
niards: but the French raised such a and was for its rejection. Mr. Alder- 
battery against it, that it became in a man Coombe stated, that the meeting 
short time untenable, and the energy was nearly unanimous, and that the 
of our men was of no avail to its fur- House could not expect onfc more mo- 
ther defence. We sustained there a derate. Mr. Calcraft contended that 
considerable loss, but the Fiench took the House ought not to complain 
only the bare ruins. They are still about words which might indeed not 
far from the possession of ihe town; be agreeable, but, unfortunately, they 
but the same vigour, which so sur- weie truc. Was rt a libel to say that 
prised us in the taking of the fort, seats in that *House were bought 
may command our admiration in and sold? As long as the, House 
their plans against Cadiz. At any permitted the practice, they must 
rate we cannot but think that some- submit to pocket the insult of being 
thing decisive will soon take place told that it existed. Ma Davis G*d- 
in that quarter. dy was for the House making a stand 

Portugal is threatened with an im- now against petitions of this kind, 
mense force said to be pouring into it and declared bis aversion to reform, 
from the north under the command of Mr. H. Browne thought the petition a 
Massena, and a great army is in Spain gross insult to the House,. and a dog** 
to the east of it, which is expected to matical dental of its privileges. Mr. 
rush upon Lord Wellington, whose Hibbert said, that allowance opght 
head quarters were supposed to be at to be made for the warmth of th^peti* 
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tioners, when the grievances, of which 
they complained, were considered, 
and the terms of their appeal ought 
not to be too scrupulously weighed. 
Mr. Barham was for adjourning the 
debate, that every member might have 
the opportunity of making up liis mind 
on so important a topic. Mr. Sumner 
thought the petition had nothing of 
the kind in it but the name, and the 
practice of sending such things to the 
House should be checked in limine , 
Mr. Lambe was for the adjournment. 
Mr. Wgrdle declared, that he enter- 
tained the same sentiments as the pe- 
titioners, who had only declared them, 
as the subjects of this country were 
entitled to do. Mr. Abercrombie did 
not think the words of the petition a 
sufficient justification to the House to 
Reject it; if they thought fhat the 
House had acted illegally, it was their 
duty to declare it in the most deter- 
mined though becoming language. 
Mr. Stephen was for rejecting it as an 
insult on the House. Mr. Byng had 
no objection to the adjournment, as 
the more the petition was considered, 
the less doubt would there be on the 
propriety of its reception. Mr. 
Hutchinson recommended to the 
House to beware of shutting their door 
against petitions. < The House ad- 
journed the debate. 

On the next night it was resumed 
by Mr. Barham, who contended that 
the* petition ought not to be received, 
and lugged in the French revolution, 
head and shoulders, to support him in 
his argument. He accused, however, 
the Treasury Bench of practising the 
'sme delusions, and who ought not 
to be astonished if the same acts were 
played off against themselves. Mr. 
Grenfell observed, that if this petition 
were received, the table would soon be 
covered with similar indignities. He 
did not believe that there was a gene- 
ral disposition in the country to vilify 
the House of Commons, but there was 
great discontent and dissatisfaction, 
wbich.be attributed to the oppressive, 
vexatious, and tyrannical manner in 
which the taxes were levied. He was 
lets afraid of meetings in Palace-Yard 
or Hackney, than of what was silently 
carrying on at the Tax-ofiice, in So- 
merset-place, M r. Ward declared h i s 
unaltered detestation and abhorrence 
of the principles of those who sent this 


petition; but, as that from Westmin- 
ster had been received, he could not 
vote for its rejection. Mr.R. Dund*s 
denied that the House had suffered 
materially in public opinion. Mr* 
Ponsonby would not reject a petitioh 
for expressions which gentlemen 
might not approve; and he reproba- 
ted the language attributed to Mr* 
Wardle at a public meeting, on the 
opposition rallying about administra- 
tion, and wishing the army to have 
been sooner called in. Mr. Wardle 
declared his readiness to justify any 
expression he had used* He had a 
right to say, and he did still say, that 
the House had no right to commit for 
a libel; but he did not say that the 
ministerial party was better than that 
of opposition. He had, ‘indeed, ex- 
pressed his surprise, that after what 
the latter had said of the misconduct 
of ministers, they should proclaim 
their readiness to rally around them. 
This sentiment did provoke his cen- 
sure, and he did combine with it, that 
it was a matter of indifference to the 
country by which of these parties the 
House was governed. This sentiment 
he expressed at a meeting of electors, 
and he did his duty as an elector ; and 
it was for the benefit of the House 
that it should know the sentiments of 
its electors. Sir J. Anstruther con- 
tended for the privileges of the House, 
and asserted, that lie would rather sup- 
port ministers than overthrow the con- 
stitution. Mr. W* Smith opposed the 
reception of the petition, because it 
was indecorous, and the licentious- 
ness of petitioning ought to be check- 
ed. At the same time he allowed, 
that the House had lost much of its 
respectability in the public estima- 
tion, and through its own conduct; 
yet that was not a reason why the re- 
mainder should not be retained. Be- 
cause it bad committed some breaches 
of duty, it was not to be farther guilty 
by surrendering its privileges. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, of Kerry, thought 
it the duty of the people to express, 
and of the House to receive their opi- 
nions. If strong language were made 
an objection, what a hold may not be 
given to ministry to reject any peti- 
tion ? He maintained that the 'House 
had not the right, either from law, 
constitution, or practice, to commit 
for libel* The dignity of the House 
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was not consulted in rejecting the «thera in that opinion. Some inur- 
petitions of the people, who paid the murs beftig raised at this expression, 
taxes, paid the army and navy # and he repeated it, and added, that iftbe 
supported the expense of the state. House had such a power, he though t, 
Mr. Wiiberforce was for rejecting: the and so drd his constituents, that they 
petition ; and Mr. Ellisod was more ought not to haveit. On the division 
violent, for he declared it not only to tiTcrc appeared, 
betiav a want of due respect to the 

House, but to involve across viola- For receiving the petition, 58 
tion Q|*the truth. Mr. E. Morris Rejecting it, - - - - - 139 
could npt approve 6f any attempt to . “ * 

control* the right of petitioning ; he Majority for the rejection, 81 
saw nothing to condemn in thejreti- 

tion before the House, considering the The livery petition was brought in 
nature of the act to which it referred, by Sir W. Cuitis, and seconded by Mr. 
Mr. Wood hinted, that not one third Alderman Combe, and it gave rise 
of the petitioner* were free hold *»•#, to a two day’s debate, and the same 
and he did not attend the meeting, be- arguments were gone over on the pro* 
ing aware that no one would be heard priety of rejecting petitions on the 
who diffeicd from the multitude. Cord presumed want of respect in the Ian* 
A. Hamilton blamed the two thirds of guage. On the division* there ap- 
the freeholders, if such couldbe found, peared 
for not attending the meeting; and for the petition, ,36 

he was not surprised at the allegations against it 128 

of the petition offending the feelings - — ■ 

of the House, as he thought with the Majority against it. .. .92 
Speaker,thatour ancestors would have , « ■ .. ■ » 

startled with horror and indignation On Mr. Brand’s motion fora com- 
at the practices in the House, of mittcc of the House to *take into con* 
which the petitioners so justly coin- si deration the reform in the represen- 
plaiued; he should theieiore vote for tation, an animated debate tooJr 
receiving the petition. Mr. Stephen place, b\it the anti 'reformists appear 
allowed the light to petition, but con- to have such hold on the House, that 
tended that it was to be used with no expectation can be entertained of 
great respect; and foi the palpable this measure, or any plan of refornu 
deficiency in this instance, he should succeeding for a considerable time, 
reject the petition. Mi. Byng assert- We must look to the return of Sir F. 
ed, that the meeting, which sent thf- Burdett to parliament for the renewal 
petition, was one of the most mimer- of the question; before which time it 
ous and res pec tat )le meetings of ftee- is to be hoped, that the table of the 
holders that he evei attended. Nine House of Commons will be covered 
tenths of^hat meeting thought that with petitions, declaratory of the 
the Hous^Jfctd no tight of commit- public voice on this great ques- 
merit ifl cases of libel, and lie joined tion. 
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HISTORICAL 

Mr. Sheriff Wood’s Narrative. 

This icoriiv Magistrate has, to correct, 
.some vm'toti meats, given to the public 
tlif • fit/, awing nurra, t\ e of /its pro - 
cv* '■* on the arrest of Sir Francis 
Hurtle It. 

\ T receipt of the letter from Sir 
^ K Burden, I went immediately 
to the house of Mr. Sheiitf Atkins, 
who was gone" into the country: 1 
theK’frre left a copy of the* letter at 
his house, and proceeded to the Man- 
sion i inline, where 1 communicated to 
the L*u d Mavoi the general purport 
of the lettu J had received fiom Sir 
F. Buidett. 

In - situation of high responsibility, 
and of which theie was no precedent 
— as conservator of the peace of the 
county entrusted to my caie, on the 
one hand ; and, on the other, required 
by the Speaker of the House of Com- 
inon« to assist in the execution of his 
warrant — 1 next waited on him, ac- 
companied bv Mr. Smith, my under 
she»rtl; and having also communi- 
cated to Mr. Speaker the letter of Sir 
F. Buidett, requited his advice. The 
result was, an observation from Mr. 
Speaker, that “ in issuing the wauant 
he had pci formed his duty, and that 
lie Had no doubt f should do mine.” 

'{’bus left, without even the opinion 
pf the Speaker, whom I naturally con- 
ceived best able to inform me of the 
extent of authority of his own man- 
date, and regarding the letter ol Sir 
F. Bnrdett as an intimation of a dis- 
turbance, of which, as conservator of 
the peace, 1 was bound to take oihcial 
notice, I then went to Sir I'. Burdett’s 
house, in front of which i found a 


Qualifications requited of them, and 
the Privileges granted to them* By 
the Rev. W. Hett, M.A. 2s. 

Lectures preparatory to Confirma- 
tion. To which is added, a Sermon 
on the Character of Hazaef. 2s. 

Aperies of Considerations useful to 
the Support, of the Christian Charac- 
ter. (Id. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels in vaiious Count! its of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Afiica. Bv H. D, 
Clarke, LL.D. Part ]. 4to. b\.hs. 
or roval 4to. «1. 8s. 

CHRONICLE. 

strong military force, although at th.if 
time there weie but a few pe,M>ns in 
the street, and those by no tmatib in- 
dicating any disposition to not. Mr 
Francis requesting me to pi»\y the 
night in hi, home far protection, &*c. 
bv the civil powei, against military 
force, I readily consented. 

At half- past ten o’clock, we left Sir 
K. Burdctt, without infeifering with 
the military, directly or indirectly: 
hut hearing the ci i-s of a xwufcan in 
the street, a few doois distant, we en- 
quired into the occasion, when one r*f 
the Life-C l uard«, instantly riding upon 
thcfooLpa\ emeiTt, exclaimed, ** Damn 
vour walk on at the ‘ume mo- 
ment aiming a blow with his sword at 
Mr. Smith, which that gm.ilcmaw par- 
ried with his stick. The soldier again 
swore, ami thieatened to “ cut us 
down” if we did not go rp. j\li. 
Smith replied, that lie was not awaic 
whom lit was attacking; hut wepio 
ccedtd, and the .soldier discontinued 
his attack. 

Anxious to preserve the peace with- 
out the interference of «he military, 1 
immediately directed Mr. Smith to is- 
sue precepts fyr the attendance of all 
the constables of the county, pn the 
following morning, and theiV went to 
my house to inform my family of mv 
intention of sleeping at Sir F. Bui- 
dett’s. I was steppinglnto a carriage 
to return to Piccadilly, when I re- 
ceived a message from Mr. Sheri if 
Atkins, that he would be with me in a 
few minutes. 

On Iiis arrival, we dispatched a note 
to the Secretary of State, with a copy 
of Sir Francis’s letter, and than jiro- 
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ceeded to his house, where the follow* 
ing ipply from the Secretary of State 
was delivered to us : — 

** Whitehall, Sunday Morning, 

2 o’clock, April 8, 1810. 

“ Gentlemen,— l have this »rno- 
men! had the honour of receiving 
vour letter, inclosing one for you 
fiom Sir 1\ Burdett. It is not for me 
to enter into the reasoning of Sir 
Francis's letter, but l can hirve no 
doubt that you will feel it to be your 
dutv to give every assistance which 
may be required of you, in aid of the 
Speakn’s warrant rather than in re- 
sistance to it. 

(Signed) R. Ryder.” 

We remained in the house of Sir 
Fiancis until half- past two, When the 
whole family, except Sir# Francis, hav- 
ing retiicd to lest, 1 declined passing 
the remainder of the night there, from 
the nece'.hit) 1 was under of making 
arrangements for the ensiling day. At 
nine o'clock next morning, Mr. She- 
liif Atkins and myself again proceed- 
ed to Piccadily, where we found the 
military parading the front, and to 
some distance on each side of Sir F.’s 
house. 

Our arrival being notified to the 
commanding officer, the informed us 
that be consideied himself as acting 
under the Orders of the magistrates; 
but tjpat, for near two hours, not one 
of them had been present, although 
lie had sent several times to Bow- 
stieet. i then apprised him of our 
authority, as sheiiff, and expressed 
my desire that the military might be 
giadually removed from the front of 
Sir Francis’s “house ; conceiving that, 
fiom the apparent disposition of the 
people, no diatiiibance was to be ap- 
prehended: and that the presence of 
the military had a natural tendency to 
create a crowd, and, as # on similar oc- 
casions, very great irritation. 

I informed the commanding officer 
that I momentarily expected a great 
number of constables, who had been 
summoned, and by whose aid I ex- 
pected to be able to preserve the peace 
without the interference of the mili- 
tary. The officer readily complied 
with my desire, and the military were 
gradually withdrawn. 

At three, Jhe Proclamation pre- 
scribed by the Biot Aet was read by 
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ft^r. Birnie, one of the nytgistrates; 
and, about an hour after, another 
magistrate wrote in large characters, 
on a piece of paper, a placard, con- 
taining the following ill-judged and 
offensive words, — “You are, all 
felons!” Which he said lie should 
display upon his hat in the crowd. — 
Against this 1 remonstrated, and 
strongly recommended him not to do 
so, as such an exhibition couldserve no 
other purpose than that of irritating 
and inflaming the people. 

Soon after the officer commanding 
the troops informed us, that he had 
received written orders from the ma- 
gistrates to act — I instantly protested 
against his so doing, warning him of 
the responsibility he would incur by 
such a measuic, expressed my asto- 
nishment that the magistrates should 
have given such orders, when one of 
them had, hut a few minutes before, 
acceded to the propriety of my pro- 
posal, of going out, as soon as a notice 
could be printed, to attempt the dis- 
persion of the people ourselves. He 
requested me to see the magistrates, 
and conducted me and my brother 
sheriff to their room. 

We were introduced to five magis- 
trates then at dinner. I expressed my 
surprise that they should have givqn 
such orders; that l.was confident they 
yrere more likely to iriitatc than dis 
perse the people; that I would’ en- 
gage, with the sole aid of such officers 
as were then in attendance, to dear 
the streets; but that, at all events, the 
more constitutional mode would Le to 
try first the effect of the civil power, 
and if that failed, then, and then only, 
to call in aid the military. The propri- 
ety &f this plan was agreed to by three 
of the magistrates then present. Dur- 
ing the conversation, the field officer 
in waiting upon the Secretary of 
State, arrived, and said, “ that he 
was desired to say, fiom Mr. Ryder, 
that the Sheriff certainly had the right 
of calling in the power of the county, 
but that the magistrates had also the 
right of acting.” 

However, after many observations 
on both sides, the commanding officer, 
who had taken the wise precaution of 
receiving written orders from the ma- 
gistrates, (signed, I believe, by four of 
them), “to disperse the people, and 
not to allow any person to pass up or 
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4own the public road/' being some- 
what impatient, and requiring his fi- 
nal orders, I said, (addressing myself 
to the magistrates), u I protest against 
this measure— you have taken the 
power out of my hands, and if any one 
shall be killed, you will be justly re- 
sponsible for all consequences, and I 
shall certainly think it my duty to in- 
dict the parties offending.” 

W e still remained at the Gloucester 
Coffee-house. About five o'clock, 
Mr.Colman, the serjeant-at-arms, was 
introduced. He produced the Speak- 
er's warrant. Mr. Cater, of the she- 
riff's office, asked whether he intended 
to leave it with the sheriff? He an- 
swered in the negative, and said, 
** that the object of his visit was to 
require the aid of the sheriff in its 
execution." Mr. Cater directed a 
copy of the warrant to be taken, and 
nich asked Mr.Colman, “in what 
manner he expected the sheriff should 
aid him; whether by breaking 'into 
the house of, Sir Francis, or how other- 
wise ?" He said, “ he did not know." 
He was then informed, M that the she- 
riff had .considered the subject most 
fully, and that he conceived the war- 
rant was not a legal authority to break 
open the outer door, and that he could 
not therefoie assist him in that way; 
but that be was icadv to aid him in 
ail other respects, with the sheriffs 
power and authority.” 

Mr. Cater then asked the serjeant- 
at-arms, ** whether lie had taken legal 
advice ?’* He answered, “ that he had 
laid the case befoie the attorney-ge- 
neral, but had not yet obtained his 
opinion and promised that he would 
furnish us with it immediately on re- 
ceiving it. We remained at the Glou- 
cester Coffee-house until near eleven, 
but did not hear from him. 

Returning into the city, my appre- 
hensions were realised. The people 
had been dtiven from one end of Pic- 
cadilly to the other, ami there re 
rnained in gieat numbers; and, fora 
considerable distance in the way, had 
Woken the lamps, notwithstanding the 
presence qf the military. 

On Monday morning, l relied on 
the attendance of neatly 300 consta- 
bles, a» well as that of many hundreds 
of the inhabitants, who wcie ready to 
come foiward to preserve flie peace; 
a*d l have no doubt, that object would 


have been fully accomplished without 
the slightest aid fromrfhe military. . 

In my way to Piccadilly I met one 
of the under-sheritfs, (Mr. Forbes), 
who informed me that Sir Francis had 
been taken from his house that morn- 
ing;* that the serjeant-at-arms and his 
deputy had called him (the under- 
sheriff) up at one o'clock, and com- 
municated to him the opinion of the • 
attorney-general (already before the 
public). He, at the same time, in- 
formed the serjeant it was the sheriff's 
intention to be at the Gloucester Cof- 
fee-house, attended by the civil power, 
for the purpose of preserving the 
peace ; that he (the under-sheriff) was 
confident the Speaker’s warrant would 
meet with no interruption in its exe- 
cution : but whether the sheriffs would 
take upon themselves to enter by force 
the house of Sir Francis, was a ques- 
tion for them to answer; but this he 
would take upon himself to say, from 
his principal, Mr. Sheriff Atkins, that 
no molestation should be offered to 
the, serjeant in the execution of bit 
duty, in the manner of effecting that 
execution— ^nor had he any doubt that 
Mr. Sheriff Wood would do all that 
was fit to be done ; but that, not being 
his under sheriff', he from deference 
declined anticipating his opinion. 

Thus ended the duties of the sheriff 
on this important occasion. 


Mr. Roger O’Connor’s Narratiyb* 
[ This gentleman % who was with Sir T, 
Burdett when hr w§s arrested! in con * 
sequence of some insinuations having 
gone abroad reflecting on his loyalty* 
fyc. has published the follow mg nar- 
rative, ic hie a will be rend with great 
interest . ] 

From a desire to make the peopje of 
England acquainted with Ireland, of 
which they know worse than nothing, 
receiv ing as they do all iheit account* 
throng! the inc d mm of a description 
of persons,. in the cotMant habit of 
calumniiting that pdbple; and fiom. 
a wish to give Unpeople of E t gland 
the means of forming a judgircm be- 
tween tire government ol lnvmd 
(during the i evidence f t Lord* 
Camden and Cornwall./' <md me. it 
cannot, espc mMv a! thb mMircnt* he 
tkought o; uuii r? 1 1 me to lay be fin & 
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a just, bat prejudiced public, ^faith- 
ful narrative, of those facts, which 
took placfe in my particular, com- 
mencing on .the 27th of December, 
170(5, and ending on the 8th of May, 
1803, si space of nearly seven years, 
during the whole of which tinve, a 
continued fire of persecution was kept 
tip at me. * 

Connor Viiie, the former place of 
my residence, is situated about four- 
teen miles from Rantry Bay, where a 
Trench fleet made its appearance on 
the 23d of December, 179& To op- 
pose a landing of the troops on board 
this fleet, about 5000 of the Irish 
Militia had advanced and occupied 
the villages about me. — For the man- 
ner in which my tenants, my friends, 
and myself, treated these men, I refer 
to the panegyrics in the Houses of 
Parliament in England and Ireland 
at the time. We cheered them in 
their distiess, we administered to their 
wants, of which they had no ordinary 
share.— On the 27th of December, 
about nine o'clock at night, such a 
hideous night as my remembrance 
cannot parallel, l was informed that 
my porter’s lodges were full of soldiers, 
in quest of quarters.— -I went to them. 
They weitf m a sad plight. I found 
them to be two companies of the 
Wexford Militia, with seven or eight 
officers. Day or night, rough or 
smooth, my countrymen were wel- 
come 'to me. I had then a large 
house, well stored. 1 was in the midst 
•f plenty; full of happiness. I 
brought all the men to my house. My 
mind has nb register of the time they 
remained with me, nor what I did for 
them. . My tenants were very good to 
those %yith them. My friend* (that 
was the whole country far and wide) 
opened their doors to this native army; 
let them want for nothing; and even 
when the terror of invasion had sub- 
sided, my tenants and myself presented 
the poor fellows witn the billet-money, 
to which we were entitled, to buy 
them shoes and stockings.--*! did my 
utmost' to make the situation of the 
officers a9 comfortable as possible ; 
and this 1 wilt say, that I received 
from all more thanks than were due, 
and experienced their gratitude for 
exceeding the obligation. I learned 
afterwards, that these officers (sti angers 
heretofore to me) had been directed, 


bv some %gitators; to my house, in the 
expectation of my not admitting them, 
which was the opinion also of all the 
officers in that army. I dare stfy, such 
of tfftm as live at this day, will ac- 
knowledge that they received a more 
hearty welcome at Connor Villc than 
at -the house of Hie most “ loyal" man 
in Ireland; that is, the man that has 
the largest pension or most lucrative 
sinecure or post in the kingdom* 
Whilst this army was in their canton- 
ments in my neighbourhood, when 
the men lost their muskets, bayonets, 
and ammunition, which frequently 
happened, they catnc to me; I had 
the things restored to them. The 
soldiers became attached to me. 

Long, indeed always, before these 
events, I had been an object of great 
jealousy and hatred ; I bad ever been 
in the habit of committing a crying 
sin in Ireland. 1 had borne myself so 
to all the people, that they were 
greatly attached to me. I had ap- 
pointed arbitrators in every parish, 
through an immense district, who de- 
cided all controversies; the occupa- 
tion of the petty-foggi ng lawyer was 
nearly gone; I curbed the vice of 
drunkenness; 1 prevented riots; I did 
all the good I could. It will not, 
therefore, surprise any person in the 
least conversant with the character or 
complexion’of the ruling factions in 
Ireland, that I was an abomination to 
them ; and when to these vices, in 
their eyes, the thanks of the poor sol- 
diers were ^uperadded, my crimes 
were not to he endured, and l became 
an object of suspicion and distrust. 

In this state of things ^(he French 
force having long left the coast) a 
young man 1'iom my neighbourhood 
had gone in the beginning of March 
to see some friends of his at Rantry, 
where he was arrested for administer- 
ing the oath of Union. On being 
questioned, he acknowledged that he 
had received it from my steward, a lad 
not more than 18 years of age, who 
was also arrested, and both were ton* 
veyed to the prison of Cork, where 
every means were used to extort con- 
fessions from them to implicate me. 
They declaied, however, that l was 
the last pei son to whom they would 
disclose any tiling of the kind. Their 
honesty and persistance in truth were 
called treason to their country and 
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attachment to me; and a council wgs 
called together in Dublin, at which 
it was determined, that I was very 
dangerous, and a warrant was issued to 
arrest me on suspicion , the Act of 
Habeas Corpus being, at that time, 
suspended* . The secret, however, was 
not well kept. I discoveied the plot. 
1 lay down in my own house the night 
on which 1 knew that an attempt was 
to be made to seize on me by a large 
detachment of horse, (attended by 
Lords, Esquires, and Generals, and 
their staff) ; aud before they had 
marched half a mile from, their quar- 
ters, I was (at a distant of 12 miles) 
apprized of their having set out. They 
made their search for me and a con- 
siderable depot of arms, which they 
were informed were secreted in the 
iofts and cellars of my house: neither 
were there, and they marched back. 

The next day I wrote to the judge, 
who was then holding the assize* at 
Cork, saying, that 44 if he would give 
me assurance of a trial then t for any 
thing that could be alledged against 
me, l would go to him, otherwise I 
would not surrender.” As he was not 
authorised to give me the assurance I 
demanded, and as I prefened the 
libei ty of the common air and the use 
of my own limbs, to unlimited im- 
prisonment, I stood out till the latter 
end of April, when finding my health 
somewhat hurt from the manner of 
my living, paiticularly from damp, I 
left home and came to England on 
the 27th of April, where 1 remained 
till the middle of June, when I re- 
ceived advice from home, that several 
of my tenants, find others of the poor 
people to the amount of fifty-one, had 
been flung into prison, and that two 
unhappy men had been induced to 
swear against them. The same packet 
also contained a Proclamation that 
had been issued bv Lord Camden on 
the f7th of May before, inviting every 
person to come in and surrender, and 
give security for the peace, on an as- 
surance of being no further questioned. 
Very happy at the opportunity this 
proclamation afforded me, to develope 
the conspiracy against the people in 
prison, and to aid them in their de- 
fence, l returned to Ireland, surren- 
dered myself at Mallow to Lord Kin- 
sale and Sir James Cotton, on the 
faith of the proclamation ; performed 
Universal Mag. Vol. XIII. 


the terms required of me, which was 
to give bail to be of the peace fot 
seven years, of .all which I apprized 
Lord Camden and his secretary, and 
Mr. Pelham, now Lord Chichester* 
the 18th of J •me*.' 

Frbm Mallow I went home on this 
5ili of July; and, on the 14th,\va* 
arrested by Brigadier-General Sir 
Eyie Cootc, at his camp, •whither he 
had invited me. Before he detained 
me, he looked for greater certainty 
into his orderly book, and there 
found, as he said, an order dated the 
1st of July to arrest me. On his hav- 
ing done so, he was at a loss what to 
do with me, and attended me to Ban- 
don, where I was to remain* till ht 
heard from Dublin. On the 3d day 
of my stay in Bandon, I received a 
letter from Mr. Pelham, dated in 
Dublin the same day 1 was arrested 
at the camp near Bandon, ISO miles 
from town, saying, that Lord Camden 
wished much to see me in Dublin* 
and that, if I would comply, I might 
depend upon my person being per- 
fectly safe from arrest; and that K 
should be permitted to return homo 
immediately. This letter I commu- 
nicated to Mr. Coote, who said, that 
as government did not know of my 
arrest at thetitpcrMr. Pelham wrote* 
he could not let me go till he received 
an answer from Dublin to his letter* 
apprizing the government of myb^ing 
in custody, iu a few days he received 
his orders, which were to send a mili- 
otficer to attend me ; and Captain 
Roche and l set oul for Dublin.— Tho 
captain had $ sword, and he had on a 
sash and gorget. There is a high hill 
between Bandon and Cork; we alight- 
ed from our carriage; it is a place of 
rendezvous; some 20 or SO carriers 
were assembled here; they had not 
seen me since my return from Eng- 
land. Captaii* Roche first saw bit 
danger; his sword could not*defend 
him ; his sash and gorget cotfld not 
protect him. # I perceived the work- 
ings of his mind; a look of kindness 
from me to him would save bis life ; 
I superadded a word of esteem. Capt. 
Roche was not molested. We arrived 
in Cork that evening, where we halted 
for the night. A man of the city got 
access to me. Cork is the place of my 
nativity; i have friends there; would 
that every man could say the lam* 
SI 
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where he if best knoafa l I discovered agd wrote to Mr. Coote that ! was not 
that it ms intended to offer violence* to be molested again. I returned 
to Captain Roche; I prevented it. home, and in the beginning of Sep* 
JT took hint in safety to Dublin tember, { went to the assizes of Cork 
On our way we called at the camp for the purpose of defending my 
at Ardfiunan, where the Wexford tenants against the conspiracy before- 
Militia lay All the officers requested mentioned. 1 sent them all to their 
of Captain Roche to tell Lord Cam- home9, and prosecuted the witnesses, 
den the services I rendered them, and who were both transported for perjury 
the thanks they owed me. We ar- to Botany Bay. 
rived in Dublin, and saw Lord Chi* 

thester, who liberated me from arrest, [To be concluded in our next.} 

PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A SHORT time ago, Mr. Whit- 
bread opened a school on Mr. 
Lancaster's plan at Shefford, for the 
benefit of his neighbourhood. His 
nt as ter was trained by Mr Lancaster, 
at the Royal Free School, Southwark. 
This school proving useful, together 
with that established bv the Duke of 
Bedford, at Woburn, has given rise 
to several others. 

The Marquis of Bute has established 
a school on a "liberal principle at 
Luton; and Mr. Wiltshire has insti- 
tuted another at Ilitcben, so that H 
Js very probable, all the poor of Bed- 
fordshire will speedily be in a very 
happy train of insfhfction: a school 
also is, likely to be soon opened at 
Newport Pagm-ll. These scnools are 
intended to embrace the whole popu- 
lation not provided for in existing 
charities. 

A school has been established at 
Fenny Stratford, on Mr. Lancaster’s 
plan, and is attended with good suc- 
cess. A few benevolent and active 
individuals with whom it originated, 
are now the happy means of extending 
the blessings of education to all the 
poor children of the vicinity, after' 
erecting a public school- room for that 
purpose. *' 

* ESSEX. 

Died.] In the 40th year of her age, 
the day after her being .delivered of a 
son, who lived but a few hours, Mr?. 
Flower, wife of Mr. Benjamin Flower, 
printer, at Harlow, and eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Gould, of Dodbrook, 
Devonshire.' She had been ill about 
a week, of a pleuritic fever,, but was 
not thought to be in danger till within 
thirty hours of her death. Those who 
tod the pleasure of 4icr acquaintance 


will cordially unite in pronouncing 
her one of the most charming, ami- 
able, and accomplished of her sex, 
possessed of an excellent well culti- 
vated understanding, and the best 
qualities of the heart, together with 
the faith and virtue of the real Chris- 
tian. The luxury of her life was 
doing good to others, and imparting 
comfort and happiness to ail within 
her reach, by every means in her 
power. Her closing scene was distin- 
guished by that calmness, dignity, 
and confidence becoming the sincere 
believer in the gospel of Christ, and 
afforded an illustrious confirmation of 
the truth uttered by the expiring 
Addison, “ See in what peace a 
Christian can die.” She has left a 
disconsolate husband, and two daugh-, 
ters, the one five, the other seveo 
years old. 

May 3d, at Colchester, in the 88fb 
year of her age. Mis. Thompson, re- 
lict of the late William Thompson, 
of Mile-end near Colchester, who was 
a grandson of the rector of Kcttle- 
barston, Suffolk, of the Thompsons 
pear Kendal, Westmorland. Mrs. 
Thompson was the daughter of Samuel 
Halls, Esq. of Colchester, in the pro- 
fession of the law, who died there in 
1725, and mother of Mr. Lawrence, 
the agricultural writer. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The gaieties of Cheltenham have 
been unusual during the present sea- 
son, and the place is becoming a 
winter as well as summer resort. The 
buildings, which a year or two ago 
were supposed to be rising too fast, 
are now proceeding to an incalculable 
extent, and the demand for house* 
seems to increase. The great variety, 
and of late, profusion of the waters ; 
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the improved state of the roads; the 
formation *of new ones, in various 
directions; the addition^ rail- roads; 
and, above ail, a degree of public 
taste and spirit that seems to influence 
the persons principally holding pro- 
perty there, indicate a still greater ex- 
tension of the influence and impor- 
tance of that beautiful vicinity. A 
newspaper, too, has lately been esta- 
blished here under the title of the 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 

KENT. 

The Royal Naval Asylum, at Giecn- 
wich, will be finished in the course of 
the present year; the back front to- 
wards Greenwich Park is nearly com- 
pleted, and has a beautiful appear- 
ance. The extent has been canicd 
much further than it was at first pro- 
posed; and when finished, will have a 
very fine effect, particularly fiorn the 
park. It is in contemplation, besides 
other improvements, to build all 
offices and houses for the civil officers 
outside tlie walls, eastward of the hos- 
pital, in order to admit a greater num- 
ber of seamen on the establishment. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Died . ] At Oldham, Mr. Thomas 
Henshaw, late in the firm of Hcnshaw, 
Barkers, and Hadficld, hat- manufac- 
turers. He has willed 20,0(>0l. to Mr. 
John Atkinson, a hat-manufacturer, 

( no relation) ; 2Q,0()Ol. to the trustees 
of the Blind Hospital at Liverpool; 

90.000 1 . for the founding of a charity 
school on the plan of Christ’s Hospital; 
many legacies to his relations and 
friends from S00I. to 20001. each, in 
all about 135,0001. - The trustees of 
Jhe two charities are residuary lega- 
tees, and will be entitled to many 
thousand pounds more, as his property 
is supposed to amount to lGo or 

180.0001. 

NORFOLK. 

Mr. Joseph Lancaster has been lec- 
turing through nearly the whole of 
this county, at Swaffham, Dereham, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Loddon, Diss, 

S c, He was generally leceiyed with 
e highest degree of public liberality 
and approbation. He lectured in the 
theatre, Yarmouth, to a thousand per- 
sona; gnd in the theatre royal, Nor- 
wich, to two thousand persons ; and 
in the theatre, Bungay, to three hun- 
dred, A school h, in consequence, to 
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be established at Norwich for boya* A 
house has been taken; and near ottt 
thousand boys ascertained to be des* 
titute of any instruction whatever! 
exclusive of about five hundred, partly 
receiving education in chari ty fchoolt, 
and partly taught in Sunday schools ; 
where, from the shortness of time* 
they cau make but little pi ogress. 

The fire insurance office, esta- 
blished at Norwich, in 1797, has been 
so extremely prosperous as to have 
enabled its directors lately to return 
5<>i. per cent, on the premiums de- 
posited. Within the last twelve 
months, five thousand new members 
had been admitted, whose aggregate 
insurances amounted to nearly font 
millions sterling. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

A self-acting plane, of a highly in* 
genious construction, for the purpose 
of conveying coals from Bewick 
Main colliery to the Tyne, was lately 
put in motion, it was constructed 
by Samuel Cooke, Esq. one of the 
owners of that colliery. The length 
of the rope on this plane is l,60Q 
yards; and it is made to convey 30 
waggons of coals (each waggon con- 
tains 52 cwt.) at the astonishing speed 
of 10 miles in the hour. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A dieadful mentality has lately oc- 
curted in the family of Captain G. of 
the East Budlcigh Regiment of JjoCal 
Militia. An affectionate anxiety to- 
ward a nephew, who was seized with a 
fever, at a lioaul '^-school, near his 
residence, iuducet. Capt. C.to remove 
him to his own house; but the efforts 
of medical care were unavailing, and 
he fell a victim to the disorder. The 
infection remaining in the house, 
Capt. C.’s eldest daughter, a most ex- 
cellent and accomplished young lady, 
about 22 years of age, soon fell a sacri- 
fice to its malignity. Another daugh- 
ter, 18 years of age, had Scarcely 
followed her sister to the grave, before 
she herself bepame a cot pse through 
the same fever. Intelligence, at this 
unhappy juncture, also reached the 
wretched parents, announcing the 
death of a son of lfl years of age, in 
the East Indies; anil confirming a 
prior account of the shipwreck of 
another son, (their eldest) in the Bay 
of Bengal ; and that this cup of woe 
should want nothing of its bitterness, 

S I % 
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it was the will of Providence tfyat ano- a Yorkshire. 

ther daughter, a lovely girl of 7 years The frequent distresses which hap- 
of age, should be seized with illness pen to navigation off the coast of 
on Good Friday, soon after leaving Holderness, and particularly near the 
church, where she had been in appa- mouth of the Humber, and the total 
rent health; and on Saturday Eight, shipwrecks which too often ensue, 
her short and innocent career of life have induced Mr. Constable to at- 
was also terminated !! These appalling tempt the establishing of a life- boat 
events have all transpiied within the at the Spurn. Towards this end, he 
last two months. has obtained the shell of the building 

Suffolk. lately used as barracks for the officer 

At Bury, St. Fidmunds, Mr. Lan* and soldiers, stationed there before 
caster recently delivered two lectures, the batteries were dismantled. This 
in the Guildhall. Both were very building Mr. Constable proposes to 
respeclablv attended. After the se- fit up for the residence of the master 
cond lecture a proposition was made of the boat, .with a suitable apartment 
for the establishment of a school, ip for receiving and lodging the sailors 
that town and gratefully received bv who may be brought on shore. He 
the company assembled. The clergy will also piovjde and fit up allneces- 
of the town, and the company assem- sary outbuildings for this establish* 
blcd, unanimously called Thomas meet, including stabling for any horses 
Clarkson, Esq. the philanthropic ad- necessity to keep there, and will also 
vocate for the abolition of the slave erect a new and suitable building for 
trade, to the chair. As the organ of the* life boat and her carriage, as soon 
that assembly, he put and passed se- as he is informed of the dimensions, 
veral resolutions foi the establishment necessaiy for the purpose. Mr. Coti- 
of schools there, on the loyal Lan- stable will further engage twelve able 
castrian system of education. There men, to lie always ready, as a boafs 
is to be a school for boys and another crew, and provide the means of a live- 
for girls, at Bury. lihood for the master of the boat ; and 

On the Sd of April last, Mr. Lan- if any assistant, as a mate, be thought 
caster lectured in t the Town-hall of necessary, provision may be made for 
Ipswich to which place became by him also. Mr. Constable having no 
invitation. At Ipswich, as at Bury, immediate inteiest in shipping, or 
the audience was numerous and re- mercantile concerns, and being in- 
spdfctablc, and Mr. Lancaster’s lecture fluenced solely by motives of hu- 
was received with the most marked manity, it must be admitted that the 
attention. The clergy of the place, expense he thus engages to sustain, 
seconded bv the i’.sscnters, called the and the efforts he has made, and pro- 
chief magistrate to the chair; aud poses to continue, for the mainte- 
with the most cordial good will, men nance of this establishment, are ample 
of all professions and parties were on his part. For the rest, he looks to 
seen to unite in promoting the esta- the commercial and shipping interests 
blishment of schools theie. Sub- at Hull. When the wealth and mim- 
scriptions were begun, and a com- her of persons to be interested in this 
mittee formed for the purpose of undertaking mo considered, the ex- 
carrying the plan in/o effect for boys pense of the boat .. .d carnage seem'' 
and girls. to be a very trifling object. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

* April 25, to May 22, 1S1(), inclusive. 

[Extracted from the London Gazette .] The Solicitors' Names are between Parentheses 

A UGELL J. and Frankum W. Read- friar*, merchant, (Palmer and Co. Copthall- 
ing, woollen-drapers, {Eyre, Gray V court;. Adam C Crown-street, Finsbury, 
Inn). Austin Tower Royal, and merchant, (Gale aud Co Bedford-street). 

Bear-street, Leicester-fields, druggist, (Mat- Buxton J. Derby, rnercer, (Kmderley 
thews apd Co. Castle-street). Arnold W. and Co. Gray’s- Inn). Baker J. Shepton- 
Cranboum-passage, linen-draper, (Ti)son, Mallet, innkeeper, (Shephard and Co, 
Chatham-placc). Atkinson W. Austin- Bedford- row). Bush W. A^hwick, dealer* 
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(Batchelor and Co. SerjcantVInn). Best 
E. jun. Birmingham, merchant, (Swam 
and Co. Old Jewry). 

Canniford W. George-strcet, Oxford- 
street, haker, (Pownall, Staple Inn). Col- 
lett T. Dxbridgq, grocer, (Gale and Co. 
Bed ford-street). Crankshaw T. Charltnn- 
street, painter, (Morgan, Bedford- row). 
Court C. Cambridge-row, Hackney-road, 
merchant, (Dodd, Billiter-Iane). Christie 
1) Brad field, Brks, shopkeeper, (Holmes, 
Gre.it James street). Child .K. Morpeth, 
skinner, ( Wortham, Castle-street). Clay- 
ton T. Bollmgton, victualler, (Wright and 
Co Paper-buildings). Cohen A. Man- 
chester, meichaut, (Ellis., Ch.incety-Ianc). 
Chant h i T Harford, Chester, banker, 
(Leigh and Co New Bridge- atieet). Chi- 
nery J Great Mai y-la-boune-streit, grocer, 
'(Wettig, Duke-str>*et) Cooper K. Hen- 
don, carpenter. (Patten, Cross- street). Col- 
\v ill C. Leice^ter-squaie, cabinet maker, 
( Williams, Cursitor-street). 

Davm S. Lyme Regis, Dorset, vintnet, 
(Swale and Co Staple Inn). Duckwoith 
T. Patbold, Lancaster, victualler, (Windlp, 
John street'. Dennison W. Winter- 
bourne St • eplcton, Dorset, butchei, (Rus- 
sell, Beano nsici, Dorset). Djson U. G. 
Ko.einury lane, victualler, (Wlmton, 
threat Jam'^-str.). Von Dooinik W. F. M 
Griffith F a id Donovan J. Well-street, 
Wellelwse squat e, manufacturers of patent 
oap, (Scymoui and Co Maigaret-strcet). 
Dougla-. VV.V/ , cheesemonger, (Parton, 
\V.tioro< k) Day J. Commercial- road, 
, (Day and Co Lime-street). 
Dav D Old-street, victualler, (Parne’l 
a id Co. Church-itreet). Davenport J. 
V dg *- ward 'Pavern, Gracechurch street, 
<. mi.m, (Parton, Walbrook). Dye J. 
Cray’s Inn-luue, victualler, (Hackett, Bear- 
bm.le: Line). Devey R. Stourbridge, up- 
holsterer 

F.cHes II. Beverley, Yoik, coin factor, 
( Hull, Beverley ) Edwards S Maik-lane, 
merchant, ( Palmer and Co Copt hall-court). 

Fenwick G. Mar j -la-bonne, viteriuary- 
■‘urge-m, (Ward, CookVcouit) Few? ter 
J. Liverpool, joiner, (Blnckstock, I.ondon). 
Foster W. Great Grimsby, merchant, 
i Grey, Gray's- 1 nn -square). 

Greaves Tj Kingston- upon- 1 lull, iron- 
tnuiiger, (Fills, Ch.*ncery-lano). Gribblc 
N. Crescent- pi ace, dealer and chapman, 
( Walker, Old Jewry) Goudan J. South- 
•tre*n, West square, victualler, (Lucas, 
Webbcr-street ;. Goociall T. Phil pot-lane, 
merchant, (Palmer and Co Copthall-court). 
Green B. Aiskew, Bedale, York, cattle 
jobber, (Lodi ng ton a»)d Co. Secondaries*- 
uffcce, Temple). Gee W. Hampstead 
road, stone-mason, (War rand ;.nd Co. 
Castle- ^ourt). 


Hoyland C. Warrington, Lancaster, 
druggist, (Blackstock, London). Ha Uen 
W Wolverhampton, woollen-yarn- manu- 
facturer, (Jesson, Wolverhampton). Hut- 
chinson J. Lamb’s-conduit-street, tea- 
dealer, (Keene, FurnivaPs-Imi). * Hobson 
E. Beverley, dealer and chapwoman, 
(Campbcf’ Bcveiley). Ilarri^on T. Ca- 
momile-street, stationer, (F.vitt and Co. 
Haydon-square). Hunt F. Bristol, butcher, 
(James and Co. New-lnn). llat ley T. 
Woodstock, hotter, (Blcasdale and Co. 
New-Iun, London). Hoy dun J Yoik* 
street, tailor, (Duncombe, LyoiiVlun), 
Hatfield J. Eccles, cotton-manufacturer, 
(Willis and Co. Warn ford court). 

Johnson W and Browne, N. Fish-street- 
hill, gio^crs, (Swaine and Co < >M Jewry). 
Jark ~ Mill-s'reet, Hatiover-square, 
china and gla^-sdler, (Dixon, and Co. 
Paternoster-row). 

Kenrick J. King-street, Bobo, mon^y- 
scrivencr, (Hanson, Dorset-hticvt). Kirk 
U. Daitioul, Kent, victualler, (Warr, 
Blacku.au s:reet). KantTim>n C. II. New 
London-stre' r, merchant, (Oakley, Mar. 
tin’s-lane). Kay T. Birmingham, factor, 
(Webb and Co. Birmingham). Ulugh G. 
C oventry -street, tailor, (Jones and Co. 
Covent-gardcn Church-yard). 

Lee G. Sunninghill, builder, (Taylor, 
Field -court). Liniorick T. Hawke^bury, 
linen-draper, (Price and Co. Old Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn). Lemare U. Kmc Fling,. 
Surrey, brewer, (Glutton, St Thomis sti.). 
Lyon J. Richmond, saddler, (Putt, Staple- 
Inn). Leach lvi Preston, dealt r in can lien- 
ware, (Hurd, King’s Bench- Wa 1 !.*,). 

Monrow J. W. Gosper:, potk butcher, 
(Blea-daL* and Co. Now-Inn). M.uJu* J 
Tottenham court-road, auction.". «, (War- 
rand and Co. Castle-court, Budge row) 
Mitchell W. Tninwecl-lane, s .jru iuctur, 
(Osbaldeston, Little Tower-sticct) Morns 
R. Lyng, Somerset, dea lei in cat.le, (Mil 
leitandCo Middle TempV lair-) Malm; y 
D . Tott e n h am -co u r t r< >ad p- ic t u a 1 1 ur , ( W h i : - 
ton, Gr at ' James s red). Matthews J, 
Heitfoul, meatman. (Bond and Co. See- 
thing- lane). Matthew A. Shdisbuiv, 
ironmonger, (Sweet and Co. King’s Bench- 
Walks). Martin Ji. Giavescnd, carpenter., 
(Ware, Blaekinan-street). Macdu ft C.. 
Church s'reet, scrivener, (Beckeft, Cle- 
ment’s- Irm) 

Neve G. L.lpwich, linen draper, ( Fle?.- 
ney, Chancery -lane). « Ni*m li. Sander 
bu»h, Cumberland, horse-dealer, (Birkcit, 
Bond-court) Neuman R Oxford street, 
linen-diaper, (Tucker, BarjlettVbuildings). 
Nicholls J. GrayVlnn* scrivener, (Tyrrcil 
and Co. Guildhall). 

Oram J . High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
monger, (Willett and Co. Finsbury -square). 
Owen D Bed-Bank and Heley, Lancaster, 
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chemist, (Battye, Chancery-lane). Oakley 
W. Church -street, Horsley-down, woof- 
stapler) (Harrows and Co. Basinghail-str). 

Pe«cork G. Skinner-Street, Bishopsgate, 
bakei, ^ Beau rain, Union sticet). Pratt C. 
Lpng-acr , nioney-scuvenerjCPopkin, Dean- 
street) Parry T. S. Charlotte str., money- 
scrivener, (Dixon, Na^au-streety.' PayneJ. 
West-fquare, army-contractor, (Giegson 
and Co Angel-court). Pook W. junior, 
Wick and Ab^on, Gloucester, paper-maker, 
(Sweet and Co King’s Bench- Walks). Pol- 
lard J Elland, York, woolstapler, (Swale 
and Co Ktaj lc-lnn). PcglarS Newnliam, 
Glouceoer, linen-draper, (Chilton, Ex- 
checjuoi-* ;ffice). 

Reeve R ai d Jones W. D. Vere-street, 
stit.cn rs, (Goode, I Iowland-str ) Rooke 
T Bcngm, Hcrtft rd, farmer, (Green, jun. 
GliiT* rW Inn) Rn it t J Dar mou h-strect, 
victualler, (That kray) Rolinson W. 
Little Ba nhurst, butcher, (Smart and Co. 
Ktaple-lmi). Huberts J. Wetter 1 , laker, 
(BousfLUl, Bo uve* lie -street). ReidT H M. 
Red Lion-street, shoe-maker, (Druce, 
Billiter-square). liushton J. Manchester, 
cotton-dealer, (E'lis, Chancery-lane). Item- 
ing' on J. St Ives, Huntingdon, liquor- 
merchant, ( Alexander, New-squarc). Reah 
W Sui d Hand, leather cutter, (Blackiston, 
Sy mood’s Inn) Keid J Frith-str., grocer, 
(High more, Ely place). 

S mpson R. Great Bell-alley, merchant, 
(An t.cc aiul Co King's Bench). Stee- 
venson T. Snowsfields, Bermondsey, wool- 
6ta» lt-r, (Sherwood* Canterbury-square). 
Hilvcrloek W. Newport, Isle of Wight, 
cabinet-maker, (Griffilhs, Newport)- Sto- 
rey R. Clement's-lane, tailor, (Bartlett, 
Lawrence Pountney-lane ) Sherwood M. 
Knott ingley, York, hardwarewoman, and 
Sherwood P. of the same place, hardware- 
man, (Wright and Co. Temple). Stork J. 
jun. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer, (Ed- 
fnunds and Co. Exchecquer Office of Pleas, 
LincolnVlnn). Sayer J. Sherston, Witts, 


linen-draper, (Sweet and Co. KingV 
bench-walks). Smith R. Liverpool, up- 
holsterer, (Plumbe, Lord-street, Xdverpool). 
Sweeting J. Old Bond-street, tailor, (Boiu- 
dillon and Co. Little Friday-street). Sto- 
rcy J. and R. St. Margaret’s-hill, linen - 
drapers, (Parton, Walbrook). 

Taylor W. Clifton, innkeeper, (Ellis. 
Chancery-lane) Turner P Market Raisin, 
Lincoln, grocer, (Rosser and Co. Barlett’s- 
buildiugs). Till W. White Lion-street, 
merchant, (Bourdillon and Co. Little FrL 
day-street). TyndaleJ. Circus-street, St. 
Mary-la-bonne, comnusion-broker, (J. and 
W. Richardson, New-Inn) Tooke I. and 
Todd A. Strand, and of Brighton, wine- 
merchants, (Wadeson and Co. Austin- 
friars). Tomkins S Worcester, flax- 
dresser, (Williams, Quality-court- cham- 
bers). Tebbutt'J. Nottingham, dealer and 
chapman^ (Macdougall and Co Lincoln's- 
Inn New-square). Toop E Ba»h-square, 
Portsmouth, sail-maker, (Ware, Blackman- 
street). 

Veichtner J. F. Angel-court, Throgmot- 
(on-street, merchant, (Abbot, Old Broad- 
street). 

Williams W. West Smithfield, cutler, 
(Syddnll, Aldersgate-street). Whyte N. 
and Graham A. Birmingham, muslin- 
dealers, (Blackstock, Loudon). Wharton 
C. North wich, liquor- merchant, (Leigh 
and Co New Bridge-street). Welling* T. 
Church-lane, Whitechapel, painter, ( Eii-‘ 
lingham. Union-street). Wallis J. C 
White-HOrse-yard, Coleman-strcet, farrier, 
( Swain and Co. Old Jewry). Watkins T. 
Plymouth- dock, tavern keeper, (Williams 
and Co. Princcs-street, Bedford-row). 
Woodward W. Fore-strcct, carpenter, 
(T. T. Taylor, Fore-street). Williams T. 
Denbigh, draper, (Cbeisby re and Co. Man- 
chester)' Wood J. While Cross-street, 
victualler, (Whitton, Great James-street). 

Youdan J. South-street, West-square, 
victualler, (Lucas, Webber- street). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


Grand Junction Canal, 28 51. per share. 
Wilts And Berks ditto, 61 /. ditto. 

Kennet and.Avon ditto, 47/. 10#. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 41/. datto 
Lancaster dim), 27/. ditto. 

Grand Surrey ditto, 76/..ditto. 

Croydon ditto, 47/ ditto 

Globe Fire and Life Insurance, 130/. ditto 

Albion ditto, 60/. ditto 

Imperial Fire Insurance, 80/. ditto 

Rock Life Assurance, 21#. per share prem 

i.*nden Dock, 131/. per cent. 


May 21, 1810. 
West-India ditto, 175/. ditto. 

East India ditto, 134/. ditto. ^ 

Commercial ditto, 92/. per share prem. ' 
East London Water Works, 23 1/. per »h 
West Middlesex ditto, 210/. ditto 
South London, ditto, 132/. ditto. 

Kent ditto, 37/. per share prem. 
Commercial liead, 40/. pfer c Jilt pt«m. 
Dover Street, ditto 9/. ditto. 

Strand Bridge, 4/. per share discount. 
Vauxhall ditto, 2{. ditto. 


L. Wolfe and Co* Canals Dock t Sr Stock Brokers , 



AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

T HE late unpromising appearances, among the wheats in particular, haw b*m 
entirely removed hy the sub*equent succession of fine weather If anything 
can check the fruitfulness of the ensuing harvest, it must be owing to the lateness of 
putting in the seed retarded by the rains and the long <tate of unfavourable weather, 
which continued till the beginning of May. The low # districts in particular felt these 
effects of the wet. Vegetation in general has for some weeks past worn a most pro- 
mising appearance ; but the season having become fine and warm, it is expected that 
the flourishing state of the green crops will tend to reduce the high price of mutton 
and lamb. At present there is plenty of grass and feed. A deficiency of the supplies 
of grain from Holland, Ac. has been very happily removed by the seasonable supply of 
upwards of 20,000 quarters from foreign markets The price of hay has latety risen 
in the London maikets : hay has fetched from 51. 10s. to 71. ; straw SI. to 31. 14s. 

Price of meat in . Smithfield 'Market Beef, 4s. to 5s. 4d. Mutton, 5s. 8d. to 
6s .Veal, 4s. 4d. to 6s. 5 — Pork, 6s. Od. to 7s. 0d.— Lamb, 5s. 4d. to 7s. 4d. 

Middlesex y May 25. — 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By theWinchestcrQuartcrof 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs« 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended May 19, 1810. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Middsx. 

Suirey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

fluntin. 

Northa 

Rutland 

Leicest 

M niting. 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Herefor 

Wor’st. 

Warwic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Moutgo. 

Radnor. 


| Wheat 
s. d 
110 2 
121 4 

99 9 

|t01 10| 

107 # 10 

112 4 

108 0 
102 
108 0| 

95 4 
112 11 
126 4 
121 2 
116 8] 
121 
110 o| 

115 10] 

113 

|l 12 6| 

[120 0 
118 
125 


hye 
s d 
5 1 <) 

;>5 0 
58 f, 
64 0] 


71 6 


62 1 
61 0 


82 
60 8 
56 10 


, Barley 
•; d 

40 6 

46 6 

41 6 
4 i 2 

42 

44 0 

45 9 

44 5 

45 4 

46 8 

49 4 

56 
5.3 C 

57 3| 

54 8 
51 4 

38 2 
41 


86 . 4 


Oats 


35 
30 
28 8| 
2 p 0| 

23 8 
25 3 

27 9 

28 0 
30 b 
33 7 
3o 7 
35 0! 
37 

35 10| 

36 
33 7 
32 Ol 
32 hi 
28 101 
29 lOT 
32 Oj 


Average of England and Wales. 
Wheat 1 10s Id ; Rye 61s 9d.; Barley 
48 s. 4d ; Oats 28s 5d.; Beans 
6 jj,s Id.; Pease 55s 6d ; Oatmeal 
56s. 6d. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 

1 Wheat 1 Rye 


Esgex 

jKent ...... 

Sus-ex .... 

Suffolk .... 

Cambridge .. 
Norfolk .... 

Lipcolq .... 

I York 

[Durham .... 
'Northumberland 
Cumberland 
'Westmorland . . 
Lancaster .... 

[Chester 

Flint ....... 

[Denbigh ... 
JAnglesea ..... 

Carnarvon • . . 
Merioneth .... 

Cardigan 

Ferobroke . , 
Carmarthen. . . . 
Glamorgan . 
Gloqcester 
Somerset . . . 
Monmouth . . . . 

Devon 

[Cornwall 
Dorset . . . 

Hants ... 


s. d 
110 I 
103 0 
108 

105 

no 
109 
103 
94 
98 10 
86 4 

102 
108 0 

106 0 
102 $\ 
112 0 
113 5 


98 8 
93 
97 4 
92 
109 
118 6 
1126 11 
128 0 
126 11 
119 C 
112 2 
|116 
14 8 


s. d. 
43 6 
58 0 


53 4 


58 2 
61 0 


61 4 
61* 0 
68 0 ] 


Barley 
s. d 
41 2 

41 0 
45 0 
41 4 

35 5 
06 9 
40 5 
39 9 


57 
44 
51 8: 


54 


67 2 
64 0 


48 0 
52 0 
40 0 
43 9 
56 2 
58 8 
48 b\ 
61 8 
56 4 
50 10| 

50 3] 

51 4 


Oats. 


s. 

d. 

32 

4 

30 

3 

30 

6 

27 

4 

21 

1 

25 

4 

£2 

0 

24 

47 

30 

r 

29 

0 

31 

o 

30 

10 

29 

3 

37 

1 

|29 

22 

lf» 

0 

25 

8 

24 

4 

18 

2 

17 

8 

18 

4 

29 

10 

26 

9 


29 

b 

2 $ 

4 

34 

0 

3* 

0 


BILL of MORTALITY, from APRIL 25, to MAY 22, 1810. 

60 and 70 


CHRISTENED 

Males 773 
Females 7 


773 ) 
770 $ 


1543 


BURIED. 

Males, 779 ? 14R o 
F emales 704 \ 1483 


r - 

2 " and 5 - 152 


5 and 10 - 57 

i 

10 and 20 - 61 

< 2 

» 20 and 30 120 


30 and 40 - 136 


40 and 50 - 157 

. . 

50 and 60 - 12ft 


70 and 80 - 98 
80 and 90 * 33 
90 and 100 * 4 


, Peck Loaf, 5s 2d. 5v2d. 5s 3d 5s Gd 
Sait, SA0». per bushel, dipt* R* 




K B. the 9 per Cent Consols the highest and hnwt Price of each day is given ; in the other Stocks the highest only. 

FORTUNE and Co. Stock-brokers apd General Agents, No. IS, CornhiU. 

















THB 

UNIVERSAL’, MAGAZINE. 

N° LXXIX.-Vol.XI11.] For JUNE, 18L0. t . [New 

“ We shall never envy the honours which wit%nd learning obtain in any other 
rau*e, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”— Dr. Johnson. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


On the Vo rtuguese Language, as Vao, vadum 
derived from Latin. By the Rev . Ver > videre 
Joseph Townsend, Mi A. Veiha, vetula 

H AVING expatiated on the affi- , ^ c ^ ian 8 eg 
nity between the Spanish lan- ttle ot “ er * 
guage and the Latin, I shall very Arvore, aibor 
briefly consider the structure of the Bain ha, vagina 
Portuguese, which is a dialect of Berpa, vespa 
Spanish. Capra, capra 

1st. Like the Spanish it abbreviates DwWa^dubitwe 
to a great extent, and derives its notlns Divida, debitum 
from the ablatives of Latin. Escova, scopa 


Vir, venire 
Voar, volare 


B, P, V, each for 

Erva, herb* 

Lobo, lupus 
Nevoa, nebula ' 
Nuvem, nubb 
Nuvens, nube* 

Povo, populus 
Provar, probar© 
Trave, trabs 


Ajudar, adjuvarc 
Aguia, aquila 
Ban ho, balneum 
(Cadca, catena 
Cativo, captivus 
Cor Color, calor 
Ciu, crudus crudelis 
<Va, ccena 
C^o. ccelum 
Cilha, cingulum 
Cor, cere 

Con hero, cognosco 
Dado, dijitu 
Dei, tledi 
Diz, dicit 
Dace,dulns 
Doenqa, dolentia 
Dor,' dolor 
Duzia, duodecun 
Eu, ego 
FG, fideo 
Kiel, fidelis 
Fio, filum 
Freixo,fraxinius 
Freyo, ffenuin 
Gear, gelaro 
Gea, gelat 
Geista, genista 
Golpe, colaphus 
Grao, granuta 
Ha, habes 
11 ha, insula 
Laa, lana^ 

JLer, lege re 
Lua, iuna 
Lume, lumen 
Universal 


Mao, mat us 
Mats, magis 
Mii>, mator 

Mtyo, medium 

Mez, meusis 
Mesa, mensa 
M-oeda, moneta 
Moinho, molinus 
Nao, navis 
Noo, nodus 
Nu, nurlus 
Ouvir, audire 
Ouvido, andttus 
Fao, pal us 
Pay, pater 
Pe, pes 
Peito, pectus 
Peixes, passeres 
Pente, pecten 
Po, pulvis 
Por, ponere 
Punha, ponebam 
Queimar, comborere 
ere mare 
Paio, radius 
Remar, remigare 
llio, rivus 

v Hir,tidere 
Rocr, rodere 
Saude, sal us 
Setta, sagitta 
Soar, Sonare 
Suar, sudare ; 

Sono, somnus 

'Taboa, tabula 
Ter, tenert* 

ao. vokXin. 


3d. It changes 
the other. 


C, G, Q, each for 


Agudo, acutus 
Antigo, antiquus 
Agoa,aqua 
Cego, ccecus 
Digo, dico 
Fgoa, equa 
Fogo, focus 


Gastar, constare 
Gritar, quiritaii 
Sogro, fcocer 
Seguir, sequi 
Quimar, cremart 
Perigo, pericuhim 


4th. It considers D, T, Th, z! J, 


a^commutable. 

Agora, adlioram 
Cad*ira, cathedra ' 
Codornizes, coturni- 
ces 

Fado, fatum 
Faz, facit 
Hoje, hodie 
Idade, eta# 

Medo, metuf 
Lado, lat’us • 


Ladroens, laM|&ei 
Meyo, raedii^#. 
Mudax, muune % 
Nadar, natare 
Pedir, petcre 
Redondo, rotunda* 
Tudo, totus 
Traze, t ride , 
Vejo, video 
Vejamos, videamua 


5th. It substitutes vowels At &m- 


SOU|UtS. 

Ausentia, absentia 
Direito, directus 
Doutrina, doctrina 
Feito, factus 
Leite, lac 
Leito, lectus 
Moinho, molinu# 


Muite, muituft 
NoUe,trifc 
Oito, octo 
Outro, alter 
Peito, pectus 
Reino, regoum 


6th. It substitute* M fofN. 
a K 
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Bern, bene Mam,manus tfbh to lay before your readers some 

Bonj, bon ins liomem, homtnc observations on tbe French language. 

Cam, cants 'Pam, pan is Ihvhich, 1 trust, will be interesting, and 

to, in Sem, sine demonstrate the importance ofthese 

Fiau, fttife T«m, tenet investigations. 

Hum.unus Vugem, iirgine 


7th. It substitutes p. for L. 


Alvidrto, arbitrio 

Igreja, ecclzsta 

Brasfemare, blasplie- 

Obrigado, obligatus 

mare , 

Frama, flamma 

Fraccr, placero 

- 8th . It changes 
H, and E to if 

L to I, and II I to 

Mulher, mulier 

Dcspojo, spoil urn 

“Mclhor, melior 

Aliio, r.limm 

Folha, folium 

Alheo, aliem.s 

Filho, Alius 

Senhor, senior 

Atanha, araneus 

Yenhn, Vfino 

Linha, liriea 

Palhi, patea 

Funcho, fcMuculuia 

Mancha, macula 

Tenho, teneo 

Olho.oculus 

Valhp, valeo 

f'hamar, clamare 

Vinha, Tinea 
C'bnstelho 

Chave, clavis ^ 

pth. It considers C, S, Z, X, J as 
coin mutable. 

Capaz, capax 

Raiz, radix 

Dizer, dicerc 

Stende, exteiule 

Fazer, facere 

Vez, vices 

Juiz, judico 

Bcxiga, vesica 

Luz, lux * 

Poix, piscis 

Paz, pax 

Nari 2 , nares 

1 Ileija, basiu m 

10th. Before L 
PSndF. 

it substitutes C for 

Chaga, plaga 

C hover, plc« ve 

Chao, planus 

Chjuva, pluvium * 

Cheo, plen us 

Chumbo* plumbum 

ChorOj ploro 

Charna, flamma 


«r, < , 

In like manner Columbus becomes 
TPombo. To Comprehend the nature 
of 'these* changes’ we must pay atten- 
tion to the 1st and 8jfh canons.' 

Many other derivatives there are 
equally capricious wjth the most un- 
natural of those here produced, and 
Wt a few which scarcely retain a ves- 
* tige of resemblance to tbe correspond- 
■ ihg terms in Latin. These we siioultl 
never be able to trace without theaici 
of <the*fei$ter dialects. But, as they all 
originate in Latin, they throw* light 
upon^each other, and assist us to de- 
t termine in the most abbreviated com- 
pounds; when no part of the ru6t re- 
mains, ^lwt ; -must have been the 
radical expression; But l\shall not 
enlarge at present, as it is my iuteu- 


Further Observations on the Use 
of the Letter 1 K* 

Sir, ' 

rpflE objections of your correspon- 
1 dent. Lector, inserted in your 
Inst number, will cause me no other 
trouble than that of repeating and en- 
forcing the remarks upon which they 
are founded. 

My assertion that “ the elongation 
of words in ck, derived from the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and French lan- 
guages, is begun by one of the vowels 
before which c is sounded hard,” your 
correspondent thinks he lias jnffi- 
cienrly answered, by calling our at- 
tention to “politician, criticise,” and 
a few more. And to weaken the 
force of the oilier remar^, that “ al- 
most every word in ck from the north- 
ern tongues is lengthened by the 
addition of a syllable, beginning with 
e, i t or y, before which c is regularly 
soft,” he mentions “ beckon, reckon, 
blockade, cockade.” In both in- 
stances he produces the exceptions, 
and denies the existence of the rule. 
BuU allowing this reasoning, all the 
which Lector believes ft to pos- 
sessjie himself immediately -destroys 
it : for 'though he so firmly relies on 
it as not even to provide against its 
failure, he informs us that 44 it would 
be of no moment if no examples at 
all of this sort were to be found!” — 
In refusing his assent to one observa- 
tion in particular, he has fallen into 
an error, from which a careful peru- 
sal of my letter .^ould have secured 
him. I did indeed defend the ortho- 
graphy of the \?ords " musick, musi- 
cal C public, pbblican, &c.” as con- 
sistent with analogy, but not because 
I considered each of these words to 
bdfmalogops to the rest: nor could I 
even intimate it ; for the weight of 
the argument lay upon their separa- 
ti bn. 1 accordingly distributed them 
into ? denying that any analogy 
could cxliHSe tween words of a differ- # 
ent termination. I placed comriium- 
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cation, convocation, embarcation,* 
justification, in the same class, thought 
the verbs "from which they are taken 
belong to different classes. This your 
correspondent calls a parallel, aiid 
says it is only adminicular. But 
whatever it may he called, it is surely 
not surprising that I used it as adjutory 
of my cause. 

I am the more confirmed in my 
opinion, as to the use of the final ck, 
from observing the practice of Mr. 
Fox in his History, and of the noble 
editor of that work in the preface. — 
Mr. Fox, it seems, chose rather to 
lead than to follow the multitude. 

I am Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
May 19, 1810 . Philo. 


Characters in Imitation of the 
Micro-Cosmography of Bishop 
Earle. 

[Continued from page 183 ] 


The mere Fellow of a College 
Resembles, a book in black letter, 
which the beholder believes to con- 
tain much erudition, but is inditfer- 
ent to' the contents, because the vo- 
lume is so crabbed and hard to decy- 
pher. .He is the recipient vesnel in a 
chemist’s apparatus, which absorbs a 
wholesome material and causes it to 
evaporate in air. If you studied him 
in the abstract, you would believe 
that it requires six lustres of study to 
learn how to eat, and drink, and 


• * . * - w • ; . . 

digested,. and that one is Hoyle on 
the game of whist. Still hei^pre- 
pared with some quotations from the 
fathers to surprise visitors, $»nd knpWi 
how to silence freshmen by scraps 
from such Greek tomes as are only 
to be fpund among the lumber of hfl 
college. He is a great pretender to 
wit, and thinks himself possessed of 
the true sting of satire : qut his sting 
resembles that of the nettle $ the 
timid are wounded ; press him hard, 
and he is found to be quite harmless. 
The punsters of the common room 
admit him to be a man of taste, for 
no person is better qualified to write 
notes on Farley’s Art of Cookery, or 
the learhed compilation of Hannah 
Glasse. He is a man who considers 
learning as his trade, and is no fonder 
of books than a grocer of figs . Briefly, 
he is a mere commodity of musdw, 
bone, and nerve, to fill out a black 
gown j and his successor shall take to 
the same robe, and answ er just the 
same purpose — only it he be taller the 
gown must be lengthened, and if he 
be not so large the gown must be 
made less. 

The Stage Coachman 
Is a little infenoi; in power to tbt 
grand Turk, but much more absolute 
than the so\ eretgns Of ebr cltiau couik 
trie*;* for the lives and property of all 
who come within his j urisdtetfoif ar# 
entirely at his mercy* Like the phy- 
sician of Barataria, he hurrie* tie 
hungry from an untasted 'meal j but 
the traveller has a consolation * un- 


sleep ; for thirty years of his life have known to the governor, — it is odd* 
been devoted to learning, and yet eat- that the dinner w as Hot jit to beeateu, 
ing, drinking, and sleeping are nearly Though he has trailed almost m 
the whole avocations he pursues, inaifcy miles as Cook ox Caftesfet, wo 
His erudition never appears to so seldom see his adventures in print, 
much advantage as in a ca'rd party* unless he overthrow the carriage and 
where his not talking of ’ the classics destroy the passengers. Yet hi* ai- 
ls considered a case of .necessity, and knee is matter of surptisc, jrnce an 
where ypu find that there is, in fact, account of post-houses and itiMMftd- 
one book which hejias thoroughly ventures is all uhat seems re<$p&««f in 

. — ■ the composition of a modern joiirnah 

• So I wrote it, because in this form He is a man of the first fashion, wtfli 
it claims a place in a cla^s of words little expense j for, let his garb be 
which is very large'; whereas if spelt ever so homely, the Mariborcnjfihs 
with the h, it must, 1 believe, stand’ and Warwick* of the age will not fitll 
alone; for I do not recollect any other to copy its cuf. He deeim the hfdfa 
word ending xnkation. Demarcation, of colleges and teachers of Mkrati 
whenever used, is invariably written arts ekfrely hk interior* r and ^ith 
with the c, rearfbif, w hen he finds all tb#if pupil* 

( iv , -J 
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repair to bim for the finishing lesson. 
Since the Roman sovereign bestowed 
a civil office on his horse, it is very' 
likely that the coachman may become 
a minister of state, at no very distant 
period. If so, he itrast expect a strong 
party to be formed against him ; for 
it has long been the highest ambition 
of half the great men in the empire 
to take the reins out of his hands . 

The Pedant's sensible Man. 

The sensible man in the esteem of 
pedants and poetasters is one who 
abounds in abstract reasonings and hy- 
pothetical systems, but who has, in 
fact, scarcely wisdom enough to avoid , 
running against a post in the Mall. 
This man of sense is never out of lead- 
ing strings, for he is not to be trusted to 
kite own guidance, and is the last person 
in the world to earn a moiety of the 
bread that nourishes him. They tell 
you that he has too much talent to 
.follow a trade, and too much fancy 
to learn a profession ; but the plain 
truth is, that he has not capacity for 
cither. He is a beam of moonshine 
glittering over the vegetation which 
the sun has produced and nurtured ; 
it calls forth a traip of beauties, and 
* captivates the eye ; but that is all ; 
it has not strength enough to be use- 
ful. He is one who thinks Nature 
unfust, because she has not given 
him fortune* while all bis actions 
prove that the greatest severity Pro- 
vidence could have exercised towards 
him, would have been contained in 
the gift of affluence. He usually 
livesln the most crowded part of the 
most crowded city, though he is con- 
tinually talking of green fields, which 
be praises by rote, in quotations from 
the pastoral poets ; and he firmly be- 
lieves that the shepherds still have 
crooks* and garlands, because he 
knows they are so described in The- 
ocritus, He is continually searching 
after truth, and yet ntHer knows the 
truth of any thing out of the classics $ 
for he has toq much vivacity to look 
m Object full in the face, and his eye 
hever attracted by the beaut)’ of its 
shadoV. He is infatuated m the 
moth that courts destruction fforo the 

e y brightness of a taper, and is 
y perfe*3ed that all his family 
are but* stage removed ftpm $<*- 


ism, because they deridO the futility 
of his aims, though he knows that, if 
they partook of his talents, pity akme 
could save him from the almshouse. 
He usually dies of old age before he 
reaches forty; and if he die in his 
bed, and free from incarceration, it 
is a wonder for so sensible a man . 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag . 
Sir, 

A S the annual meeting of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society 
has, lately, excited public attention, 
it may be seasonable, and meet the 
curiosity of your numerous readers, 
to lay before them a summary view 
of what measuies former ages have 
adopted to circulate those repositories 
of wisdom and truth. It will appear 
that the object of the society has been 
pursued through every age of the 
Christian, not to say of the Jewish, 
church; and shew how, under the 
conduct of Divine Piovidence, the 
limited measures of former times 
have, gradually, introduced the ex- 
tensive and liberal design of that in- 
stitution. I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Joshua Touli*in, 
Birmingham* June 6, 1810. 


An historical summary View 

of /^Circulation o/McSacreli 

OCRIPl URES. 

The original writings which came im- 
mediately from the pens of the apos- 
tles, much more the autographs or the 
Jewish historians and prophets, have, 
many centuries ago, been fost through 
the lapse of time. But, besides the 
publicity and permanence given to 
the law of Moses by its being read in 
the synagogues every sabbath day; 
,gnd to the books of the New Testa- 
ment by their being read, from the 
earliest ages, in Christian assemblies, 
the nature and importance of these 
compositions, especial! v of the Chris- 
tian scriptures, first published in an 
age of literature and science, induced 
many to adopt measures for then' 
spread and perpetuity, 

, There existed, before the times of 
Christ, a Greek translation of the 
Old Testament ; aqd there were, af- 
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terwards, several other versions of it sively and rapidly circulated; and, 
m that language. Copies of the with a quick progress, all nations 
scripture# of Both Testaments were, in were enabled to rtead them in their 
the first periods of Christianity, mul- own vernacular tongues, 
tiplied by the labours of transcribers. The learning and zeal of pious in-* 
Tne primitive writers of the Chris- dividUals were directed and animated 
tian church diffused the knowledge to afford the countries, of which they 
of their contents by numerous and were natives, or in which they re- 
large quotations from them in their sided, new translations of the book of 
own works, and by expositions and, life. The authority and patronage of 
commentaries of whole books. The princes gave a sanction and aid to this 
zeal and generosity of some Chris- desirable and important undertaking, 
tians were nobly displayed in procu- — One provision for advancing the 
ring and dispersing copies of the knowledge of the scriptures in Frig- 
holy scriptures. Here Pamphilus, an land was by furnishing the churches 
eminent presbyter of Caesarea, about with bibles, chained to the desks, to 
the year 2() 4, deserves to be men- be read, before the beginning or aftdr 
tioned w itl/peculiar praise. ' He was the close of public worship by indivi- 
a man who excelled in every virtue, duals to themselves, or to knots of 
and the most admirable person of his the people, who crowded round a 
times. It w'as a peculiar instance leader, with ardent curiosity and holy 
of his benevolence and piety, that desires, to hear the word of truth and 
besides his' active and generous care salvation, which tlwry, who had not 
to furnish the library of the church. at learnt their letters, could not peruie 
Caesarea with copies of the scriptures for themselves, 
and commentaries upon them, it w as Philanthropy and generosity, conse* 
his practice to be alw r ays supplied crating their exertions to the pur- 
with copies of them, tfanscribed with poses of religion, began to form plans 
the greatest accuracy by his own for dispersing versions of the scrip- 
hands, to give or to lend to thosn hires, in their own languages, among 
who had a desire to road them, whe- the Welch, the Irish, and the remote 
ther men or women. Indian tribes of America. The bio- 

But the circulation of our sacred graphical page records the names of 
books, as of all other writings, must some of the most eminent divines, 
have been very limited, till the glo- and some of the most excellent cha- 
rious invention of printing opened a ractcrs of the seventeenth century, as 
large sphere for multiplying and dis- engaged in these measures of disiliter- 
persing copies of them, with an un- esteef benevolence ; particularly that 
speakable greater facility, and a great that of the Hon. Mr. Robert Boyle.* 
diminution of expense, beyond what A Bishop Hall and a Lord Wharton, 
the labours of the pen admitted. This by their testamentary piovisions) cre- 
happy and important effect of the art ated funds for the annual distribution 
of printing was greatly promoted, not of bibles, in this nation, thiough fu- 
oniy by the revival of letters, bur by ture generations, 
the Reformation. > The appeal made Towards tb£ end of the seventeenth 
by the reformers to the scriptures, as century there arose, amongst the 
the ground of their protest against the members of the established church, a 
doctrines and practices of the church society for the* promotion of Christian 
of Rome, and as the unerring and knowledge. About thfc iryddle of 
div ine standard of religious truth, ex- the eighte enth another was formed by 
cited, of course, a growing and utii- a body of dissenter*, consisting prin- 
versal attention to them, and created cipally of young persons, for the 
an increasing demand for copies of spread of religious knowledge a- 
them: which this invention furnished mongst the poor : the distribution of 
the means of supplying with a rapi- bibles was a main object of each in- 
4ity, pf which former times had no sfitution. In our own times We 
idea or expectation. Not the scrip- have^scen a bible society, formed 

tures in the original languages only, ^ — 

but the various versions which- had * Owen's (James) Life, p. 1 % u. 
peep made of them could be extfm- Birch's Life of ttoylf, ?>♦ S8& 890, 40e. 
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about thirty years since, the specific 
design of which was to give bibles to 
our soldiers and sailors ; apd which, 
in two years, at the charge of upwards 
Qf 1500/. had distributed more than 
1 1,000 bibles amongst our regiments 
and ships’ crews.* 

This concise viejw of the progressive 
spread of the scriptures is gratifying 
to the devout mind of Him, who' ar- 
dently wishes that the' knowledge of 
the Lord may cover the earth j and 
the benevolent mind feels a high 
pleasure in contemplating the exten- 
sive circulation of those books which 
afford a rule of life, open the springs 
of rich consolation to the afflicted 
breast, and raise, under the expecta- 
tion of death, immortal hopes. Such 
I would congiatulate on an institu- 
tion similar to those I have recounted j 
but more liberal, more extensive, and 
more efficient than any, or all, of 
them : I mean the Institution of the 
British and Foieign Bible Society in 
1804. “ Its exclusive object is to dif- 
fuse the knowledge of the holy scrip- 
tures by circulating them in the dif- 
ferent languages spoken throughout 
Great Britain and Ji eland; and, ac- 
cording to the extent of its funds, by 
promoting the printing of them in 
foreign languages, and the distribu- 
tion of them in foreign countries.” 
The basis of its establishment is wise 
and liberal ; for it unites, to a degree 
hitherto unexampled, the zeal and 
exertion of Christians of every deno- 
mination.,. And it is a high recom- 
mendation of its design, that it is 
meant to circulate the scriptures only, 
without any gomment or note. This 
is laudably, this is nobly, to wave all 
authority to judge concerning the 
sense of scriptures foj* others $ or to 
influence their opinion by the weight 
of great names or of numbers. By the 
dispersion of bibles, cyi such a plan, 
the minds of the receivers are left 
free and* unshackled : the Bible alone 
is, the instructor and the nefonitor. 
Thfe attention of the leader is not 
called off to tBe exposition of others : 
but he is set upon enquiry, and, as he 
proceeds, naturally asks himself, — 
Understandest thou what thou redd- 
est? "That Christian,” observes an 

— — — M i 

* Robinson's Sermon before the 
Society, p. 21 , 


ingenious writer, "seems to me to, 
.enter thoroughly into the spirit of 
revelation, who dares to “trust the 
holy scriptures alone to convince arid 
convert a sinnerfftam the error of his 
way.” 

From the commencement of the 
institution to the 3 1 st March, I 8 O 9 , 
52,454 bibles and 1 05,975 testaments, 
in various languages, have been issued 
from the society, in not less than 
seventeen of the languages and dia- 
lects current in Europe, besides in 
other translations 3 and the efforts of 
all parties and denominations of 
Christians have been directed to one 
object, highly honourable to divine 
revelation, and most conducive to 
human salvation : that of putting into 
the hands of thousands and ten thou- 
sands the WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE, 


RErUBLICATION OF 

SCARCE TRACTS. 

No. II. 

Woman nod inferior to Man.* 

CHAPTER I. 

The Introduction . 

I F a celebrated author had not al- 
ready told us, that theie is nothing 
in nature so much to be wondered at, 
as that we can wonder at all j it must 
appear to eveiy one, who has hut a 
degree of understanding above the 
idiot, a matter of the greatest surprise 
to obseive the universal prevalence of 
prejudice and custom in the minds of 
the men. One might naturally ex- 
pect to see those lordly creatures, as 
they modestly style themselves, every 
where' jealous of superiority, and 
watchful to maintain it. Instead of 
which, if w r e except the tyrannical 
usurpation of authority they exert 
over us women, we shall find them 
industrious in nothing but courting 
the meanest servitude. Was their 
ambition laudable and just, it would 
be consistent in itself, and this consis- 
tency would render them alike impe- 

* The title-page of this pamphlet is 
destroyed, atfd the Editor is therefore 
unable to specify its date or author, 
but the above is its running title.-*-* 
Perhaps some reader of the Universal 
A^ag. may he able to supply {his defect* 
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rioui in every circumstance, where fallacy belpi them to fill up the va- 
autbority m requisite and justifiable. # carfcy with seemings in their infbr- 
And if their brutal strength of body ence. In . a word, as /‘they suppose 
entitled them to lord it over our nicer without reason, so they discourse 
frame, the .superiority of reason to without grounds; and therefore wouUr 
passion might spffice to make them have as strongly maintained the nega- 
ashamed of submitting that reason to tive of* what they assert, ♦if custom 
passion, prejudice, and groundless asfd the impression of the senses had 
custom. If this haughty sex would determined them to it after the same 
have^us believe they have a natural manner. ^ - 
right of superiority over us, why don’t But a fifw ages ago the belief of the 
they prove their charter from nature, Antipodes was a heresy in philoso- 
by makiqg use of reason to subdue phy. Ignorance, dignihed with the 
themselves. We know we have rea- prerogative of custom and supported 
son, and are sensible that it is the only by the seemings of reason, justified, 
prerogative nature has bestowed upon tne contrary opinion ; and the gravest 
us, to lift us above the sphere of sen- philosophers were, or afteeteefto be, 
sltive animals. And the same feason, so well convinced of it, that it was an 


which points us out our superiority 
ovtfr them, would light ns to discern 
the superiority of men over us, if we 
could discover in them the least de- 
gree of sense above what we ourselves 
possess. But it will be impossible 
for us, without forfeiting that reason, 
ever to acknowledge ourselves infe- 
rior to creatures, who make uo other 
use of the sense they boast of, than 
basely to subject it to the passions 
they have in common with brutes. 
Were we to see the men every where, 
and at all times, masters of them- 
selves, and their atfimal appetites in a 
perfect subordination to their rational 
faculties, we should have some colour 
to think that nature designed them 
for masters to us, who cannot perhaps 
always boast of so complete a com- 
mand over ourselves. But how is it 
possible for us to give into such a no- 
tion ; while we see those very men, 
whose ambition of ascendancy over 
us nothing less than absolute domi- 
nion can satiate, court the most ab- 
ject slavery, by prostituting reason to 
, their groveling passions, suffering 
sense to be lecF away captive by pre- 
judice, and sacrificing justice, truth, 
and honour to inconsiderate custom ? 

How many things do these mighty 
wise creatures hold for undoubted 
truths, without being able to assign a 
reason for any one of their opinions! 
The cause of which is that they sutler 
themselves to be hurried away by 
appearances. With them what seems 
true must be so ; because the light, in 
which they eye things, stands them 
In the stead of conviction^ Where 
they want evidence in the principles. 


argument of the utmost arrogance to 
attempt to set them right;. And yet 
the matter has been since so unques- 
tionably proved, that nothing but the 
height of madness or the depth of ig- 
norance can now countenance a doubt 
of it. 

The constant revolution of days and 
years determined the wisakers of old 
to assert, that all the celestial orbs 
move round the earth : and custom, 
ever prevailing custom, drags the 
major part of our cotemporaiy book- 
worms to follow their opinion. — 
Whereas the very*sanfie Phases, if we 
maturely consider, may equally in- 
cline us to think that the earth itself 
Is a planet, and moves with thereat 
of the planets round the sun. What 
mighty superiority of reason fhen 
have these oyd-grown boys over 
lesser children^? Both argue alike 
from appearances. The former nee, 
from the diversified positions of the 
earth and sun, that there is motion m 
one of them ; and, because they fi*< 1 
not the agitation in the earl If thev 
stand upon, therefore precipitately 
conclude that it is the sun moves 
round them", aftd not they round the 
sun: The latter, insensible* of the 
motion of a coach, fancy, when in 
one, that the. houses pass by them, 
and not they * by the •houses. Are 
not both l$d in their judgments b\r 
like principles ? Yet wiin this dif- 
ference still, that these are less obsti- 
nate in error, and more ready to be 
set right than they. 

In Tike manner the w ild savages in 
the Indies, (who, by the bye, am 
nevertheless of the same species with 
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our domestic onefc at home) for want 
of knowing the mechanism at ^ 
clock, are apt to attribute its move- 
ments to invisible spirits within it ; 
•while your blind followers of Des 
Cartes blush not to take upon reli- 
gious trutjj, from him, that the whole 
animal creation ai;e but fiifferent 
kinds of automata, of self-moving 
r'ork-work; notwithstanding its be- 
nip pretty well know&l|that their 
a/p i* r li.mself had too much sense to 
kr'ie.f ids own system, having in- 
v-rtkd it only to amuse and impose 
u^/on fools. 

i be men, who have taken care to 
^ ngtoss the affairs of religion, as well 
a- oiliers, to their own management, 
are no more guided in that than in 
any thing else by the dictates of rea- 
son. The religion they were bred 
up in they blindly prefer to all others, 
without being able to give any stron- 
ger Ju-oof of its being "the best, than 
that it was the faith of their fore- 
fathers. Upon the strength of this 
prejudice they adhere to it as the only 
true one; and, without ever examin- 
ing into it, or comparing it with 
others, they condemn all oeside it 
as erroneous. Js not this the case 
with most of the men, our clergy not 
excepted ? No country pleases a man 
so well as his own ; nay, so far is he 
apt to carry prejudice, that he can 
sejdom be induced to do justice to 
any other nation, even where truth is 
on its side, if the honour and interest 
of his own is at stake *. and this is a 
foible the very best men are equally 
subject to. Nay, such is the imbeci- 
lity of that sex, as well as ours, that 
even professions are a matter of pre- 
judice. And a fool of our own is 
often more acceptable in company 
’ than a wise man of another calling. 
•—The very inequality of stations, 
which constraint and confusion have 
ini reduced among men, has deceived 
multitudes of them into a notion that 
the same inequality is in men them- 
selves. f • 

If we allow ourselves but time to 
trace this diversity of vulgar errors 
up to the fountain-head, shall we be 
able to find them any other source 
♦ban interest and custom ? And yet 
such U thq prevalence whicte’cnstom, 
ever ?o wronojy introduced, has ovej- 
the minds of the men, that it requires 


.much less difficulty to wean them 
sentiments, which they themselves 
have built op the most convincing 
evidences of reason and truth, than to 
draw them from the prejudices which 
custom has instilldd into them. 

I should never have done, was I to 
reckon up the many absurd notions 
the men are led into by custom; 
though there is none more absurd 
than that of the great difference they 
make between their own sex and 
ours. Yet it must be owned, that 
there is not any vulgar error more 
ancient or universal. For the learned 
and illiterate alike are prepossest with 
the opinion, that men are really su- 
erior to women, and that the depen- 
ence we now are in is the very state 
which nature pointed out for us.^ So 
that to advance the contrary doctrine, 
after so long a prepossession, must 
appear as great a paradox as it did 
some years ago to assert, that on the 
nether surface of the globe there were 
men who walk’d with thepr heads 
downwards to us ; and whether the 
one be not as agreeable to truth as 
the other, will best be found on a fair 
trial. But what judge shall we have 
recourse tb, or what evidence can be 
admitted in an affair of so delicate a 
nature as this, on which depends the 
right of one-half the creation which 
ever side may prevail ? 

Ail the witness we desire to be al- 
lowed, is plain, undisguised truth ; 
and if the . men have but generosity 
enough left to admit this evidence, we 
shall nave no room to fear any they 
can bring. We are willing, at least 
for charity’s sake, to hope that, how- 
ever they may be disposed, they will 
at least blush to make any exceptions 
against so unquestionably impartial a 
witness. 

But who shall the matter be tried 
by ? We ourselves are too nearly 
concerned in the decision to be ad- 
mitted even as witnesses in the trial, 
much less then as judges ; ’and the 
same consideration equally excludes 
the" men from acting in it in either 
capacity.. And yet so far are we from 
having pny thing to apprehend from 
the detect of justice in our cause, that 
if the men were ever so little more 
just, and less corrupted in their judg- 
ments than they really are, we would 
readily subscribe to their own sen- 
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fence. , But, as4he case now stands, 
we must appeal to a more impartial 
judge. * 

Hitherto the difference between 
the sexes has been but very slightly 
touched upon. Nevertheless, the 
men, biassed by custom, prejudice, 
and interest, have presumed boldly 
to pronounce sentence in their own 
favour, because possession empower- 
ed them to make violence take place 
of justice. And the men of our times, 
without trial or examination, have 
taken the same liberty from the re- 
port of other men. Whereas, to 
judge sorndly whether their sex has 
received from r.n'u.e an> real super- 
eminence beyond oms, they should 
entirely divest themselves of all inter- 
est and partiality, and suffer no bare 
reports to fill the place of argument, 
especially if the reporter be a paity 
immediately conoei ned. 

If a man could thus divest the par- 
tiality attached to this self, and put on 
for a minute a state of neutrality, he 
would be able to see, and ton ed to 
acknowledge, that prejudice and pre- 
t i pit an co are the chief causes of set- 
ting le«s value upon women than 
men, and giving so much greater ex- 
cellence and nobility to the latter than 
to the former. In a woid, were the 
men philosophers in the strict ®ense 
of the term, they would be able to 
see that nature invincibly prous a 
perfect equality in our sex with their 
own. 

But as there are extremely few 
among them oajxible of such an ab- 
stracted way of thinking, they have 
no moie right to act the judges in 
this matter than ourselves j and there- 
fore we must be obliged to appeal to 
a more impartial j % ne incapable 
of siding with either side, and conse- 
quently unsuspected on both. This I 
^ apprehend to be rectified reason as it 
is a pure intellectual faculty elevated 
• above the consult r ation of any sex, 
and equally concerned in the welfare 
of the whole rational species in gene- 
ral and in particular. To this judge 
we leave our, cause ; by the decision 
of this we are piepnrcd to stand or 
fall ; and if, upon the evidence of 
truth, reason should declare us infe- 
rior to men, we will cheerfully ac-^ 
quiesce to the sentence. But what ii 
l NivtKjH Mag. Voi.Xflt. 


we obtain a decree in ourfavoiir upon, 
impartial examination? Why then 
all the authority which the men have 
exerted over ns hitherto Will appear 
an unjust usnrpatibn on their sid^; 
for which nothing can make a tole- 
rable atonement, out their restoring 
us to the state of equality nature first 
placed us in. And till they do that, 
the fancied wrongs they charge upon 
our whole sex, though but applicable 
(if at alt) to a very small number 
among us, whom I don^ pretend to 
juslity, can only be looked upon as 
very model ate reprisals upon theirs. 

I’d set thi«* whole matter then in 
as clear a light as possible, it will be 
necessary to clear our id <j as from all 
that is huddled and confuted, by se- 
parating the fictitious from the rjeaJ, 
the obscure from the evident, the 
false from the true, supposition fiom 
matter of fact, sccmings frqm en|i- 
ties, practice from principle, belief" 
from knowledge, doubt from cer- 
tainty, and interest and prejudice 
from justice and sound judgment. 
To this end therefore we must exa- 
mine, ip order, whai are the general 
nations which the men enteitain of 
our sex, ou what grounds they build 
their opinions, and what are the ef- 
fects to us and to themselves of the 
treatment we receive from them, in 
consequence of their present opinjpn. 
In tiieiuum of this little treatise, I 
shall a ho occasionally examine, whe- 
ther there be any essential difference 
between the sexes which can autho T 
me the superiority the men claim 
over the women; and what are the 
causes of, and who are accountable 
for, the seeming difference which 
makes the sum ot their plea. And if, 
upuii mature consideration, it appears 
th.it there is no other difference be- 
tween men and us than what their 
tyranny has created, it will theft ap- 
pear how unjust they are in excluding 
us from that power and dignity we 
have a right to share with them ; how 
ungenerous m denying us the equa- 
lity of esteem, which is our due ; and 
how little reason they have to triumph 
in the base possession of an authority 
which unnatural violence and lawless 
usurpation put into their hands. Then 
let tlWn justify, if they can, the little 
meanness, not to mention the 
grosser barbarities t^liich they daily 

3 L 
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practise towards that part of the 
creation, whose happiness is lo inse- 
parably linked with their owh. 

* CHAP. u. 

74 what Esteem the Women are held 
by the Men , and how justly* 

Was every individual man to divulge 
his thoughts of our sex, they would 
all befoutid unanimous in, thinking 
that we are made only for their use, 
that we are fit only to breed and 
nurse children in their tender years, 
to mind household alfairs, and to 
obey, serve, and please our misters, 
themselves forsooth. AH this is very 
fine, and, amidst a seraglio of slaves, 
could not but sound mighty big from 
a Mussulman's mouth . Y et } cannot 
help thinking it of a stamp with all 
those fantastical expressions, which 
are more easily advanced than proved. 

Men seem to Conclude that all 
other cseatures were made for them, 
because they themselves were not 
created till all were in readiness for 
them. How far this reasoning will 
hold good, I will not take upon me 
to say. But if it has any weight at 
all, I ana sure it must rather prove, 
that the men were made for our use 
than we for theirs. That the pro- 
vince of breeding* children belongs 
solely to us, is as certain as that the 
office of getting them is wholly 
them : ana if the latter entitles them 
to any degree of public esteem and 
respect, surely the former entitles us 
to an equal snare of both j since the 
Immediate concurrence of both is so 
essentially necessary for the propaga- 
tion of /human nature, that either 
without the other would be entirely 
useless. Where then is the reason 
for under-rating us, or claiming a 
superiority over us, for an office in 
life in wnith they bear so equal a 
proportion with us ? It is too well 
known to be dissembled, that the 
office of nursing children is held by 
the men iiy *a despifcable light, as v 
something low and degrading. — 
Whereas, had they nature for tlieir 
guide, they would not need to be told, 
that there is no employment in a 
commonwealth which deserves more 
honour or greater thanks and rewards. 
Let it but be considered what are the 
advantages accruing to mankind ffom 


it, and its merit must stand immedi- 
ately confessed. Nay, 1 know not 
whether it may not appear to render 
women deserving the iirst places in 
civil society. 

Why, or to what end, do the indi- 
viduals of human species associate to- 
gether, but for the better preserva- 
tion of life and the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of every thing conducive to that 
purpose ? Do not such then as con- 
tribute the most to these public ad- 
vantages deserve the greatest share of 
ublic esteem } And who are these 
ut the women, in the generous dis- 
interested employ of nursing the men 
in their infancy ? 

It is from this principle tl&af princes 
are considered as the chief persons iu 
the state, and in quality of such re- 
ceive the first honours of it, because 
they are at least supposed to have the 
greatest share of toil, carei and fore- 
sight for the prosperity of the public 
weal : so in proportion we pay. more 
or less of that respect to such as are 
under him at a lesser or greater dis- 
tance from him, because the nearer 
or farther off they are from sharing 
with him in the fatigues of serving 
the public, the more or less useful to 
society they must be considered. For 
the same reason we are apt to prefer 
soldiers to gownsmen, because they 
are supposed to stand as a bulwark 
between us and our enemies. And 
all mankind give to persons such a 
degree of respect as they suppose 
them to merit by being useful. And 
since this is the case throughout life, 
are not the women; by the very same 
rule, entitled to the greatest share in 
public esteem, who are incomparably 
the greatest contributors to the public 
good ? Men can absolutely dispem* 
with princes, merchants, soldiers, 
lawyers, &c. as they did in the be- 
ginning of time, and as savages do 
still. But, can they in their infancy 
do without nurses ? And since they 
themselves are too aukward for that 
important office, are not women .in- 
dispensably wanted ? In a peaceful, 
orderly state, the major part of men 
are useless in their office, with all 
their authority. But women will ne- 
ver cease to be useful while there are 
men, and those men have children. 
Of what other use are judges, magis- 
trates, and their dependent officers m 
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the execution of justice, any more 
than to secure their property to per- 
sons who, if they were not forbidaen, 
would perhaps be able to do them- 
selves justice in a more exaot and 
expeditious manner? But women, 
more truly useful, are employed in 
preserving their lives to enjoy that 
property. Soldiers are esteemed and 
rewarded, because engaged in defend- 
ingtfull-grown men, who are equally 
and often more capable of defending 
themselves. How much more then 
is our sex worthy their esteem and 
gratitude, who labour in their de- 
fence, when as yet they know not 
what, they are, are unable to distin- 
guish between friends and foes, rind 
are naked of every defence but that of 
tears 1 If princes and statesmen 
sometimes exert themselves in the 
service of the public, ambition is 
their motive, and power, riches, or 
splendour the point in view. But 
our more generous souls are biassed 
only by the good we do to the chil- 
dren we breed and nurse : daily ex- 
perience reminding us, that all the 
gratification we can hope for from 
the unnatural creatures, for the al- 
most infinite pains, anxieties, care, 
and assiduities to which we subject, 
ourselves on their account, and which 
cannot be matched in any other state 
of civil society, is ungrateful treat- 
ment of our persons, and the basest 
•on tempt of our sex in geaeral. Such 
the generous offices we do them : 
such the ungenerous returns they 
make us. 

Surely then nothing but a corrupt 
imagination can make men look upon 
an office of such high importance to 
them as mean and contemptible, or 
as less valuable than it really is. How 
largely are they rewarded who suc- 
ceed in taming a tiger, an elephant, 
or such like animals ; and shall wo- 
men be neglected tor spending years 
in the taming that fiercer animal— 
if an ? If the source of this unjust 
partiality be examined into, we snail 
find that the only true cause why 
these important services done by 
pur sex have so little value set upon 
them, is their being so frequent npd 

Hwl. ' . _ 

[To be continued. J 


Query respecting a Pamphlet of 
Baron Ma sexes, and a Statement 
of the York Annuity Clue. 

Sir, • 

M R. Baxley, in his recent Tret* 
• fisc on 1 .i fe Annuities and Assu- 
rances, refers at p. 466, to a pamphlet 
ofMr.Baron M a seres, published 1772 , 
and entitled “ A Proposal for esta- 
blishing Life Annuities in Parishes for 
the Benefit of the industrious Poor.” 
I shall be obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents, or to either of the afore- 
mentioned gentlemen, should they 
see this communication, to inform 
me where J may procure a copy of 
the work referred to, as I have writ- 
ten for it to London in vain. I wish 
to know if it contains any tables for 
♦he regulation of an annuity club for 
poor persons, and what those tables 
are. The only society of the descrip- 
tion here alluded to, that I know of, 
is one for females, established at York 
by the active exenioqs of Mrs. Cgppe. 
The payments of annuities to contri- 
butors do not commence until the 
age of 65, which 1 think too late, as 
the plan does not present the most 
striking inducement to young persons 
to contribute ; and if annuitants enter 
late in life, the payments are larger 
than the poor can usually afford to 
pay. I annex the York regulations, 
which you can insert or omit, as you 
think proper. Possibly the pSrusal 
of it may stimulate some of yaur rea- 
ders to the formation of similar useful 
institutions, as to teach the poor to 
exercise foresight is better than the 
erection of a thousand workhouses. 

The York Annuity Society is ma» 
r aged by ladies, who preside over a 
female benefit club, but the f unds am 
kept separate, and the members are 
not necessarily the same in both, but 
may contribute to either the one, or 
the other, or to both, as they may 
find convenient and agreeable, Mr. 
Baiiy’s useful work does not contain 
tables of the kind wffich I flow en- 

? iuire for, but only data wherepp to 
ound them, and it woqld be too to* 
dious and difficult for an inexpert 
calculator to compose correct tables 
from*, those data. I shall, therefore, 
be glad to see, m your valuable Ma- 
gazine, tables of the sums which 
ought to be paid by persons entering 
* 3 L 2 
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at di|ferent ages from 1 / to 50, to description in Sheffield, and am, 
receive an annuity dommencing ’'at Sir, your’s, truly, 

55 and 60 . I ask it with a view to W. B. X 

the establishment of a society of this Sheffield, June 9 , 1810. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE YORK ANNUITY CLUB. 

n — * 1 

I Yearly Payments. 


Age at 
Admission. 

1st Class. 

2d Class. 

sd Class. 

4to Class. 

5 ih Class. 


/. 

s. 

d 

L 

s. 

d. 

L 

s. 

</. 

L 

j. 

r/. 

/. 

.V. 


under 17 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

S 

O 

0 

4 

0 

under 19 

0 

0 

9 

4) 

1 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

under 21 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1. 

4 

0 

6 

6 

0 

8 

8 

21 and 22 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

9 

0 

5 

5 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

10 

23 and 24 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

6 

6 

0 

9 

9 

0 

13 

0 

' 25 and 26 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

3 

10 

0 

7 

7 

0 

1 1 

5 

0 

15 

0 

$7 and 28 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8 

8 

0 

1.3 

0 

0 

17 

4 

29 and 30 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4' 

11* 

0 

9 

10 

0 

14 

8 

0 

19 

7 

31 and 32 

0 

2 

■7 

0 

5 

1 

0 

10 

10 

0 

26 

4 

1 

1 

8 

S3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

17 

1 1 

1 

r* 

•> 

1 1 

84 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

19 

7 

1 

6 

O 

85 

• 0 

3 

7 

0 

7 

1 

0 

14 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

2 

, 86 


3 

10 

0 

7 

7 

0 

J5 

8 

I 

2 

9 

1 

10 

4 

67 

0 

4 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

16 

4 

J 

4 

5 

1 

12 

7 

S8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8 

8 

0 

17 

.1 

1 

6 

0 

J 

1 t 

8 

39 

0 

4 

7 

0 

9 

2 

0 

i 8 

5 

1 

7 

8 : 

! 

16 

10 

40 

0 

4 

11 

0 

9 

9 

0 

19 

6 

1 

9 

3 

1 

19 

O 

41 

0 

5 

2 

0 

10 

4 

1 

0 

7 

1 

10 

11 * 

0 

1 

2 

42 I 

0 

5 

5 

0 

10 

10 

1 

1 

8 

1 

12 

6 

0 

r, 

4 

4S 

0 

46 

0 

0 

11 

11 

1 

3- 

10 

1 

15 

9 

0 

7 


44 

0 

6 

0 

i 0 

i3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

U) 

0 

2 

r: 

0 

45 

0 

7 

1 

0 

14 

1 

1 

8 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

16 

4 

46 

0 

a 

0 

0 

16 

3 

1 

12 

6 

2 

8 

9 

0 

5 

0 

• 47 

0 

9 

0 

0 

J 8 

5 

1 

16 

10 

0 

15 

3 

r» 

»./ 

13 

4 

* 48 

0 

10 

4 

1 

0 

7 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

9 

4 

0 

4 

49 

0 

11 

6 

1 

2 

9 

2 

5 

6 

3 

S 

3 

4 

1 1 

0 

50 

0 

12 

6 

1 1 

4 

1 1 

cS 

9 

.10 

0 

15 

ft 

4 

19 

8 


After the age of 65 , the payments to the funds cease, and the following 
Annuities commence : — 


1st Class- 
2d Class | 
3d Class 
4th Class ’ 
5th Class - 


Yearly Allowances. 

1 O 0-v 2 12 O 

2 12 0 / 5 4 0 

after 65 5 4 0} after 70 JO 8 o 

7 JO Ok 15 12 O 

JO 8 O J .20 10 O 


Catalogue Raisonne|s ; or a con- tained by this statue, neither accorded 
cjse and <*oruect Account of with the juvenility of the hero repre- 
the Statues, Bas-relieis, and senkd, nor with the mythological 
Busts,’ in the Gallery of' An- nudity of the figure j and, at the pre- 
TiauEs, Museum 0 / Napoleon, sent day, it is universally allowed to 
at Paris. be a representation of Jason. The 

. ' [Resumed from p*Q 72] time expressed by the artisf is that 

** when the hero, being invited to a so- 
, the hall of laocoon. lemn feast by Peltns, king of Thes- 
108 - Jason* called Cincinnatus . — saly, is in the act of repairing to the 
■The none of Cincinnatus, so long re- appointed place, and crossing the tor-* 
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rent of Anastrus, with Juno on his 
•boulders, transformed into ail old 
woman. Arrived at the opposite 
bank, and while he is engaged in re- 
placing the sandal on his right foot, 
the goddess suddenly resumes her 
celestiai attributes At this sight, 
Jason, in utter astonishment, neglects 
to put on the other sandal, and m this 
state presents himself before Pelias, 
who, with dismay, recognises in him 
the man with tin: single sandal , de- 
stined by the oracle to be his mur- 
derer. Hence it is that tins figure 
unites the mtticM of a perfect gioup, 
and, although single, reeals to our 
mmd-> an entire passage of fabulous 
history. Tl is statue, wrought in 
Pentelic marble, long decoiated the 
nnanments of Versailles, and more 
anciently those of Villa Montalto, or 
Negroni, at Homo. T here still exist 
some ancient copies of* this piece, of 
various sizes. The h It arm, the light 
hand, and part of the right leg, are 
modem. The plough4iaie, engraven 
on the plinth, was added at the period 
of the ichtoratiou. 

1 Oi). Tragedy. — This hermes, as 
well as that or Comedy , which is a 
companion to it, formerly adorned 
the entrance of the ancient t heal re 
of Villa Hadnana, at Th\di, where 
they were first discovered. This cir- 
cumstance, together with the evident 
relation which exists between the 
character and adjustment of the head, 
and those of the masks of ancient 
Tiagedy, added to the (W-i intions 
handed down to us by Pollux, leaxes 
not a doubt that the pr< sent piece re- 
presents Tragedy, which the ancients 
nave occasionally personified dilie- 
rently from Melpomene, xvh was 
properly the tragic muse. This hermes, 
formed of the finest Pentelic marble, 
was found, an we have already stated, 
in the ancient theatre of Villa Hadri- 
ans. Pius VI, hax ing obtained 5 t from 
Count Fede, placed it in the Vatican. 

110. Comedy. --The Bacchanalian 
crown, composed of vine-leaves and 
grapes, and the air of gaiety which 
pervades the countenance of this sta- 
tue, being the only essential differ- 
ences that distinguish it From No. Ill, 
lead us to conclude that it is a per- 
sonification of Comedy, which was in 
an especial manner sacred to Bacchus. 
This her Aes; which was found in the 


I 
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,same place as the former, and which 
has hitherto accompanied it in all ita 
removals, is formed of a species of 
statuary marble of an uncommonly 
fine grain, and in colour and polish 
resembling ivory. The Roman sta- 
tuaries*ordinarily denominate it Parian 
marble but we incline to think it is 
of that species called Cor aline marble 
(coralilicus lapis), whose fineness 
and whiteness have been so much ex- 
tolled by ancient writers. 

111. Laocoon , the son of Priam, 
and the priest of Apollo, from an ar- 
dent love for his country, most firnjJjr 
opposed the admission of the wooden 
horse into devoted Troy. Eager to 
drag the veil from the eyes of hit 
compatriots, he had the temerity to 
launch a dart against the fatal machine, 
which so irritated the gods, who were 
inimical to the Trojans, that they re- 
solved upon punishing him. Accord- 
ingly, as Laocoon, crowned with lau- 
rel, was one day performing a sacri- 
fice in honour of Neptune, on the 
sea-shore, two enormous serpents 
suddenly emerged from the deep, and 
darted upon him, and, his two sons 
who assisted at the altar. Vainly did 
he endeavour to contend with the 
mighty monsters ; they twined around 
his bod/, bound liis limbs firmly in 
their resistless gripe, and tore away 
his flesh with their envenomed teeth. 
Jn spite of all his efforts to disengage 
himself, the unhappy parent became 
the victim of an unjust vengeance; 
he, with his two sons, fell prostiato 
upon the altar of the god himself, 
and, turning Ins dolorous regards to- 
wards Heaven, expired in the most 
excruciating torrme. Such is the pa- 
thetic subject of this admirable group, 
one of the most perfect works that 
the chisel has produced. It is at once 
a master- piece ifi point of composition, 
design, and expression. It was dis- 
covered in 1 500, during the pontifi- 
cate of Juliu^II, in the ruins of the' 
alace of Titus, contiguous to tlws 
aths. Pliny, who mentions it in 
terms of admiration, had seen it in 
this place. It is to the same writer 
that we are indebted for the names ot 
the three sculptors who executed the 
piece ; namely, Agesamler, Poly dor us, 
and Athenodorus\ Agesander was 
probably the father of the two others ; 
he flourished in the*first century of 
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the common era. The group is corn-, 
potcd of five blocks, yet so ingeniously 
put together, that Pliny believed them 
«o be a single block only. The right 
arm of the father, and two of the 
*ons* arms are wanting, but they will, 
donb; less, one clay or other be Restored 
iit mat hie. The present substitutes 
for the deficient members are formed 
of plaster. 

1 12. An Amazon. — According to 
the fahic, .he Amazons were warlike 
women who settled in Asia Minor, 
on the banks of the Therniodon. — 
s statue, whose features and sta- 
ture are peifartj\ conformable to the 
virile usages imputed to the Ama- 
zonian' tair. is clad in a very fine 
tunic, ihe let. breast being uncovered, 
and the aforesaid garment tr.ckeJ up 
above the hips. Shejs in the act of 
ben dm? a Jeg bow, the upper-end 
of vvh.t h she holds in hti light hand, 
and ike lower in the left. This airi- 
tu le is well calculated to display the 
be«uiti;u toi m of the heroine to advan- 
tage She is provided with every re- 
quisite species of arms ; the quiver is 
suspended trom the thigh, and the 
f lla-lunttfu or li.de buckler, in the 
lbiin of a crescent, as well as t lie 
double battle-axe fhipennis), hangs 
by her side. I he 1 helmet is placed 
near her left foot, and on it we ob- 
serve the strap and buckle which 
sen ed to fasten the beak-head, — 
About two centuries ago, this beau- 
tiful figure, wrought in Parian marble, 
was to be seen at Villa Matteir, upon 
Mount Caelius, at Home, whence 
Clement XIV removed it to the Va- 
tican. ,On the horizontal plane of the 
plinth we read this inscription : — 
“ Tiianslata de Schola Medi- 
corum.” Whence we learn that 
this statue, which had at ffrst been 
placed in the portico fcviilt by Augustus 
for th^ use of the physicians, was 
subsequently removed to another 
pituation ; but, as it is not known 
where the pi$de was discovered, it is 
difficult to conjecture whither it was 
removed the second time. 

113 .A marine Deity, called Ocean . 
This colossean hermes formerly em- 
bellished one of those retreats w hich 
the Romans delighted in erecting on 
the borders of the Gulf of Naples.-— 
The skins or membranes of iish which 
*ev*r tjjf ffeeeks* eye-brows, aqd 


, breast ; the dolphins proceeding out 
of his undulating beard ; and the 
waves depicted on every side of the 
hermes, concur in denoting thispieee' 
to be a representation of one of those 
gods with which Grecian mythology 
peopled the sea. The vine-leaves, 
with which the figure is crowned, are 
possibly allusive to the fertility of the 
coasts which border this delightful 
Gulf; and the horns to the earth- 
quakes, which the ancients attributed 
to the sea and its divinities. The name 
of Ocean may certainly suit this piece; 
but, in our opinion, the designation 
(fof Marine Deny, or Triton, "is pre- 
ferable, for Ocean is not usually re- 
presented under such gigantic forms. 
This hermes, formed of Parian marble, 
was discovered about thirty years ago, 
in the vnnity of Pozzuoli, situated 
near the Gulf of Naples. An English 
painter, of the name of Hamilton, 
having obtained possession of it, pre- 
sented it to Cement XIV, for the 
Museum of the Vatican. 

114. Barchus . — The right hand of 
the figure rests upon the trunk of a 
tree, roupd which a vine tastefully 
creeps. The youthful god is crowned 
with vine-leaves, and m his left-hand 
he holds a cup. This little statue is 
wrought in Pentelic marble. The 
arms and legs are restorations. 

115. The Minister of Mil lira, 
known under tjie name of Paris.— r- 
This statue represents a young man ,* 
hi* head being covered with a bonnet 
the point or" extremity of which is 
curved. The figure is clad in a tunic 
with sleeves and double folds, over 
which is thrown a chlamys, that is 
fastened on the right shoulder. Wide 
trowsers ( anaxyndesf envelope the 
legs and thighs. This species of cos- 
tume, which the Greeks assigned t © 
such nations as they denominated 
barbarous, and which is known under 
the designation of Phrygian or Per- 
sian, has probably given rise to the 
opinion that the statue represents 
Paris. When, however, it is recol- 
lected that it was not found alone, 
hut accompanied by another statue 
resembling it in every respect, and 
that its attitude is perfectly confomv- 
able to those figures which we find 
on the bas-reliefs connected with the 
worship of the god Mithra, the con- 

w»} U, that it ra^er rap**. 
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sent* one of the priests or ministers 
of that Persian god, whose office, in f 
his mysteries, was to express, either 
by uplifted or inverted torches, night 
or day, light or darkness. What has 
contributed not a little to the existence 
of the error is, that the sculptor, who 
repaired the figure, has, in order to 
make it a Paris, given it an apple in 
lieu of the torch. This beautiful 
Hgure, of Pentelic marble, alike re- 
markable for the taste and fine exe- 
cution displayed in the formation of 
the drapery, comes from the Vatican. 
It was discovered in 1785, at the dis- 
tance of five miles from Rome, out- 
side the gate Portese , together with 
another exactly similar to it, in a 

§ rot to near the Tiber. It may not 
a unnecessary to add, that the mys- 
teries of Mithra were usually cele- 
brated in grottoes. 

1 1(5. Jupiter . — Among all the an- 
cient monuments which present us 
with the resemblance of the sovereign 
of gods and men, there is not a more 
grand or imposing piece of sculpture 
than that wnich is now under con- 
sideration. The serenity, the sweet- 
ness, and the majesty, most inge- 
niously bestowed upon the physiog- 
nomy of this bust, furnish the finest 
possible definition of the epithet 
mansuelus , which the ancients gave 
to Jupiter. This bust, wrought in 
marble of Luni, is brought from the 
Vatican, where it was placed by 
Pius VI. It was originally found in 
the ruins of the Colonia Oaiculana, 
or, as it is now called Otricoli, situ- 
ated on the Flaminian Way, about 
17 leagues from Rome. It very pro- 
bably constituted part of a colosscan 
statue. 

1 17. Meleager. —Nearly in a state 
of nudity, hating no other garment 
beside a chlamys , which is fastened 
to the shoulders and wrapped round 
the left-arm, the sonof Oeneus King 
of Calydon, is here represented in the 
act of reposing, after having slain the 
formidable boar which had imaged 
bis territories. The head of that 
terrible animal is placed by his fide, 
and not far from him is seated his 
/aithfui dog. The beauty of this 
group, which is considered one of the 
{Masterpieces of ancient sculpture, is 
enhanced by its high state or preser- 
vation. only deficiency is tho 


left hand, which rested upon a lance, 
the extremity whereof is placed on 
the plinth % The group is wrought in 
Grecian marble of an ashy colour, 
similar to that which the ancient# 
drew from Mount Hymettus. With 
respect to the place whence the piece 
was orfginally brought, there are two 
different traditions.— Flaminio Vacca 
states that it was discovered on the £s- 
quiline Hill, near the basilick of Caiut 
and Lucius, a spot noted for many 
similar discoveries. Aldroandi, on the 
other hand, maintains that it was 
found outside the gate of Portese, in 
a vineyard adjacent to the Tiber. The 
authority of the latter is the more pre- 
ferable, because he w rote at a period 
nearer to the epoch of the .discovery 
than the former did. Be this as it 
may, the group, after being in the 
possession of Fusconi, the physician 
of Paul III, long remained in the pa- 
lace of Pighini, whence Clement XIV 
removed it to the Vatican. 

118. Adonis. — The youthfulnesa 
and the grace which beam from this 
tine figure, and more especially its at- 
titude, similar to that which is assigned 
to Adonis in some bas-reliefs, have 
doubtless given rise to the supposition 
that it represents that enchanting 
hunter, Cinyras, so beloved of Venus. 
It is nevertheless tfeces^ary to observe, 
that the long head-of-hair furnishes 
no characteristic sufficiently firm to 
support the opinion of the cognosct+iti \ 
and, as io the restoration ol the right 
arm, displaying the j.tvelin, it may be 
eonsidoH’d merely as a compliment 
to the discernment of those very wise 
gentry. This statue, wi ought in 
small-grained Gn cian marble, has 
been found, of late years, tlueeleagi.es 
distant from Rome, on the road lead- 
ing to Palestrina, at a plj*e called 
Oentoedle. Pius VI placed it m tho 
Vatican. The* thigh, and the right 
leg, as well as the tv o aruf», have 
been \ery ably restored. 

I it). Lucius Ft; us . — The adopted 
brother of lYfai^us Abidins, and his 
imperial colleague, is here icpiesenied 
with a tn.iress and a chlamys of that 
description which ihe Romans deno- 
minated paluda mart turn. The hair 
and the beard, of w hich he was ever 
partidMrfrly careful, correspond with 
the descriptions handed down to us 
by th« writers of his day, and to the 
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nufndrous busts of him now existing. 
This bust, wrought in marble of Luni, 
is in a good state of preservation. It 1 
was brought from the Dhcal Palace 
<pf Modena. * 

1 20 . Dioscobolus reposing . — Naked 
and erect, this youthful wrestler holds 
the disk or iron-quoit in his left hand, 
and seems to measure with his eye 
the space he is about to fling it. The 
bandeau, which encircles the head, is 
that wherewith gymnastic victors were 
usually crowned. The antique head 
is a late restoration, but it exactly suits 
the figure. This statue, of Pen tel ic 
marble, comes from the Vatican, 
where Pius VI deposited it. It was 
discovered at the distance of three 
leagues from Rome, on the Appian 
Way, at a place called Colambaro, 
where, it is believed the Emperor 
Galba had a country seat. Its present 
fine state of preservation is owing to 
the tenons which were suffered tore- 
main in the marble not having been 
beaten down. 

J 2 1 . Dioscobolus , after that of My- 
ron. — The body inclined forward and 
the right arm drawn back, represent 
the athletic youth in the act of fling- 
ing the quoit, a crisis very difficult to 
seize, yet which is here represented 
with considerable ability. The very 
minute descriptions which ancient 
author^ have given us of the cele- 
brated Dioscobolus, or Quoit-player, 
executed in bronze by Myron, prove 
that this statue, as w r ell as the oilier 
copies pieseitcd in different places, 
is but a repetition of the ancient piece. 
On the block which supports the sta- 
tue we observe the slrigilis , an in- 
strument used by the ancients in their 
baths, to scrape perspiration and ex- 
crescences from the surface of the 
body. Heine it is that, in ancient 
paintings and engraved stones, we so 
frequently meet vvi^h the perfume- 
vases ana strigilles of the wrestlers 
together. This statue is brought from 
the Vatican, where Pius VI piaced it. 
It was discovered, a # ftfw years ago, in 
the villa Afiriann, *at Tivoli. The 
sculptor, who restored it on the model 
of the oilier ancient copies which ex- 
ist, has taken the liberty to imprint 
the name of Myron, in Greek cha- 
‘ racters, upon the plinth thaUfrupports 
it. 

122. Commodus . — The public exe- 


cration which rested upon the me- 
mory of this abominable emperor, 
having caused the destruction of his 
figures, his marble busts are become 
uncommonly rare. That which at 
present occupies our notice, repre- 
sents him as he appears in the medals 
stricken towards the latier end of his 
reign ; the hair falling dow n in natu- 
ral curls, and the beard being ex- 
tremely bushy. Over his tunic he 
wears the poludamentuw , a garment 
peculiar to emperors. This bust, of 
Pentclic marble, conies from the Du- 
cal Palace of Modena. 

123. Venus % commonly called The 
Venm de Medici s . — The Goddess of 
the Loves is issuing from the foam of 
the sea, (whence she is feigned to 
have derived her birth) ; and her vir- 
ginal beauty, unhidden by any veil, 
save the attitude of bashfuluess, beams 
upon the enchanted shore of Cylhe- 
rea. If her locks do not flow adown 
her ivory shoulders, it is that the 
hours are busily engaged in arranging 
them. (Homer). A dolphin, grouped 
with a beau til ul shell, appears at her 
feet, these being emblems of Venus’ 
natal element. The two loves, which 
hover around, are not the children of 
the goddess : one of them represents 
the primeval love (Eras), which un- 
ravelled Chaos; the other is Desire 
(Iiimeros) , which appealed on earth 
at the same time with the first of ra- 
tional beings. Both of them weie 
present at her birth, and never wan- 
dered from hci side. (Hesiod. Theoc . 
v. 20 Lh If we may attach credit to 
the Greek inscription, engraven upon 
the plinth, this miracle ot art w j ns the 
production cf Cleomencs the Athe- 
nian, the son of Apollodorus, and the 
father of that Cjcomenos, to whom 
we are indebted for the beautiful 
Roman statue desenbed under No. S3. 
1 he imenption, however, as well as 
the whole exterior cl the plinth, is 
modem. There are ceminly strong 
reasons for believing that the inscrip- 
tion was not the offspring of impos- 
ture. It is possible that, at the period 
of the restoration, it was found neces- 
sary, in order to give the statue a solid 
basis, to sink the old plinth in the 
modern one, and to efface the inscrip- 
tion of the former, copying it, never- 
theless, upon the latter, ft moreover 
appears that Ckomexies, to whom the 
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Venus is attributed, excelled to such 
a degree in producing models of fe- 
male loveliness, that, according to 
Pliny, a Roman knight became deeply 
enamoured of one of his Thespiaaes , 
which Lucius Mummius carried to 
Rome ! Hence it would seem, that 
the artist in question was fully com- 
petent to the execution of the Venus. 
This statue has the ears pieretd, in 
the same manner as other statues of 
the goddess ; and from them, no 
doubt, valuable hoops and drops were 
anciently suspended. The upper part 
of the left arm evidently retains the 
trace of the bracelet denominated 
spinlher, represented in several of 
Venus’s sculptural figures. It is in- 
tended to restore those ornaments, in 
conformity to the ancient practice of 
decorating pieces of Parian sculpture 
with costly gems, &c. (Fide Virg . 
JEn. lid. I. v. 5Q2-J The grain of 
this piece of Parian maible is uncom- 
monly fine. The statue* was placed 
in the gardens de Medicis, at Rome, 
during the 16 th century. On its being 
removed to the Gallery of Florence, 
in the course of the 17 th century, 
this admirable work was allowed by 
all Europe to par'icipate the cele- 
\ brity of the Apollo Belvedere, which, 
indeed, it rivals in the sublimity of 
the conception, the incomparableness 
of execution, and in the ideal beauty 
of the proportions. France owes the 
Apollo and the Venus to the victories 
of Bonaparte, dining his first cam- 
paign in Italy. We are in an absolute 
state of uncertainty, and possess only 
contradictory traditions, respecting 
the situation in which the Venus de 
Medicis was first discovered. 

124. Cupid and Psyche . — In this 
group is pretty generally recognised 
Cupid in the act of caressing Psyche, 
being an emblem of the union of 
body and soul, and in effect several 
bas-reltefs engraven upon sarcophagi 

{ >resent us with , similar groups. It is, 
lowever, observable that they essen- 
tially differ from the present piece, 
inasmuch as in the former the two 
* figures are winged, that of Psyche 
having the wings of a butterfly, which 
is not the case in this group, and 
therefore its identity is somewhat 
doubtful. It is wrought in* Parian 
warble, and was. originally in the col- 
Unjvarsal Mag. Vox. X11L 


lection of Cardinal AJhani, whence 
Clement XII. removed it to the Ca* 
pital. 

J 25. Roman Portraits, called Cato 
and Porcia. — These two half -length 
figures arc of that description with 
which the Romans adorned their 
tombs. They appear to be the por- 
traits of husband and wife; and the 
shaven crown of the man, as well as 
the head-dress of the female, prove* 
that the w ork was produced m the 
time of Alexander Reverusj an ob- 
servation which w'ill fully authorise 
the rejection of the appellation igno- 
rantly bestowed upon the piece. It 
was formerly to be seen at Villa Mat- 
tel. Clement XIV placed it in the 
Vatican* 

136. Clodius Albinus.—A Romniji 
personage, with a beard, and clad in 
the chlamys decorated with fringe 
above the tunic, is admirably repre- 
sented in this bust. From its bearing 
some resemblance to the portraits of 
Clodius Albinus, the colleague and 
rival of Septimus' Severus, it has ob- 
tained its present denomination. This 
bu.M, formed of Pentelic marble# 
conies lrom Villa Albani. 

VP] . Galba.*— The head of this 
beautiful bust, with the cuirass and 
paludamentum , perfectly resembles 
the authenticated portraits of the 
emperor Galba. This bust, which is 
perfectly antique, with the exception 
of a few slight retouches, belonged 
to the Villa $Jbani. It is cf Pentelic 
marble. 

1 28. The Thorn - Extractor . — It 
was from its attitude that this statue 
received its present appellation, and 
indeed it would seem to represent a 
young man seated, and in the act of 
d. 'a wing a thorn out of his left foot. 
Js it not more likely, however, thaf 
it represents a foung athletic victor 
at the Stadian games? It if well 
known that, in the public game# of 
Greece, children of an extremely 
tender age, performed fbyt- races, amt 
that it was customary to honour tho 
youthful victors with statues. Tba 
nudity of the figure fends to confirm 
this opinion. The execution of th« 
head and o t the hair give a fine idea 
of the dOtairable finish which ancient 
statuaries bestowed upon their bronze 

3 M 
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works. This piece of bronze is brought 
from, the Capitol. The place of Us 
first discovery is unknown. 

- [To be resumed in our next.] 

Reply to Lector Constans. 

Sir, 

t F'HE reply of Lector Constans to 
1. my letter is so unsatisfactory, 
that I must beg leave to trouble you 
again with a few lines on the same 
suWect. 

L. C. acknowledges that “ the ar- 
rangement of the language, primA 
facie , certainly exhibits much con- 
fusion and apparent incongruity*”— 
This is the very thing for which 1 con- 
tend. However* as he proceeds, he 
works himself into the belief of the 
matter being so very clear, that I 
must be, necessarily, accused of mis- 
representation. 

That the language contains a mean 
Ing, I may readily grant ; so does that 
phraseology termed an Irish Bull: 
the latter we pardon, because we are 
compensated by a laugh; but dull 
ambiguity is really unpardonable. 

A very large proportion of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects, to }yhom the schedule 
in question is addressed, have neither 
time, capacity, nor opportunity to un- 
ravel ambiguities. Such, for example, 
asoutchers, bakers, barbers, taylors, 
andtripemen. What I am solicitous for 
then is, that what can ba understood 
by Lector Constans by the help of a 
little unravelling, may be laid before 
the gentlemen aforesaid unravelled 
to their hands. 

L. C. asks, in support of his alle- 
gation that I have misrepresented the 
matter, “ Where is the information 
that we are to pay in six months ?” 
I answer, in the schedule, if there be 
any truth in Cocker, that three months 
added to three months make six 
months. We^are not threatened with 
any levy or compulsion at the end bf 
the first three months, but we are at 
the end of the second three months : 
then, surely, it requires no great 
Stretch of sagacity to discover that 
six months is one of the periods more 
particidafly pointed out For'payment, 
though not expressed in direct terms. 


In fact, this very indirectness ts one 
of the grounds of ray domplaint. 

If a man accept a bill at two months* 
dated the first of May, no person ever 
heard of payment being either offered . 
or called for on the 1st July, but at 
the time allowed by law or custom, 
that is, on the 4th. In the same way, 
every man, who knows the value of 
money, will not unnecessarily pay it 
away at three months, when no inten- 
tion exists to enforce payment till six 
months have elapsed. But paymefit 
is not, it should seem, to be enforced 
till the expiration of forty-one days: 
which make the period 1 originally 
stated, of seven months and ten days. 
Now, if you mak,e payment one day 
before this term elapses, you avoid all 
jthe pains and penalties before men- 
tioned. He, then, who should pay 
at the end of three months and ten 
days, must be either mistaken in his 
construction of this luminous di- 
rection , or a fool for parting with his 
money before he has occasion to do it. 
It is evident, therefore, that this am- 
biguity gives an advantage to the wily 
man superior to that given to the 
honest,, plain-dealing tradesman, who 
is entitled, from that very circum- 
stance, to greater indulgence. If all 
are equally entitled to the extreme of 
indulgence in paying their taxes, it 
should be made obvious to the mean- 
est as well as to the most brilliant 
capacity. 

I have now only to add, that, on 
looking over my former letter, I find 
I have expressed an opinion, that 
“ the dirt and rubbish of law, or ra- 
ther of lawyers/* ought to be cleared 
away : I aid not mean, by thiS, to 
give offence to that learned body of 
men, which certainly includes, in the 
aggregate, many very worthy cha- 
racters. Perhaps Lector Constans may 
be one of them : — I simply mean, that 
the jargon of law ought to undergo a 
pruning when it is intended to be pe- 
rused without the assistance of a law- 
yer. This jargon is apt to accumulate 
•n a lawyer, as flour does on the coat 
of a meal man, mortar on that of a 
bricklayer, or aoot on a chimney- 
sweeper.. These are not the worst 
men for it: it belongs to their pro- 
fission : but it is not the less neces- 
sary that it should be sometimes 
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cleared awa}% for (he health nnjl 
comfort of themselves and those who 
corue in contact with them. 

I remain, Sir, with many apologies 
for this trouble, your constant reader, 

J. M. 

1 4th June , 1810. 

(dr Enough teems now in have hen) 
staid, on rhi i not very iinj/orfanf topic . 
According to tin- strict rule of mi par 
hti(ih/ % we hoc granted the rcpln at ion 
to J. M and Lector * onsnms •.;•/// per- 
il aj. n think with us that it (hstrvts no 
jltri lit r diseux >ion. — Kdiinr. 

A Spanish Tale. By Madame he 
Gk a fig ny. Authoress oj the Peru- 
vian Let la s. 

[< \»n< ! n vt -<1 fiom p * 7 "} 

OIJ complain of me madam,” 
said he, t€ but it you knew 
my heart, you would fed pity for me 
1 still love your brother, and I adore 
you; I have endeavoured to please 
you by a thousand means which you 
have not condescended to notice. 1 
Mould share my throne with you, if T 
could; but, like t lie rest of lc.mtais, 
l have only a h'\irt to oif. r j < • . — 
Hitherto, respect has kept me silent : 
judge, however, if I am impetuous, 
Madam : remember, it is your King 
who speaks to you as a timid lovei . 
What did I not sutler in afflicting 
you when I punished your hi others 
Y would have pardoned Ins dime had 
it been known only to myself • but 
1 owed his impiisonment to my sub- 
jects. Let Don Pedro sanction my 
clemency by a confession :v,i by a 
sincere repentance, and I will el.idly 
shew him mercy. Employ ail the 
power you have over him to (hat end : 
go and see him ; tell him that I wish 
an interview with him : tell him that 
I will have him brought betpie me : 
be you with him, and) on shall bom 
find that I <uu more your friend lljrn 
your master. Do not reply to me. 
Madam," continued the King, seeing 
that Elvira was about to speak, 44 1 
shall not feel the i’oice of being gene- 
rous, if 1 find as much ingratitude in 
the heart of the sister as iii that of the 
brother. Permit me to have the 
feeble satisfaction of reiving upon 
your gratitude.’' The King then 


made a sign thatliis attendants should 
approach and assist Elvira 4o walk. 

They were eagerly attentive, but 
Don Alvar was “before them. ifi 
rising, Elvira let fall her handkerchief 
with which she had wiped away her 
tears*: Don Alvar quickly picked it 
up, and availed himself of that oppor- 
tunity to give her a note ; but he did 
not do it so ileKteioudy but that the 
King had his suspicions of t lie cir- 
cumstance. The tatiguc which Elvira 
felt from what she had gone through, 
the anxiety which the" note caused, 
and Her impatience to read it, forbade 
her to piocecd to visit her brother, 
She had 'no sooner an’ned at home 
than site opened it ; and it contained 
the following words: — 

LUTTLK. 

“You think me, doubtless, the' 
most guilty of men, adorable Elvira : 

1 am only the most mb viable.— 
Adorned with all the appeal atiCe.s of 
satisfied ambition, my heart acknow- 
ledges only love and friendship, 1 
violated my silence, and l appeared 
sensible of the favours of the king, 
only in the hope of being useful to 
Don Pedro : if l can but ascertain 
the nature of the crime which is im- 
puted to him, that will be srilicient 
to prove Ins ivfriocence ; and I flatter 
myself that I shall succeed eie long. 
No other motive leas powerful could 
have induced me to obey the»tyran* 
nical order of the King to abstain 
from all intercourse with (he only 
persons for whose sake life is valuable 
to me. ft will be the ruin of all three 
if he discovers the least undei standing 
between us, Perhaps I have carried 
prudence too far: but, Madam, to 
whom could f confide my secret ? 
A stranger in thr: court, observed on 
all sides, distrustful myHt of man- 
kind, and ignorant of them, l pre- 
ferred the dreadful alternative of ap- 
pearing ungrateful to j^>u, to the 
danger which might have encompass- 
ed you from my inexperience: I 
know not, even, whether l shall be 
able to convey this note to you : but, 
lovely £lvira, f shall die with grief if 
I do not assure you of the bound less 
nature of my love.” 

pertwal of this letter caused an 
inconceivable change in th«^ soul of 
Elvira : “ Don Alvar is not ungrate- 
ful,” she exclaimed with trampo; t •• 

3 M3 
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** My brother will shortly testify his Relieve whatever you wish : but ex- 
innocence : I shall soon behold them plain yourself.’* 
theijn both sharing in the bounty of " The King,” replied Isabella, 
tte King and in my tenderness. — " appeared to be in a very iM humour 
Need J be uneasy at the love of Al- yesterday, after you had quitted him* 
phonso ? He is generous, he, can He asked, repeatedly* where I was ; 
never hate us.” * 1 was informed of this, and I hastened 

These agreeable emotions awaken- to the court immediaiely. As soon 
ing in the heart of Elvira, seemed to as he saw me, he drew me aside, 
re-animate her whole frame ; her He put many pointed questions to me 
health was almost immediately esta- respecting your connection and that 
blished. She passed a night that was of your brother with Don Alvar. I 
as much disturbed by pleasant ideas assured him that you had not any w ith 
as her preceding ones had been by him. ‘ Mighty w'ell,* said lie in an 
unpleasant. * ironical tone : ‘ I am better instructed 

She rose early, and was preparing than you are.* Then ho related, with 
to visit Don Pedro, to inform him of a degree of resentment which lie 
all that had taken place, when Isabella strove in \ain to hid* . that Don Alvar 
arrived. “ Come,” cried Elvira as had given you a note in his presence; 
soon as she perceived her ; “ come, and that, bom the agitation in which 
my dear Isabella, participate in my yon seemed when y, ' u reived it. he 
hopes, as yon have participated in my had no cl >ub. mat you were both ac- 
sorrows : lam all impatience to talk complices in the ridiculous seditious 
with you.” plot which is ascribed to vour brother. 

“ I know all,” said Isabella : “Don He finished 'with hea\y menaces 
Alvar had brought ruin upon you all against you all. it requited all my 
three : the sword wa* raised over your presence of mind not to be discon- 
heads, hut I was skilful enough to ceded: time was precious: a mo- 
turn it aside. It was to inform you meet’s reflection convinced me that 
of this good news that I rose so early, the avowal of the truth was the only 
Good heavens !” continued she, “how way to save yon. I suddenly as-nmed 
silly lovers are! They think they see a look of confidence and resolution, 
every thing without being seen ; and instead of the timid countenance 
they .are seen without suspecting it.” which the King doubtless expected to 
“ Explain yourself,” replied Elvira behold in me : and I told him that it 
alarmed. “ What have we yet to fear ?” was not worth while to make so many 
“ Nothing, 1 ’’replied Isabella 5“ have threats about a mere love-letter. — 
J not told you that I warded off the * A love-letter!’ he exclaimed with a 
blow ? But relieve my uneasiness on look as cold as it was before incensed, 
your part : What have you done with ‘ Yes, Sire,* I replied, €i if Don Alvar 
the note of Don Alvar ?* — You were gave a note to Elvira it could be 

so agitated they say ’* nothing else. H**, continued to ques- 

" And how do you know that I lion me, and I told him how you 
have received a note,’* asked Elvira came to have an affection for each 
with increasing alarm. other. At last he quitted me, assuring 

“ I know it from the King,” re- me that he did not suspect my in- 
plied Isabella. f tegrity. You see, therefore, that 

fr From the King !** exclaimed El- your welfare is at hand : he loves 
vira. “ Ah ! we are lost !*’ Don Alvar to excess : what therefore 

• “ You will not understand me, could he do better to make him hap- 
then,” replied Isabella impatiently : py than to give you to him ? In com- 
*< You shall flntt that the blunders pliment to your marriage, he will 
with which I am reproached do not pardon Don Pedro, and I shall not 
extend to important things I know think myself obliged to wed him then, 
how to speak to advantage when it is because he will not be unhappy : and 
to serve my friends : but you will not so we shall all be contented. In fact, 
be persuaded of this until you offloy it is time that joy appeared amongst 
the happiness which I have provided us again . it is hardly living to oe 

for you *. for your prejudice ’* always complaining : it is dying to 

u Heavens !” said Elvira, “ 1 will be always eat up witirfnatt*.” 
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Isabella continued her agreeable 
conjectures; and Elvira, buried in 

I profound contemplation, scarcely 
istened to her, when an order arrived 
from the King to'enter, immediately, 
a carriage •winch was in waiting, and 
which was to conduct them to their 
place of exile. At the same time, 
they ordered the servants to prepare 
whatever was requisite for fen imme- 
diate departure. 

Elvira, overwhelmed by this un- 
expected stroke, seemed to pay no 
attention to what passed. “Oh my 
brother! Oh Alvar!” she exclaimed 
with bitterness, “ what will become 
of you ?” — Complaints were useless : 
they must gp. 

Elvira remained, during the whole 
journey, in the same kind of stupor 
into which she had fallen when she 
received the orders of the King. Isa- 
bella expressed her grievances in a 
manner which would have been high- 
ly diverting under any other circum- 
stances. 

The night was far advanced when 
they stopped. They were conducted 
into a spacious room, whose dilapi- 
dation, as well as that of the furniture, 
would have alarmed persons less de- 
licate than they were. Every thing 
was alike to Elvira; she noticed 
nothing; but Isabella, by her reite- 
rated questions, compelled the sort of 
phantoms who were appointed to 
wait upon them in the habiliments 
of duennas , to satisfy her curiosity. 
She thought she beheld her grave 
open when she learned that they 
were at the court of the Queen 
Dowager, grandmother of the King. 
She uttered a thousand reproaches 
against Elvira, and a thousand fears. 
— Her chagrin was augmented, the 
next day, when she beheld herself in 
a castle, less dreadful even from its 
extreme antiquity, than from the little 
attention that was paid to her amuse- 
ment. 

The old queen, attached to etiquette 
and to ancient custom, rendered life 
insupportable to those whom pro- 
scription had conveyed to her, under 
the pretence of forming her court. 
Every thing partook of constraint, 
melancholy, and inconvenience. El- 
vira led a languishing life : yet she 
Ikv'ed. 

Bon Alvar was not less unhappy. 


•Alphonso, excessively irritated at the 
disclosure which Isabella had made, 
and listening only to the suggestion^ 
of his indignation, imagined that ho 
coiHd banish as easily from his heart, 
as from* his presence, the objects of 
his jealousy. 

After the exile of Elvira, he re- 
tarded that of Don Alvar only as long 
as he thought it necessary to prevent 
his following her steps. He was then 
deprived of his honours, ordered to 
retire from court, and never more to 
appear there again. 

More surprised than hurt, he did 
not hesitate a moment as to the choice 
of bis place of retreat. His thoughts 
turned with fondness towards the hut 
where he had been reared : his heart, 
was fatigued and eager for repose, and 
he thought that he should there find 
again those peaceful days which he 
always remembered with delight and 
which he now regarded as the only 
happiness worth desiring. 

Don Alvar 1 ; full of confidence as to 
the perfect bliss which he was about 
to enjoy, hastened towards the forest 
which was the asylum of hi*, first mis- 
fortunes; but, as he approached it," 
he felt the pleasing ideas gradually 
vanishing from his mind ; every thing 
which he had seen and experienced 
since his first entrance ittfo the world 
was present to his imagination ; l^it 
the traces, no sooner perceived than 
effaced, left behind them only the 
confusion of a ill earn. Elvira herself 
appeared only in the distant prospect. 

This torrent of tumultuous thoughts 
did not subside until he arrived at the 
hut. Struck with its appearance, he 
remained motionless: his eyes filled 
with tears, and a thousand recollec- 
tions of past times overwhelmed him. 
However, he entered it. 

The first days* were passed in re- 
calling to mind the precepts Of his 
friend, and in endeavouring to accom- 
modate himsetf to the privations 
which he must now incline. In 
solitude, too, his love returned. , He 
thought only of the means of finding 
Elvira, and he tried many in vain. 
Too near the court, and in a place 
where K* n S °^ ten hunted, he 
could not take any steps without the 
hazard of detection. He thought that 
if he were in an inhabited place, he 
could employ others/ whose researches 
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might have more success than his — * 
He resolved lo execute this plan, and 
^departed; taking care however to 
avoid the public paths.. 

He had already walked nearly t?vo 
days, when, crossing a llnuket,* he 
was suddenly attacked by a man with 
a sword in his hand, who, without 
giving him time t& recollect himself, 
exclaimed, “ Traitor, defend a life 
which you ought to lo^c by the most 
infamous tortures.” Don Alvar, 
astonished, put himself upon his de- 
fence; but recognising, immediately, 
Don Pedro, far Irom attempting his 
life, he merely warded off the blows 
which the other directed with unac- 
countable fury. “ Hold, Don Pedro,'* 
6aid he, *' yon are in error. Hdiold 
the unhappy Alvar *. cou.e rather and 
receive, iu nis arms, the testimony of 
liis friendship, and of his rra'ilude.” 

Don Pedro was too inhniatc* to 
listen to him : as Don Alvar defended 
himself but weakly, he seized him by 
the throat, threw him On the ca: th, 
and threatened hi n with instant death 
if he did not confer ail his crimes. 

At that moniviK, a tioopof a: t hers, 
"who were in the wood in pursuit of 
tome robbers, arrived at the spot : 
they took them for t ho peisons thev 
were seeking, filtered t!um, t ,n ! 
forced them, along without any repaid 
to the menaces of Don Pidro, dr (o 
the persuasions of Don Alvar, who 
sought in vain to convince them of 
their mistake. They conducted them 
to a fort near the spot, $nd put them 
in. the same dungeon, until, as they 
said, they could be conveml to the 
capital to >erve as an example to their 
confederates. 

While there, Don Alvar solicited 
an explanation, and Don Pedro, in- 
dignant at his situation, replied, with 
bitterness, ‘‘that* after bis . de- 
parture, he had been more closely 
confined in his ptison : that manyxlays 
passed in the examination of wit- 
nesses, a!l*of whom he disproved: 
anc^that the King, not being able to 
pro% r e any thing 3gainst him, was 
satisfied with exiling him : that he 
was not permitted to return to his 
own hou$e, but that they inform- 
ed him that Isabella and Elvira were 
no longer at court.** To this Don 
Pedro added, that Don Alvar had 
carried away his mistress and his 
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sister, because they both disappeared 
on the same day. 

It \yas not difficult for Don Alvar 
to justify himself from this charge. 
The simple recital of what had passed, 
and hie own emotion were. sufficient. 
Don Alphonse sought by every manly 
method to compensate for the wrongs 
he had commuted, and they then 
mutually gave themselves up to% re- 
flections upon their condition. 

The situation of Alphonso, how- 
ever, was not enviable. Six months 
had elapsed before his chagrin began 
to abate ; and he then thought that 
he had resolution enough to be able 
to bear I he dglit of Elvira. He caused 
(lie Queen Dowager to be informed, 
therefore, that he should, on the fol- 
lowing day, pay her a visit : this was n 
thing which he seldom did, .«nd the 
old Queen made every preparation for 
his reception. The news ol it dif- 
fused joy lli lough the whole court ; 
and when the day ai rived, the Queen 
!-et forth to meet (he King. Elvira 
and Isabella were of the train. 

The melancholy Elvira was deeply 
occupied in thought. She was de- 
vising how she could obtain, from the 
King, or some of his attendants, the 
fates of hor brother and her lover; 
tbr she had not heard, of either since 
the day she quitted the contt. 

Her looks were wandering at ran- 
dom, when they were suddenly struck 
by an unexpected object. She uttered 
a loud scream, and sprung from the 
carnage, which was, luckily, very 
low. She was instantly in the midst 
of a troop (if archers, who were con- 
ducting two prisoners : neither the 
alteration of i heir countenances, nor 
of their clothes, nor the iions with 
which they were loaded, hindered 
her from knowing them. “ My bro- 
ther, Qh heavens ! my brother! Js it 
you'** she exclaimed. She held him 
fast in her arms, though she still 
doubted it. Her first emotion was 
tl\c joy of having found him she loved ; 
but, soon struck with the appendages 
of infamy that were about him, she 
seemed as life or reason would forsake 
her. 

Don Pedro showed less weakness, f 
but despair was visible in all his ac-\ 
tiom ; while Don Alvar, in spite of his 
chains, had thrown himself at the 
feet of Elvira, He held ope of her 
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hands, and bathed it with his tears, and the sister! Elvira, convinced that 
while Elvira looked at him, from time they foreboded the destruction of all 
to time, with a mingled expression of she held most dear, and listening: only 
horror, tenderness, and love. “Al- to her own despair, flew and threw 
var,” said she, “wc are wretched.” herself between her brother and her 


—They were all too much occupied 
with themselves to observe what 
passed around them. 

The queen, surprised at the flight 
of Elvira, stopped to know the cause $ 
and Isabella, having recognised the 
prisoners, had quitted the carriage. 
She ran to join her caresses to those 
of her friend, when the king arrived. 

This prince had seen, at a distance, 
all that had taken place. He thought 
he knew Elvira, but not comprehend- 
ing the 'cause pf her conduct, he 
spurred his horse to arrive at the 
spot. When Isabella saw him, she 
exclaimed, ** Behold the consequences 
of your caprice. Die with shame and 
regret: but no : you are a king.’* 

Alphonso, recognising his unhappy 
favourites, felt himself attacked by so 
many opposing sensations, that, un- 
willing to yield to any, he was about 
to hasten away, wheq Don Pedro, 
raising his eyes at the sound of Isa- 
bella’s voice, exclaimed to him in a 
tone of despair, “ Stop, remorseless 
man, and feast your eyes upon the 
dreadful condition to which thy un- 
just prejudices have reduced ns : you 
wish to usurp the title of pacific, but 
you deserve the name of cruel more 
than did your predecessor: /le^shc-d 
only blood ; but you destroy hearts. 
Thy friendship is tyranny, thy favours 
misfortunes, and our gratitude a tor- 
ture.” 

At the first word which Don Pedro 
had pronounced, Elvira quitted him to 
throw herself at the knees of the king, 
which she held in a close embrace : 
— “Ah, Sirel" she exclaimed, “ be 
not offended at the words which de- 
spair has extorted from my unhappy 
brother : his crime begin-: only at this 
moment : forgive every thing in con- 
sideration of the excess of his misfor- 
tune. You once loved" him: Oh 
Heavens ! cast your eyes upon him ! 
You love virtue, then aid lnm. My 
fears — my grief — our misfortunes, 
alasl they are without limits.” 

The king, buried in profound con- 
templation, made no answer but by 
dark; and distracted looks, which he 
threw, alternately, upon the brother 


lover. “ I will hear yon no more* 
inflexible tyrant,” she exclaimed, 
speaking to the king ; “ we will ex- 
piry in thy sight : but you shall not 
command the moment ; we will rob 
you of the barbarous pleasure of or- 
dering it — ” 

" No, you shall not clie,” exclaim- 
ed the King ; “ you are rather my ty- 
rants than I yours : my grief would 
render #me more wretched than you, 
were I to suffer my just resentment 
to triumph over my clemency. See, 
Madam/’ continued the king ap- 
proaching Elvira : “ see if your bro- 
ther was guilty : see if he deserves 
the favour which I grant him!” El- 
vira took a paper winch the king pre- 
sented to her, and which Don Alvar 
immediately knew for the fatal plan 
of a conspiracy which had cost his 
father his life. “ Ah, Sire,” he ex- 
claimed, “ what more convincing 
proof would you need of the inno- 
cence of Don Pedro?” 

At the same time he acquainted 
the king with the origin of this fatal 
writing: he shewed him, that being 
without a name ^and without a date, 
it was not difficult for the enemies of 
Don Pedro to impose jipon the king 
with rt. * # 

" That is true enough,” sau f Isa- 
bella, when Don Alvar had done, 
“ for I found this paper in the forest 
on the very day that we met Don 
Alvar there : seeing that it was writ- 
ten in Portuguese, which I did not 
understand, I was induced to give it 
to Don Rodrigo to translate it to r me, 
since that time a thousand circum- 
stances have occurred to make me 
forget it. 

“ Oh Hearens!” exclaimed Al- 
phonso, €t how many rocks Tor virtue 
are there on a throne. Wiil you for- 
give me m f injustice, lovely Elvira,” 
continued he, taking ner hand which 
he presented to Don Alvar : Am I 
not sufficiently punished in losing 
your heart ? in uniting you to him 
whom you love, will it be a sufficient 
expiation of my crime? Come,” 
continued he, taking off the fetters 
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from his favourites himsklf, and em- 
bracing them, *' come, and prove 
whether virtue be not dear to me. 
Afy bounty shall exceed your misfor-' 
tunes : love me, if possible : but, if 
you are ungrateful, the pleasure of 
making you so will be greater than 
the pain of finding you so.” 


Reply to the Animadversions 
upon Animadversions/’ 

Sir, 

I F abuse were argument, I should 
have no chance of success in a 
contest with the gunpowder-plot 
critic } but, as your readers will.be in- 
fluenced only by reason, I again trou- 
ble you with a few*remarks, without 
the least intention of making “ the 
public believe that I am deeply read 
m the history of nations, and in the 
various branches of science,” but 
solely for the ascertaining of truth* 

It may now be granted that he 
knows the gunpowder-treason was 
different from Oates’s plot $ but I ap- 
peal to the readers of your instructive 
miscellany, whether, on finding Fox’s 
reasons for doubting of the reality of 
the popish plot, quoted to prove that 

tKp minnnu/^^r.frAqcnn urac olcrk tnn. 


on thi$ dark subject, it was necessary,” 
adds he, “ to turn to the subsequent 
part of the history of the Stuarts for 
further information and, “as the 
Right Hon; Charles James Fox had 
made this part of our history his par- 
ticular study, be extracted what he 
had offered on this subject, that your 
readers might form some judgment 
for themselves.” This is very kind, no 
doubt ; but the whole passage affords 
another instance of obscurity, which, 
like his former essay, confounds 
together two different things. This 
part and this subject cannot refer, 
though such be their tendency, to the 
gunpowder-plot* as Fox did not make 
that his particular study, but must 
refer to the “ subsequent part of the 
history of the Stuarts.” This appears 
again intended to induce a belief that 
our lan>cntcd patriot implicated both 
plots in the same charge of absurdity. 
Here is a cui ious method of obtaining 
information. ‘Finding the act does not 
contain what it could not rationally 
be expected to contain, viz a pi oof of 
the gun powder- treason, he thought 
the best way of acquiring a knowledge 
of that event was to overlook contem- 
porary authorities, the judicial exami- 
nations of the conspirators, their con- 
fessions of guilt, &c. and consult a Ins- 


tant events were stated as one occur- 
rence } Did riot such an error, whe- 
ther +real, or intended to mislead, 
merit immediate confutation ? T 
could reply only to what was the 
obvious meaning, and did not expect 
scurrility for not understanding what 
was no where expressed. “It is 
folly in the, extreme,” says he, “ to 
be seeking opportunities to excite a 
person to litigate facts, but more 
especially when the person is con- 
cealed and unknown to him,” &c. 
But surely he who affords this oppor- 
tunity is better entitled to this charge. 
Is the misrepresentation of an histo- 
rical fact to escape unnoticed because 
the author is unknown ? 

He then favours the public w ith a 
tula to become as ’wise as himself. 
— Because the act Which appointed a 
yearly thanksgiving for our deliver- 
ance from tpe gunpowder- trip > 04 , 
“ did not cast one feeole ray of light 
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grateful country, our legislative yet 
contains many of liberal principles, 
who, when convinced by the above 
piocess of the falsity of the gunpow- 
der-treason, will readily move for a 
repeal of the Act of Thanksgiving. J 
rather suppose, however, that, though 
enlightened by your correspondent’s 
singularly luminous reasoning, they 
will continue, like Hume, the apolo- 
gist of the Stuarts, to esteem the gun- 
powder-treason “ as certain as it is 
incredible.” A better reason for 
moving its repeal would be, that it 
tends \o perpetuate a hatred of our 
fellow subjects. 

After quoting my own reasoning to 
shew that Fox spoke only of the po- 
pish plot, he advises me to be a little 
more guarded, lest another “ irritable 
scribbler” should give me a “ tickler’* 
for my rashness. Such threats will 
never deter the “ old mastiff' at the 
door of his from barking, 
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V in a high tone/* at every intruder on 
the boundaries of truth. 

I expect this will be treated with 
the ,f silent contempt it merits,” but 
should the gunpowder critic again 
explode, he may listen to his own 
echo, and like other scolds, have the 
last word, 

For who can write so long as he can rail. 

Pope. 

The case is now before the public, 
from whose decision there is no ap- 
peal, and to which I shall respect- 
- fujjy submit. 

I have the honour to be youi ’s, &c. 

J. S. 

Newcastle, JuneQ, 1810. 


The literary Life and Travels of 
Baron Holberg. Written iy 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1J43. 
By W. Hamilton Reid. 

{ Continued from p. 373.1 

little work, however, had 
1 but very indifferent success, as, 
out of a thousand copies which were 
printed, not more than three hundred 
were sold in the course of twelve 
years. The publisher, at whose cost 
this publication had been made, as it 
may be imagined, had no idea but 
that the rest of the impression was 
doomed to perish by the mould. That 
this has been the fate of too many of 
our native publications cannot be de- 
nied : for the upper ranks in Den- 
mark apply with more zeal than 
any other nation to attain the know- 
ledge of other languages, and they 
will rather read English and French 
books in particular than any others 
written in their own tongue. On the 
other hand, the common people are 
to much attached to religious induc- 
tions, that the/ will ^scarcely look at 
any thing that has any relation to 
worldly affairs. It is on this account 
that some of our poor authors, mere- 
ly to earn bread, rack their brains, as 
H were, to produce gardens of para- 
dise, heavenly ladders, poseys of pray- 
ers, &c. &c. and which, though a 
thousand tiroes repeated, are very 
little better than the same books uti- 
*der. new juid difierent titles, 
[xiVLUUI M V*. Yui., XIII. 


Having passed two years stfth so 
much anxiety as to count almost thi 
hours and minutes* my fortunate star 
arose at length tor which 1 had A 
long sighed. I now received a regu» 
lai^satynr, which} in t great meastirS| 
softened the yoke of poverty that had 
become almost intolerable. It was 
now my office to give public lectures 
upon metaphysics j and as this was § 
business not altogether suitable to my 
own inclination, those who thought 
they were well acquainted with nm 
predicted that this undertaking would 
never prosper long in my hands. In 
fact, they 1 were right in their conjee* 
tu res ; for I candidly confess that 1 
did not tread in the footsteps of mjf 
predecessors, and of course that the 
metaphysics were never in greater 
danger than whilst they were tinder 
my jurisdiction. I, however, at first, 
concealed my own disposition as muds 
as I could) and even delivered an ora* 
tittn in praise of metaphysics. Still 
the amateurs of this science thought 
they perceived more of the funeral 
oration than of panegyric in the 
speeds I allude to. But, as I did nor 
retain this otiice jnore than two years, 
my hearers were, at length, delivered 
from their apprehensions. 

Many changes now took, place in 
this foundation. Some of the public 
lecturers attained the Rignity of-bL / 
shops, some became preachers* fnd 
others died. Soon after this I became 
an assessor in the consistory, and with 
higher rank obtained a more ample 
salary. This you know is regulated 
according to age; and I was now 
freed from the anxiety attending to 
domestic arrangements* which had all 
my life been a burden to me. I 
therefore turned the whole of my 
thoughts to the means of recoworkm 
my health, which had suffered tm 
•nty from travelling and fatigue, but 
also from anxiety. I had no other 
object now in yiew bq| to past the 
remainder of my daya«in rest inti 
tranquillity : but it was otherwise do* 
temmted: for one of my colleagues 
was persuaded to dispute the ngbt 
with me to a part of the endowments 
which always belonged to the eldest 
HoweveH the affair being brought 
before the consistory, it wasdecidid, 
according tothejtatutevm nay fer&ar. 

Scarcely bad this contest end** 

3 N 
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when I w*§ engaged with a compe- 
titor of another description. Inis 
yira a young historian, wfio had lately 
{published, m the German language/ 
a compendious view of the Danish 
history. In the preface to thin werk 
he had censured every preceding au- 
thor, old and new, as slovenly, pue- 
rile, and plagiarists. I was, of course, 
among the number, and my extract 
from the Universal History for the 
Use of Youth was also a principal 
object of h‘» attack. It was in parti- 
cular urged against me, that what 
related to the north I had drawn en- 
tirely from Puffendorf. I bore this 
accusation at first with perfect indif- 
ference, considering it was not worth 
my pains to enter into a dispute 
merely to prove that true which was 
evidently so already. These and 
other considerations made me observe 
a complete silence, till, determined 
by the representations of my friends, 
1 was convinced they would have 
construed my silence into absolute 
indolence or cowirdiee. 1 therefore 
produced a small tract, under the 
, title of Dissertatio Quinta de Iiisto- 
ricis Daniels quam vi Collegia Regia 
put lice tuebitur Pau/us Ryterus , cum 
Drfendente perex'mio Christiana An - 
dress. This small dissertation was 
received with unrfomnrfbn approba- 
tion, none but Paul Ryter seemed 
displeased in consequence of my hav- 
ing assumed his name. However, 
the old gentleman, then in the six- 
tieth year of his age, was soon up* 
peased, when he understood that this 
work was undertaken in defence of 
the country. I paid attention in this 
only to the bitter reflections of the 
author before-mentioned. I scorned 
the triumph which I might have 
gained over the many inaccuracies 
with which his work abounded. I 
never* was a friend to mere verbal 


t Propinquornm in linen recta jure 
naUirak prohibits. In the few sheets 
published on this occasion, I simply 
replied to the objections which the 
writer had brought against the fun- 
damentals of the law of the country. 
In other respects I k?ft him entirely 
to the castigation of the divines.— 
Hence some strangers thought my 
work defective ; but as they were un- 
acquainted with my views, I was de- 
termined not to pass the limits I had 
prescribed to myself. I intended an 
essay rather than a complete disserta- 
tion, and to leave the rest entirely to 
the clergy. Some thought my reply 
too severe ; others, that it contained 
too much satire. Perhaps the latter 
objection is not without some ground, 
as my mind has such a natural ten- 
dency to humour, that I generally 
speak the truth in jest. Scurrility 
and coarseness, however, I have al- 
ways avoided : when no friend to the 
writer, I have never been an enemy 
to the man. I found, not withstand- 
ing, that whilst writ ing against others, 

I was in danger of falling into the 
vices I condemned. I could bear my 
attestation to the observation of the 
satirist : 

Cadimus, tuque vieem pracbemus crura 
,sagilt is, 

Vcoittir hoc pacto . 

Jurisprudence, history, and lan- 
guages nad hitherto occupied all my 
time, every thing else, poetry in par- 
ticular, I nad entirely laid aside. I 
sometimes read Latin poetry, but 
only when I was in a manner com- 
pelled so to do. I did not read these 
poets for pleasure, but merely as ex- 
ercises for keeping up my knowledge*" 
of their language. ) n the same man- 
ner the sick in an hospital are every 
day, perhaps, compelled to take me- 
dicines, not on account of their taste, 


criticism. 

Soon after f.his the writer pub- 
lished another work in Latin, to prove 
that the marriage of the nearest rela- 
tive* was not prohibited by the law of 
nature. This fresh act of delinquency , 

m tbe former wounds were well 
awakened the resentment 
both of lawyers and dlvinftf I also 
yielded to the solicitations of my 
fkmtfc* and produced Oku Petri Nor* 
.wqgiMimrUUie Juridiea de Nuptiti 


but merely, as the physicians say, 
f * to do them good.” 

Much the same it is with the incli- 
nations of men. Sometimes we be- 
gin to esteem things which we had 
rejected before, The change of stu- 
dies is equally as convenient for mgn 
as it is for the farmer to sow different 
seeds at different times. I was thirty * 
years of age before 1 began to think I 
of writing a poem, though I lived in 
a place where poets swarmed likeflidt 
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in harvest. My ears being thus daily 
dinned with verse and rnime, and 
seeing that almost all the inhabitants 
were poets professed, or rather pos- 
sessed, I came to a conclusion to 
make an effort, and to produce a poem, 


Democritus and HeeuclUm. The 
next was a defence of TigelKut #1 
singer. It went to prove that very 
few men in this world lire fife 
from that inconstancy which Horace 
charges upon TigeUma, The third 


if possible, that*I might no longer be sdtire^criticises the History Peter 
reckoned a mere hearer. My first pro- Paersens, The fourih is that in 


duction was a satire, in which I pro- 
posed an imitation of the sixth of Juve- 
nal’s. This andsome others have lately 
seen the light : I should have said, that 
when this was first completed, I 
shewed it to a friend, whose judgment 
was, that I had succeeded very well in 
^Vfleananner of my author, but had not 
been sufficiently bound by the laws 
of poetry. In fact, he made me bet- 
ter acquainted with the nature of the 
Danish verse than ever 1 had been 
before, and gave me those rules which 
1 have carefully abided by every time 
I have had occasion to woo the Muses. 

After I had made several trials of my 
skill, and succeeded pretty well ac- 
cording to my own ideas, I undertook 
that mock-heroic, which is now so 
much read both in Sweden and in 
Germany > that in the latter country 
numbers have learned our language, 
merely for the pleasure of perusing it 
in the original. 

After encountering the objections 
of a great number of enemies, the 
friends to this poem so far prevailed, 
that I was determined to enlarge and 
divide it into four parts > so that in 
the course of a tweWemontli, a thing 
Unprecedented in Denmark, it had 
undergone three editions. The last 
of these was embellished with copper 
plates. My mentioning that it was 
still a favourite in Sweden and Ger- 
many may, by some persons, be 
ascribed to vanity. A modest praise 
of himself is surely allowable to the 
poet : but this I do not j I only record 
whip others have said, and the judg- 
ment of strangers to me never can be 
indifferent But I own I might soon 
become tedious if I were to enumerate 
all fhe events to which this publica- 
tion gave birth. However, when all the 
hatred excited by this poem. The His- 
tory df Peter Paerstms, was pretty 
weuextinguisbed by the lapse pf time, 

1 began fb think of other satires. Five 
•ooo followed. The first of them is „ , 

the most severe: it lashes the folly of speak freely, and my joy or <#l fb»- 
th? tmmn race, ap4 Utfepf sure may always be r&d vjtirmy 

3 ft i 


which I endeavour at a strict imita- 
tion of Horace : the poet here endei- 
vours to dissuade bis friend, an old 
man, from his purpose of marrying a 
young woman. The fifth satire is a 
defence of the female sex. In this i 
have asserted, that ^ is not according 
to the laws of nature that women a re 
excluded from public offices of ho- 
nour and emolument, but only ac* 
cording to the arbitrary laws of men. 
Prefixed to each satire is an introduce 
tion, in which the plan of the poem is 
laid down and objections answered. 
Many persons have been of an Opi- 
nion, that themselves or their friends 
were particularly pointed at in these 
productions, and have been admo- 
nished to bewarefaf a man who has no , 
mercy upon the failings of others* 

As a satirist I once had a particular 
application made to me from a man, 
on account of his brother, who led a 
most disorderly kind of Jifp. He 
thought a satire ’written on purpose 
might ’correct him. This application 
I answered in the words of rHtjy, - 
“We must censure vices, end* not 
men.” If ever I am inclined to go 
beyond bounds in this respect, I Will 
begin with myself. I haVe often 
itfade asseverations of this nature; but 
they obtain no credit. Prejudices 
which 1 have excited on this occasion 
are pot easily allayed. Some people 
are so infatuated as to imagine that 
my disposition to censure is incurable, 
and that a latent poison is concealed 
under every thing 1 say. If 1 mm 
write upon tne seasons, the weather, 
&c. people will have it thaiffiy words 
have a double sense. My fHends, 
who know gne, only smile at these 
suppositions. 1 behefe no man Is less 
capable than I am of playing the hy- 
pocrite. By nature warm* and in- 
clined to anger, it is tmposgiblefer me, 
by art or force, to codceal tny feelings, 
or tmnut on any countenance strange 
to m^ heart. What 2 conceive I 
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MUOtenanee in legible characters ; to 
ttet ii aiiy ooe would censure me for 
« weakness, it should rather be for 
top much openness than' for any kind 
of concealment or hypocrisy, 

All my satires, l believe, evince in 
me the same disposition, that is,* a 
reluctance against the praise of indi- 
vidual When I was secretary of 
the academy, and the duty of my 
office required a kind of public pane- 


gyric upon those who had borne the 
title of Bachelors or Masters, accord- 
ing to ‘ancient custom, my friends 
exactly foresaw .Jiat would happen : 
*ny oration was never published, and 
I gpt a deal of ill will among the Fel- 
lows, But, that you may judge of 
the propriety of these proceedings, I 
herewith transfer to you the docu 
inent itself. 

Wearied, at length, with pursuits 
that produced so little piofit, I was 
determined to resume those labours 
that had so- long lain upon the shelf. 
Among these .Inad projected a short 
ftketch of Ecclesiastical and Secular 
History. But, whilst ruminating upon 
this subject, a thought struck tne after 
ihe example of other people, to try 
some comedies in the Danish lan- 
guage, Among my friends who en- 
couraged me in thru proceeding were 
some persons of the first rank, whose 
inclinations L would not willingly 
have thwarted. On the other hand, 
the trouble attendant on these under- 
takings operated as a countei balance. 
I had learned from experience what 
It was to wage war with a multitude. 
‘However, I wa$, at length, overcome 
by the importunity of ray friends, and 
«oon after produced that comedy 
which was first printed, and is now 
it* the hands of every one : I mean 
the Political Petvterer. In writing 
fbr the stage, I found occasion to at- 
tack new vices and foibles, perhaps 
jjeculiat to my countrymen. 

- When this was brought forward at 
Copenhagen, in l fX %; • the audience 
<Wto so numerous that many persons 
were compelled to leave the house. 
Sdttje persons who did not understand 
the object of the piece were dis- 
‘ that the ma- 


ydeased r they i: 


who, in alehoules end other places. 
Ire the first to censure their superiors 
and investigate the conduct of kings 
and princes. The folly of these cha- 
racters I have endeavoured to deli- 
neate in the person of the pewterer. 
He is, at length, made to believe that 
he is actually chosen as a burgomas- 
ter: and when he is engaged in the 
business of his office, which he find* 
he is totally unable to execute, he 
first learns his weakness, and wisely 
determines, after making himself ex- 
tremely ridiculous, to confine himself 
in future within the limits of his own. 
profession. H 

[To be continued.*} 
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Jpatracy weta aimed at, as nafcftuedy 
frafbye had made so free with ^persons 
4 taftUfBtnff that character. But the 
•atom, apply to *uch low characters, nhtt* tfce biaek kh>g/l!ft«««e iVcah. 


Queries respecting certain SriUA- 
tions at Me, Game af Ch*,s». 

Sir, 

SHOULD be much obliged to 
any of your leaders who aie con- 
versant in the game of chess, to give 
me, tioough the medium of your mis- 
cellany, an answei to the queiies ari- 
sing from the following position? in 
that game, and, if possible, the autho- 
rity on which the answer may be 
founded. Should you have i comer 
to spare, from matter of moie impor- 
tance, for the insertion, you would 
much oblige, Sdr, 

Youi most obedient servant, 
June 25, 1810. J. M. 

First Position. — The black king at 
his queen's bishop’s equate; his queen 
on his knight’." second square; the 
queen’s bishop's pawn in its own 
place; the queen's knight’s pawn in 
its own place. The white king at his 
queen's bishop's third square; his 
rook on the queen’s fourth square; his 
other rook at the black queen’s look’s 
squaic, giving check to the king. 

Sae/y/— Can the black king prevent 
the check mate, by moving on his 
queens Second squared 

Obstrc r: tin »— 1 1 should Seem that 
he rruy makp this move, though, bv it, 
he comes in view of the othei white 
rook : because tlmt rook is powerless 
by its situation between the black 
queen and white king ; from which it 
cannot move without leaving its king 
in check. Consequently it cannot 
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not quit its position to enforce that 
check ; and, viewing chess as a mili| 
Ury game, this reasoning seems con- 
sonant to military principles. Should 
the question, however, be decided in' 
the negative, the black loses. In the 
affirmative it ir#ost probably wins, for 
by the judicious management of a 
piece so powerful as the queen, the 
adversary inay be forked, or the two 
pawns pushed forward to the advan- 
tage of the game. 

Query — May the kings, under any 
circumstances , come in contact in order 
to give check > 

Second Position , shewing the hearing 
of this question. — White bi.hoput the 
queen's fnuilh square; king at ids 
queen’s bishop's thud square; knight 
at his queen’s second square; black 
king at his queen’s knight’s fourth 
square. 

Query — Can the white king move to 
bis queen’s bishop's fourth squat c, 
giving check to the black king*' 

Ohsa"cation.-~ It *>ecms to be a doubt- 
ful case whether the white king may, 
or may not, make this move, as the 
square is defended by the knight. It 
may be solved, however, by an answer 
to the gcneial question, viz. whether 
the kings can, under any d/feum- 
sinners, come in contact with each 
other. 

On Me Mountains of the Earth. 

[Concluded from p. 288 ] 

J T is probable, that previously to 
the collision, whi' h bi ought the 
Alpine masses into their present posi- 
tion, the beds of muscles, which run 
horizontally through those mountains, 
covered the granit or schisms, and 
fhat they were placed with their bed 
in that inclined position which they 
at present maintain. They therefore 
adhered to primitive mountain spe- 
cies, and ran parallel with them with- 
out ever covering them. Fioin the 
foregoing the important observation 
can ~bc explained, which is made in 
almost nil perpendicular or very ob- 
lique strata, which we are capable of 
tracing to a great extent; that the 
malerialsof which they consist, retain 
their identity, by which the higher 
pa rts of the strata are not different 
fem the lower, according to the par- 


ticular species of mountain. If has 
been observed by Sausstire, that the 
perpendicular strata* of which the 
mountains consist which aurfound 
Montblanc, are constituted exactly 
the same in their highest parts as ia 
tjieir # lowest. The Alps, according to 
Saussure’s observation, extend, with 
very small digressions, from north- 
east to south-west, and the strata of* 
which they are formed ruu exactly 'in 
the same direction. The mountains 
of the Harfc extend from east to west, 
and the layers and beds of which they 
consist run in the same direction.***- 
The gianit mountains of Bavaria ap- 
pear to cond&tof stiata, which extend 
longitudinally with the chain of the 
mountains. The Apennines stietch 
from north to south, and the layers of 
which they consist extend themselves 
lengthwise in the same direction. In 
Pioveuee, in the vicinity of Les hies 
dTlieres, particular hills, which con- 
sist of strata of granite like stones, 
extend themsehes from ea*t to west; 
and the strata which form thcliierian 
Islands have exactly the same direc- 
tion. In England a general direction 
is obseived, in which the inclined 
strata of mountains extend themselves 
longitudinally. This direct mu pro- 
ceeds fiom north-east to south-west, 
and the grealef part of the mountains 
of England run in the same direction.. 
— The Andes, in th* district of Tuca- 
mau, extend from north to sntgh; and 
the strata of the mountain follow »<> 
gulaily the same direction. It has 
been remat ked in the mountains be- 
hind Arsenal, that the promontory of 
argillaceous schist us always stretches 
to wauls the same quarter of the globe, 
as the opposite main mountain. The 
coral mountains utn from north to 
south, and, continuing in this direc- 
tion, the detachments, or tnoufitain 
beds of KcJjistus, appear not only on 
the western side, but that there arc 
also strata of chalk shelving towards 
the horieon. 

The ofliosite declivities of a great 
number of mountains are different 
from each other; and moretntwale re* 
searches will probably shew that this 

A omen au is principally founded 
c inclination of 4he strata* which 
iterate themselves towards the side on 
which the steep declivity appears. To 
this cause it as 4o he Wit h ed, sad 
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which has not escaped the attention 
of all marine! s, that in alt places where 
the coasts present deep declivities, the 
sea is also very deep. For in almost 
aid these cases the highest euds of the 
strata pjesent themselves on the coasts, 
which at the gcnctal destruction were 
thrown in oblique positions. The 
niofe or less elevated ends of the ruin- 
ated strata will, however, appear in 
the places where they border on the 
sea, not only above the sea, hut also 
■under it; consequently, the steep de- 
clivity which appear* over the surface 
of the sea will abo genejally continue 
tinder its surface. 

The ranges of the mountains of mir 
earth aie divided in chains, which aie 
parallel to each other, and arc in ge- 
neral separated fmm one another by 
deep vallies, lupning in the same 
manner parallel with the range of the 
mountains. These vallies known by 
the name of longitudinal vallies, are 
not foimed by water, but they have all 
■ the properties of the fissures of moun- 
tains, which must ncccssaiilv he pro- 
duced, when the whole mass of the 
mountain is moved or forcibly over- 
thrown. In them the salient and re- 
turning angles do not correspond, as 
in the transversal vallit*9, winch tra- 
verse a mountain in its breadth, and 
which ate foimed byVater: they are, 
in many places, narrow; in others, 
broad; often of an extraordinary 
depll^ and even sometimes terminated 
by the masses of the mountains fallen 
together at the collisions. Kaussure 
has lemurkcd these properties in the 
longitudinal vallies of the mountains 
ofnmthein Asia, and in the Alps of 
Switzerland, Raymond in the Pyre- 
nees, and Heims in the mountains of 
the Andes. The species of mountain 
between which these vallies appear are 
mostly different., Thus on one side 
of the longitudinal valley, called Fer- 
ret, we fiud stiataof chalk, and on the 
other a *p€cies of sebistus. This phe- 
nomenon of chalk and schistus being 
separated by deepwaliies mo frequent 
in the Alps, thaPtnany geologists have 
attributed it to the slender connexion 
of the strata of different species; which 
separate the easier at tbgt point where 
they carte in contact. The same ob- 
servation has been made in the Pyre- 
nees, On the north side of the lon- 
gitudinal valley, called B*stan ? schis- 


tus masses of mountain appear, whilst 
Jhe south side consists of a species of 
granit. The main chain of the coral 
mountains is 'accompanied on the west 
side, during its whole course, bv ano- 
ther chain, which consists of marie, 
sand-stone, and other strata, and which 
is separated «*\ery where by a lesser or 
bioadcr \ alley, of the order of lime 
stene recks. 

The following obseivations may', 
perhap.’, account fni these pheno- 
mena. When the masses, which are 
composed of ditto tent htiata, like the 
t’j eat mountains of wrecked matter, 
-'lien placed by a collision <n rb^r f* 
diameteis, fissures must aiisc in them 
most easily in those diuctions, in 
which their cohesion was the weakest, 
and consequently in that particular 
part where their stiata were bounded 
by each othei. Thrse directions, 
hovcvci, coincided with the ducction 
of the mountain by which such a ma*s 
was foimed; consequently, the great 
fissuies of the mountains of wrecked 
matter arose in the direction of tbejr 
range of mountain : they formed the 
longitudinal vallies, and the species of 
mountain must for the most part be 
different on both the declivities of 
thc|i vallies, or on botji the sui faces 
of rSese great mountain fissure*. In 
the above observation lies the cause 
of the inequality in the inclination of 
the different strata of a mountain to- 
wards the horizon, and the equality of 
the angle of inclination of every single 
sftatiini lengthwise, which is so fre- 
quently observed in the highest moun- 
tains of our earth. Examples of which 
present themselves in the Alps, in the 
vicinity of Montblanc; and St. Go- 
thard, "in the Apennines, and other 
mountains, by which the inclination 
of those strata, which are deeper im- 
bedded, distinctly proves their former 
cohesion, and their separation at a 
moment when the whole mountain 
inass was violently agitated. 

A few remarks t^iy be here apposite 
on those mountains, which, unlike 
the mountains of wrecked matter, cue 
not indebted immediately for their 
origin to the great collisions. These 
mountains have been mostly formed 
by the sediments of the ocean in the 
nods between the later greater col- 
ions, and partly also after the test of 
these coltiifons. As in those time* 
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the sea approichcd its present con- 
dition, it follows that these mountains 
must consist of strata, which only till 
more modern sea could produce, and 
which, without doubt, our ocean pro- 
duces to this day. This hypothesis per- 
fectly deteimigcs the nature of the 
strata of these mountains. They con- 
sist, namely, of native chafk, gyps, 
thon, sandstone, and other mountain 
species, which carry with them alt the 
marks of mpdern origin, and which 
for that reason contain tiaces in abun- 
dance of organic being. 

The horizontal layers of these se- 
'Co'ulaiy mountains ate frequently not 
in the positions in which the rivers 
and seas pioduced them. In many 
places they extend to a great depth, 
aud bear with them evident traces of 
subversion and demolition. Regula- 
rities are most often discovered in 
their clefts and sinkings. For exam- 
ple, the horizontal layers of the Eng- 
lish coal mines alwa'.s sink in the 
same direction, by which it can he 
ascertained with certainty, when the 
horizontal layers arc dciangcd by a 
cleft, whether a continuation of the 
horizontal layer which was interrupt- 
ed by the demolition', will again he 
found at a greater depth or a greater 
height. If they, bv a derangement, 
be found at a greater depth, it can be 
relied on with certainty, that also on 
a fmther derangement they will again 
appear at a greater depth, which is a 
most evident proof that the dciange- 
ment proceeds from a great cause, and 
has operated on an extensive district. 

The constituent parts of the volca- 
nic mountains belong to the moun- 
tains of wiccked matter in all places 
where they are overthrown, and are 
no more in the positions in which the 
fire produced them. It is self-evident, 
that it u. not ;»*e volcauic mass of a 
mountain, but the construction of this 
mass and its position on the gut face 
of the earth, which determine-, whe- 
ther the mountain to which this mass 
belongs lias or has not originated at. 
the place where it is obseised. 

It is therefore highly probable, that 
before amj, du i ing the periods of the 
^collisions, which produced the moun- 
tains of wrecked matter of our present 
surface of the earth, volcanos aud 
volcanic productions were extant on 
the earth. The > olcanic masses were. 


however, received in the masses of the 
mountains of wrecked matter, and are 
now become parts of these mountains* 
It cannot, therefore, be said, that hi 
all places where volcanic productions 
at e found on the surface of the eeffh, 
that volcanoes must i fatly have been 
Astaflt, and that subterraneous fire 
lias produced the volcanic mountain 
masses on the spot where they are 
found. Those mountains, therefore, 
are alone to be considered as properly 
volcanic, where other signs make it 
evident that the volcanic productions 
are still almost in the same position in 
wliidh the fire produced and emitted 
them. In those places where the 
above phenomenon is not observable, 
and where similar productions are still 
discovered, the volcanic mountains 
are become parts of the mountaihs of 
wrecked matter. 

The cause of the number of moptl* 
tains not being greater on tire earth is, 
that the weak cohesipn of most of the 
solid parts of the bodies coming into 
collision did not allow of the origin of 
a greater number of mountains. Al- 
most ail the plains of our earth consist 
of soft or weak coherent substances. 
The enormous deserts of Africa and of 
southern Asia consist of an incoherent 
sand, which is impelled by the wind, 
and from which m divers places single 
rocks, whole mountains, and uneven* 
tracts of land elevate themselves as 
from a sea. The Steppes of middle 
and northern Aria, which sei^e as n 
residence to wandering tribes, cousist 
of a soft sand, which appears to be 
more favourable to vegetation than 
tire African, merely because it is 
mixed with an argillaceous mud.— 
The remaining flat countiies have al- 
most, without exception, a soil of 
weak cohesion, viz. the eastern part 
of South America, the plains of China, 
of lower Germany, and sc\«ia! others; 
whilst, on* the other hand,, in all 
places where we oliseivc^olij colic- 
rent masses on the mu face of the 
eaith, ibgy also form gi eater or lesser 
inequalities, and ng.rcforc justify the 
supposition, that mountains would 
also appear in those countries where 
the:c arc plain-, if solid, coherent 
massess of the surface of the earth 
«ere also there extant. 

* R. 11 
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" Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus jiisLitiam.’* 


5TA* Lit* of Fbwelon, Archbishop 
\f Cambrai $ compiled from Origi- 
nal Manuscripts , bv M. L. F. Db 
. Baussbt ^formerly Bishop of AlaiS, 
tSfc. Translated from the French 
by William Mudforb. 2 vols. 
$vo* 1810. 

[ Concluded from p. 397. 3 

P ENELON had such command 
over the powers of his mind, that 
he could direct them, at will, to what- 
ever subject seemed to him to be 
worthy ot their attention. His know- 
ledge was not a useless store, gathered 
up Tor exhibition and pomp : it con- 
sisted rather in a sound practical wis- 
dom, prompt to appear upon all neces- 
sary occasions. He was not merely 
the author, or the courtier, or the 
archbishop, capable of speaking and 
acting only in due conformity with 
*uch characters : he was the perfect 
man, Who comprehended all that was 
needful, and gave utterance to his 
comprehensions. The following ju- 
dicious advice, which he gave to a 
young man at court, wilj prove this : 

** What you most have to fear,” 
says he, “ is indolence and inatten- 
tion. These two errors are sufficient 
to create the mo$t alarming ii regula- 
rities' even in those persons who are 
most resolved to practice virtue, and 
who are most abhorrent from vice. — 
Indolence is a languor of the soul 
which renders it torpid, and which 
' deprives it of all activity for good. It 
is equally injurious in reference to the 
world as it is to God. A listless and 
lethargic man must ever be a poor 
man; and, if he hold an i in pot tan t 
station, he will bring dishonour upon 
himself. Indolent*? dept ives a man of 
eveiy thing that would contribute to 
the production of splendid talents. 
An enervated man is not a man ; he 
is half a woman. r j he love^if his own 
conveniences golems him, even a- 
gainst his greatest interest. He can 
neither cultivate his talents, nor ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge of his 
profession ; nor submit to regular la- 
bour in the discharge of toilsome du- 
ties, nor endure constraint to ac£om- 
jnodate himself to the inclinations and 


humours of others, nor apply boldly 
to the task of self-coriection It is thfc 

shtggord of the scripture, who will and 
will not 5 who wishes for what is afar 
off, andVhich ought to he wished for ; 
but whose hands fall languidly beside 
him when thfe moment of exertion ar- 
rives. What can be done with such 
a man? He is good for nothing. Bu- 
siness wearies him; serious reading 
fatigues him ; service in the army dis- 
turbs his pleasures; even assiduoya** 
attention at court shackles him; all 
his time is squandered ; be knows not 
what he dors with it. Ask of him 
what he has done since the morning: 
he cannot^ tell >ou; for he has lived 
without knowing it; he slept as long 
as he could; dressed himself slowly; 
spoke to the first comer; walked seve- 
ral times round his chamber, and has 
heard mass negligently: dinner ar- 
rives;, the time after dinner will be 
passed like the morning, and his whole 
life like this day. I repeat it, such a 
man is good for nothing; it would re- 
quire only a little pride to he incapa- 
ble of living in a manner so unworthy 
of a man. Worldly honour alone is 
sufficient to enflame our pride with 
rage and scorn when we behold our- 
sehes such a lethargic being. 

“ It is even to he feared, that your 
religious sentiments, mingling with 
your inactivity, will gradually impel 
you to a retired and meditative life, 
which will have an external appear- 
ance of regularity, but which will be 
without any essential solidity. You 
will think it doing a great deal, if you 
abstain from the idle commerce ,of 
youth, and you will not he awaie that 
religion will only b? a pretext for 
avoiding them: the truth will he, that 
you find them iiKsome to you ; that 
you do not possess the gay and silly 
vivacity which they delight in. All 
this will concur to plunge you deeper, 
from your own inclinations, into a 
more gloomy and serious life; but, be 
careful that this serious life is not as 
empty, as unsubstantial, and as dan* 
gerous as their foolish levities. A* 
solemn tdjer, whose passion* are slug- 
glish, leads an obscure, despicable, 
and corrupt life, , which tv#ft Lb* 
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world, worldly as it is, cannot look 
upon without horror. Thus, yoii wijl 
gradually recede from society, not for 
God, but for your passions, of, at least, 
for an indolent life, which would be 
no less unacceptable to God, and con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world, 
than the most depraved appetites.’* 

The second volume is greatly oc- 
cupied with the details of Fenelon's 
conduct in the revived disputes of the 
disciples of Jansenius, and with the 
letters which passed between him 
and his pupil the Duke of Burgundy, 
while the latter had the command of 
the armies in the Low Countries.— 
This correspondence is both curious 
and interesting : but, it may be doubt- 
ed whether tne Duke of Burgundy 
would have justified those sanguine 
hopes which were formed of his cha- 
racter. He seems, as he advanced in 
life, to have grown minutely reli- 
gious : and his mind appeared to be 
more occupied with trifling details of 
devotion, than with those grand and 
commanding duties which belong to 
the kingly station. In the letters of 
Fenelon, however, we are delighted 
with that rich profusion of advice 
which he bestows upoh his pupil, and 
which shews that he well understood 
what was requisite to constitute the 
finished monarch. 

A very interesting part of the se- 
cond volume is the account of Fene- 
lon’s interview with the Pretender, 
which we will here transcribe : — 

44 It would be impossible not to 
mention, among the admirers of Fe- 
nelon, a personage of much higher 
rank than the Marshal de Munich; a 
prince, who opened his eyes to the 
light of Heaven only to become the 
victim of that sort of fatality which 
had bowed down his race during so 
many generations. James 111, son of 
James II, driven, at the age of five 
months, from the palace of his ances- 
tors, which he was never to behold 
agaiu, and excluded from a throne, 
even in his very infancy, which he 
was never to ascend, presented to the 
age in which he lived a striking ex- 
ample of the vicissitudes of all sublu- 
nary things. He served in the armies 
of France under the modest title of 
the Chevalier de St George, and en- 
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deavoured, at least, to deserve the 
esteem of the enemies of his house, by 
acquiring honour in the profession of 
arms. The desire*of seeing, of know- 
ing, and of hearing Fenelon, drew tflm 
to Cambrai during the war of the 
Spanish succession. One who was 
witness of thtir conversations, has 
preserved an account of them. Re- 
spect for misfortune never clothed it- 
self in more august and sacred lan- 
guage; nor never did wisdom offer 
counsels more adapted to the situation 
of a prince, whose destiny yet floated 
between uncertainty and hope. We 
do not find Fenelon wandering into 
those vague and general reflections 
which lead to no beneficial result; 
he kntw that he spoke to the son of a 
king whom a nation, jealous of its 
political and religious liberty, had 
proscribed, because he had not suffi- 
ciently respected rights or prejudices 
which were dear to them. It was un- 
der this twofold relation that Fenelon 
considered the English government* 
and the condition of a prince to whom 
Providence might one day restore the 
sceptre which his ancestors had 
swayed. 

44 * He recommended him, above 
all things/ says M. de Ramsay, in his 
Life of Fenelon, #never to compel his 
subjects to change their religion. No 
human power can forpe, said he, the 
impenetrable bulwarks of the liberty 
of the heart. Force never can per- 
suade men ; it only makes hypocrites 
of them. When kings interfere with 
religion, instead of protecting it, they 
enslave it. Grant, therefore, to every 
one civil liberty, not in appioving 
every thing, as it every thing were in- 
different, out by enduring patiently 
whatever God permits, and by endea- 
vouring to win men back by tne mild- 
ness ofpersuasion.’ 

“ He then 3irected his thoughts to- 
wards those advantages whidli a whe 
and moderate prince might derive 
from the very imperfections of the 
English constitution. • 

44 ‘ The parliament/ said he to him, 
4 can do nothing without the king ; 
and is not the king then poweiful 
enough? The king can do nothing 
withtfu\lhc parliament; and is not a 
king happy in being free to do all the 

SO 
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rood he wishes, and in having his counsels, and declared hi» firm deter- 
nands secured when he desires to «o roination of conforming to them in 
evil? Every .wise prince ought to his principles of governing, should he 
wish to be onh* the executor of the ever be destined to reign. 


laws, and to have a supreme council 
which may moderate his authority.*— 
The despotic tyranny of sovereigns is 
a crime against the lights of human 
nature. The despotism of the multi* 
tude is a blind and infuriate power 
which rages against itself. A people, 
wanton from excessive liberty, are the 
mo*t insuppottahle of all tyrants. The 
wisdom ofevciy government consists 
in finding the medium, between those 
two fearful extremes, in a liberty 
which is regulated bv the authority of 
the laws alone. But men, who are 
blind to their own welfare, cannot 
confine themselves to that medium. 
Bad condition of human natme ! — 
Sovereigns, jealous of their authority* 
always wish to extend if; the people, 
enthusiastically attached to their li- 
berty, strive to augment it. It is 
better, however, to endure, for the 
love of order, those inevitable evils 
which aie found in the best regulated 
states, than to throw off the yoke of ail 
authority, by incessantly yielding to 
the fury of the ihultitmle, who act 
X*om the impulse of lawless passions. 
Every kind of government is necessa- 
rily imperfect, for the supreme power 
can be vested only in men ; ami every' 
dorm of government is good when those 
who govern wish sincerely to produce 
good. In theory, some appear better 
than othgis; but inprarticc, the weak- 
ness, 01 the corruption of men, who 
are all subject to the same passions, 
exposes all states to nearly similar in- 
conveniences. Two or three men 
almost always lead the monarch or the 
•ttiate. The welfare of human soci 
ety, therefore, will not be found' in 
changing and in overthrowing what is 
already established ; but in com incing 
sovereigns that the safety of their 
power depends upon the happiness of 
their subjects; atuHn persuading the 
people thift their solid welfare demands 
subordination, l.ibeitv, without or- 
der, is a licentiousness which leads to 
despotism; order, without libeity, is 
a slavery which ends fa anarchy.* * 

“ The same historian, wit® has pre- 
served all these detail*, auds, that the 
young, prince seemed to he profoundly 
enounced of the wisdom of l<Ynclun*s 


“ Rat Providence did not permit 
hi rn to exercise, upon a throne, those 
virtues which had been puiified by 
long adversity He dignified his mis- 
fortunes, however, by those valuable 
qualities of the mind and character, * 
which it is so rare and, perhaps* 
difficult to unite with the exercise of 
tupienie power. His mildness, his 
moderation, his enlightened piety, his 
inviolable fidelity to his friends, his 
sender gratitude for their attaefimeut, 
and a noble dignity in all the various 
circumstances of his fortune, heljd the 
hearts and affections of all thosp who 
were included in his destiny, or who 
were secretly favourable to his preten- 
sions, to the last moment. The gene- 
ral estimation of all Europe, and the 
just respect of crowned heads followed 
him into his retreat, where he enjoyed, 
to the dosing hour of his existence,! 
that tranquillity and happiness which 
he would not have known perhaps on 
a throne wbiqh had been so fatal to his 
father and his grandfather.* 

u Fenelon seems to have discovered, 
during the brief intei views which he*/ 
had with James 111, all those qualities 
which he afterwaids exhibited during; 
the long cou i sc of- his misfortunes. 
The opinion which be expressed of 
him in one of his letters mav he con- 
sidered as an anticipated history of 
the events of his life. Wp do not 
find in it those exaggerated eulogies* 
which are sometimes ostentatiously 
lavished upon unfortunate princes, as 
a dispensation from affording more 
substantial help; nor that hateful as- 
perity with which their slightest errors 
are noted, as if they therefore merited 
their misfoi tunes, and thus to rob 
them of those interesting claims to 
commiseration which are commonly 
so stionglv acknowledged in gpn^rous 
minds as they contemplate fallen 
greatness. 

*' 4 1 hare had several interviews 
with the King of England, and 1 think 
1 must tell you the good opinion which 
I have of him. He appears to be sen^ 


* He died at Ko»e on the 2d JAn 
170 ). 
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albfr, mild, and consistent. He seems 
to underhand the truths that arc com- 
municated to Kim. He possesses the 
relish of virtue, and those principles 
of religion by which he would regulate 
his conduct: he has great sell-com- 
mand, and he acts calmly, as a man 
who is neither petdlant, nor fantasti- 
cal, rtor capricious, nor inconsistent ; 
whose fancy is not predominant, but 
who consults his reason and who \ ields 
to it on all occasions. Me makes it. a 
duty to be easily accessible to all, and 
he is very courteous to every one. He 
bet i ays no weariness in doing it, nor 
impatience to get rid of them, as if 
wishing to he alone; nor does beseem 
inattentive, or abstracted in the midst 
,of company. He is entirely occupied 
with the immediate husiiuv* of the 
moment; he is dignified without pride, 
and he adapts his discourse and atten- 
tion according to rank and met it. He 
has the mild and subdued gaiety of 
mature age; he seems to be only ra- 
tionally mirthful, in order to recreate 
himself, and to communicate pleasure 
to those who are about him. He is 
complaisant to all# without being the 
tool of anv ( ; nor can that complai- 
sance be suspected either of weakness 
-pr of levity, for he is prompt, decisive, 
and fiirfi. In bold attempts, where 
liis risk is gieat, he takes his share 
easily, I saw him depart from Cam- 
hr d after an attack of fever, which 
had debilitated him much, to return 
to the army, in consequence of some 
uncertain rumours of an approaching 
action. None who were about him 
would huVe dared to propose to him 
to retaid bis depart uie till more posi - 
tive information should be received. 
Iiad he shewn the least irresolution, 
every one would have been immedi- 
ately ready to persuade him to wait 
another day, and he would have lost 
the opportunity of a battle in which 
be has shewn great courage, and which 
obtatfted him much renown even in 
England. In a word, the King of 
England is courteous and complai- 
sant; his virtue and his Featon are 
experienced. His steady conduct, his 
t*onsistency, his seif possession, and 
his power of conciliating otlvers, his 
gentle and affable solemnity, and his 
, gaiety which never* degenerates into 
folly, have prepossessed every one in 
fcis favour.' ” 


The plans of government which 
Fehelon drew up for the use of tb# 
ministers of Louis XfV, betray a pro* 
found knowledge of political science. 
They are now first published in thil 
work, and are highly ' curious. Wa 
cannot extract them, as they are to| P 
long •am* too much connected to al- 
low' of detached portions being give#. 
It is as a whole that they must bb 
contemplated. But all his interest m 
the world was soon after destroyed by 
the death of his pupil, which happen- 
ed on the 1 8th Feb. 1 7 1 2 , and which 
was mysteriously preceded and fol* 
lowed by*that of his wife and son.-* 
What his feelings were upon this oc- 
casion are forcibly expressed in the 
following letter which be wrote to {he 
Duke de Chevreuse, when he had 
somewhat recovered from the first 
shock which t|p intelligence created : 

“ Alas ! my good Duke, God bat 
taken from us all our hopes foi the 
chuich and state. He formed that 
young prince; iie adbrned hint; he 
prepared him for the greatest bles- 
sings ; lie shewed him to the world fop* 
awhile, and then he snatched him 
away. I am filled with horror, and 
sick, and vet am not ill. 1 am alarm- 
ed for you and the good Duke de 
Beauvilliers; 1 fear, also, fort! eking; 
his preservation is of infinite impor- 
tance. Peace was never r so much to 
be desired. What would be the coy- 
sequences were we plunged into the 
stoimsof a minority, with no queen- 
regent, with an expensivc-and destruc- 
tive war to carry on, every thing ex- 
hausted, and eveiy thing pushed to 
the last extiemity? The King is, 
unfortunately, too old to expect that 
he ran live to see his successor fit to 
overn after him. Should we even 
e so fortunate as to avoid a minority, 
arroiding to law*, that is, above the 
age of fourteen, if would be impossible 
to avoid a real minority, in wlffch a 
child would alwavs lend its name to 
the most powerfiuf. Thnre is no per- 
fectly safe remedy again** the danger 
of this state of affairs. But, if human 
rudencc can effect any thing that i* 
eneficial, it wilt he to provide imme- 
diately for the education and govern- 
ment of the young prince, in such a 
manner asHnay be of some utility. If 
we should unfortunately lose the king. 

SOS 
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J!is honour, hi* glory, his love for the truth, and to render himself beloved 
royal bouse and for his people, and, at a universal good. The moment we 
finally, his conscience, all imperiously admit that God alone is entitled to all 
demand of him thtft he should adopt our love, as the author*of our exis- 
ev£ry security which human prudence tence, and, consequently, as our first 
ean adopt on this occasion. Not to benefactor, there remains no longer 
attend to this, beyond all othen>ob« any question as to divine worship; 
jects, would be to expose the state, because there is no other worship than 
and even thechmeh, to the most immi- that of love, says St. Augustin, nee 
nent peril. Upon this subject it must colitur nisi arnando ; it is an adoration 
be endeavoured to persuade Madame in spirit and in truth; it is the only 
deMaintenon, and all the ministers, to end for which God created us ; hthas 


unite in making the strongest repre- 
sentations to the King. Numberless 
reflections would arise, but you* will 
make them belter than 1 can : I have 
neither time nor energy sufficient, I 
trust God will inspire you : never had 
we greater need of hih benediction. 

P,S. I am informed that the 
Duchess de Cbevreuse hat been ill, 

1 am very anxious about hen Oh, u>y 
God ! what sorrows flow from real 
friendship!” 

How keenly must he have felt 
a Ipss which overthrew, in a mo- 
ment, the splendid fabric which he 
had been rearing for years. Yet, the 
Jove of his country was so impressed 
upon his heart, that he still conti- 
nued to devise plans lor its good, even 
utter this solemn calamity liad befal- 
len it. 

We cannot omit to mention three 
disquisitions in ,.the second volume, 
whjc^ wc reac * with peculiar pleasure. 
They were written to satisfy the in- 

3 nines of the Duke of Orleans upon 
be subjects of Religious Worship — 
Free Will — and the Immortality of 
ih» Soul , and nothing can excel the 
Jjcrspicuous, simple, and efficacious 
Iftahner in which Fenelon discussed 
these intricate * topics. We cannot 
refhun from quoting the first, and 
shortest, as a specimen : — 

** God has said, * l will not give my 
glory to another.’ Every thing comes 
from him: every thing must therefore 
ret u in to him. He could not cieate 
intelligent beipgs* but witli the inten- 
tion that those beings should employ 
their intelligence in knowing him and 
in admiring him, and tjieir will in lov- 
ing and obeying him. We bplong, apt 
to ourselves, but to him who*tpag&,uS' 
GodJ in creating man, propur eu fp 
himself, as the final cause of his work, 
to render himself known as an infinite 


given us love merely that we should 
love him. Let men be once thorough- 
ly convinced of the love which they 
owe to God as creator and preserver, 
and every doubt is dissipated, eveiv 
repugnance of the human heart is 
overcome, and every pretext for irre- 
ligion and impiety vanishes. I do not 
reason; I demand nothing of man; I 
relinquish him to his love; let him 
love, with all his heart, him to whom 
he owes every thing ; and then let him 
do what he pleases; and what will 
please him will be nothing but the 
purest religion; this is perfect wor- 
ship: he loves and obeys, 

“ This love, it will be said, is an 
inward worship ; but where shall ex- 
terior worship be found > Why should 
we suppose that God demands it> — 
But, is it not evident, that external 
woiship is a necessai y consequence of 
the inward worship of love' Let i?s 
imagine a society of men who consider 
themselves as being only a single til 
mily upon the eaith, anil whose father 
is in Heaven: is it not true, that in 
this divine societv the mouth would 
always speak out of the abundance of 
the heart ? They would unceasingly 
adtniic the author of their existence; 
they would love his goodness, who 
watched over them as his children; 
they would sing his praises; they 
would bless him for ali his benefits ; 
they would institute a generous emu- 
lation in celebrating his glory; and 
they would feel a tender compassion 
for those among them who should con- 
temn the duties which gratitude dic- 
tated. W hat do you call an external 
devotion, if that be not oner 
** It must be proved, they will say, 
that besides love, and the virtue* 
which are inseparable from it, that 
man owes, to God, public and stated 
ceremonies. But these ceremonies 
are not the essential part of religion. 
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which consul* in love and in virtue. 
These ceremonies are instituted, not| 
as being the essential effect of religion/ 
hut merely as the signs which serve 
to manifest it, to nourish it in our- 
.selves, and to communicate it to others. 
These ceremonies are the same, with 
regard to God, as testimonies of at- 
>pect are towards a father, and of ex- 
ternal honour and homage towards a 
king. It is not evident that men, be- 
ing attached to the senses and weak in 
reason, have a still stronger necessity 
for visible means to impress upon 
them due respect for an invisible ma- 
jesty, which is contrary to all their 
passions. This sentiment is so natu- 
ral to man, that every nation, which 
has worshipped any divinity, has 
fixed its adoration in some external 
demonstrations which they call cere- 
monies. As soon as the inward feel- 
ing exists, i ^necessarily follows that 
tlie external act should express it, and 
communicate it to the whole society. 
The human species, until the time of 
Moses, made offerings and sacrifices; 
Moses instituted them in the Jewish 
church; and the Christians received 
them froth Jesus Christ. When 
God had not regulated these ceremo- 
nies by wiittcn laws, men followed 
tradition, which had been preserved 
fioni the origin of human kind; and 
when God had i emulated these cere- 
monies bywiitten laws, men were to 
obseivc them inviolably. Even the 
Protestants, who have so strongly cen- 
su ted our ceremonies, have not been 
able to dispense with ail of them: so 
true it is that they aie needful to man. 

4# We have only to compare these 
two different j Jam. In the one, each 
acknowledging the true God, would 
honour him inwardly after his own 
* fashion, without giving any sign of 
that honour to the re»t of mankind. 
In the other, there is a common wor- 
ship, jn which every one offers up his 
adoration, cherishes his love, edifies 
his brethren, declares God to those 
who know him not or have forgotten 
him, and maintains in himself the re- 
lish of those virtues which religious 
charity (much more active than sim- 
ple beneficence) inspires for the wel- 
fare and order of society, and for the 
consolation of all human afflictions. 
Is it. not evident that the second plan 
*s & thousand times' more wot thy of 


pleasing the author of nature*, and 
more calculated for the wants of man* 
kind, than the former ? 

44 It is objected* that God is infi- 
nitely above man; that there is fio 
proportion between them ; that God 
has np need of our woiship; and, 
lastly, that this worship of a finite will, 
is unworthy of a being infinite in per- 
fection. It is tme, that God fias no 
need of our worship ; but he may wish 
that worship which, though imperfect, 
is not unworthy of him, and it is per- 
haps only on account of this worship 
that lse has created us. 

44 When we would ascertain what 
is, or what is not fit for an infinite 
being, wc must not seek to know it by 
tlie means of our weak and short- 
sighted reason. Wc are fully con- 
scious that God could not have had 
nobler, or more elevated, end in crea- 
ting us, than that of making himself 
known to, and be loved by us. That 
action of knowing and loving God i* 
the most perfect operation, which he 
can obtain from his creatine, and 
which he can propose to himself at 
the object of his work. If the Deity 
could not create, fioin nothing, any 
being but upon the condition of ob- 
taining from it some operation as per- 
fect as the divinity himself, he could 
never have cieatcd any being from 
nothing, for thqie is no one who could 
produce any operation as perfect a* 
God. The uohlcst and most (ferfect 
operation which the finite and imper- 
fect nature of the human lace can 
produce, is tlie knowledge and love of 
God. That which God obtains from 
man, must be as imperfect as man 
himself is : but God obtains that 
which man is enabled to produce most 
perfect, and it is suificient to accom- 
plish the plan, that God obtain* from 
bis creature that which he c an best 
obtain in tUe limits to which he has 
Restricted him : then he p* content 
with his work; his power has ‘done, 
what his wisdom demands. 

44 We ca # nnot doftbt that there are 
meu who know not God, and that 
many among them do nfit love him, 
or, at least* do not desire to love him. 
It is certain, that it is the will of God 
to make himself known and beloved ; 
fo?, v^re it not, we could never either 
know or Iqve him. I confess that we 
cannot either know or love, infinitely* 
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infinite perfection. Our highest wishes to be known, loved, and obey- 
inowledpe will always nemain infi- ed. In the other, we behold a God 
nitelv imperfect, in comparison with regardless of our conduct, and who is 
a being infinitely perfect. Jn a word, moved neither by virtue nor by vice?; 
th nicfi we know God? we can never ivjho abandons man to be the sport of 


co mprehend him ; but, we know him 
stiilicienlly to declaie a. I that he is 
not, and toariihrtc to liim the per- 
fections which suit him without any 
fea. of deeming our^e'vcs. r \ he»eis 
iv i being inna*nu*w, oin we confound 
ivtih <ioth The e is nothing more 
a^ionishin^tb.m t he* idea of God which 
1 have wi.'hir me; it \> inYinity con- 
tained within a finite hi mg. I cannot 
cotnpic hem! how l can have that idea 
in mv mind,* hut still I do have it. 
It is <mpe» dmus it> examine bow lean 
have it, 'dure L base’ it -, the fact i* 
Hear anr* derisive. The man who 
knows 'and loves Hod, according to 
firs •full meat me of knowledge and 
fove, is inroinpd' ably more woithv of 
that peilVtft being than the man who 
would he, as it were, without a God 
in thi* world, rating neither to know 
no> to ]o\ e bun. 

** Hete me two different plans of 
the wo*k of God. The one is as wor- 
thy of * is wisdom art l goodness as it 
is possible to conceive; the other is 
in no manner wo* thv, and has no rea- 
sonable end and object: it is easy to* 
fcooctude which G( d has followed. 

**Thete a*e men who, with hypocri- 
tical and insidious humility, pretend 
to exaggei ate their own un worthiness, 
their own Significance, and the infi- 
nite disproportion which there is be- 
tween God and man, in order to shake 
off the yoke of the Oeit\, and to gra- 
tify all their ii regular appetites. They 
picfuie to theu^elvestiGod so distant 
fiom the earth, so haughty, and so in- 
ditfcient abo, that he does not deign 
to watch over mankind and they 
jmajne that every one, unrestrained 
by his notice, may live without order, 
at tlu* meiey of his passions«and his 
prnle. In tbv* seeming to exalt the 
Deity, they d^giadc him, for they de- 
pict him as a God, inditfeient t to the 
jwilfare and misery, the virtue and 
vice of hi* matures, and to the order 


bis thoughtless pride and of his igno- 
minious passions: who neglects him 
after having created him: and who 
cares aj?t to be known or to be be- 
loved ny him, though he has endowed 
him with an intelligence capable of 
knowing, and a soul capable of loving 
him. Com pate these two plans in the 
still calmness of reason, in the silence 
of the passions, with a feeling of vir- 
tue and sincerity, and I defy you not 
to prefer the first to the second.” 

We must now hasten to the con- 
elusion of our account of these in- 
teresting and important volumes. 

Fenelon experienced that heavy 
calamity of protracted existence, the 
loss ot all those friends with #hom he 
had set forth upon the journey of life. 
— He survived them nearly all, and 
perhaps this circumstance might 
strongly help to enable him more 
patiently to expect his own dissolu- 
tion. \Vhen we have nothing in this 
world to attach us to it, the pains of 
death are weak. We shall transcribe 
the account of his own closing mo- 
ments as it ha» been delivered down 
to us by an eye-witness 

* 4 It was on the evening of the 1st 
January, 1715, that Fenelon was first 
seized with the illness which termi- 
nated his life. This illness, which 
lasted only six days and a half, at- 
tended with extreme pain, was a con- 
tinued fever, arising from unknown 
causes. During the whole of those 
six days, he was occupied wholly in 
having the scripture read to him ; but, 
during the fiist days, »his desire was 
only paitially giatified, for it was 
feared* that the eager application 
which he bestowed would increase bis 
disease, and prevent the free opera- 
tion of the remedies which 1 he em- 
ployed. At first, we read to him only 
the book of Tobit, and but small por- 
tions at a time: to this were added. 


and divider of the world which be according to circumstances, some 
Ins formed. * texts on the transitory nature of all 

“ But, compare these t<vo plans, worldly good, and on the hope of that 
In the one, we behold a wise, a good, ^hich exists forever. These we often 
a vigilant Deity, who arranges, wlso repeated to him; and lie appeared to 
1 voi reds, who rewinds $ and who feel peculiar delight ib hearing the 
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last verses of chapter iv. and the fit st 
nine of chapter v. of the Second 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 

* Repeat that passage again, said he 
to me, on two different occasions. At 
intervals he was spoken to about some 
urgent business relating to his diocesl, 
which he immediately transacted — 
He was asked if there were any thing 
which he wished to alter in his will, 
(which had bc'm made in 171/)), and 
he added a codicil, to substitute the 
Abbe dc l'enelon in the place of the 
Abbe de Langeron, whom be had be- 
fore nominated bis executor. I then 
asked for his final instructions \vith # 
regard to two works which he was 
printing.* 

* ( During the la'st two days and 
nights of his illness, he eagerly re- 
quested us to read to him those parts 
of scripture which we r e most suitable 
to his condi ting. 4 Repeat, repeat to 
me ,' he frequently said, 4 those divine 
words' He joined with us as often as 
his strength would permit. It was 
easy to perceive, from his countenance 
and his eves, that he fervently felt 
those lively expressions of faith, of 
hope, of love, of resignation, of union 
with Cod, and of conformity to Jesus 
Christ, whit h were inculcated in those 
texts. He made us frequently repeat 
the words which the church has ap- 
plied to St.'Martin, and has attributed 
to that eminent bishop of the Gallican 
church.—* Lord, if I am yet needful to 
thy people , I will not shrink from the la- 
bour', thy will he done. Oh man % whom 
we cannot praise too much / He was 
unwearied in labour \ he was unron- 
qncred even In/ death ; he feared not to 
live, and he refused not to die' The 
Arrhbi«hoi of Cambrai seemed to bf 
full of the same holv and devout sub- 
mission to ihc will of God. Op that 
occasion, and in imitation of the dis- 
ciples of St. Martin, f ventured to a^k 
him, 4 But why do you leaxe us f Jn 
this tit ate of desolation , to whom will you 
confide us ? Her naps the ravening 
wolves may come and lay your' flock 
watte' lie replied onlv with sighs. 

44 Though he bad confessed himself 

* His pastoral letter, in the form ofr 
dialogues* on the controversies of the 

times. 


on Ohristmfts eve, loefore chanting the 
midnight mass, lie confessed himself 
again on the second da. of bis illness. 
On the third d.n, m the mort^hg, lie 
desired me to administer the sacra- 
ment to him; in an hour afterwards 
Wd asked me if every thing was ready 
for that ceicmony. When 1 toid him 
that l thought his danger wa^ not so 
g?»eat as to require it, he replied, 4 Ja 
my present condition , there ts nothing 
more important to me .* 

“ He immediately caused himself 
tp be catried from the small chamber 
which he usually occupied, into lib 
large room, lie desired that all the 
members of his chapter mi»ht be pre- 
sent at that act of religion. Bcfoie 
receiving the sacrament, be addressed 
some pious conversation to each of 
the assistants, which 1 could not hear 
but confusedly, as I was too far from 
the bed. fc 

“ In the afternoon of the fourth day, 
the Abbe de Beaumont ami the Mar- 
quis of Fenelon, bis two nephews, ar- 
rived post from Paris. > lie felt evL 
dent joy at seeing them*, he enquired, 
who bad acquainted them with hi* 
danger, their giief prevented them 
from replying a single word: they 
merely pointed, to the Abbe dc Pens- 
ion, who whs at Cambraj when the 
illness first manifested itself. 

44 'Though he "had vhewij^ the most 
tender grief at the death cd the Abbe 
de Langeron, hi** intinute friend, and 
at that of the Duke of Bin gundy. Id* 
p».pil, yet be beheld, unmoved, in his 
last moments the son ow and the tears 
of all those whom he most affection- 
ately loved. 

44 The Abbe de Beaumont* and (1 e 
Ma quis of fVnclon had prudently 
brought* writ them, fmm Paris, the 
celob rated (’hirac, the prim ipal phy- 
sician 'T Louis XIV, who i Dimed i- 
atelv heid a consultation with the 
chief medical men of the place, who 
had attended Fonelon, ami prescribed 
for his dis»*.ise. *Thev agreed that be 
should be bled a second time, and to 
give him an emetic: the effect was 
immediate, and lie seemed to he re- 
lieved; some hopes, indeed, of his 
recovery began to be entertained: 
blit, it soon appeared that the disease 
wasinoie powerful than the rune die*. 
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It was the will nf God to take to ing his trembling voice as much as 
himself one of thosfe bishops who he could, * thy will, and not mine' — 
could have served the church, most (Ilfs fever increased at intervals, and 
effectually* in these times of schism occasioned delirium, which he him- 
apd insubordination. self perceived, and respecting which 

, •• On the morning of the Epi- he was alarmed ; but nothing escaped 
phanv, having expressed to me his his lips that was in any manner un- 
regret at being unable to perform befitting. When hd paroxysm was 
mass himself, I went, by his order* to passed, he was seen immediately to 

P erform it for his spiritual good. — clasp his hands, raise his eyes to Hea- 
furing that short interval, he seemed ven, full of entire submission, and 
to grow evidently weaker, and he peacefully resigned to God. That 
received extreme unction. religious submission had been, from 

“ Immediately afterwards, he called his youth, the prevailing sentiment of 
me to his bed-side, and having re- his heart, and he always reverted to it 
quired every other person to* leave in his most familiar discourses. It 
the roopi, he dictated to me his last was, as it were, his food and neurisli- 
letter, which he signed, ordering me ment, and he loved that they should 
to shew it to four persons here, and taste of it who lived in intimacy with 
to send ^ off the moment his eyes him. > 

were closed. It was in dictating this “ I still recollect with v anguish the 
letter, that, collecting all his strength, affecting scene of that last night. AH 
and feeling that he was about to ap-> the individuals of his pious family, 
pear before his God, he sought to fit who were assembled at Cauibrai ; the 
himself by a declaration of his real Abbe de Beaunfbnt, the Marquis of 
sentiments. Short as the letter is, it Fenclon, the Abbe de Fenelon, the 
would be impossible to express greater Chevaliers de Fenelon, M. de l’E$- 
disinterestedness for his family, more chelle, formerly one of those who con- 
respcct and attachment for his King, ducted the education of the Duke of 
more affection for bis diocese, more Burgundy, the Abbe de l’Eschellc, 
xeal for the faith against the errors of his biothcr, and the Abbe Devissc, 
the Jansenists or a more absolute sub- their nephew, came, successively, 
mission to the church, mother and during his lucid intervals, to implore 
mistress. » « and receive his benediction, to pre- 

' “ tie suffered a great deal the rest sen* him the crucifix to kiss, and to 
of the day, and during his last night : address to him some woids of pious 
but Jje rejoiced in being like Jes,us consolation. There were, also, some 
Christ by suffering. ‘ I am on the persons of the town* who came to 
cross,' said he, * with Jesus Christ receive his last benediction. Hisser- 
Christo cuiifi.rus sum cruci, We then vants then approached altogether, and 
read those texts of scripture which bathed in tears, to ask it of him, and 
relate to the necessity of suffciing, he gave it them with friendly kind- 
to its brevity, and to its minuteness, ness. .The Abbe le Vayer, (of the 
compan d to the immense magnitude congregation of St. Sulpice) superior 
of eternal glory with which God re- of the seminary at Cambrai, received 
wards it. I J is pains increasing, we it also for the seminary, and for the 
told him what St. Luke relates of diocese. He then recited the prilres 
Jesus Chtist: that, on* those occa- dcs agonisants, intermingling, occa- 
sions, he redoubled His prayers — * sionailv, short and affecting passages 
‘ Fact us in agonia, prolixins orabat. fiom scripture, most suitable to the 
Jesus Christ,’ added he himself, ‘ re- condition of the dying man, who was 
peated three titles the s^me prayer, about half an hour without giving 
Oravit tertio cundcrn sermonem dieens gn y sign of consciousness : after 
but the violence of the pain not per- which, he gently expired, at a quarter 
rnitting him to finish alone, we con- past five in the morning, on the 7th 
tinned* with him, — 4 Father, if thou January, 1715. 

be •willing, remove this cup from mc\ ’ 44 We believe that our holy and 
nevertheless, not my will, but thin&be pious archbishop died, as he lad 
done, Yes, Lord, he repeate#, raia- lived, with perfect sanctity* Every 
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one who had been most intimate with 
him, was eager to possess somethin? 
which had belonged to him. He left 
behind him no ready money ; the 
losses and the g/eat expense which 
the vicinity of the armies, during the 
last three campaigns, had occasioned, 
was the cause of it; for, notwith- 
standing them, he retrenched none 
of the alms which he gave to the 
convents of the town, to the poor 
ordinands * of his seminary, to the 
nuns of charity for the indigent sick, 
to the parishes which he visited, to 
the students of his diocese whom he 
supported at the universities, and to 
various other purposes. Ilence, his 
revenues were absolutely exhausted. 
He appointed, by his will, the Abb£ 
de Beaumont his nephew, his sole 
heir, to execute his pious intentions, 
which were communicated to him 
alone; and M. de Beaumont conti- 
nued to dispense the same alms to the 
poor, as the arc hbishop had done, till 
the arrival of his successor, 

“ Such are the things which I ob- 
served respecting the conduct of our 
holv archbishop, during the last clays 
of his life. His nephews, and the 
other persons, who scarcely ever 
quitted him during his illness, may 
have noticed things which 1 did not, 
or which I cannot now recollect.” 

In our analysis of these volumes we 
have been far from able to convey to 
our readers an adequate idea of their 
value. The author has availed him- 
self of every information which his 
own industry could collect, or which 
the kindness of others could impart. 
He has npt, indeed, always used his 
materials with as much skill as might 
be wished : but though they may be 
deficient in external recommenda- 
tion, their intrinsic value must always 
remain unimpaired. We confidently 
hope that the translation of these vo- 
lumes will tend to diffuse the know- 
ledge of Fenelon’s character : of that 
character which was compounded of 
as mucit human virtue as can justly 
be expected in man. In this country 
he was but little known, except by 


* They who present themselves to 
the bishop, to be received into holy 
orders. — Trans* 

Universal Mao. Vol.XIII. 


his writings : and it is always to bo 
regretted, that when a man’s life is 
still more illustrious than his wor<ks» 
they should ever be separated m the 
minds of posterity, • 

• « 

Elegy to the Memory of Thomas 
Paine : to which is added his Epi- 
taph, and a Sonnet written in the 
Chamber in which he was bom . % 

Thomas Clio Hickman, p.p. 14. 
1810. 

M R. Rickman is known as an 
ardent admirer of the character 
and writings of his late friend Thomas 
Paine, and consistently with that ad- 
miration, the present tribute to his 
memory is honourable to his feelings. 
It can be of no consequent that some 
estimate Paine’s writings in a different 
manner to what M r. R. does : he has 
used his own judgment in the ap- 
preciation of his friend, with that 
perfect independence which we think 
every man has a right to do : though 
with more than some men have cou- 
rage to do. 

With regard to the preseut pam- 
phlet, it is written in Mn Rickman’s 
usual fanner.* The elegy is in aua- 
trains, and is, perhaps, as good as 
such subjects cin be. The conclud- 
ing stanzas are the best, however. A 
life of Paine, by Mr. Rickman, is an- 
nounced at the commencement §f the 
work. 


The Lower World. A Poem, in 
Four Books, with Notes . By Mr. 
Pratt. 1 vol. 8vo. 1810. p.p. 148. 
r |‘ ,, HE subject of this poem is one 
Jl which ought to interest every 
good m$n in the kingdom. The 
cause of humanity should find a sanc- 
tion in eveny breast. Humanity is 
the parent of many virtues that adorn 
and dignify life: in the exercise of it 
we are approximated to one of the 
attributes ot God fiimself. It is a 
sweet companion of the heart, which 
communicates more exquisite plea- 
sure to the possessor than they, who 
have not, can possibly surmise. 

We liave watched, with anxious 
conceal, the progress of LordErakine’* 
bill, and have beheld, with rtgrft* 
3 P 
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the hitherto unsuccessful result. But 
we have not relinquished hope ; the 
noble eail has energy of character and 
goodness of heart, and these, .directed 
to c a virtuous cause, will surely tri- 
umph in the end. It may seem won- 
derful that a measure, the sole aitfn of 
which is, to rescue a helpless part of 
the creation from undeserved and bit- 
ter suffering, to teach man, degraded 
man, by the loud and authoritative 
voice of law, what his duty is towards 
those creatures of God’s bunds, which 
he, in his eternal wisdom, thought good 
to dace in our power, which endeavours 
to diminish tnequantityofmisery in the 
world, to abridge the empire of groans 
and agony and torture, to restrict the 
licentiousness of barbarity, and the 
relentless persecution of wanton cru- 
elty; it may, we say, seem wonderful 
that such a measure should find one 
human being hostile to its success. 
But the passions of men form a mist 
round their faculties, through which 
some cannot, and some will not see. 
Their heads are filled with fantasies, 
and their hearts are dormant. They 
view the question as a political thing: 
but this is crioneous : it is wilful per- 
version: it is a question which, to 
Use the emphatic and oft-quoted words 
of Lord Bacon, “ comes home to 
men’s business and bosoms:” it is a 
question which may be decided with- 
out a cold and ‘calculating reference 
to party or opinion. Is cruelty a vir- 
tue ? Have animals feeling like our- 
selves ? Do we love torture? Let these 
questions be answered as they ought, 
and then, where is the plea upon 
which the principle of the bill can be 
opposed. Yet we do not wonder. 
Political men have two sets of moral 
notions: they have one for private 
and one for public use. We can well 
Relieve that there is not an individual 
sitting in either house of parliament 
who, if be were interrogated in his 
closet upon the question of Lord 
Erakine’s bill, would not cordially 
assent to its prppriety: tie must: for 
there is no man so lost to all sense of 
what is right that he will as boldly vin- 
dicate vice as actit. But no sooner does 
It become a parliamentary question, 
than* he views it in quite a different 
light: his . notions then are te be re- 
gulated by who is the mover of the 


bill, by the party who support it, and 
by the party who oppose it. It is in 
Inis manner that the clearest princi- 
ples of right and wrong become offut- 
cated, and the same man may be pri- 
vaiely moral and publicly immoral. 
It was thus that the question of the 
slave trade required twenty years of 
discussion, before parliament could 
be brought to believe that the traffic 
in human blood was a g» ievance which 
required to be removed. Time and 
perseverance, however, effected the 
abolition of that monstrous system of 
iniquity, and the lecollection of this 
furnishes us with reasonable hope 
that Lord Erskine’s exertions will be 
finally successful, and we hope within 
a much shorter period. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that 
it is a sacred duty with every man 
who has the means, to aid the prose- 
cution of this business as far as lies in 
his power. Small helps have, in the 
aggregate, a power cqubl to their 
united force. If a man waits to do 
good till he can do it splendidly, he 
will let life slip away without doing it* 
at all. It is the lot of only a few to 
direct a nation's views : but it may be 
the lot of thousands to prepare the 
nation for that direction, and if this 
be done in a good cause, every man 
who has thus contributed his assist- 
ance, has a right to regard himself as 
one whose exertions were not wholly 
useless. We wish to enforce this 
truth, for there are many who are sin- 
cerely desirous that Lord Erskine 
should succeed, but who yet abstain 
from any active endeavour* to promote 
that success from an apprehension 
that they are too obscure to have any 
influence. But this is false reasoning. 
Every man has influence somewhere: 
either over his neighbour, or his 
family, or his friend : let him exert it 
wherever he fyas it, and he may take 
to himself the gratifying consciousness 
that he has not exerted it in vain. 
The silent reformation of opinion will 
be gradually working, and, in the end, 
produce one general, simultaneous 
tendency. We do not always ac- 
knowledge our conversion : but we 
shew it in our actions when it has 
taken place. 

With regard to the poem now be- 
fore us, it has>our decided approba* 
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tion, both as to its intention and 
execution. Afrr. Pratt is known, Al- 
ready, as a 'writer, whose pen has 
always been consecrated to the in- 
terests of virtue and humanity; and 
they who hayc been delighted with, 
the effusions of his muse, will learn, 
with regret, that this is the last po- 
etical production that will issue from 
her. This is stated in the preface, 
and it is also stated that the poem has 
been written under tiie pressure of 
sickness. 

It is divided into four books, 
of which the first is, perhaps, the 
least interesting, necessarily arising 
from its nature. The author’s appeal, 
however, to living writeis to exercise 
their respective talents in the cause, 
is appropriate and well mutinied; and 
we were pleased with lijs add.-e** to 
his rwn protin e, Blackcj,. 'Hie follow- 
ing lines deserve transcription — - 

But the tir»;ad human savage- still uu- 
ta mM, 

Boast of the higher world, yet unre- 
cia lin’d : 

Oh ! for a law that monster to enchain. 
Who boasts the luxury of giving pam ! 

Who proudly keeps the tiembling earth 
in awe, 

For him the lower world, demand a law. 
A law for brutes, 7 ' exclaims some tyrant 
jdle, * 

The claim repulsing, with a sco. uing smile ; 
** A vas-al tribe, the crcatuies of my mid, 
Who owe to me the gifts I owe to God. 

I, that can punish, pardon, or devour, 

And prove a thousand ways my sovereign 
power, 

Inferior, senseless beings, bought and sold, 
SUves-of my stall, my stable, and my fold; 
For these, now fed, now smoking, og my 
board, 

For these a law — to try their sovereign Lord ! 
As well my footstool might, my foot re- 
prove; 

And what aie brutes but furniture that 
move ? 

Were not all these to my dominion giv*n 
A voluntary boon, unask'd of Heav’n ’ 
Unworthy Gud, had been lh’ Almighty 
plan, 

Had it provided loss for favour’d man ; 

A godlike being subs a godlike world, 

Else, in disorder, still had all been hurl’d. 
But all were subjected to man’s control. 
Exclusive guide and master of the whole. 
Coeval with creaiiun thus it stood, 

Thd Great Creator hence pionouneed it 

COOP l 


“ But go— subvert Huaven’^Jgng-esta* 
blished plan, 

Exalt the grovelling brute, and sink the 
man. * * 

With powers enlarged, invest an fbjert 
v race, 

Ordain’d by Heaven to fill the lowest place, 
In the wild school of*these distemper’d 
turns, 

Frame a new code of punishments and 
crimes. 

Go— argue lights that, ere they shall pro* 
vail. 

The sac icd statutes of thy God shall fail; 
Statutes, that gave to sov’rcign man the 
, # ball. 

Himself of myriid tribes, the judge and 
lord of all.” 

Blasphemer cease! nor thus profane the 
law 

Which Patriarch heaul, and taught with 
pious awe ; 

Nor thus misconstrue the command of 
llcuv’n. 

In tenderer mercy, as in Wisdom gif'll j 
Formed \vis the Word, to seive thy brute 
aiul thee, 

From famine man, and brute from tyranny ; 
Yet gave to man the more endearing share, 
A master’s fiends, and guardian 7 * generous 
care. 

God gave m trust, the rights of all the, rest, 
Xn thoe, nib* image on thy soul impress’d |* 
Rights fix’d us thine, and since thou dar'st 
%o hear,# 

The dauntless Muse shall peal them ill 
thiticEtfar ; 

Show to thrnc cye,*what thou, perforce, 
shah, see, • 

The DREAD ACCOUNT BFTWIXT 
THY SLAVE AND THEE! 

The design of the second book is 
pleasing. The cruel are summoned to 
appear before their accusers: tha 
horsey the tlop, the ox, the ass, Sec. and 
the several accusations are supported 
with appropriate pathos and dignity. 
The first accuser is the dog, Which 
\vc will extract. 

First, answer to thy Dog, as first in place. 
Friend at thy board, companion of thy 
chace, 

His no foci crime of €( friend remembered* 
not,” • 

Each kindness cherish’d, arvd each wrong 

^forgot ; 

And though full oft he feels thy stripes 
unjust, 

^He bears them at!, and bumbles to the dust \ 
Unmurmuring bears them, and One slight 
caress, 

Tho’ smitten to the bone, again can bless, 

3 P % 
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Thy day^cfr labour he i* pro^jd to share, 

And guards thy slumbers with a lover’fr 
care; 

Thy ^presence hails, ttty absence fondly 
^ mourns, 

While bounding raptures mark thy wish’d 
returns ; « 

To rage, to anguish, e*en to Death, resign’d, 
What nobler feelings boast thy nobler kind ? 

By nature fierce, at length subdued, and 
mild, 

To each. kind offiee of a duteous child — 
Who, a dark Sire guides through the pres- 
sing throng, 

See how yon Terrier gently' leads alcng 
The feeble Beggar, to his customM stand, 
With piteous tale, to woo the bounteous 
hand ; 

In willing bonds, but master of the way. 
Ne’er leads that trusted friend, his charge, 
astray - 

With slow, soft step, as oonscious of his 

As if his own deep sorrows form’d the 
prayer— 

Should yielding Charity the scrip supply, 
Tho’ hunger press’d, uritouch’d the boon 
would lie ; 

!Eyes to the blind, he notes the passing 
thief, 

And guards the good Samaritan’s relief ; 

A faithful steward, midst unbounded power, 
Patient he wails the home-returning hoiip; 
Then, reconducts his master to his Utcd, 
And grateful banquets on the coarsest bread 
And were that cheerless shed, by Fortune 
plac’d, m 

In the deep cavern, on the naked waste, 
The sporfbf every storm, unroof’d and hare, 
This faithful slave would find a palace there ; 
Would feel the labours qf his love overpaid. 
Near to his monarch master’s pillow laid ; 
Unchang’d, by change of circumstance, or 
place : 

O SACRED LESSON TO A PROUDER RACE ! 

But, Reasoner, say, are these thy gifts 
of art, 

Or, native graces of , the carline heart ? 

Say, does he owe this social change of state, 
To imitation of the fair and gre^t ? 

Copied from thee, and do his virtues rise 
From man’s Example of the Good and 

If thou bast thus reclaim'd frost savage 
strife, • 

And made him thus a link of social lif^, 
Ask thy own soul — that every hat*hness 
knowst— 

How oft his joys ara follow’d by his woes ; 
And, if like thee, this Slave could count 4 
his gains, # 

?tay, would his pleasures balance to his 
pains ? 


Behold these paitls in varied forms dis* 

( play’d, 

Then reckon what the poor reclaim'd , has ’ 
paid 

For all thy boasted patronage, to prove 
The proud distinction of thy vaunted love. 

<■ Reckon those scars, which thy unkindness 
gave, 

A still-forgiving, still-insulted slave ; 

Reckon that wanton gash, that mangled 
limb, 

From hateful vengeance this, and that 
from whim ; 

Reckon that stunning stroke, which to the 
ground 

Brought tby true friend, to welter in his 
wound ; 

Count too, the anguish of those sounding 
blows. 

And the deep stream, that blushes as it 

flows : 

Fiom yon stak’d Bull, whom thy slip’d 
Dogs annoy, 

Their mutual rage, thdr pangs, thy savage 
joy ! * 

A sport of demons in their central hell !— 
To force the combat terrible and fell, 

At which the direct of the* fiends might start, 
Rouse the strong instinct of the mother’s 
heart ; 

The parents’ love and fear at once 
inflame, 

And swell to acts the Muse forbears to 
name; 

Forbears such guilty horrors to rehearse, 

Or s»ain with crimes so foul her sacred 
verse. V 

Yet e’en ♦his massacre, were life restor’d. 
The mangled servant, would forgive his 
Lord ; 

His love would all thy cruelty survive, 

And by another piece-meal death , to please 
thee strive ! 

Wretch ? could’st thou see him when thy 
useless breath 

At la’fct shall give thee to the grasp of death, 
When, haply, thy sole mourner, fix’d he 
stands, 

Watches thy couch, and licks thy barbarous 
hands ; 

Those hands that long have tried their 
force to prove. 

Thy heart was dead to pity, truth, and love. 
Ah l could’st thou view him, seem to look 
a prayer, 

Or heave the moan that seem’d to qttak 
despair ; 

Then follow sad thy body to the grave, 
There, each extremity of hunger brave ; 

Nor quit the spot, till famine, fraud, or 
force; > 

Drove him awhile to quit tby much-loy’d 
corse ; 
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Soon to return-«enamoui’d of the {.pot— 
Thy savage nature, rage, and stripes forgot u 
Could’st thou see this, perchance, one tear 
would start, 

One brief compunction stir thy stony heart; 
Then might'st thou wish Ingratitude for- 
giv’n, . 

And dread, that crime of hell, to show of- 
fended Heav’n I 

The reader will perceive, from 
these extracts, that Mr. Pratt has 
tpeated his subject with no ordinary 
energy and interest. The several 
pictures which he exhibits, lay strong 
bold on the feelings; and his indig- 
nant reprehensions of the vice itself 
do him great honour. TBe following 
appeal to parents is judicious and 
impressive: — 

Mothers ! be prompt — for your’s the 
awful care 

Of “ infant man'' — of each extreme be- 
ware ; 

If weakly fond — now doating — now severe, 
The Slave and Tyrant you by turns appear. 
If now you hold too tight, now slack the 
rein, 

Now bribe, and now delude the youthful 
train • 

If now by anger urg’d, now mov’d by love, 
l(on but increase the ills you would re- 
move;— • ^ 

The stripling spurns at undeserved disgrace, 
And sits himself in judgment on his case ; 
Resists and ridicules unequal sway, 

Usurps the matron throne, or bursts in 
scorn away. 

And you, ye Fathers, lur’d by tender 
thought, 

By potent Nature’s magic instincts taught; 
That when the Sire’s allotted sands are run, 
He fills again his hour-glass in the sun ; 

His future self, his presenthope and pride — 
Yet, ah ! beware, lest Nature should mis- 
guide. 

In Brute she cannot err, in Man she may, 
The fondest Sires led most their sons 
astray ; 

And oft tti’ enraptur’d parents’ feelings 
prove, 

Than ha Jte more fatal, tho’ they spring from 
love. 

Soon as the long- wish'd gift— an heir 
appears, 

Nature comes smiling through her graceful 
tears ! 

Comes in a mother’s form , and gives the boy 
To a glad father's arms,, and all is joy ! 

The pangs maternal change to speechless 

7 bliss ! 


And that immoral moment, whin the 

kiss, 

Theirs* fond kiss the infant's lip receives* 
Unconscious of the transport that it gives 4 
The new emotions thronging to the heatt. 
What future moments shall such joy 
# # impart? 

The happy father would that joy declare. 
Were it bestow’d while thunders rent the 
air ! " * 

And summer seem to rise on winter** 
morn, „ , / a. * , i#1 

Tis Nature’s jubitee A ^ 

Indulge awhile the luxuif^suprer^e W 
Yet, til it pass like Fancy’s baseless ‘ 
* dream ? 

Ere as night’s vapour from the sunbeam 
flies, 

If the rapt father proves more fotul than 
wise ; 

3f no soft tear attempers, ardent hope, 

If the strong instinct takes too wide a 
scope, 

This blessing so invok’d, implor’d in prayer ! 

1 he father curses in his soul’s despair ! 
Horrors succeed! the ctime full oft hil 
own, 

From purest passion, into dotage grown. 

Haste then, O haste, to teach, with 
timely care, * 

The sacred principle to aid and spare ! 
While yet the plastic infant may receive, 
E’ert like the new-fall’n snow, the print 
you give ; * 

Ere that impressive, pliant hour be lost. 
Like the snow harden’d to unbending 
fro t ; • 

Fix irf the ductile breast this awful Jrutb, 
An honour’d age must spring from well* 
form’d youth. 

Teach him, that MfcRCr by his God was 
giv’n, 

A seraph messenger direct from Heav’n ! 
That all his race in guilt and grief had 
died, 

Nor ended ihere, had Mercy been deny’d ! 
Tell him, Compassion, is sweet Mercy's 
child, 

Firm and yet tender, and not weak tho* 
mild ; 

That from tfie purest source compassion 
flows, • - 

Yet largely shares the blessing it bestow* ; 
On his yo\^ig heart Jhe' moral sense ira- 
press, # 

The falPn to raise, the injur’d to redress , 
One truth, o’er other truths sublime, re- 
veal, 

That beast, sn»n, insect, uic* him- 

SELF CAN FEEL ; 

’rtat every pang which you for him eouty 
* know, * 

The mother’s agony, the father’s wo*.—* 
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Should some fell arm y^ur blossom’d hope 
destroy, 

And in his death bereave your souls of joy. 
Would all be then's ! , like anguish and 
despair, 

And tho' more brief than your's as hard to 
bear ! « « 

But, from whatever source the vice is 
brought, 

infus'd by Nature, 01 from habit caught ; 
Since the fell monster has acqun’d at 
length 

More than a giant's size, a g ant'* strength. 
Lifts the Colossal arm, Briariau hand, 
Wantons in pow'r, and stains wit n^ blood 
the land ; 

The voice of thousands in one mingled 
cry, 

That find an echo in the pitying sigh— 

For justice calls upon that fv nd ot strife, 
Who sports and revels in tin wasie of 
lift: ; 

Who tries the round of tor. me* t •> annoy, 
Those who can rob him of no human joy ; 
Those who repaii his strength, his want*, 
remove, 

Promote his pleasure, and doserve his love ; 
His being cherish, aid hi* failing breath, 
Nor quit him in the agonies of Djath. 

We have selected the following in- 
stances of cruelty, fiom the notes 
which are appended to this poem. 
Let any read them, and then seriously 
reflect whether thei<^ does not need 
some law, some power, to prevent such 
horrid enormities from being wantonlv 
practised by creatures whom, to call 
inen, Would be to profane the term. 

u The parents love and fear ] A 
butcher lately brought a bitch with 
her puppies to a bull-baiting, and ex- 
claimed, 4 1 will not say any thing 
about the goodness of this breed ; you 
jfhall see.’ Immediately he Jet the 
bitch at the bull, who pinned him, 
although she had now scarcely a tooth 
in her head. He then cut her to 
pieces with a hedge- bill, and she 
qaitted her hold only wit if her breath. 
There was* instantly a great demand 
for the whelps, and he sold them for 
five guineas a piece Thfs horrible 
fact is confirmed by Bewick, and 
various testimonies no less credible. 
To put an end to this savage custom 
of bull-baiting at Wokingham, in 
Berkshire (where one George Stavec- 
ton, to his eternal disgrace, left prb- 
pertjfcin 1(501, for the purchase* of a 
bull, to be baited every St. Thomas's 


day}, on the *Oth of December, 1801, 
(a most impressive and eloquent ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Barry of 
Reading.” ■ 

‘ Died, at T— John A’ —-— ', 
Esq. He was very # fond of \ cock- 
fighting; and hud a favourite cock 
upon which he had won many pro- 
fitable matches. The last bet he laid 
upon fit.' cock, he lost; which so 
cm aged him, that ne had the bird 
tied to a spit, nnd roasted alive before 
a hove fire. The screams of the mi- 
serable animal were so affecting, that 
some gentlemen wlio were present at- 
tempted to into- fere; which so en- 

jaged Mi. A , that he*»seizcd a 

poker, and with the most furious ve- 
hemence declared, that he would kill 
the first mm who interposed; blit, in 
the midst of his passionate assevera- 
tions, lie tch down deni upon the 
spot .” — tide Gi+ilcmdiitt Mag. and 
Enrvr'opu dia llntcinuca . 

“ The mangling zi hip. ] A few months 
ago, the fo 1 lowing unparalleled in- 
stance of cruelty occuned at North 
Shield.* — A hoi sc, drawing a heavily 
loaded '-ait up Bedfbrd-strect, being 
unab.c r c reach the summit of the hill, 
the dri.^i, assisted bv a joiner, beat 
theftammal most unmercifullv, to no 
purpose; at length the laltei suggested 
the hm rid scheme of setting fire to a 
quantity of shavings under the horse’s 
bellv, which was actually adopted, 
without any apparent remorse. The 
poor animal made every exertion to 
remove the vehicle, but in vain ; and, 
after the fire had spent its fuiy, the 
two monsters weie under the neces- 
sity of clapping t licit shoulders to the 
cart, in aid of that brute they had so 
cruelly tormented.” 

These are but a few instances of that 
cruelty of which the human heart is 
capable when unpurged of its vices 
by education and refinement: and, as 
there must be, in every country, a 
large proportion of its population 
whi h is thus uneducated, can it be 
questioned whether the laws should 
be called in to aid the cause of hu- 
manity? 

We cannot conclude our account 
of this volume without strongly ex- 
pressing our approbation of Mr. 
riatt’s motives in composing it $ the 
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lame motives as have impelled him, 
through his whole life, to advocate 
the cause of the brute creation in his 
various writings. If he be, indeed; 
resolved to close his poetical career, 
be cannot better cloe it than he has. 


Domestic Management ; or the 
Htntthful Cnkery Book. Tow kick 
is prefixed, a Treatise < n Diet, c. 
also Remarks on whole* *me and 
pernicious Machs of Cookery . To 
which is addvd, the Met hod of treat- 
ing such trifling medical Cases as 
• properly come within the Sphere of 
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domestic* Man&gemeht. 1 vol. Ivo. 

1810, pp.3 f3. 

W HAT can a critic say of cook* 
ery, except that he likes^tho 
practice of it ) * Since the time tkat 
Dr. Hill wrote, under the renowned 
n»un$ of Mrs. Hannah Glasse, wo 
haw had several attempts to pamper 
our palates: and the present has as 
much right to be noticed as any of 
them. It contains much that is use* 
ful in a family : it is neatly printed, 
and cheaply published. While eat- 
ing is in fashion, such a book as this 
cannot be without utility. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Ars tua , non vita , carmine hrsa meo. 

Maitial. 

A rich Bookseller’s Soliloquy. 

]\yry road it is clear !— when the author 
is poor, 

Lei bin. talk !— let him rave on his copy 
or right ! 

I'll keep him so close with a wolf at his 
rloot , 

t lie shall starve while 1 fatten on what 
he may write. 

R.G. 


Love Letters to my Wife. By 
James Woodhouse. 

LETTER XII. 

[ Continued from page 400.] 

’W'OT onlv thus the rich, with v ands rank, 
^ Compel the heart to play each idoot 
prank— 

Their wild desires with fiery wine inflame 
To burn with longings Christians loath to 
name — 

The whole creation wasting in their way. 
To pamper vicious lusts with various prey, 
Bu* vainlv, fading, dying charms disguise, 
With robes the pious and humane despise. 

# 

Th| silk worm d:aws his tender vitals out 
To wrap and wreathe Wealth’s flimsy 
frames about, 

And while it robs him of his radian tskains. 
Torments and kills him for his hapless pains. 
O’er suffering animals pomp ne'er repines, 
Whose deaths produce one filament that 
shines? — 

O’er lives of hares and rabbits ne'er demurs, 
Or any other creature cloth’d with furs. 


The feathery troops, and ev’n the insect 
train, 

Must die, to render vanity more vain— 
Yea, Ostentation leave-, her native shores, 
And, spite of perils, every deep explores, 
Searching each dangerous sea, where hap’ly 
hide 

The proudest ornaments of monstrous 
pride * 

Who, every shining shell with patience 
probes, 

With glitierin^treasure to adorn her robes, 
Hef arms, her breast, her neck, her cluster* 
ing cuils, 

With bracelets, rings, festoons, and pins of 
* pearls. 

We clowns, my Hannah, with leg? cruel 
. views, 

No harmless insect, biid, or beast abuse. 
We only ea<« the over* burden'd sheep 
Of useless loads they pant with pain to 
keep; 

Apply the senseless flax’s filmy threads. 
Or s’ rip unconscious cotton's downy heads. 
To shelter strong, robust, and useful frame*. 
And cheiish warmer, nobler, vit if flames. 
With no ungraceful fooleries feebler grown 
We grieve no lives, but wisely guard our 
own ; 

And sure such pleasures in their proudest 
zest, • 

On pomp and splendour, frail and feebly 
restA • 

When captious friends cut Nature’s tern 
*der tie, 

Will princely domes that loss ofiove sup* 
ply? 

When relatives with rude indifference 
• wound, 

WiU^liss in tawdry equipage be found? 
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Can liveried laCquiefe’ pompous habits 
please, t 

When distant, shy, and cold acquaintance 
teaze? 

Can gaudy garments, and abundant board, 
’MW Anxious doubts and fears, delights 
affoid ; 

Or silk and down compose the soul to sioe^p 
When heart-corroding cares feel festering 
deep ? 

No broidcr’d bed or gilded couch avail, 
When scorpion guilt stiikes deep its poi- 
sonous tail— 

When fierce conflicting passions tear the 
heart, 

Mellifluous flattery ne'er can calm the 
smart ; * ♦ 

Nor former fame confirm the mind’s appeal, 
When conscience cuts the soul with whips 
of st**el. 

Should Nature’s niggard gifts, or random 
aim, 

Neglect or warp tl*c weak, distorted frame, 
No apt habiliment)*, or bolstering arts, 
Conceal the slight, or strengthen crippled 
parts— 

No gorgeous ornaments of gems or gold, 
Create fine forms, or make the coward bold ; 
No cabalistic badges life prolong, 

Or make Wealth virtuous, witty, wise, or 
strong— 

No powers of paint health's dying lamp 
relume, 

Or give cadaverous cheeks my Hannah’s 
bloom ! 

The body may be; wrapp’d in raiments 
bright, 

Yet make not morn's or religion right — 
The bo|,om sovereign’s ribbands may invest, 
Yet bind not virtue in the vicious breast — 
Beneath a diamond star the heart may beat, 
Yet honour find not there a fix’d retieat. 

Ah 1 what avails the vesture'* shining «hew ; 
The gold that ghticis, or the gems that 
glow; 

Can wardrobe’s wealth bring back depart- 
ing breath, 

Or turn aside the iron dart of death ? 
Prevent mishaps— misfortune's fangs con- 
trol— 

Or beam substantial blessings o’er the soul ? 
Sense, knowledge, judgment, ‘wisdom, wit, 
supply — 

One virtue generate, or one vice destroy ? 
Will motto’d garters, 9 like a mystic charm, 
The inbred evils of vhe soul disarm ? 

Or silken bands, that wind the breast about, 
Shut pain and sickness, fear and sorrow, 
out? 

Will glittering star that on the bosom glows, 
Mpke each rude passion and sash lust r«- 


Or, like the star of old, point out the place 
Where wise men still may see the Saviour's 

face ? 

t ew sages now bestow their thoughts or toil. 
To se^k his presence, or procure his smile. 
Few pay their court to aught but Idol kings,' 
Who only can confer such silly filings; 
Neglecting Him who can f alone bestow 
All bliss above, all genuine joys below— 
Possessing all the pow'r and grace, to give 
Crowns when they die, and comforts while 
they live ; 

And can, tho' deck'd so gaudy and so gay, 
In any moment take their ail away ! 

What will those bubbles weigh when 
pain prevails, 

When sickness weakens, and when death 
assails ; 

Those mortal toys, obtained from temporal 
kings, 

Against bis grace, and HeavVs eternal 
tilings ? 

Full oft is truth to purchase court parade. 
And probity and justice, prices paid. 

Such tawdry trifles ne'er can pay the cost 
Of independence fall'n, and freedom lost! 
Ne'er recompence with titles, pow'r, or 
gold, 

The soul when sacrificed, the will when 
sold ! 

No king nor statesman can this truth deny, 
What worlds can’t equal, baubles ne’er 
should ouy ! 

By Clnistian scale, the pomp and pride 
of drass 

Makes no man greater, but still makes him 
less. 

When fir-t his dignity, unequall’d, shone 
In pure simplicity, he needed none— 

But now that vanity and lust proclaim 
Primeval misery and shining shame. 

Kach figleaf covering, constantly avers, 

Such bodies are but painted sepulchres. 

For envelopes — and toys— and trinkets— 
all 

Are vouchers of man’s universal fall. 

The furniture o'er human forms display’d 
Js real mourning, but in masquerade. 

No sordid rag about man’s body hung, 

But cries in silence with emphatic tongue, 
Alas! fiail wretch! thy leaker’s favour’s 
fled; 

Thy life’s a forfeit ! Law proclaims thee 
dead ! 

For all thy native innocence is flown, 

Aud thou’rt a traitor to thy sovereign’* 
throne ! 

Pomp’s finest frippery’s but funereal weed*. 
To mourn man’s debts, and fall’n fore- 
father’s deeds ! 

[TV be continued.] 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEA RN EDI SOCIETIES; ' 


Royal Society. * I 
OM$ observations on the gizzards 
O of swans, geese, and herbivorous 
fowls, compared with those of tui keys, 
have been coin m imitated by Mr. 
Home, briefly describing the process 
of mastication and digestion in rumi- 
nating animals by chewing their food 
slightly, then swallowing it afterwards, 
bringing it up in round balls, mixing 
them with saliva, and finally passing 
them to the fourth stomach, thereto 
be digested. The process of digestion 
in geese and swans is extremely 
slow, as it is effected solely by the 
action of the muscles Qf the stomachs. 
Mr. Home examined the structure of 
their stomachs bv filling them with 
fdaister of Put is and boiling them, 
when they appeared composed of 
straight muscles united by filaments, 
as observed by Spallauzani. 

Mr. Macartney read a paper on 
luminous animals whether in or out 
of the sea, as the lampyris , fttlgora, 
Stc . He denied that common earth- 
worms have occasionally appealed 
luminous. The luminous appear- 
ances in the sea which have been oc- 
casionally noticed, and as yet imper- 
fectly explained weie next discussed; 
and the possibility argued how far the 
emission of light' depends on the will 
of the insect, and whether nature has 
given this faculty to females in order 
to attract the males to them, as has 
been aUedged. 

The author, in fine, stated that 
different gluera of insects emit lighL 
Seven of these belong to theordei of 
mollusca, and the othei live to the 
hemipterous, a*> the falgonr, the ap- 
terous, as the o<jh<'( rpulcjr and fzlgcns, 
&c. Mr. Macartney related the dis- 
coveries of different vovagers, par* 
ticulaily !">ir Joseph Banks who found 
out two species, and the tneJabu nocti - 
U ca. ('apt. Hoisburgh also disco- 

vered two species in the Aiabian sea, 
which he gave to the author, one of 
them like a wood-louse, the othei 1 he 
called mcdu'ta scintiilans. The same 
acute observer noticed some other 
insects, which being pressed, emit a 
luminous fluid. Sometimes the sur- 
face of the Arabian sea appeared 
almost white like a vast field of ice 
covered with snow, occasioned by the 
Ukxyeasal Mao. Vol.XHL 


ifhmense quantities of the medum 
tiliant. To thqpe the author ascribes 
the sudden Rashes of light which at* 
occasionally seen 00 our own tea 
shores. Mr. M. has alto discovered 
three different species of luminous 
insects on the southern coasts of Eng- 
land. He also noticed the pyrapam$ 
atalantica , a worm-shaped luminous 
insect observed by M. Perot. In 
summing up Mr. M. hesitates ist 
stating whether light is not rather * 
quality than a substance, as all th» 
phenomena of luminous insects tend 
to give piobabjlity to the f former opi* 
nioii. The medusa , he observed, caa 
emit light for any indefinite time: 
their light and that of other sea in- 
sects appear of no specific usu to tji* 
animal; but that 01 glow-worms and 
flies serves to make them known tO 
each othe* in the night. All lami- * 
nous animals shun the light of day} 
from hence it i9 inferred that they 
cannot have imbibed solar light suffi- 
cient to emit so much during the 
night; that the luminous matter of 
the sea, or medusa, has nothing in if 
phosphoric, or inflammable; that the 
manner of sccrgting this lupninottt 
matter is wholly yet unknown; that 
the sudden death of ‘the animals ptt* 
vents ail anatomical of microscopical 
observations. He related a mynber 
of experiments, all tending to prove 
that this light has nothing in it of a 
phosphorescent quality, as universally 
believed. 

.1 "■■■' —» % 

Linnjean Society. 
r |‘MIE following p&peis have been 
1 lead: — Observations by Olof 
Swartz, M D. oit the former species 
of amhomeda, properly belonging to 
the genus ryenzicsia. On the sup* 
posed effects of ivy oti ticcs.by Abut* 
phry Uepton, Esq. On tne faciols 
Hepatica, by Mrs. Cobbold; and * 
paper on tfre gewi**andrea with de- 
scription* of four BiltUh species, by 
VV. J. Wpqicur, Esq. F.L.S. 

C ALCoca a e me Society. 
^J^HE noblemen and gentlemen, 
1 v^Sth his Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester at their head, who have 
patronized the plafc far the fioceu* 
JNbI 
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ragement of E ngraving, recommended 
by the same, have finally settled their 
arrangements. The pfan is shortly 
this -.—Seventeen thousand guineas 
ar^to be raised id 170 shares of 100 
atliheas each, the whole of which is to 
be invested in the funds bv the com- 
mittee of shareholders. This 
irith the interest, will enable the en- 
gravers to execute, with their best 
powers, twenty plates, the size of the 
Death of Wolfe , ten in the line man- 
ner— six in the dotted style— and four 
In mezzotinto, The subjects arc to 
be selected from the works of the 
most eminent ancient and British 
masters, sixteen of which are to he 
historical, and four landscapes. As 
•oon as this series is completed, other 
plates will be commenced, so that the 
shareholders, who are to be remunei 
rated by proof impressions of the 
prints, will be in the constant recep- 
tion of the finest works the country 
ean produce, for the best artists are 
to be employed. A museum, a school 
of engraving, and a fund for decayed 
artists, form also a part of this plan, 
for which the British artists will be 
entirely indebted to the Calcographic 
Society, who, in defiance of the 
sneers of the weak and the opposition 
of the wily, and actuated by an honest 
Vtish to benefit their*brcthrcn as well 
as themselves, have thus brought 


their scheme successfully before the 
public, with the dflinterested aid of 
those distinguished persons who fonts 
me tommittee of management, to 
whose hands the prosperity of the 
undertaking may oe considered as 
ensured. The Earl of Dartmouth and 
Sir Abraham Hunse are on the com* 
miltee of management. 


British Institution. 

L ORD Egremont has purchased 
Mr. Arnold's pleasing painting of 
an Effect on the Rtver near Gravesend , 
and Mr. Hare Townsend the poetical 
painting, by Mr. Howard, of Pygma- 
lion's Statue animating . Mr. Howard 
shews much taste in his choice of 
poetical subjects, and a lively and 
elegant imagination in the display of 
them. His cabinet picture of the 
Mermaid on a Dolphin's back , in which 
the stars Mercury and Venus are so 
vigorously personified, as if they were 
actually shooting from their spheres, 
remained unsold. 

The British Institution have award- 
ed the following premiums to the suc- 
cessful prize candidates : —To Mr. 
Haydon, one hundred guineas, for his 
picture of the Assassination of Denta - 
ius. To Mr. Hilton, fifty guineas, for 
his picture of the Surrender of Calais, 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

With Notices respecting Men of Letters , Artists, and Works 
tn Hand , fyc, SfC» 

A HISTORY of Lincoln, with an Sketch of the present State of Mer- 
Appetidix, containing a list of cantile Practice and Customs, and of 
the members returned to serve in par- the Duties of Consuls and Snper- 
liament, as also of the mayors and cargoes. To which is added, an Ap- 
•herifTs of the city, one volume ISmo. pendix of the most approved Forms 
is in the press. of Commercial Precedents. By John 

. Preparing for publication, in one Williams, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
volume octavo, the Merchant's Law In the press, a dear and full Refu- 
Guidej or, an Epitome of the Laws tation of all Mr. Malthus' Principles, 
relating to Tirade and Commerce: proving, from infallible documents, 
viz. partnership,- agency^ factorage, a decrease of population, and shewing 
insurance, freightage, merchant ship- that the alarming price of grain, for 
ping, and navigation $ bonds, bills of these last ten years, lias not been 
exchange, promissory notes, contracts, owing to a deficiency, but to the art- 
agreements, awards, and promises ; ful policy and address of the land 
the Jaws Effecting bankruptcy, sale owners, and if this baneful system is 
and exchange, usury, smuggling, uo- persevered in, it must ultimately ruin 
nopoly, exportation and importation, the population and commerce of thf 
mid quarantine $ together frith a country. 
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An octavo edition of Lord Va- thematic* from their Origin till the 

I : 11 ii.. » _ L tv . • I . i « ■ 


fished, with many corrections ai|d 
some abridgements of the less impor- 
tant parts of the narrative. 

Travels and Adventures in Canada 
and the Indian Territories between 
the years 1760 and 1776, an interesting 
volume, by Alexander Henry, Esq. is 
in the press. 

Mr. Molineux, of Macclesfield, is 
engaged in selecting and ai ranging 
the materials for a new woik to he 
intituled “ A Select Orthographic?.! 
Vocabulary,’* co rtaining, under au 
alphabetical arrangement, such words 
as have been frequently mis pelt by 
various writers ; those words of which 
the orthography is either uncertain 
or questionable, and such words also 
not of very common application, and 
likewise rather didicult to spelt cor. 
rectly. This work will also include 
all those words, a very numerous class, 
which are not inserted in the latest 
editions of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 

The Clarendon pi ess, at Oxford, is 
bringing Wyttenbach’s Notes on Plu- 
tarch to a conclusion." The accuracy 
of Mr. Collingwood will be displayed 
in several of the classics. 

Mr. George Column will shortly 
ublish a Translation into familiar 
lank verse, of the Comedies of 
Terence. 

A Miscellaneous Collection of Cri- 
tical Observations from the Manu- 
scripts of the late Professor Porson, 
urchased by Trinity College, Cam- 
lidge, will shortly be given to the 
public by Professor Monk, Mr. Dobree, 
and Mr. Bloomfield; the gentlemen 
to whom the task has been entrusted 
by the master and fellows of the 
society. 

The author of Nubil/a has com- 
menced a new work, entitled the 
** Contemplatist," intended to 
form a Series of Essays, in the 
manner of the Spectator , Rambler , 
Idler , fa. It is published weekly, 
price sixpence e$ch number, and 
four of which are already out, 

Mr. Michael Fryer, secretary to the 
Bristol Philosophical Society, intends 
to publish, by subscription, ** A Ge- 
neral History of the Mathematics from 
the earliest Ages to - the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century, in three octavo 
volumes, containing History of Mg* 


among the Arabs, Persians, Jees, 
Indians, and # Chinese; among the 
Latin and other western nations £ntU 
the commencement of the seven* 
teerjth and during the eighteenth cen* 
turies.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hayter, chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, has just arrived 
from Palermo. We regret to have 
it confirmed that the whole museum 
at Portici, inching 1500 of those 
M.S.S. which had not been unfolded, 
and«850 originals which had been 
unfolded partially or wholly by Mr* 
Hay ter, were suffered to fall into the 
hands of the French notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of this 
gentleman to the late Neapolitan 
court to have their, removed or sent 
to England. Mr. Hayter, however, 
had previously copied and corrected 
uiuetv- four, and these copies, which 
are facsimiles , were transmitted by 
him to the Prince of Wales, who 
has since presented them to the 
University of Oxford. Aniopg 
these was a Latin poem, which Mr* 
Hayter conjectures to have bccu a 
composition qf Varius, the friend of 
Vir&il. Fac-si miles of this and Philo* 
Deem us on Dy&th have beet) en* 
graved. Fac-si miles* of three books 
and a half of Epicurus de Natura, 
another \aiuabie discovery, ary also 
among the rest, transmitted by Mr* 
Hayter, at Oxford. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, &C. 

The idea of substituting iron for 
roofs, in lieu of wood, the superiority 
of which, as to strength, durability, 
and expense, is exemplified in a noof 
lately constructed by the Aberdarc Iron 
Company, and put up at Newport, 
Monmouthshire. It covers a building 
40 feet lougf and El feet wide over 
the walls, and consists of sewen main 
couples, two leading couples, and wall- 
plating* all yf cast-irpn/ wrought iron 
laths, screw pins, tot^l weight 9 
ton 4twt. Eqrs.Eolb* being sufficiently 
strong to sustain the heaviest stoiir 
tile of this country# and is in itself 
lighter than one of wood, of whldh 
instance there is not one particle. 
The main couples are made in three 
pieces ? the collar or tie-beam of which 
forms p*rt of a circle, thereby giving 

3Q* 
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much more bead-room thab is po«- pucb lime as will surround it. Lime 
•jfelc with wood, and h^lcs are left in slacked in the air, and submitted to a 
tjbe same for the purpose of fixing strong red heat in a black lead cru- 
ceiling-joist making an handsome elide for twenty minutes, is in a good 
covered ceiling; it requires neither state for the purpose. The bottle, 
side-pieces nor rafters, the wrought- when full, may be corked, to the 
iron laths being a substitute for both, radiant heat of a fire, till some of the 
The whole , roofing, after being fitted pieces of phosphorus* have assumed 
together and taken to pieces again, an orange tint; it is then ready for 
St A her dare iron-works, was put into immediate use; though if the bottle 


one waggon and conveyed toTredagar 
iron-works, there unloaded into a 
train-waggon, and taken down the 
Sirrnwy tram-road, through Sir C. 
Morgan’s park, to Newpoi t, in twenty- 
four hours— a distance of thnty-sis 
miles. It was then fitted together 
again, and fixed on the walls com- 
pletely ready for the tiler in le«s than 
five hours, who, having no laths to 
repare or nail or;, can tile a roof in 
alf the time it could be done on one 
constructed of wood. They are ap- 
licable to buildings of all sizes, can 
e put up at a much less expense per 
square than any other, and are of 
course far more durable. 

Anew musical instrument has been 
lately presented .to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, of a most curious 
construction. It is made in a gold 
bo*} it has round the sides four pieces 

crystal glass, to shew the different 
parts of the mechanism. Upon open- 
ing the lid, an engraved plate shews 
an IrMi harper, leaning on his harp, 
supposed to he listening to another 
hard playing at a durance. In a 
branch of a tree is a bird on its nest, 
that on touching a paitirular part of 
the box, rises and flutters while the 
music is playing, whi h ispeifotmrd 
by percussion on small round polished 
pieces of steel. The most occasional 
notes are very gracefully shaken, and 
it is difficult to say whether the soft 
«nd melodious tunes it pioduces, the 
perfection of the music, or the cor- 
rectness of the execution is the most 
excellent? 

Improved qjnde of preparing P//os- 
pk&pit Bottles . — Phosphors cut into 
small pieces, mtxed with quick lime 
and powder, answers the purpose very 
well. The phosphorus should be 
carefully dried by filteiing paper, a 
thin slice being cut may be divided 
into as many pieces at Van expIMi- 
fcfousty be done; and each ptece in- 
tradfaed iatp a small bottle with an 


js not wanted for immediate me, the 
heeling may he dispensed with ; but 
in u«ing the bottle, the mouth should 
he closed with the finger as soon as 
the match is wilhdiawn. By this me- 
thod a bottle has been prepared $t the 
conclusion of winter for the purpose 
of lighting a lamp during the summer 
months when access to a fire wav not 
convenient. A narrow quarter of 
ounce bottle w ill genet ally continue 
serviceable four or five months, 
though fiequently used. 

It appears that a pound of sugar- 
randy dissolved in a quantity of while 
wine vinegar, and evaporated to the 
mea e ure of one pint, dm jog which 
operation as much garlic as possible 
is dissolved wish it, answe s all the 
purposes of (iodhold s Vegetable Bal- 
sam, and is probably the same medi- 
cine, for asthmatic complaints, £zc. 

Mr. (». Cumberland, having found 
the wear of steed files latnrr expen- 
sive, has hern induced to seek a sub- 
stitute for abiading hard I todies, and 
lias discovered that clay mr\ he em- 
ployed for this purpose Wet pieces 
of this substance, folded up in inn«lin, 
cambric, or Msh linen, forced l>v the 
pressure of the hand into the inter- 
stices of the threads so as to receive 
a correct mould, and then well baked, 
f >i in a new species of file, capable 
even of destroying steel, and very 
useful in cutting glass, polishing and 
rasping wood, ivory, and all sottsof 
metals. 

M. M. Ruiz and Pavpp, of Madrid, 
have sent the Parisian piofobsors a 
dcKci iption of a new pc-mts of Pe- 
ruvian plants, which they call l>eau- 
hantoisa . This new genus belongs to 
flu* j'oh/an, fetrapy. L. and the gutti- 
feiis affine of Jussieu. It flowers in 
January and February, bears fruit 
similar to a pear, grows on the Andes, 
in the woods of Chicoplayn, and its 
bark is used for dying red or purple. 
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__ Awerica. before it was moulded ltd the atone; 

Captain Dracklow. of Kingston, A particle of fa very similar aub- 
Jamaica, on a voyage from thence to stance still exists in the stone, and 
Baltimore, states, that on the Qth of there are some yellowish particles In 
September, at twelve o’clock at night, the cavity froi% which this lamellar 
a remarkable occurrence took place: substance was taken. This substance 
he felt a sudden and severe shock, scratched German sheet glass. It did 
which astonished all hands, and not effervesce with nitric acid. Heat* 
for which they were at a loss to ac- ed before the blow- pipe, it was im* 
count. Sometime having elapsed mediately covered with a black etia* 
in various surmises, the mate disco- mel. Which transuded in small glo- 
vered that a large sword-fish had bules; but the mass did not melt, 
struck the ship, which was unable to The aeioliie of Weston therefore ton- 
extricate itself, being fastened in the tallied a substance which was neither 
timbers— the vessel sprung a moderate carbqpate of lime nor feldspar ; and l 
leak immediately. The length of the believe it is the first time that a la- 
fish 25 feet, and seven feet round by ineltar substance, having the Hue el©- 
computation; it remained fastened meats of crystallization, has been 
to the ve se! six or seven hours, when mentioned as discovered in a stunt 
it broke off apparently dead —breeze fallen fiom the atmosphere, 
seven knots — lat. 18 . SO. ^ France. 

The meteoric stones that fell at Accoiding to a calculation bv 
Weston, in Connecticut, on the 14th Goquchcri Montbref, the French pm- 
of October 1807, have been atulized pire at present contains the following 
by Professor Woodhnuve, who ob- population Inhabitants who speak 
tainc*d from 100 paits, silex 50, iion the French language, 28,196,000; the 
27, sulphur 7, magnesia 10, nukell, German, 2,70 the Flemish, 
leaving a loss of 5. Some specimens 2,297,000; the Breton, 967,000 ; the 
can ied to France were examined by Basque, 108,000: forming a total of 
M. Gillet Larmont, who gi\e> the 88,262,000. , 

following account of them:— “They M. Gauss, ^ correspondent cl the 

contained rmindcd globules, ferrugi- National Institute, has this year ob. 

. nous and brittle, of a blackish grey, tained the piize medal, founded by 
and turning a dull metallic aspect the eelehiated JAlande, for the author 
on being rubbed with a smooth tile, of the best astronomical memoir. 

They were not very abundant, and M. Fnuqucliu has 'analysed a me* 
appealed to be slightly attracted by teoric stone, which fell on the Ad of 
the magnet. Small poitinnsof inal- Mav, 1808, at Maimcra, in Moravja, 
juable i i on were diffused \ery plcn- and found in one hundred parts of it 
tif till y thinugh the stones They the following substances : 


xvere of irregular shapes, icud yeiy S- ilex 59 

uncrpial in si/.e, and easily cut with a Lime 12 

steel instrument like tho^c contained Alumine , 9 

in most aerolites. 1 separated a small Oxide of i roll • . 28 

\ . rt • I r x € « 


flat triangular piece, about a quarter Oxide of Manganese } 

of an inch long, which 1 healed to Oxide of Nickel, a flight trace, 1 ’ , 

different degiees, and afterwards scarcely to be estimated at 901 / * r 
plunged into cold water, but could Sulphur, an atom ,-rt— 

not make it harder. One of the spe- -• \, 190 

citnens contained imbedded in it a This aerolite must therefore be of 
portion of a stnail body of the size of a a different species Uv m those that 
pea, of a whitish giey colour, com- have hithefto been analysed, since 
posed %f smooth shining lamellar it contains neither magnesia ttor 
facets, forming angles too small to bp chronic? substances constantly found 
measured. It resembled a piece of in other ;»tones of this description; 
broken feldspar. G v n endeavouring and in containing a considerably 
to detach a piece for the purpose of quantity of alumine, traces only of 
assaying it* the small mass inime- which (ave been discovered lit othcri. 
diately separated, leaving a easily The primitive form of the diamond 
which showed tjmt it was i ouinied is known to bp a regular oftyfdrop* 
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Most frequently it presents itself in 
spheroidal crystals, or with curvilinear 
facets. It has been found cubical, 
plano-convex, cylrndjoidj but it was 
not suspected to be susceptible of that 
variety of form, which Rom6 de l’lsle 
termed made , and Haiiy has nflm^d 
hemitrope, that is, where half of the 
crystal is turned back, so as to form 
re-entering angles, as is seen in some 
varieties of the ruby, feldspai, &c. 
Among the rough diamonds, however, 
given by M d’Arcet, to Messrs Guy- 
ton Morveau, Hacbette, and Clement, 
for a series of experiments on* their 
combustion ; there was one which 
those chemists thought proper to set 
aside as presenting the first example 
of such a structure. It weighs nearly 
eleven g jmis. The specific gravity 
is 3,512. U is formed of two deini- 
spheroids, the deflected position of 
which, imperfectly terminated at one 
of the extremities, exhibits at the 
other the very decided re-entering 
angles that characterise the hem it rope. 

M. Descroizille 1 ?, sen. has described 
a method of making pickle of violets, 
instead of syrup of violets, for a che- 
mical test, the latter being apt to 
spoil. It is as follows -On the petals 
of the violet, slightly pressed into a 
small pewter measure, pour double 
their weight of boiling water, and stir 
them together., Cover the measure 
and expose it for a few hours to a heat 
somewhat greater than that of a water- 
Jbath; after which, let the liquor be 
ftronglv prested out through a very 
plean linen cloth. Weigh the in- 
fusion accurately, and add to it one- 
third of its weight of common salt, 
stirring it till dissolved. Very fine 
white salt should be chosen for this 
purpose. In a small phial corked, 
this liquor will keep without altera- 
tion, even when exposed to the rays of 
the sun. He presumes that several 
pther blue flowers, as those of the iris, 
larkspur, &c. would afford a pickle of 
sufficient sensibility. T&e latter, in- 
deed, he has tried 1 with success. 

The same chemist hai also published 
pome observations on the preservation 
of vegetables for distillation by salting. 
To preserve rose-leaves, for example, 
he gives the following directions.:— 
Take 4lbs. troy of rose- lea we$, and 
^ound them two or three minutes 
with J of theit weight of common 


salt. The flowers bruised with the 
^alt will soon give out their juice, and 
produce a paste of little bulk, which 
must be put into an earthen vessel, or 
small cask, and proceed in the same 
manner till you have filled it. Stop 
the vessel close, and keep it in a cool 
place till wanted. This* fragrapt 
paste you may distil at leisure, in a 
common still, diluting it with about 
double its weight of pure water. This 
process is particularly applicable to 
those herbs, the water of which, dis- 
tilled by the common method, will 
not keep. 

Germany, 

Mr. James Angelo, a native of the 
frontiers of Austria, has succeeded in 
preparing flax-wool from various 
plants. Though this is not a complete 
substitute for foreign cotton, it pro- 
duces a stronger thread, particularly 
fine and fit for any kipd of woven- 
stuff. The emperor has ordered a 
large house at Tuln, to be put under 
the disposal of this ingenious gen- 
tleman, and that a capital of 20,000 
florins should be advanced to hitp. 
If the manufactory succeeds be is not 
to repay; he has, however, been 
obliged to make known the secret of 
his invention, and to give instruction 
to any of his Majesty’s subjects wish- 
ing to form a like establishment. 

A literary institution denominated 
the Museum, has lately been esta- 
blished at Frankfort, under the pro- 
tection of the prince primate. It js 
divided into four classes, three ,of 
which are occupied by the sciences, 
literature, and objects of arf. 

Poland '. 

The Royal Society of the Friends 
of the Sciences at Warsaw has pub- 
lished an address to the Polish nation, 
the object of which is to procure sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of a splendid monument 
intended to be erected to the immortal 
astronomer and mathematician, Co- 
pernicus, in Thorn, his native city, 

Russia . 

M. Hendenstrom lias paid S lecoocj 
visit to the countries discovered north- 
wards of Siberia, and which in thp 
maps are called Listickof, or San- 
nikof. He has found them to be only 
an island; but farther to the nortbj 
he discpvered a country watered by 
copddcrableitiami^wbichbethotighl 
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formed a part of the continent. He Stockholm, haa published a Statistical 
traversed the coast to the extent of and Topographical Picture of the 
one hundred and seventy worsts, and Grand Duchy of Finland, 
found them covered with great trees, Swfzrrland. 

petrified, and lying in heaps one upon Professor George Muller, of Sclilfif* 
another. The hills are formed of hausen, has announced the speedy ap* 
scarcely any thing but slates, petri- pearanev of the posthumous works of 
fied wood and coal. This country he his late brother, the historian of Swit* 
was named New Siberia. Ilpre he zcrland. They will form eighteen 
found the claws of a gigantic bird, volumes. His Universal History, in 
Which yeems to have belonged to twenty- four books, will be published 
a species at present unknown: in the course of the present year, 
these claws are described as being A society for the education of tha 
each a yard in length. The Yakuts blind has lately been established at 
have assured him that in their hunting Zurich. There are fifty pupils at 
excursions, they have frequently met present, and the present master, M a 
with skeletons and even feathers of Funke, is blind. He is an excellent 
the bird. This discovery cannot fail teacher, and an ingenious mechanic, 
of being very interesting to naturalists, M. Escher, a geologist of Zurich 
as it strengthens the probability re- has published his recent Enquiries 
lative to the mammoth, the masto- relative to the State of the Soil in 
dontes, and other gigantic quadrupeds the Valiev of Plesner near Coire* 
now extinct. which with Nolla, is threatened with 

Count Sante, the Russian Envoy at avalanches or fails. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 

The Chevalier D’Eon. who decided that the deceased wata 

T HIS singular personage, it is ccr- male ! * 

tain whatever figure she nfay Charlotte- Genevieve- Louisa- Au* 
have made in the world, resided at gusta*- Andrea -Xi mot hea- D’Eon. du 
the time o‘f her death, aged 82 years, Beaumont, doctoj of civil and cinon 
a few weeks ago, as an aged female law, advocate, of the 1 ’ parliament of 
with another French lady, in very Paris, censor-general fyr belles lettret 
obscure lodgings in Mi 11 nun-street and history in that city, captain of 
near the Foundling Hospital, sub- dragoons, and aid-du-camp sucres* 
listing upon small contributions from sivelv to the count and field-marshal 
several well-disposed persons, except- Broglio, knight of the royal and niili* 
ing about 50 pounds per annum, tary order of St. Louis, secretary of 
which was supposed to have come embassy to the Marquis de l’llospital, 
from ilie Duke of Queensberry. ministrt plenipotentiary to the court 

The Chevalier’s first appeal ance in of Russia, secretary of embassy to the 
this country was about 40 years ago. Due de Nivcrnois, ambassador to the 
as a political character and Charge court of England fiom France, and 
d' Affaires from the court of Fiance, afterwards minister plenipotentiary 
Some time after, it may be recollect- at the same court, was born August 
ed, that policies were opened to as- the , r >th, 172^, *at Tonncrre, in Bur* 
certain the sex of this extraordinary gundy, was descended from {in sane iertt 
non-desCript, to the amount of family, who held situations of trust in 
S00,000l. ; which were eventually de- the government of F^anfce. At an 
cided, and paid, upon a surgical cer- early age the Chevalier by the corn* 
tifidfete, after personal examination, mand of his parents, assun ed the 
that the reputed Chevalier was a dress of aooy, and at six years of age 
female. Since death took place, received an education suitable to that 
however, the body has been examined, sex. Having gone through, all the 
by Mr. Copeland, the surgeon, of gradijjions of college, she was called 
Golden-square, in the presence of to the ba^of the parliament of Parii, 
Mr. Adair, Mr. Wilson, and Le Pere and published early in life several 
EUze^ all professional gentlemen, pieces of much celebrity in the annals 
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of literature. In 1755 she was intro- 
fiuced ' by the Prince de Conti to 
Louis the XVth, with the knowledge 
of .the supposed set of the Chevalier* 
•na by that monarch was employed 
on many important missions. In the 
eourseof her employment, as a«civ^l 
servant, and in her military character, 
st)e received some wounds by acci- 
dents, and by her personal courage, 
evinced in engagements at the head 
of her regiment. In September, 1769, 
•he appeared at the court of London, 
as secretary of embassy to the Due de 
Nivernois, invested with powers to 
conclude the peace of 1763. In this 
business she so far procured the sanc- 
tion of the government of England, 
that it was desired she should carry 
over the ratification of the treaty be- 
tween the British court and that of 
Versailles. The French monarch, in 
cousequencc honoured her with the 
order of St. Louis. For these and 
various other services performed to 
the government of France, she was 
rewardid with a pension of 3000 livres 
in 1737} ofoneofSOOO livres in 1760; 
and in 1766, of a third pension of 
19,600 livres, from the privy purse of 
Louis, which was continued until the 
dreadful catastrophe which followed 
the Revolution by the death of Louis 
XVI, In the course of her life, she 
published man^ works*, and amongst 
the »rest, one complimentary of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; 
this was published in 1738. For the 
last twenty years (till a short time ago, 
that she removed to Millman-street) 
she lived a secluded life, in a house 
on the Surrey side of Westminster- 
bridge. 

The following account, which is 
chiefly extracted fiom the Annual 
Register, ptobably contain* the most 
authentic particulars respecting the 
extraordinary suspicion that princi- 
pally contributed to bring publicity 
on this singular character — - 

44 This gentlrmaji, a^tlie time of 
his first corning over to England, wan 
captain of dragoons in tl^e French 
service, and secretary* to the Duke de 
Nivernois, in which character he be- 
hay^ji §0 much to the Duke's satisfac-. 
tiou, that that nobleman, upon to de- 
parture for France, got M. D’Eon 
appointed minuter plenipotentiary in 
his room. , 


44 In a little time after, however, 
the Count de Guerchy being appoint- 
ed ambassador from t;he court of 
Versailles, the Chevalier D’Eou re- 
ceived orders, or rather was requested, 
to act as secretary or assistant to the 
new ambassador. This it seems, mor- 
tified the Chevalier to siich a degree, 
that pretending the letter of recall 
which accompanied it was a forgery 
(as a correspondent and intiinatefncnd 
likewise, and neighbour of the French 
prime minister, gave him- no notice 
of it), he absolutely refused to deliver 
it; and tbeieby drew on himself the 
censure of his own court. 

44 Upon this the Chevalier, with a 
view of exculpating himself, or from 
a motive of revenge, or perhaps both, 
published a succinct account of all 
the negociations in which be had beep 
engaged; exposed some secrets of the 
French court; and, rather than spate 
his enemies revealed some things to 
the prejadice of his best friends. 
Among other persons very freely 
treated in this publication, was the 
Count de Cuerchy ; and it was this 
treatment that drew on him the fore- 
going prosecution for a libel on lii» 
excellency. It wa* but natural that 
this behaviour should draw on M. 
D'Eon the resentment of the court of 
France ; or, at least, that the Chevalier 
should apprehend it. Whether or 
not, therefore, that court solicited 
his being givim up, which is very pro- 
bable, reports were spread, not only 
that it h»d done so, but even had, on 
being refused, scut over persons to 
kidnap the Chevalier, and carry him 
ofF by force or fraud, since it could 
not corne at his* bv fair means. 

“ If flit* Chevalier himself was not 
the author of these repot ts, he at lea z 
credited them so far, that he wroto 
four letfeis to compluiu of thc*c di- 
signs against him, as known to him 
by undoubted authority; one t/» Lord 
Chief Justice JIansfield, auothcr to 
Lord Bute, a third to Lord Temple, 
and a fourth to Mr. Pitt; ami to ask 
their advice, if, as lie had conti acted 
no debt, and behaved himself in all 
things as a dutiful subject, he might 
not kill the first man who should at- 
tempt to arrest him, since he could 
not consider such arrest in any other 
light than to kidnap him; weakly 
alledging, that weie the to* to 
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condemn him f*r so doing, which he 
cmild not# - he said, conceive, the 
spirit of them must feel the stroke. 
But if he really knew from undoubted! 
authoiity, that there was a design 
agatns^ his person, and the villains 
entrusted with the execution of that 
design, he might easily have prevented 
it, and in a legal wav, by an informa- 
tion a^aiust them. IV hat became of 
the Chevalier after his trial is not 
known. About four months after, a 
house in Scotland -yard was forcibly 
ransacked for him; and in doing it, 
a door broke open by six person 0 , 
some oT them well known, in conse- 
quence, they said, of oiders fiom 
above; a thing not at all improbable, 
considering into what misdemeanours, 
it is reasonable to think, the Cheva- 
lier’s indiserrti m, and ignorance of 
our law-, might have behaved hirrt; 
tni'demeaiiour*, peibap*, sufficient to 
justify even tn >re Violent proceedings 
in searching for, and apprehending 
the persons guilty of them. 

44 In the year 1777, we find such 
strong doubts entertained of his sex, 
as to produce wagers to a large 
amount, and a curious trial befoie 
Lord Mansfield. 

“The action was brought by Mr, 
Hayes, surgeon, in Leicester-held.*# 
against Jacques, a broker, and under- 
wiitei,for the iccovcry of Tool, the 
said Mr. Jacques having about six 
years ago, received premiums of 15 
guineas pep Cent, for every one of 
which he stood engaged to leturn 100 
guineas whenever it sh ,’ild be pioved 
tliat the C’hfevalier 1) Lon was ac- 
tual lv a woman. 

44 Mr. Buller opened the cause as 
counsel fqf Mr. Ua>cs. He stated 
the fairness of the tiunsaction, and the 
justifiable nature of the demand; as 
Mr. Hayes* the plaintiff', thought him- 
self now to be in possession of that 
proof which would determine the sex 
of the Chevalier D’Eon, and forever 
fender the case indisputable. 

44 In proof of tin’s fact Mr. Le Goux 
and Mr. lie Morande were called; 
•who declared, positively, the person called 
$hc Chevalier D' Ron Lo he a woman. 

44 Mr. Mansfield# on the part of the 
jfeftndant# pleaded, that this was ope 
of those gambling, indecent, and un- 

ecessary cases, that ought never to 

e permitted to coftic into a court of 

Uwiybriap Mao. Vol. XHI. 


justice; thA besides the inutility and 
indecency of the case, the defendant 
had taken advantages of hit client# be* 
>ing in possession of intelligence that 
enabled him to kvVith greater cm* 
taiht v, although with such great odJf 
on his side; that the phdntilf, at the 
iiihe ef laying the wager, knew tbal 
the court of Fiance treated with the 
Chevalier as a woman, to grant here, 
pension, and that the French court 
must have some strong circumstance* 
to imbibe that idea ; therefore he 
hoped that the jury would reprbbati 
such wagers. The defendant’s coon* 
sel dicTnot attempt to contradict the 
plaintiff’s evidence, by proving the 
masculine gender 

“ Lord Mansfield expressed his ah* 
hotretice of the whole transaction; 
and the more *>o of tin ir bringing it 
into a court of justice, "hen it mi^ht 
have been sc tied ehcwheie, wishing 
it hud been in his power, in concur^ 
rente with the* jury, to have male 
both parties lose ; but as the law had ' 
not expressly prohibited it, and the 
wager was laid, the que-tion befor* 
them was, who bad won. ills lord- 
ship observed, that the indecency of 
the proceeding arose more from the 
unnecessary questions asked than from 
the case itsslt: that the witnesses had 
declared they perfectly knew the 
Chevalier D’Eon to be a woman : if 
she is not a woman, they are certainly 
perjured: there was, therefore,* no 
need of enquiring how, and by whtf 
inode# they knew it, which was all the 
indecency. 

“ As to the fiaud suggested, of the 
plaintiff knowing more than the de- 
fendant, he seemed to think there was 
no foundation for it. Mis loidship 
then recited a wager entered into by 
two gentlemen in his own present*# 
about the dimensions of the Venus 
de Medicis, for ICKlL one of the gen# 
tleinen said, 'I will not deceive yob* 

1 tail you fairly, I have been there aiMft 
measured it myself 1 * \&ell«’>a>$ th# 
other, 4 and do you think I would be 
such a fool as to tav if 1 had not mee* 
sured it 1 d I will lay for all that.* 

14 His lordship then went on ty 
state to the jury, that this Chevaffer 
had publicly appealed a* a mahjjki4 
bee Am ployed by the epurt of Franc# 
as a man? as a military man, in a d«J 
office# and a* a miuitter of state her# 

3 E 
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mnd In Russia j that there was “ The jury without hesitation gave 

all the presumption against the a verdict for the plaintiff— 7001. and 

plaintiff, and the onus prabandi lay §tOs. n 

upon him, which might never have Abouttheyear 1778,theChevalierwas 
Wen come at; for it appeared, much engaged in fencing, in which she 
the only proposition of a discovery was so expert as to foil the Chevalier 
of sex, that had been ma^e *to St. George. Since e that period the 

the Chevalier, by some gentlemen celebrity of this once distinguished 

upon an excursion, had been relented character has gradually died away. 
byJTEon, who had instantly quitted During the last two years, illness has 
their company on that account. It obliged her to live quite secluded, and 
might therefore have never been in though since her death we have been 
Mi power to have proved his wager, positively assured by the surgeons 
but for some accidental auarrels be- who examined the body, that ^he was 
tween D ’Eon and s6me ot hen-coun- bona-fide a male , it seems the Pere 
trvmen. His lordship was therefore Elizee, who has attended her during 
of opinion, that the jury would find a that period, never once suspected but 
verdict for the plaintiff*. that she was a woman /// 
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Covent-Garden. 

Thursday, jupe i.—The wi - 

Jt dow's only Son — This new drama, 
Wpught forward this evening, is un- 
derstood as being written by Mr. 
Cumberland, as an attempt to revive 
the true humour and urbanity of ge- 
nuine comedy. No object could be 
more desirable ; and there was a time 
erhen no writer could have raised more 
pleasing expectations of it’s accom- 
plishment. But it is no secret that 
Mr. Cumberland has grown old ; arid 
if ifhad been, his later writings would 
Hot have suffered him to keep it. 

The Widow's only Son is a senti- 
mental comedy, with a few of the beau- 
ties and a^reat many of the faults of 
that species of writing. Frederick 
Jdontalbert , the hero, lately come from 
College, is an amiable and elegant 
youth, whole father fell in a duel, and 
left him at u) his mother struggling 
with the world : he has indeed an old 
unde, Sir Mar m a duke Montalbert , 
who is very rich ; but then the baronet 
is at the same time very proud, and 
W? affections seem to have been 
alienated fronj bis poor relations. 
Frederick , therefore, is obliged to look 
id his college-talents for support, and 
is recommended, on that score, to a 
lord JFungus, who having not an atom 
df literature himself, is willing to en- 
JojTfhe merit of it by patronizing and 
mimicking those who hare* . Jf bis 
lordship, however, has neither sense 
* por dignity tumself, he has a daughter 


who possesses both^ and between this 
young lady and our heto, on their 
first interview, as in duty bound, 
arises an ardent passion, very much 
to the honour of both parties, and 
greatly to the discredit and annoyance 
of a groom of quality, one Lord 
Spangle , who first insults and then 
challenges his rival. In the mean 
time, what is wanting to Sir Marma - 
duke in virtue, is luckily supplied for 
him by an old family servant, of whom 
it is sufficient to say, that his talent 
lies in giving advice. The feelings 
awakened in the baronet’s conscience 
by the eloquence of this servant, and 
by the supposition that Lord Fungus 
has challenged him, produce an ex- 
cellent alteration in his conduct to- 
wards his nephew, whom, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he puts in pos- 
session of a noble castle and the 
greater part of his estates. Frederick's 
mother arrives in town in conse- 
quence, the lord and baronet find 
themselves mistaken, to the great re- 
lief of the one and comfof^ of the 
other, and every body becomes happy, 
but the youth himself, who with com- 
plete felicity in his grasp, finds him- 
self compelled to risk it by fightipg 
Lord Spangle . Ip vain bis mother* 
who discovers the approaching duclj 
sets the fatal end of bis father before 
his eyes be answers by drawing odt 
his father’s picture, which he alwayt 
wears in his bosom, and which seem* 
to have a very contradictory kind of 
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influence upon him at such a time* Hyceum Theatre, 

—at once melting His heart and Tuesday, June 12.— A new comic 
strengthening his resolution. How- opera, in thrive acts,* entitled, OA f 
ever, the properties of this piece if this Love : or. The Masqueraders, was 
ivory are very soon explained, and performed for # the first time at this 
valuable properties they are, for they theatre this evening.— Scene, Mtlad 
turn aside the ball of Lord Spangie and the adjacent country, 
and save the ^caret’s life. Our hero • Uhe following is a sketch of (hfc 
of course enjoys his unmixed tri- story 

urnph ; every thing is as it should be The Count Florimond, during a 
but the miniature, and all persons runaway expedition in his youth, edit* 
are happy but the audience.— The reives an invincible passion for the 
most striking defects of this piece are Countess Belflora, who, to indulge a 
want of consistent character, want of romantic fancy, had at that time as* 
situation, and in a word, want of ori- surned the habit and character of a 


•ginality. Sir Marmaduke is a kind 
paster and an unfeeling relation; — 
the young lady is full of dignity and 
forwardness ; — and Lord Spangle , who 
ought to have been purely contempti- 
ble, is at once mean and magnani- 
mous, cowardly and full of courage. 
The good understanding between the 
old folks, by which the lovers were at 
onetime abruptly left together, and 
the turtle-dove colloquy that ensued, 
deservedly met the reprehension of 
the audience: the stratagem of the 
miniature was still worse; ami the 
hero’s sudden changes of fortune are 
pat| of the most common and most 
unmeaning lumber of the stage. On 
the common-place antiquity of the 
characters, it is netdless to expatiate. 
At the same time, there are undoubted 
marks of what tht% hand has been 
when it was young. The negative 
merits are quite refreshing — no pun- 
ning, no vulgarity, no indecency. The 
follies of modern coxcombs, their 
habits without meaning and their 
looks “ without speculation 1 * are ridi- 
culed with a scorn infinitely more 
honouiable to the* author and 
more useful to the audience than 
the half-approving mimicry of the 
other dramatists, and the language is 
as different from their general style as 
good manners are from bad. But Mr. 
Cumberland’s day is gone; he may 
occasionally shew a vigour and a grace, 
but his limbs altogether fail httn in 
the gymnasium; and he ought to be 
reposing under the laurels he has 
formerly won instead of hazarding 
them in the dust and sunshine he 
can no longer bear. The piece was, 
nevertheless, given ou.t for a second 
aeprhsent&tion. 


peasant girl. She rejects the suit of 
her young admirer, whose merit ne- 
vertheless leaves a deep impression 
on her hcait. Her friend. Signora 
Lauretta, with her uncle Hector Tor* 
nado, a tierce Tyrolean, who, at thte 
age of five and forty, is seized with a 
most inveterate spirit of heroism, are 
visiting Signor Bcnvolio, near Milan, 
where they are to meet young Lumi- 
tiati, a professed suitor of Lauretta, 
and his mother. On then? way Lau- 
retta is assailed by the attendants of 
the Baron Komanza, by mistake, for 
Rosaline Montafvi, whom he had car- 
ried olf from her falhei’s house, andL 
wjjo afterward escapes. Hhc is rescu^p 
by the Count Floiimond, and Mari* 
nelli, a young pan of high spirit, but 
fallen fortunes, wHo is travelling in 
the habit of a fii^r, to avoid being 
recognized in bis decay. 

A sympathy hc*ncc arises Between 
Marin cl h and Lauretta, and Flori- 
mond by the same event again meets 
with the Countess, who is, however, 
concealed by a veil, and who, having 
contracted an engagement with the 
Baron Romanza, is at first urevented 
from inviting a renewal of his suit. 
Tornado in the mean time rescues 
Rosaline herself, in the disguise of a 
Savoyard. The Countess aU> meets 
with Rosaline's father, as a wandering 
harper, and pn discovering the Baron’s 
conduct, writes to him to dissolve her 
contract* # * 

Signora Lumingfi, affecting virtue, 
and ^er son Leo, a spoilt booby, on 
arriving at • Milan, encounter Daub, 
an English Refugee, who, from having 
been a sign-painter at home, now ini- 
ipoSes on travellers as a grWkt artist. 
Daub engages to take ypung Lumi- 
aatl’s portrait for Laurct% and fax: 

1 » me ’ ‘ w* 
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that purpose touches tip an old Wil- 
liam Tell, which is sertf tq her. Tor- 
nado, in the Seat of his Quixotism, 
seises on this as tyn affront, and en- 
deavours in vain to gfct Luminati to 
fight him. His cowardice, however, 
entirely loses him the favour cf Tor- 
nado, and Marinelli being rccogifjzefl 
by Benv-olio,an affluent vine-planter, 
ast the son of a man who was the 
source of his opulence, the latter in- 
sists on a rich repayment of his debt 
of gratitude. By this means, and 
Tornado’s admiration of his courage, 
Marinelli becomes the suocessful can- 
didate for the hand of Lauretta, and 
Florimond eventually finds a relent- 
ing mistress in the Countess. 

A variety of incidents occur in the 
Baron’s pursuit of Rosaline; and 
Baub\ courtship with the landlady of 
the angel, whose sign he icplaces with 
a brilliant production of his own. On 
being released by the Countess, how- 
ever, the Baron at once evinces the 
strength of his affection for Rosaline, 


appeases her champion Tornado, and 
silences the reproaches that assail him, 
by introducing her as the Baroness, 
Komanza. 

This plot, Mr. Kenney, who is said 
to be the author, has embellished 
with a variety of incidents, and soma 
very interesting and comic situations. 
The dialogue of some of the scenes i$ 
very elegant and refined; in others, 
rather too broad for the present ta3te; 
but the piece is so very long, that it 
will bear considerable curtailment; 
the effect of which must increase it« 
spirit and interest. 

The overture and music, by Mf. 
M. P. King, possess all the talent, sci- 
ence, and melody, of that gentlemans 
former compositions, and were re- 
ceived throughout with the most 
rapturous applause. The scenery is 
picturesque and beautiful. The opera 
was announced for a second repre- 
sentation with general bursts of ap- 
plause. 


MISCELLANEA, FACETIOUS AND ECCENTRIC. 


dfist ory of John Bull end his Stewards. 
vIpHERE is an old gentleman now 
X living, though under great sick- 
ness and disquiet, who has hitherto 
been much respected both at home 
and abroad. Thvmgh naturally of a 
reserved temper, he has been a little 
too fond of going to law with his 
neighbours, but is in the main, a 
good-natured honest man, and ex- 
tremely indulgent to the persons 
about him. Alas! had it not been 
for some of those persons, how hap- 
pily he might have enjoyed the three 
large estates, with which heaven 
blessed him. But never was gentle- 
man, so plagued with bad stewards. 
The head steward began firft, by losing 
for him of his possessions beyond 
•ea, in consequence of straining the 
rent and provoking the landholders to 
shake off his authority. Kit affairs 
have never been ^comfortable since. 
One occurrence in particular*, that 
happened about twenty years ago, 
"went nigh to ruin him. A rich neigh- 
bour, JK&ose estate lay on the other 
aide of the river that ran by hft 
grounds, chose to make an alteration 
» its inifeageiftffevafid tbf qforetald 


steward and his tacksman, or pilot, 
foi sooth, must trouble their heads 
with the business, and insist that the 
management should not be altered. 
The neigbour, who though a sad fel- 
low at bottom, hid reason to complain 
in tlm matter, grew exceedingly an- 
gry; he drew off’ the other’s friends 
one by one, and the tenantry on each 
side joining in the quatrel, never met 
without coming to blows. The only 
poor friend or two, our hero had lett 
on the other .side of the river, were 
induced by his money to annoy his 
neighbour as much as possible;* but 
though it was said they got great 
glory in their encounters with him, 
they also got terrible bleLck eyes, and 
never came off without getting their 
crowns cracked. The only time when 
the other used to be worsted was, 
whenever he or his tenants attempted 
to take an airing upon the water; for 
our hero had been expert in boating 
from his infancy, and made nothing 
of going out in a funny, and giving a 
whole party of them a ducking. That 
exploits on the water kept up hit 
spirits tolerably well till the death Of 
m tacksman, or pilot, who *** a very 
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pecious sort pf a fellow, add wrote taking notice of him*; If he gretv 
his accounts in a flourishing kind of angry, they demanded whether or not 
hand that mightily amused the old he meant to insult them. One of 
gentleman's eyes. This man's place them snaps hie fingers at him, and 
was soon after obtained by a strange cries, “ Hark ve, Old Codger, d’ye 
little fellow, who pleased the head- think nobody lionest but yoursetfr 
steward by affecting religion, and Another with a piteous smile beajs 
abusing certain unlucky catholics that him to go home and think better of 1 ?$ 
Jived in the neighbourhood. He was a third protests, for his part, that* 
a . kind of half lawyer, and instantly set there is no spirit without extravi- 
every bbdy by the ears that had any gance, and that if it were not for a 
thing to no with him., The tenants little rice, the village alehouse would 
gradually learned to dislike him, for be ruined; a fourth says he will ed- 
he brought them ail into disgrace one plain to him by and by.'but that therk 
after the other, till the Squire, who for is a tftne for all things, and just no# 
some time past had begun to wonder the windows want mending i a fifth 
whereall his money went, looked a little says, Pohl Nonsense! and then helps 
more narrowly into his accounts, and himself to a cool hundred out of hh 
Lord l 'what a reckoning presented it- pocket; a sirtth begs to know if ft* 
self! Such bills for work done, and work wants to create a riot in the villager; 
not done, for selling and surveying, ami a seventh looks him full in this 
for patching up barns, and for pulling face, and says, “You’re an ass." 1 
down houses, for repairing the river met him returning from this pleasant 
sTde, making presents to this assistant conference, and never saw him look 
and that assistant, and losing at least so down-hearted. The worst of it If, 
a dozen lawsuits, besides B n :ven that the chief of these fellows an* 
knows what under the head of con- lawyers, and whenever he talks 6t 
tingenciesl Then the tenants were going to law wi'h Jthem, they set tip 
racked to death with high rent* his a shpnt of laughter, and ask him where 
stewards had got two or three houses h* studied. They have even gone ip 
of their own a»pieee,«and charged far as to threaten^) take out a statute 
them all to their mastfcr on pretence lunacy against him, and clap him in a 
of attending to his concerns : the madhouse for life. Jit this minute 
tradesmen began to be clamorous, they are all enjoying themcelvt* on 
and swore they had not seen the co- his eitate, some carousing with 
lour of bis money for years together; wenches others counting over* his 
and all this while, his neighbour over bank notes in their prayer books, agfi 
the river, was getting as rich as a Jew, ail of them wasting his substance soml 
laughing at his vexations, and scan- way or other. However, he has since 
dalizing him all round the country, come to town to consult his friends. 
So being informed when his stewards and has been seen at divers places; at 
were assembled, he plucked up a Westminster, #t Guildhall, at a tavern 
spirit 4he other day in spite of his in the Strand, and at another at k 
habits, and went up to them in the Hackney, talking to himself in great ‘ 
old compting- house, which he was agitation. His best friends assure 
shocked to find quite out of repair, him, that the way to get rid of the 
and more like a bear garden than a locusts that pgsy upon him, is to ktap 
place fit for any decent person. Ne- his temper, and dismiss them as 
vertheless, he took off his hat as he calmly, but resolutely, as possible, 
entered, and humbly begged to know His habits of easiness and submission 
the reason of the strange bills that render the task difficalt, but it is his 
had lately been presented him. At this only resource, and it* is thought ha 
they all stared with angry surprise, becomes •more and more convinced 
just as if an impostor had stood before of it every day. 


them, and with one accord told him 
he did not know what he waj about. 
It was in vain that he railed and en 


A Consekntiout BeokttcaUfim* 
A # person who exposes booths for 


treated by turns, that he prayed and sale in, his ap$n shop-window i4» this 
threatened. If t* wrt hutnble. they cify. bating obtcr.ed that Mi tort s 
«Wtnt oh f&tix hffeirr, ttitbdut wtmfcbr (rfloobh Botifufcmsdiof b« 
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always found the exact quantity, ercise for learning French, appears 
abating thoK$«that wefe sold, on taking among others in an Elementary Trea- 
them in at night, and besides this, ^ise L'Angc apparut J Joseph etJui 
“finding several boOks^among his own, dit “ Vous me paroissex Francois? via. 
oi which he had not the least know- The angel appeared to Joseph, and 
ledge, was at length induced to watch said, “ You i>eem to me to he a 
a demure looking young man ^atlyr Frenchman!!!" ( 
elosely f whom he iiad constantly seen — 

t Rooking at his books, but scarcely ever A Sinecure Place . - 

making a purchase. In this employ- To the Editor, 
ment his surprise was yery soon in- You must know that I am now a 
creased, by observing his customer coachman of some sitting, I first 
put a book in his pocket and pull mounted the box A.D. 1709, and I 
another from under his coat, wnich have diiven through the world with 
he placed among the rest on the tolerable success. 1 shall take another 
board, and deliberately walked away, opportunity to give you a history of 
Being, however, desired, rather haish- my masters. The present, when he 
Iv, to walk back again, and account hired me, was too sensible a man to 
fpr his conduct, the trembling culpi it degrade me by an intimation that I 
at length acknowledged that he had must take care of the horses. These, 
been ill the constant habit of ey he told me, should of course be left 
changing good carnal for what ae to the groom, who leaves them to the 
called indifferent spiritual books ; which helper , who leaves them to the boy f so 
he thought advantageous to the book- that I was, 1 found, retained in the cha- 
•eller, and as a proof of his assertion, raqfcer of state coachman . With this l 
pulled out of his pocket a volume of was> leased, but much more so the 
old Puritanic Divinity, for which he next day, when I found my master 
averred, and the fact proved it, he took my business out of my hands} 
had deposited a well bound volume of with the reins, he mounted the 
the works of Pope, by way of aeon- and declared he should always drive 
•cientious exchange ! • His youth and himself; therefore, you see, sir, that 
simplicity hadsucHan effect upon the seated snuglj^behind, 1 enjoy a sine- 
bookseller, that a [ter making him cure, and though 1 am not a member 
sensible that even these exchanges of the Whip Club, I have every advan- 
would expose* hi in to a prosecution taae that a member can desire, 
for theft, he let him go, with advice, 4 — — 

ih future, always to consult the owner Oil a gentleman accusing the fe- 
#f property before be attempted to males as the origin of evil. By a 
transfer or exchange it under any Lady. 

pretext whatever. ’Tis said that we caus’d man to grieve; 

The jest js somewhat s»tale; 

The following singular passage from Th' devil it was that tempted Eve— 
the New Testament, a? a school ex- And was no; he a male? 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

T HE last month has been distin- subjects of their discussions, this bes 
girished by events, which, though nent was sincerely prayed for, for the 
not to he compared with those on members of the House of Commons, 
which the Tatp of empires depends. The rejection of so many petitions, 
ate of great importance in our Own and the reasons on which it was 
peculiar country. Every body looked grounded, form a new sera in our 
vritb impatience to the prorogation of history; and the imprisonment of the 
parliament, and as it is said to be one best and most beloved representative 
great benefit of our constitution, that of the people, has served only to $$t 
itrtSembers, during the recess^^ve his character in a higher light, and tp 
an opportunity of becoming,v:quaint- draw forth the sincerest proofs of 
ad ym the sentiment* toth or their attachment from all parts of Enelan^. 
cotmiwfentj apd the people, on the In try? place resolutions wefc drawn 
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up, expressive of the {sentiments of 
each district, on the assumed privi- 
leges of the House of Commons ; and 
in the metropolis the unanimity, witS 
svhich these* were passed, excited the 
deepest regrets in those who were of a 
contrary opiniop. 

To weaken tne effect of these re- 
solutions, private meetings, we have 
already observed, had been called at 
taverns ; for the Lively of London at 
the London Tavern, and for the free- 
holders of Middlesex at the Free- 
mason's Tavern. But these surrep- 
titious meetings failed in their e fleet. 
The addresses drawn up in each 
place, procured hut few signatures in 
comparison of the bodies which they 
opposed, and their futility was seen in 
the general meetings afterwards held; 
for at the meeting of the livery, 
scarcely any of these secret protesters 
appeared; and at the meeting for 
Middlesex, Mellish the membci,and 
others of his party, could not with all 
their efforts excite a hundredth part 
of the meeting to favour their pur- 
poses. A new plan was thcrcfoie bit 
upon: and meetings of the select 
vestry were called in several parishes. 
Here the clergyman presided, and was 
expected to give lustre to the cause, 
fie, whose business it is' to reconcile 
differences, to soothe animosities, to 
inculcate peace and %ood will to all 
men, took the lead in opposing 
the sentiments of the great majority 
of his parish ; and, what is the more 
remarkable, the addresses, signed by 
these clergymen, were jn general the 
most violent, and cast the most un- 
qualified abuse on those who avowed 
the opposite opinions. # They who 
differed from the clergymen and the 
select brotherhood, were called fac- 
tious and seditious ; and really it 
seemed as if some enemy had drawn 
up the writings on purpose to 
bring the clerical character into con- 
tempt. It is lamentable to think, that 
several clergymen of otherwise great 
respectability, were thus deluded to 
commit their names to public derision 
and contempt; and to lose all the 
weight they might have preserved in 
their respective parishes. The papers, 
thus drawn up by the clergyman, and 
yoted by the select vestry, in general, 
and the body present, not consisting 
of a score of persons, received scarcely 


any signatures in tbe rest of the pa- 
rish : they seized otdy to shew the 
weakness of the party, and to place 
the clergyman«jn a light, in which no. 
friend to the church or to good 
morals would wish to regard him. 
j T^e victory of the supporters of 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Right* 
had been decisive in the Coinmq^ 
Hall of the city of London; it re- 
mained to try the aldermen and com- 
mou council, and a meeting was held 
for this purpose, where the question 
was discussed with great animation 
and spirit. Mr. Favell, Mr. Waith* 
man, Mr. Quin, and, Mr. William* 
were the chief speakers on the occfc* 
sion, and the debate was superior to 
most that occur in cither house of 
the legislature. The result was ano- 
ther ti iumph to the cause of liberty; 
but this was not obtained, nor was it 
expected to be obtained without great 
opposition. The majority was small*, 
but it carried a petition to tbe Housed 
of Commons, strong, firm, and ener* 
getic. Tbe constitution of this body 
gives room for the exercise qf that 
influence, which is well known to be 
so considerable in this country, and 
it is a decisive, proof of the progress 
of noble and liberal sentiments, that 
the common coyncil is at last eman- 
cipated, and unites iti sentiment with 
the Livery of London. In Southwark 
also was a meeting, which was i}roost 
unanimous, and thus the three great 
divisions of the metropolis havf df- 
clared themselves on the interesting 
questions now in agitation, and they 
prove satisfactoi ily, that the senti- 
ments of the majoiity of the House 
of Commons is far from being in 
unison with the resolutions of the 
people. 

In consequence of the rejection ef 
the Middlesex petition, bv the House 
of Commonsfatiother county meeting 
was held, which was very mrtuerooliy 
attended. The speeches on the oppo- 
sition side yere nearjl dith great pa- 
tience and attention # but they rather 
impaired than assisted their cause* A 
petition was agreed upon, which COW* 
tained tbe chief articles of the lilt 
petition, and concluded with request* 
ing^ that in addition to thiiTuwir 
former petition might be received* 4 
marked circumstance occurred it tm 
Meeting. An atderumn, celebrate! 
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tor tbf eet m language ht { hid used 
in the House against the livery, was 
Accused of ha vf eg uttered still grosser 
expressions on the c othpr side of the 
^ueffion, some years ago: and this 
wrought from him a letter in the 
papers on the next day, publicly dis- 
avowing the charge. Howfarcfehec 
party may be authorised in their as- 
sertions, we will not take upon us to 
determine; but we understand that 
the alderman lias tnauv persons ac- 
quainted with him, who can bear 
testimony to the freedom of his speech 
dll public measures some years ago, 
and who from that language could 
never have suspected that his senti- 
ments would have run, in so very dif- 
ferent a channel. Fartbei infoi mation 
and the advantages of a different si- 
tuation may have corrected his judg- 
ment; but surely some charity was 
due to his former associates. The 
Middlesex peti Lion was treated wrh 
lass ceremony than the last by the 
House, being rejected after a very 
short debate, and on the <amc night 
the petition from Sheffield shared the 
same fate. This latter petition s; eke 
the sentiments of a very large town in 
a very animated stile, and fiom it may 
be collected the opinion of the great 
manufacturing interests in Yorkshire, 
which will be of considerable weight 
at the meeting of the county- A re- 
quisition for this purpose has been 
very numerously signed, and we may 
expect from that quarter some de- 
cisive measure on toe state of the 
national representation. 

Duriug this agitation of the public 
mind, a most extraordinary affair oc- 
curred, which, as well from its atro- 
city as from its singukuity, and the 
high rank of the party assaulted, ex- 
cited the utmost interest. A mysteri- 
ous muider was committed In St. 
James's Palace, and an ^attempt was 
made to qstas&inate one of the princes 
of the blood royal. The facts ailedged 
are these; that between two and three 
in the morning the Duke of Cum- 
berland was awaked by a severe blow 
nfn sabre ox his head; and before he 
could get out of his room tjo call for 
assistance* received several wounds in 
bis feet' hands, side, and thighs. His 
servant fin to hit assistance, and fhey 
t*ro alarmed tire house, and a Serjeant 
pf the guards with tome privates were 


called in. On examining the house, 
Seillis, a favourite servant of thf 
Duke's, was found on his bed with hit 
throat cut from ear to ear. A bloody 
sabre was found in the Duke's room, 
which was known to be the Duke's, 
and had been lately sharpened by the 
order of Seiltis, whose slippers aid 
dark lantern were found in an adjoin- 
ing closet. 

The privy council was summoned 
upon the occasion, and all the house- 
hold was examined by the police ma- 
gistrates; theii depositions, together 
with that of the Duke's, being laid 
before the coroner's inquest, sum? 
moned to take cognizance of the death 
of Seillis. They examined the apait- 
ments, which had been left in the 
situation in whfeh they were on the 
fatal morning, viewed the body of the 
deceased, questioned the witnesses 
and gave in their verdict suicide. 
The body was aftei wards taken away 
in a be.use, and carried to some 
place, after which it was brought back, 
and is said to have been buried in 
Scotland Yard. 

The death of Seillis, and the attack 
on the Duke, being so near to each 
other, naturally excited the suspicion, 
that he and he only could be the 
assassin. The use of the, Duke’s 
sabre forbids the supposition, that 
any person out, of the house could 
have entered by a window to effect 
•uch a purpose, a* he would h-.ve 
come prepared with a better weapon: 
and it is difficult to conceive, that any 
other in the house could have com- 
mitted the murder, and made flic 
attack. On the other hand, the sup- 
position, that Sciiii', should have con- 
cealed himsdlf in a closet, and trusted 
to so strange a weapon for such a 
purpose, when the custom of his 
country pointed so much easier a 
mode, is not without its objections ; 
he wa» so liable to detection either 
from a«y accidental noise being made 
by him, or any thing being wanted in 
the closet, if the attack on the Duke 
were not premeditated, but arose fiom 
some accidental circumstance, the 
use of the sabremight.be accounted 
for : but as it was not Scillis's business 
to be in the room, that suppositioq 
carniot be made to bis advantage. 
We are farther embarrassed in our 
conjectures, as Seillis appears ip have 
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been the ftpke's favourite servant, to 
have been treated with grcgt indul- 
gence, and to have received from his 
ftoyal Highness peculiar, marks of fa- f 
vour. Upon the whole, it is a very 
mysterious affair. If Seillis was the 
rfssatsiti, no farther light can be ex- 
pected* to be thrown on it; but if any 
other person was involved in the guilt, 
his fchare in it caunot fail to be de- 
tected. 

The trial of Mr. Cobbett excited a 
very great degree of interest. Tire 
dttfendunUs well known by his waitings 
in every past of this island ; and no 
one exceiU him in the rapidity with 
which he puts hi<0thon;»hts to paper, 
and the clearness wnh which he o\- 
1 la ins every subject that comes under 
his notice. His weekly paper is a po- 
litical guide to high and low*; and 
they who aie enemies to the liberties 
of this country, aic compelled lo read 
h.s works, though they continually 
find their plans developed in the most 
Jinsteily manner, and the stratagems 
of c orruption, if they are not always 
destroyed, are completely exposed. A 
melancholy circumstance occurred 
about a year ago, which called foith 
tlie animadvensions of this spnited 
waiter. On the calling out ol the 
(’an lir«c!ge<-hirc militia, in the Isle of 
Ely, a mutinous spirit, according to 
the language of the Attorney ( icneial, 
displayed itse lf among them, which 
was quelled by the neighbouring 
troops and among them were the 
< iermam.Tli' - mglcadersweio seized, 
and five of them, after a ti ial by a 
court-martial, t sentenced to ic- 
ceivefise huud.^d ashes each, part of 
vlhich punishment w:i.s ititfickd, and 
part remitte 1 

The cau'-e of this mutinou; spnit 
docs not seem to h ive been sufficiently 
developed W* either plamlilf or de- 
fendant. 1* arose out of a demand 
whirl; :he pm ate • made, according 
to Mr. Cubbett, about .the m .rcbin^* 
guidea, which ti:d not deserve the 
name or the punishment cl a mutiny : 
accoiding to me Attorney -General, 
thc r e was a complaint of stoppage for 
1 the price of accoutrements, in conse- 
quence ?f which they summrdeu Jieir 
olfirers, and, on the whole, exhibited 
" «, f pirit, for which the wholesome re* 
strair.tfc appointed by military law arid 
military discipline, weic absolutely 
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necessary. By mutiny, Mr* Cobbett 
understands tne| taking jip of arm*, 
^tid forcibly and violently resisting 
officers in (he execution of their mi" 
titary duties, and* against such a spirft 
allows that severe measures may bt 
necessjtry; but in this case it waste 
be’recollected, that the men were ra* 
lads from the plough; and ignorant of 
the subordination practised in. thw 
arinv. Be the cause, however, what 
it would, the men were quieted by 
the German ‘Legion and other troops, 
and Mr. Cobbett seized the occasion 
to titter a severe censure in the'fomt 
of irony on the use of foreign troops, 
and to draw a comparison between the 
English and French modes of treating 
their new' levies. 

In the account of these German* 
troops, there was a great different- * of* 
opinion between the Attorney and 
Mr. Cobbett, the Attorney represent- 
ing them a* a hand of gallant and 
honourable men, who preferred 
giance to slavery, their legitim, 4e 
king to their new oppressor, and wb« 
displayed great spirit and bravery in 
our cause, and have been every ddiere 
distinguished for good behaviour. 
Hotb these facta are coni) letciv denied 
by Mr. Cobbett ; and if t he Attorney 
is not warranted in them, we know of 
no language too" strong to reprohat* 
such conduct in a public accuser, to 
heighten hi* own caus£ a' the expence 
of truth. So far from being gal lap f per- 
sons, prefeiring alhgiance to slavery, 
the greater part of them, Mr. Cobbett 
sa;.s, aie not Hanoverians, but ure a 
mass of men palled flora all Quarters, 
The gallantry of 'heir conduct he spe- 
cifically denies, and quotes the au- 
1*m>: My of officers, who saw them at 
Talavera, and the Gazette account of 
the taking of Guadeloupe. For tbgit 
behaviour, he read a passage of a fort* 
ter from the Archduke Chat lea to the 
Duke of Bainswick, complaining of 
the excesses of his corps; and he do- 
c-lares, that in the Isle of Wight they, 
committed "all niamjfr of uoleaces, 
enormities, and devastation. 

WhmBare we to believe if) these 
ipq'ccts. A line history of the raising 
i f the German Legion, and of the 
] );A*e of B r «mswic!:*s rorp4’^1MflM b« 
highly ^pternvtii'g. We should be gl§d 
to s <c the i-ccou.’.t of the ex pence of 
the.se corp?, the mt;de of enlisting 
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them, the places where'they were en- The jury cousultedlogetlier about five 
listed, the ft countries to which each minutes in the box, and then pro- 
man belonged, ana the testimonies of nounerd the defendant to be guilty, 
the inhabitants high and low, hift On the opinion of the judge, and 
chiefly of the latteiMass; of the places the verdict of the jury, we shall make 
in which these foreigners ha e been no comments; but the circumstances 
quartered. Having occasionally con- attending this cause might require 
versed with them, we should* W in- much animadversion. Disturbances 
dined to agree with Mr. Cobbett ra- in the Local Militia have been fre- 
• tlier than the Attorney, as to their quetit. The marching guinea, oral- 
countries; for we found among them lowance for equipments, produces, at 
Dutcbmen,Prussians, Austrians, Swiss, present, much altercation. This sub- 
but our expei ience was, too slight to ject might be clearly explained to the 
determine upon the whole of the corps, men before they leave their homes. 
The question might he easily settled, that no cause of disqui^ should arise, 
and on all accounts it is desirable that when they are assembled together. On 
it should be farther investigated : and the punishment ojsfive hundred lashes 
we must add, that it must be a mor- we might expatiate; hut, we trust, 
tifyingj thing to every Englishman, that the whole question of military 
that the internal peace of the country discipline will become a subject of 
should be preserved by foreigners, parliamentary investigation, and, we 
even if they were entitled to the en- hope, that the suggestions in this re- 
corn in ms so plentifully bestowed on spect, will be made in temperate and 
>hem by the Attorney- qualified terms, and received with 

The jet of the Attorney's accusation candour and benevolence. On the 
Was, that the exti act from Mr. Cob- employment of foreign troops wears 
bett's paper, which he termed a libel, decided in our opinion. We entertain 
(tended to the injury of the German the same sentiments 'as our ancestors 
Legion and the Local Militia, and did on this subject, from a general re- 
ntals calculated to prevent the people gard to liberty; but in the present 
from entering into tjiat description of times we think the employment of 
force, which, from the nature? of the them hazardous to the public safety, 
limes, was required by the situation of inasmuch as the influence of the great 
the country. Mr. Cobbett contended, conqueror is such over the whole Con- 
that he had a right to express his in- tinent, that he has baits to detach 
dignation at"the use of foreigners in men of every country from our side. 
IhS country, and that the severity to his, or to employ them as spies, 
exercised in this case was a i ust retort when they appear to he the most 
against those pretended loyal men who zealous in our cau^ . Mr. Cobbett 
were continually inveighing against will, we presume, be brought up tw 
Buonaparte for the treatment of his judgment next term, and we would 
conscripts. Lord Ellen borough stated, fain hope, that some allowance will be 
that the substance of the charge was made for the feelings of an English- 
tbe tendency to injure the King’s Un- man <>n the peculiar case of this em- 
litary service, and to represent that pioyment of foreigners; and, at any 
certain soldiers in the Local Militia rate, that the very useful labours of 
were treated with oppression. The Mr. Cobbett may neither be suspend* 

, conduct of the latter c he represented ed nor impaired, 
as a roptiny; but he observed on the The liberation of Sir Francis liur- 
former, that although the introduction dett was an event of too great impor- 
©f foreign troops is certainly sanction- tance to be passed over without due 
ed by law, yet every jutlividual has a prepaiation. His constituents in West- 
right to sugg&t an alteration in that minster took Uie lead very deservedly* 
law, provided that suggestion be made on this occasion, and proposed that he 
in temperate and qualified terms ; and should be carried back from the Tower 
lie may endeavour, through the peo- in solemn parade, the proceyion being 
piapto impress the parliament with the « formed in a very different manner 
necessity of their being changed On from that which conveyed him inte 
eluding, the judge gave his opi- confinement. Every thing was ar- 
Ai«n, that it was a most seditious iib$L ranged for this purpose, and the bredt- 
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ing up of parliament was expected flour, but particularly of the latter, 
with the utmost impatience. With will be immense. These will arrive at 
the King's speech ceased the power of a seasonable timejas they will prevent 
the House of Commons over Sir Jhat rise in bread which injudicious 
Francis ; but on the prorogation being surmises on c the jtate of our future 
made known to him by the governor, harvests tended to create. The poit 
Sir Francis BuVdett left the Tower of London is already well stocked with 
quite privately, going down the water whyit, # which has been flowing in for 
a little distance, and then taking his a longtime from France, and thrta- 
horse for Wimbledon. A very great pital being thus completely supplied 
assemblage of people was collected on by foreign importation, the internal * 
Tower-Hill, with the view of seeing pai t of the country will not be drained 
the procession, which went through of its resources. We trust that this 
the streets with banners and appro- opening to conciliation will be attend* 
priatc mottoes: but great disappoint- ed to, and that a treaty of commerce 
ment was excited at the hero of the will be*thc consequence of benefit to 
day not being there. The people, all parties. It cannot be doubted, that 
Imwever, were pleased at the libera- as long as the Europeans continue to 
tion of their great fiiend, arcl gave be attached to theii present system, 
him credit for the motives that led the degradation of man bv stauding 
liim to privacy instead of an ostenta- armies, and the false glory cast oil 
tious appearance of triumph. In the military achievements, the Americans, 
evening an illumination, toavery coil- pursuing the honest and more en- 
siderable extent, took place. It is a Holding occupations of trade, using 
satisfaction to all leflecting minds, the powers given to them for the as* 
that the peace of the metropolis was distance, not* the destiuction of man, 
not, on this occasion, at all distuibed ; will raise their country to a pitch of 
and the people shewed, that they prosperity to which the warrior is not 
•ould hold to the laws, and that no entitled, nor can ever duly appreciate 
military force was wanting, as in many it. 

•ountries, to preserve public order. France continues, its determined 
Foreign affairs wear, in one quarter course, its war against trade, a war in 
a very favourable aspect, and we may which its soldiers must stand proof, 
observe, that the cultivation of friend- not against bullets, but against hard 
ship in this quarter is of great im- guineas; and we may^easily imagine 
portanre. On the difficulty of pie- that trade will be carried on in spite 
serving it entire in the late unsettled of all the decrees against it. *pie 
state of Europe, no one can doubt ; French Emperor is returned to Paris, 
hut we may congratulate tiie Amen- after having shewn his bride the sea 
cans that hitherto they have escaped cWt of Flanders and Picardy, and 
the honors of war, and the injuiies received the homage of his subjects, 
received from the contending powers which was paid with great willingness 
iu Europe, have not provoked them and affection. In every place great 
to bring on themselves tlve gieater activity was displayed in tire clearing 
injuries, that the folly and madness of of harbouis, making canals, and erne* 
war must have brought on them. The tion < f buildings; and, we fear, that 
intercourse is renewed between us and not even a trace was left of our attack 
them, and it may be between the on the basin of Ostend, by which that 
French and them ; but the disposition ill-judged expedition could be known 
of the French Emperor, and the ge- to have ari ived at the place of«it» des* 
neral seizure of their property, seems tination. On the return of the Eijrk 
to render any commercial speculation peror to Pariy his chid' ffoltce minis* 
with France too dangerous to be ha* ter, Fouche, was dispy^ced, and sent 
larded. The opening of the trade was to Rome, to take upon himself that 
not carried without great debate in office in This once celebrated city, 
the Congress, and the subject in ge- This was attributed to the displeasure 
neral deserved the discussion. The of the sovereign; but may wenot 
American ships are in consequence rather consider it as a mark dfTWs 
expected in great numbers in our attentiontfo the interest of bis empirt} 
jpwrta; and the supplies of wheat and Rome has ever been remarked w 
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ba.Mfsp of its police; arid in a city so 
fi.'kd with discontented priests and 
monks, and* that hfl» undergone so 
cm.ir/.ete a i evolution in the uMial t 
means cf subsitimcj: a vigilant and 
aV ive police officer may ^ necessary, 
and the record ' ify of the empne will 
Le guvduallv*' ought into rotate, 
tbaFwffi enu it to such a nr.im 
\V . hear r.o-more r *f - lie Pope, who 
reigned over t lie hoi-; t.*i • itorv, than 
if he was not in exist ciu t. Confined, 
ii is sa.J in some castle of Lombardy, 
he iskept under n.-iraint, because lie 
will tint consent ro .he decrees on the 
church, nor be degraded, as he«*hinks, 
to live on an immense revenue as a 
subject. We hope that hi-, holiness 
wid thus she;# the catholic world that 
it ran do without him* and, if pro- 
Tidcrcs grat t him a long life, the 
majority of bichops will exercise thei i 
functions without the parade of ac- 
jcuow lodging his primacy. But we 
should have seen, with great ei plca- 
suie, tliai Bonaparte had abolished 
the office altogether: enough is 

still k ft to ii to occasion much trouble 
and disorder in the moral woild. The 
{delation established in the empire 
will, however, gradually introduce a 
new system ,ot things-: and popjery is 

J uoperlv preserved, till protesiants 
rave abjured the worst part of its 
spirit. The r<**t or Italy affords no- 
thing for retij^uk, unless it he, that 
the JKing of Naples occasionally has a 
little contest with our foiccs, which 
may rather be called skirmishing than 
war, anJ in the mean time he is re- 
gulating the internal affairs of his 
kingdom with great prudence and 
discretion. We are preserving Sicily, 
which remains in its am ient state, 
without any attempt at improvement. 

Sweden does not appear likely to 
enjoy tranquillity. The intended sue* 
cessor to the throne lias lost InVlife, 
not, it is believed, lit any altenij.t 
upon it} but by the ctfcc t of disease. 
To piovide iu.othc r, may occasion 
some troubles^ and ltus^ia will avail 
itself of this opportunity to interfere, 
unless Bonaparte provide* s^ync means 
to elude its efforts. The war with 
Turkey might find it sufficient em- 
ployment^ but tnis goes on with great 
laligftbr, and we do uot yet hcyir of 
any motions of the French nnd Aus- 
trians* 


Spain and Portugitf continue to be 
objects of great interest to this coun- 
try. Our troops under Lord Welling- 
ton have, since their flight fiom 
Talaveia, remained in a state of very 
extraordinary inactivity : and, if we 
hear of successes over the French ir 
pain, it do?? not w eppt -vr, that they 
tf nd much to the injury f the Gallo- 
Spanish king. C adiy, however, is 
not yet taken. The hi-doiy of the 
siege due.-. * ot even attract much at- 
tention, am. we mm.t wait till some 
i.ew sc-ticine on the part uj* the French 
excises an intere«i in the fate of the 
piacc. I 1 * very act mi nr, however, con- 
curs in stating, thaft M&ssetia is with 
a large foru in Spam, which com- 
pletely ‘•ccuies the tianquiUity of 
the middle of the countn, and is 
gradually advancing in such a man- 
ner as to ovri power the fvngiish, and 
to thi eaten the safety ot Portugal. 

In the House of Commons were 
several debates on the business of Sir 
Francis, and language was held, which 
♦might be considered as w trrrorem to 
tlie judges, hut the came wa> uhi- 
nutUiyieft to itself rn the courts of 
justice. Sir James Hall moved to * 
the release of Gale Jones on the plea 
of sufficient punishment; but the mo- 
tion was not acceded to, a* lu* stay in 
prison was charged to hi* own obsti- 
nacy . This obstinacy will, however, 
he attended (pith the good elfect, that 
future' houses will be more attentive 
to the grounds on which they commit 
their fellow subjects to indefinite im- 
prisonment. Tire catholic question 
was settled by a rejection, but it has 
evidently gained ground in the House, 
not only in an accession of strength 
upon the division, hut hci ause its op- 
ponents weic put to very great shifts 
in (he use of arguments. We hope, 
however, that the question will never 
be again discussed in cither house; a 
n;o:e important subject for debate 
lias appeared, and we me indebted to 
that worthy and indefatigable cham- 
pion for civil and religious, liberty, 
Mr. Wyvill, fof its appearance. — 
Through his means the signatures ot 
.between sixteen and sevcntceu hun- 
dred pcisons, chiefly clergymen and 
men m landed propeity, were pro- 
cured to a petition to iho Finu«e for 
general liberty of conscience, for the 
rsniovtai ot ail penal laws* and civil 
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disqualification* from our statute books ment, that that House would pledge 
on the subject of religion. It is the themselves to maintain the law of the 
most comprehensive petition ever land, to which they deemed the right 
prerented to paiiiament: and, as it of the trial b$ jury, ahd the preserving 
has obtained the name of the Ohtis- of the liberty of the subject as indii- 
tian’s petition, we ho^c every ebris- pensiblt. Eord Erskiue stood up 
tian in the united kingdom will sign manfully for the liberty of the subject, 
a similar petition to be pic'cnted in blamed the indefinite language of the 
die next session. We aic con vinredP adYlress, stated that he hacL4bllowed 
that no one deserves the name of a the mover in the question of reform, 
Christian, who is against it : forChiist's liad never lost sight of it, and'retmeed 
kingdom is not to be Gpheld by penal the sentiment of its absolute necessity, 
statutes, and every sect may follow its The Duke of Norfolk agreed with the 
own mode of woi*hip, without in- addres*, except on the subject of pii- 
Iringing on the civil rights of its \ liege, and therefore declared him. 
neighbour. sc^f for the amendment giving ample 

In the House of Lords, T ord Grey reasons why the privileges claimed 
introduced a motion on the state of by the House of Commons could not 
the nation, winch was of no faillier be maintained. Lord Sidmouth al» 
importance, than as it shewed in what lowed the necessity of reform, but 
respect Lord Grey's sentiment* coin- not that of the constitution of the 
cided with those of Mi. Grev, for- House of Commons. The Marquis 
mnfy one of the it lends of the people, of Lansdowne thought the privilege. 
His speech dwelt on the usual topics claimed by the House of Commons, 
of seveie blame against the ine-cnt absolutely necessary, and that any 
ministry, except on the gicut question clanger to popular freedom, from it, 
of the piivilrgf-* of I Le House ot was quite visional y. The amendment 
Commons, in v/h.th ho tuated h ir F. moved by Lord Stanhope was nega- 
Burdctt wit!* some seventy ; and when tived, and a division took (dace on 
lie allowed that s\tsney and Buss'd! the original question, tbcie being 
weie mai tyrs to then icsistance of the for it - - - 71 

aibitrary power (>t the crown, lie did against it - - 13 G 

not i ecollect, that le^iptance to aihi- * 

traiy powei in tin* House of Com- majority - - l»4 

mens is equally meritorious. \V here* The ieadeis of *he whig interest, as 

ever arbitrary power appears, an ho- it is called, have thus declared them- 
nest man mu*t express his indignation s< l\es on the Bur&ett question $ and, 
at it. Asti mg of vapid propositions if Poiisonbv, Grey, and Lansdowne, 
in an addicts to the king followed the are against him, we are happy to see 
speech, which was nppiauded by Lord much greater authoiities for him, in 
Liverpool, as far as it com enu d the Norfolk, Uomilly, and Erskine. The 
people, and leprobated as far a. 5 it common sense of the people of Eng- 
attacked ministers. Lord Stanhope land has, however, already decided 
complained of the indefinite atnbigu- the question, and the idea of being 
ous language used in the atldn ts, and judge, jury, piosccutor, and cxecu- 
contended strenuously and ably tinner in one’s own cause, is too fidi- 
against the claim of the House of culous to stand the test of impartial 
Commons, ending with an amend- discussion. 
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• HISTORICAL 

Mr. R oger O'Connor’s N a rr at ive. 

[ Concluded from p. 43 1.] 

I now hoped to enjoy with my fa- 
mily that peace which innocence has 
always a right to expect. I was cruelly 
deceived. An unsigned, unsworn- to 
paper, was sent up to the grand jury, 
on the 17th day of the assizes, when 
two of the judges had left the county, 
and a bill of indictment was found 
against me, for High Treason . On this 
paper I was arrested, and flung into 
prison, where in a dungeon nine feet 
s/uarc, filthy beyond cfcscription, I 
Jay rotting for seven months, never 
having felt the influence of the sun, 
nor breathed on by the air, during 
the whole time; at the end Of which, 
I was conveyed from this dungeon to 
the court to go through a trial” 
upon charges of every species of trea- 
son and rebellion. Two witnesses 
were brought up, under a strong mili- 
tary guard. They were sworn. What 
did they depose } That they knew no- 
thing of me ; that one of these papers 
was written- without the knowledge of 
the witnesses; that, when it was read 
ito him* he declared it to be false, and 
refused to swear to it; that he was 
effered 3001, a-vear to swear to it, and 
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T)eath of Elizabeth ProwseTDeli- 
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CHRONICLE. 

threatened to be instantly shot if he 
persisted in lys fefusal; and he did 
persist. The other witness swore, that 
what was called his information, was 
ail written doufa without consulting 
him ; that, when he refused to sijn 
it, he was threatened to be banged x 
and that, at length, he was prevailed 
on to [nit his name to it, on his re- 
ceiving an assurance, that it never 
was to appear, and that it was only a 
matter of form. I was acquitted in- 
stantly. All (he people, all the mili- 
tary, expressed their joy; the judge 
trembled; he was seen stretching out 
his imploring arms from the bench to 
me in the dock, amongst robbers and 
murderers ; he was beard to cry to me 
to protect him; and I did protect 
him: not a hair of his head lias 
touched. * 

On my being released, I did not 
return evc& to myTiouse; 1 did not 
even take one day's repose. Ne; my 
beloved* brother w nt$ a prisoner at 
Maidstone a he is one year younger 
than l am; we were reared and ed it* 
cated together; never one ehj 1 or 
nif ht apart for eighteen years, The 
thought of him banished every other 
idea from my mind; I set off to hkt 
that very night* arrived in London 
«T 
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In four days, at quickly as T could 
travel. 1 wrote 0 to the 6uke of Port- 
land for permission f to be admitted to 
my brother; l received his answer, at 
five o'clock next morning, by four 
King's Messengers with efi warrant to 
arrest*^,. :■ ; and from my bed k, 
taken to the house of Mr. Sylvester, 
Ifod that evening was I taken off for 
Ireland. We landed about ten miles 
from Dublin, at night*, I saved Mr. 
Sylvester and the Bow-street con- 
stable, my companion, from a watery 

f rave, and conducted them safe to 
Dublin, where ye arrived at tnree 
o’clock in the morning. 1 now, for 
the first time since I left London, lay 
Sown, and had not been in my bed 
more than three hours, when Mr. 
Sylvester awaked me, to tell me that 
another King’s messenger had, that 
moment. arrived from the Duke of 
Portland to take me back instantly to 
London. This was about seven o’clock 
in the morning; about twelve, Mr. 
Sylvester informed me, that Mr. 
Cooke desired to see nfe at the Castle. 
Mark the instability of fortune. 15e- 
hold O’Connor brought by a constable 
tO have the liberty of being admitted 
to the presence of Mr. Edward Codie/ 
I did see him ; the interview was not 
of long duration ; tfhe conversation 
mi not of many words; but it is im- 
portapt. I asked him the meaning of 
these proceedings; what post-haste 
treason 1 had committed in the four 
days that I had travelled from Cork to 
Ltindon, about 400 miles. Hear his 
answer : ** We do not pretend to have 
any charge against you ; but we know 
ydur power, and suspect your incli- 
nation; had my advice been taken, 
yon should not have been brought to 
trial in Cork. My opinion was, that 
•yon should have been kept in con- 
finement under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and it now ap- 
*pmn I was right.” Well, that after- 
about t#o o’clock, 1 was obliged 
to sot off back again towards London, 
mfcero we arrived on the fourth morn- 
ting, kavitvg been forced tef perform 
jourhies of nearly lSOOtiites and cross 
tfcfo Irish sea woe times, in is days 
atrihti|^dorjiigahe whole of which 
4ime Looser was permitted to take off 
my elefffiiu aor to lay down, fir mere 
mmmtioMsrsf I was kept in cus- 
io % U the boost of, Mr. Syftoster till 


my brother’s acquittal at Maidstone, 
when we were both taken to Dublin, 
where we were lodged in the same 
prison-room, on the Sd of June, 1798. 

In July a special coimnib<ion was 
opened in Dublin, for the tiial of all 
those against whom awy charges had 
been exhibited * amongst whom nei- 
ther my brother nor I were. Three 
had been executed Mr. Byrne, a 
relation of the Marchioness of Buck- 
ingham, was condemned, and was to 
be executed on the 24th of July. On 
Sunday, the 22d, some negotiation was 
set on foot, in a way never yet ascer- 
tained, between the government and 
some of the state prisoners in Dublin, 
of which it appears that neither my 
brother nor 1 had any intimation till 
Tuesday, when Mr. Dobbs and the 
Sheriff of Dublin, entered our apart- 
ment, and shewed us "a paper, pur- 
porting to be an acquiescence on the 
part of seventy-three of the prisoners, 
to give information of any arms, am- 
munition, and plans of warfare; and 
to emigrate, on condition of a general 
amnesty, and of pardon for Mr. Byrne, 
who was to die that day, and for Mr. 
Oliver Bond, who was, at that mo- 
ment, on his trial, if he should be 
condemned. My bi other and I de- 
clined entering injo any agreement. 
Mr. Byrne was ordered for instant 
execution, which instantly took place; 
Mi. Bond was to die on the Friday. 
We heard no mare of the pane r, till 
Thursday evening late; when the 
same Mr. Dobbs, " accompanied by 
Mr. Samuel Nelson# one of the pri- 
soners from another of the prisons, 
came to that where my brother aud I 
lay. All the prisoners were called 
together; Mr. Dobbs produced a 
letter he had just received from Mr. 
Cooke, stating, “ that if my brother 
and I wdbld enter into a treaty with 
the government, by which we should 
engage tp give every information in 
our power of all matters relating to 
the rebellion, and particularly our 
relations with foreign states, them 
should be a general amnesty, Mr. 
Bond should oe pardoned, and we 
should be permitted to emigrate to 
any country not at war with England; 
but that if we persisted in- oar refusal, 
military commission* should be issued 
in the north for the trial of the pri- 
soners there, the emsrfs should proceed 
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in Dublin, and the yeomanry should 
remain ot* tfciive duty /"< VVe both 
ft fused. We said, //’ /£rr<r ore any 
charges against «r, proceed upon them. 
Why proceed against others, because 
we will not enter into any negotiation > 
We went to our own room, whither 
Mr. Dobbs .presently came. lie re- 
presented to fts the dreadful set lies of 
slaughter and devastation that would 
follow close upon our declaration. It 
appears, that my brrfther was influ- 
enced by these considei ations, and to 
save an unarmed people, he consented 
to sacrifice himself; but I beard these 
proposals ^and threats with a very dif- 
feient ear. My answer was, that 1 set 
at defiavee all their machinations ; that 
1 was ready to mat any charge that 
could he brought ag a in st me ; but that 
I never would enter into any agree- 
ment with the Castle of Dublin riming 
my life. 

Nothing now was left ,unattempted 
to induce me by fair piomhcs, or to 
sutimidate me by the most alarming 
threats, to sign this agreement. Ail 
were unavailing. At Iciigt h M< . Mars- 
den came, as if secretly and a* a friend, 
to let me know what, by chance, he 
bad heard at the Castle. That it. was 
determined to seize my estate, if I did 
not comply. — My answer was, that I 
was prepaid! against cveiy thing; 
that I was absolute never to comply. 
In consequence of which, orders weie 
dispatched to the officer commanding 
at Baudot), to send detachments of 
horse and foot to take possession of 
my bouse, which they did, to the 
amount of between 2 and 300 men ; 
they expelled four of mil infant children, 
and my seivant^; the officers broke 
open my cellars; druyk all my wine; 
they ordered the men to kill my sheep 
and oxen, on which the whole party 
fubsisted; they concerted my iiou. 
gates into shoes for their horses; they 
made firing of windows, doors, and 
frames of the house and ofljees ; 
burned all my far ini ug utensils ; lic- 
it royed my gardens, and the wall trees, 
$be hot-house, giecii- house, and all 
the pilots ; turued all their horses out 
into young plantations, winch were all 
fuined; stole every thing moveable; 
and committed every species of de- 
vastation for eight or nine weeks that 
they remained there; for which T 
never received one penny as remu- 


neration, from that day to thii. Aftef 
this visitation, it was again demanded 
of me to sign the paper . My answer 
was always tbe same.# Still Wap 1 kepi 
a prisoner; and when those who had 
entered#! nto 4 he*ngi cement wotp sent 
to Scotland, I was forced by Justice 
Atkinson,# and a company of the * 
Buckinghamshire Militia, q fcih a very 
point of the bayonet, into a coach, 
conveved on hoairi a tender, and*s>n- 
ducted ta Fort CJeoige, in which mi- 
litary ganisoti 1 was kept far a, year 
and ten months, where, by the lenient 
treatment 1 icccivcd, 1 lost the use of 
limbs and was reduced to the 
vFry veige of life; at thc.endof which 
time 1 was brought to* Lon.lou, and 
let oo on the 24 th January, IHUl, 
upon a dreadful recognizance to some 
immense amount, not to return to Jjtvr* 
land, and to ic*ide in such part of 
England as the Whig of England 
should, fmin time to time, appoint 
(and Middlesex was named) daring 
the then war. 

I took a house at Southgate, it! 
Middlesex, where I resided for half 4 
year; but having no land there, I 
looked out £br a place with lAnd, to 
occupy my time: 1 found one to suit 
at Elstree. # As I was a stranger, and 
ns the lent* amounted to soul. a y ear, 

I applied to my old friend and com* 
panion. SirPraiuaix Burdett.who thi* 
mediately became my secUiity. There 
1 lived for one year, when, tfie treaty 
of Amiens taking place, L.wat desirous 
of returning to my own country,, and 
applied to Sir Richaid Ford, the ma- 
gistrate, before whom I acknowledged 
tiie iccoytiiz&nce, to get it up. In 
vain. — After many fruitless efforts, he 
at length informed me, that it was 
determined nevea to give it up, et 
long as 1 retained the power of lining m 
the south of Ireland j ringed jt better 
to part with Connor Vi lie than be 
shut ou^ from my country, Jj, got a 
licence io go to Ireland, aid, op' 
the 1st of May, l £03, I let a lease for 
ever of the plate of my earliest days, 
\Vher«jpoo, I up my recognizance 
i mined lately, t purchased for 4Q,000l. 
frail* Lord Wellesley , the cattle and 
Vtate of Dungau, within % few miles 
of Dublin, where I have resided with 
my family ever since, watfg over 
occasionally to visit Sir F* Tinidett, 
and a few other fi if ad* it* England# 

3 T & 



' M6 Deaths in add nea^ London. [fvxt, 

where, though 1 have estates A have enquiry} who for years never ceased 
never been known, directly or kidi- to demand trial; or by them, 
tectly, to interfere in any concerns of who sought the protection of a bill 
the Country; l i&ver attended a pub- of indemnity, passed by an assein- 
lie meeting* or a f pub!ic dinner; blfof which they themselves made a 
though f have many frietads, ^seldom part? 

associate with any one but Sir F. Bur- 

‘ dett and his family. 1 Deaths in and nea^r LonBon. 

My fortnne is ample; and, neither « Died.) At his lodgings in Pimlico, 
1 nor any one of my family ever eat Mr. Sylvia, an Israelite, well known 
one Knorscl that was not produced from for his eccentric disposition. About 
eur own estates. We never received 45 years ago fle used to attend the 
any of the people’s money, in the Royal Exchange, mounted upon a 
shape of pensions and places, nor was beautiful charger, with a servant, 
any man’s meal or comforts’ ever di- who held the horse during the time 
minished by one of us. Surely, thqn, that his master transacted business. 
I must be a most disloyal traitor ! In The Lord Mayor, conceiving it a 
fine, many. Very, many, of the people nuisance to introduce an animal of 
of Iteland love me; the militia was that description on the Exchange, 
attached to me. I surrendered on the one day ordcied it to be takfn away, 
solemn faith of a proclamation, which and not biought thcie again, which 
faith, towards me, was broken ; I pro- order was complied with. He lent 
tected Captain *lloche ; I, defended 5001. to Mr. Wilkes upon his bond, 

S e judge ; 1 saved Mr. Sylvester and which he aftcrwaids increased, in 
e Bow-street constable. consequence of non-payment, t® 

There is no kind of place that has soool. and the bond was burnt. Mr. 
not been my prison; my own house, Sylvia was biothcr of the Jew who was 
camps, guard-houses, taverns, and murdered some years ago, in Garden- 
hotels; castles, wherries, packet- tow, Chelsea, by his nephew, who was 
boats, messenger’s houses, court- hanged in Cross-street, Bishopsgate- 
fiouses, bridewells, state-prison, (as street. Through the death of his bio- 
they are called), tenders garrisons ther, he got about 20001. The life of 
palaces; and, as a prisoner, have I this extraordinary being would fill a 
been travelled about from my own volume with curious facts and ancc- 
house in the southMo t'ai rickfergus dotes. 

ip the north of Irelarfd; from the At his house* in Pall Mall, aged 63 
western extremity of Wales, to Maid- years, the Right Hon. William Wind- 
stone, n&rly the eastern extremity of ham, of Felhrig, Norfolk, M.P . — [A 
-England; from Dublin to Fort Gcocge further account will be given in our 
in Scotland, within forty miles of next . ] 

John O’Grot’s House, to Loudon; At his hoifse, at Brompton, Louis 
in mail-coaches, hackney-coaches, Schiavonetti, Esq. The remains of 
post- carriages, and carts ; ou foot and Mr. Schiavonetti have been deposited 
on horseback. And all because (for I in a vault in Paddington church-yard, 
know no other cause) that ten years they were followed by his brother, 
before the French Revolution, I saw N. Schiavonetti, Dr. Flack, Rev. Mr. 
the absolute necessity of a Reform in Smith, A. Cardon, and — — Perry, 
the Commons in Ireland , which was ac- Esq. The pall was supported by the 
.knowledges! afterwards by the factions president, B.West, W. Sharp, I. Scott, 
of England and Ireland ; and because C. Warren, W. Bromley, and E. 
1 would not consent to a legislative Sciiven, Esqs. the four latter gentle- 
union, which I regarded as equally men being the* oldest members of 
ruinous to both parts of the country. the Calcographic Society. Several 
On the whole, then, let the people other persons of respectability, not 
of England, now that they are ifipos - immediately connected with the arts, 
session of their sober senses , decide be- attended to do honour to the memory 
tween my accusers and me; whether of this excellent artist, 
the laws* viwre infringed by me, who, At York-place, Kingsland-road, 
have gone through every ordeal, fc who aged 79# Mr. John Cooke, formerly of 
have always courted investigation and Paternoster-row, bookseller. . 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CUMBERLAND. 

A S an rm prove in ent in weaving, | 
double damnvk table-cloth has 
been woven at Whitehaven for the 
Countess of Lonsdale, which is 
thought, by gogd judges, to mii pass, 
in point of workmanship, any thing of 
the kind ever produced in that part of 
the country. It is fou ^ yards and a 
half in length, and three yards and a 
quarter in breadth; the centre exhi- 
bits the family arms with a border of 
the most exquisite fancy. The buds 
of roses are said to he such as wonl^ 
** breathe fragrance all around,” were 
it possible for the artist to assist them 
with the tints of nature. Jn fact, the 
loom itself, the beauty of the fabric, 
ami the amplitude of the table-cloth, 
exceeds cvety thing that can be shewn 
in the north of England. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died . J At his house, in Colvton, 
in Devonshire, Captain Ilemy Wil- 
son, late of the Honourable East India 
Company’s ship Wariey, whose name 
is in the recollection of the public, as 
connected with that most interesting 
narrative, published from his journal, 
of the shipwreck and pro’\ idential pie- 
servation of the crew of the Antelope 
Packet, on the Pelew Islands, 1783. 
On which occasion his intrepidity, 
discretion, and talents, as a com- 
mander, shone forth in a manner 
which has rarely been excelled. The 
most remarkable instance of his abi- 
lities appears, when, unarmed bv 
authority or power, he was able to 
persuade his people to destroy all the 
spirituous liquors remaining on the 
wreck; scarcely any gefternor ever 
produced a greater act of self-denial 
for the public good. His compre- 
hensive understanding anil perse- 
vering industry raised him, through 
every gradation of a seaman’s life, to 
the highest post in his own line ; and 
he had the honour to be second in 
command to Commodore Sir N. 
Dance, when Admiral Linois, in an 
HO-gun ship, with two tiigatcs, was 
bamed and discomfited by a fleet of 
East -Indiatnen. In private life be 1 
was a firm and benevolent friend, a 
kind parent, and died a pious Chris- 
tian. Captain Wilson bad not long 
enjoyed his retirement at Colyton; 


and, hut for the distance, bis remains 
would have been interred near those 
of his fijetid, JMhce Lee Boo, jvho 
accompanied him from the Pelew* 
Islands, butfwas unhappily taken off 
by the small pox, and is bjjjaed at 
uoiherhijlhe. 

KENT. , • • 

The friends of Reform iu Canter- 
bury have lately bad a meeting in the 
High-street of that city, opposite the 
Guildhall, Mr. William Chalk in the 
chair, — who called upon the meeting 
to Affllow the noble example of the 
electors of Westminster at their late 
meeting, “ who, in the presence of an 
army, and under the controulof the 
very men whose proceedings they 7 were 
compelled to reprobate and condemn, 
conducted themselves with the great- 
est propriety.” — Mi. Wm, Trend fol- 
lowed, and, in a speech of great force# 
ptoposed various lesolutious respect* 
ing the House of Commons, J.G*' 
Jones, aril Sir F. Burdett, a petition 
to the House, and an address to the 
patriot in the Tower— all of which 
were highly approved of. Mr. Fiend 
introduced the address to Sir Fratvrii 
by •bserving, that he had known him 
for moie than twenty >car*; that he 
had a pi merely flirt u nr, which he spent 
in a princely manner; that he never 
aimed at distinguishing himself by 
driving on a coach-box, but einjfloycd 
himself as a man of study and a Jjen* 
tlemau. “But,” said Mr. Fiend, ** hit 
gi eat crime is, that he goes into the 
House of Commons and there speak# 
bis mind, without considering whether 
the proposer of the question is in or 
out of power! All he wishes is, that 
the House of Commons should inquiie 
into the modes of expendingthe pub-* 
lie money ; that a member of parlia- 
ment should jiot be running into a mi* 
mster's parlour in the morning to know 
how he should vote in the evening.**** 
Nor does be go into aneblemau’t par* 
lour, to consult whether the vote he (l 
to give will affect hi Awn or any other 
paity. he considers only the 

prop! ietv of the question «a* it affects 
the English nation.” A vote of cell* 
sure on the mayor, for i efuftingdonmU 
a toimnon-ball, was then carried] 
after wtfich the inhabitants# whpjm 
conducted themselves 
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with moderation and firmness, peace- 
ably departed to their homes. 

The followitu; paper: was put into 
Mr.lFrend’s hands at tne above meet* 
jng of reformists r> ^ 

Romm and Christian Pair id t ism united, 

or a Scripture Specimen noble Op - 

positive t° arbitrary Power . t 

TM* ANCIENT MAGNA-CHARTA PLEADED 
• ® BY THE APOSTLE PAUL. 

The chief captain commanded him to be 
brought to the castle, and bade that he 
should be examined by scourging ; and as^ 
they bound him with thongs, Paul said unto 
the centurion that stood by,— Is it lawful 
for you to scourge a man that is a lio%an, 
and uncondemned (that is without a trial.) 
—Acts, 22, 25. 

And the high-priest, Anaemias com- 
manded them that stood by to smite lum 
,, (Paul) on the mouth. Then Paul said unto 
him, God 6hali smite thee, thou whited 
wall; for sittest thou to judge me after the 
law, and coimnandcst me to be smitten 
CONTRARY to law. — Jets, 2'o, 2, 5. 

At another time, when the magistrates 
began to be ashamed of their conduct, and 
wished for the apostles to be privately let 
out of prison, Paul nobly said, — They have 
beaten us openly uncaiulcmned, being l?o- 
mans, and cast us iuto prison, and now do 
they thrust us out privily : nay, verily, but 
let them come ihemst Iv'e* and fetch us 
out .—Acts, 16, J7. 

British Christians !> an example so 
illustrious is wot thy your imitation. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A few evenings since, so early as 
' ha If- past eight o’clock, Mr.NicholU, 
a respectable farmer, of Toft, near 
Bourn, was stopped, on his return 
from Stamford market, by a highway- 
man,- who robbed him of about 161. in 
bank bills. The offender was on foot, 
and armed with an extremely large 
cudge?, vdiich Mr.NicholU, as he ap- 
proached him on the road, (near the 
sixth mile-stone from Stamford) ob- 
ftervgd with some surprise, but little 
suspected the use to which it was 
about to be put. On the two meeting 
the robber seized the reins of Mr. 
JSicholll's horse^aml demande d Mr. 
N.*s money, who, not belieying him 
to be in earnest, said , 44 Poh, poll, you 
don't mean to rob me:’* to which the 
fellow replied* *‘1 do. Sir; your mo- 
ney ardour life I will have; I an? in 
distress* d have not a farjthing to 
with/’ After some lur- 
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ther parley, in which the man spoke 
threateningly, but ngW swore nor 
used gross language, Mr.Nicholls de- 
livered his pocket-book, containing 
rfbout 28l. The robber opened the 
book, deliberately and cautiously 
looked over the bank-bills; and, upon 
Mr. NicholU representing that that 
was all the money lie had to assist him 
on a journey he was taking, and beg- 
ging to have some of it returned, 
after a shoit fime he gave him back 
two one pound bills 1 He then quitted 
his hold; and the .parties had pro- 
ceeded 20 oi SO yards in opposite 
directions, when Mr. Nicholls called 
tb the robber, that he might as well 
give back the pocket-book, which 
would In of no value to him.— *■ 
** Well,” said the fellow, returning to 
meet Mr. N. 44 there it is; and here's 
a ten-*po<uml bill too moie than I want.” 
lie actually thereupon i e-deli vered 
the book and bill, and soon alter wai 
out of sight. 

NORFOLK. 

The first stone of the new bridge at 
Carrow was laid, on the 26th April, by 
the mayor, Thomas Back, Issq. This 
communication with the Yarmouth 
road, and the intended excavation of 
Butter Hills, will soon give the city of 
Norwich gt eat advantages. The esti- 
mate for the buildinganothcr bridge at 
tnc iron foundry of Messrs. Aggs and 
Co. amounts to 7,407/. besides l he per- 
manent expense of lighting and keep- 
ing the sticks in repair, notwithstand- 
ing which tho subscription is fult— 
The Mection of a third new bridge, £t 
the Duke’* lHdace, is also in contem- 
plation : the loan for this will proba- 
bly be soon filled, as there is a pros- 
pect of the'subscribcrs being paid a 
good per centagc for Jhcir money. 

IRELAND. 

Died.] Aged no less than ISM 
years, at Drumgoolin, near iiathtry 
Land, Sarah Malcolmson. She was 
the life in dificicnt leases taken out 
in 1694 , at about one shilling the 
acre. 

On the Copeland Island, near Do- 
naghewer, M. Stratton, aged 105. She 
applied herself to her wheel, and spun 
till within a few. days of her death, 
and retained her faculties to the last 
moment. 
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alVhabetical list of bankruptcies. 

May 28, to June S3, 1810, inclusive. # 

[Extracted from the London Gazette .} The Solicitors' Names are between Parentheses 


A BBOT T. Market Deeping, Lincoln, 
innholder, ( Lambert and Co. Hatton- 
garden) # Arrowsrnith G. Little Cat ter' 
line, Doctors 1 . Commons, money-scrivener, 
(Mitton and Co. Knight- Rider-street). Al- 
dridge J. Nelson-square, surgeon, ( Arrow - 
fttnith, Devonshi re-street). Aekerley S. 

Liverpool, woollen- draper* (Cooper and 
Co.) Allen J. W. Paradise-row, corn- 
chandler, ( Tucker, BartlettVbuildmgf). 

Browne J Threadneedle-street, money- 
scrivener, (Kearsey and Co. Bhhopsg&ie- 
within). Brookes T. Bart well, Somerset, 
tailor, (Hutchinson and Co. Lincoln's Inn). 
Bowler W Castle-stieet, Southwark, hat- 
manufacturer, (Bennet, DeanVcourt). 
Bott J. Birmingham, snuffer -maker, (Bod- 
field, Hind-court). Bainbridge T. Man- 
chester, muslin-manufacturer, (Milne and 
Co Inner Temple). Barrat S. HolTs-build- 
ings, jeweller, (Burgess, Great Portland- 
Street). Bucknell W. Kirby-street, watch- 
manufacturer, (Orchard, Ilatton-garden). 
Burnett W. North Petherton, Somerset, 
baker, (Blake, Took’s-court, Carey -street). 
Brearley W. Birmingham, money-scrivener, 
(Barber, Fetter-lane) Burford J. White- 
chapel-road, gla^s and earthenware-seller, 
(Sweet and Co. King’s- Bench- walks.). 

Criichley J. Nottingham, draper, (Has- 
sell, Lant-street). Canning H. Broad-str. 
merchant, (Shawcs and Co Tudor-street). 
Coleman J. S.lver-srreet, Golden-square, 


Fea T. Crowiycohrt, Threadneedle-ctr. 
merchant, (Rosser and Son, BartlettV 
buildings). Erost G. Gateshead, Durham, 
victqpller, (Bell and Co. Bow-lane).^ Foo- 
ter W. Car burton-street, FiUrdf-square, 
coach-maker, (Langley, PI u entree-street V. 
Field W. North-green, Worship .strdeft 
chip-hat manufacturer, ( Harding, Primrose- 
street). Farrell C. Gosport, slop-seller, 
(Dyne, SerjeanTs-lnn). Fuller R. Deal, 
shopkeeper, (Russell, Lant-street). 

Graham A. J . Liverpool, master-mariner, 
(Baffye, Chancery -lane). Gray D. Long 
Mclfcrd, Suffolk, grocer, (Leigh and Co. 
Bridge-street). Gaerlach G. H. London- 
street, (Palmer and Co. Copthall-court). 
Grayson C Liverpool, ship-builder, (Blacky- 
stock, Paper-buildings). 

Harrison E. Clifford's- 1 mi, merchant* 
(Jacobs, Holbourn - court). Herron <1, 
Bermondscy-street, fell monger, (Sherwood, 
Cushion-court). Hackworth M. Felling, 
Durham, anchorsmith, (Atkinson, Chafc- 
Fery-lane). Hewitt D. Stoke Newingtplk* 
carpenter, (Harve>,Cursitor-str.)» Hackney 
S. Dowgate-hill, rag-merchant, (Silver, 
Aldersgate-street). Hunter A. Little Port- 
land -street, coach-maker, (A’Bcckett and 
Co. Broad-street). | 

*5ues A. St. James's-strcet, milliner, 
(Demon and Co. Gray’s- Inn). Jarvis J. 
Bath, victualler, (Highmore, Bush-lane). 
Jackson S. Bermondset-strect, wooUtaptaf, 


tallow-chandler, (Gale, Bedford-street). 
Carter J. Stockton, dealer and chapman, 
(Sloper and Co, Montague street). Caith- 
ness T. New Bond-saeet, watch-maker, 
(Mason, Fostei-lane). Cooper V. New 
Bond- street, milliner, (Chambers, Ftirni- 
vaPs-inn), Co teriil E. Vine-str. Liquor- 
pond-street, bacim-merchant, (Hammnhd, 
Hatton-garden). Cook R. Little St James- 
street, victualler, (Cowburft, Hare-court). 

Dotigan T, Bread street, warehouseman, 
(Palmar and Co. Cophall-coprt). Duck- 
worth H. Liverpool, , merchant, (Wilson, 
Temple). Duncan W and Liverpool, 
drapers, (Hurd, KingVBench- Walks). 
Dove R. Monmouth - street, victualler, 
(Whitton, Great James-street). Davies R. 
Bermondsey, leather-dresser, (Tyler and 
Co. Sou*hwark). Dutton J. Hillsley, 
Gloucester, shopkeeper, (James, GrO^V 
, Inn-square) 

Easton S. Dover, brandy - merchant, 
(Cobb, ClejncnTs-Imi). Emmett H. J. 
end J . Gdrrsurd- street, tailors, (Jones and 
Co Covent-garden). Evered A. Lower- 
Grosvenor-Street, wine, merchant, (Toosey, 
fit. Martin s-lanc). Evans E. Neath, Gla- 
morgan, shopkeeper, ( Wfcijc «lf and Co. 
Beij«amVlno)< 


(Wright, Dowgate-hilD. 

Kinncar J. Liverpool, merchant, ^Cooper 
and Co. Southampton-buildings). 

Lovett J. Colchester, grocer, ( Naylor ,• 
Great Newport-streef). Linsord T. Cheap - 
side, silversmith, (Taylor, Old-street road.) 

Mash J. lled-L ion- passage, potatoe»mer~ 
chant, (Crosse, Providence-row), Moore J. 
Mark-lane, brandy-merchant, (Bovill, New 
Bridge-street). Mcanley J . liochdalO, Iron- 
monger, (Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s- build- 
ings). k 

Nelson J. Liverpool, tailor, (M«ddaw-> 
croft, Gray Vlnn), Newman W. CtMer- 
b u ry -sq uare, (merchant, ^Bldiardsuf », mtn*. 
Inn). • 

Oakley W Oterend W. * Oakley %fl. 
Church-street, Southwark, wooLsUhtow, 
(Oakley, dManin’s-tahe). 

Dalby-terraee, City-rdgd, builder, {Amm* 
ley and Co. Angel-court). Oftktftjr j. ft- 
JohMtreet, bedstrodiopkor, (IGpkfffiilor- 
street, Blackfriars). 

Post W BriotpL 

lon-sqnare). flu ,Ww»a^'wKli« 


fordfJ. HooMiU,Hroel#fc 
hard and Co. Bedford row) 
BendHrtreft, farnUaro-prini 


ford row). fttflof* 
itorofvintor, {r*' 



Pfices of Dock, and Fire-office, Share * ; 


$20 

Co. KingVBeneh- Walks ) . Coulter W. 
Upper- Thames street, wholesale-stationer, 
fBlandfbrd, Mitte-court-btaildings). Parker 
3. Gimthorpe, Not folk, merchant, (Bella* 
ihev, Ca pel-court). 1 Barker % M. Uipon, 
York, shopkeeper, (Exley and Co. Furni- 
*al’s4nn). Pickard W. Little Moorfields, 
hreecjies- maker, (Young, vine - street}. 
PickmaiPU. Doekhead, Surr/, china arm 
alassiuan, (Navior, Great New port- street), 
rarken P. Exeter, flour- merchant, (Wil- 
liams, Austin-friars). Pearson W. Chis- 
well-street, paper-hanger, (Prior, Copthall* 
conrt). Perkins J. Queen-street, whose- 
■ sale-stationer, (Russell, Lant-street). Par- 
nell W. Stoney-lane, brewer, (Hall and 
Co. Salter's- Hall). PownallW. Bristol, 
dealer, (Gattell, LincolnVlnn). 

Rogers R. Strand, merchant, (Bourdillon 
and Co. Little Friday-street). Rawson E. 
yClement’s-lane, carpenter, (Noy and Co. 
r Mincing-lane). Richardson T. Halifax, 
dyer, (Wiglesworth, GrayVlnn). Rout- 
ledge, E. sen. and Routledge E. jun. Bar- 
rockside, Cumberland, drovers, (Mounsey, 
Staple-Inn). Roberts W. E. Liverpool, 
woollen-draper, (Windle, John-street, Bed- 
ford-row). Robson G. Lancaster, linen- 
draper, (Windle, John-street, Bedford- 
row). Revell G. Poplar, bricklayer, (Evitt 
and Co. Haydon- square). Hose J . sen. and 
Rose J. jun. Sy moil's Wharf, Tooley-str 

t rovision-merchants, (Bourdillon and Co. 

•ittlc Friday-strect). Ross H. Kingston- 
upon- Hull, merchant, (Sykes and Co. 
New-Inn). Russel P. Steemess, slopseller, 
(Isaacs, Bury -st reef). 

Sparks W. Castlf- street, currier, ( Rower, 
CHffo^lVinn). Skirven J. James -street, 
Westminster, (Freame, Great Queen-str ). 
*• Stonjebridge W. Colchester, grocer, (Til- 
son,* Chatbam-place]f. Salter R. Batheas- 


f J un* 


ton, Somerset, baker, (tligtimore, Bush- 
lane). Sutton E. Hounds itch, butcher, 
(Wilde, Warwick-square). Simpson J. 
£oss, Hereford, innholder, ( Meredith and 
Co. Lincoln’s- Inn). Smith W. and J. 
Stapleford, Hertford, timber-merchants, 
(GHes, Great Shire-lane). Satgiders T. 
Borough Market, builde^, (Sweet and Co. 
King’s Bench-Walks). Say C. Falmouth, 
Merchant, Reardon and Co. Corbett-court, 
Gracechurch-sjreet). Scott J. P. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocer, (Bell and Co. Bow- 
lane). Swain J. Ramsgate, bricklayer, 
(Bigg, Hattou-garden). Sheldon R. H. 
NevilleVcourt, Fetter-lane, jeweller, 
(Dawson and Co. Warwick-street). Simp- 
son J. and FaircnanW.G. Old ’Change, 
factors, (Pullen, Fore-street). Smith J. 
St. John-street, lath-render, (Lamb, Al- 
dersgatc-street). 

Thomson J., Philpot-lane, provision- 
broker, (Boswell, Saint MichaelValley). 
Tipping G. B. Wormwood-street, mer- 
chant, (Lamb, Alclersgate-stieet). TrottD. 
Old ’Change, calico-printer, (Wilde, jun. 
Castle-street). Tabart B. Bond-street, 
bookseller, (Hannam, Great Piazza, Cofent- 
garden). Tripp J. Bristol, woollen-draper, 
(Jame» and Co. New -Inn). M<Taggart P. 
London, broker, (Wansbrough, Warnford- 
court). 

Wyllie J. Copthall court, merchant, 
(Barrow, Threadneedle street). Whitting- 
ham VV. Lynn, Norfolk, printer, (Vandei- 
com and Co. Bush-lane). Woolcombo W. 
sen. and Woolcombe W. jun. Rotherhithe, 
ship-buitteis, (Wilde, jun Castle-street). 
WoodwSl T. Ride, Suffolk, shopkeeper, 
(Giles, Great Shire-lane). Wightman J. 
Georg' -street, haberdasher, (Surinan, Gol- 
den-square) VVhittam L. New port- market, 
pota toe-mcj chant, (Chabot, Crispin-street.) 

PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER' 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, Sec. See. [_Ju*t 22 , 181*. 


#rand Junction Canal, 310/. per share. 
Wilts and Berks ditto, 59 1. ditto. 

Kennet aiUPfvvon ditto, 47/. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 40/. ditto 
Lan&ster ditto, 27/. I0t. ditto. 

<&ftHd Surrey ditto, 7 71. ditto. 

Croydon dkto, 43/, ditto 

Ellesmere ditto, 79/. ditto. 

flp Male ditto, 51/. ditto. (peem 


East London Water Works, 23 1 /. per sh. 
West Middlesex ditto, 231/. ditto 
South London, ditto, 138/. ditto. 

Kent ditto, 40/. per share prem. 
Manchester arid Salford, 200/. ditto. 
Colchester, 55/. ditto. 

Portsmouth and Farliitgtou, 24/. ditto. 
Strand Bridge, 1/. per share discount. 
Vruxhall ditto, 2/. ditto. 


Worcester and Birmingham, 9/. per share Commercial Road, 40/. per share prem. 


\ Leeds and LiverpoA, 190/. per share. 
Gbaud Union, 10/. per share pterft. 
Leicestershire & tferthamptonshire Union, 
132/. war sharp. 

* « 

r l34/.dim. • 

t W. per imo 


; ^ »\i 

hv 4 4**r« 




Dtarer Street, ditto 8/. ditto. 

Globe Fire and Life Insurance, 130/. pr. sh. 
Affctoa ditto, 60/. ditto 
Imperial Fire Insurance, 80/. ditto 
Rock Life Assurance, 21*. per share press. 
Hope, 5*. per share discount. 

Eagle, 10r. ditto. 

Atlas, par. 


Wolf is and Co, Cm*i } Dock, Sr Stock Broker t* 

- 



^1-610*3 


in 


AGRICULTURAL Rfl^T. . 

T HE warm weather, in the mouths of April amt Mart, hating b«*!t tmfc>rtttn£t#iy 
surreeded b> a long drought, Ms be*m the cause of softie seriouf appr«hft#ife« 
\n several of th- corn districts; however, plough there has been but tittle rain In the 
vicinity of the metropolis yet we arc happy to hear, from m|ny^>art* of the country, 
land those of the principal corn districts in particular, thaf many heavy showers, fi-teiffied 
with thuwler and lightning, have fallen, and the crops *rc* consequently much Im- 
proved. Ni i ar the metrop >li^, the past me lands, # and those intended for mowing^ stilt 
continue unusally oackw i d* a>. n cannot be slid there is any where a full brtb. jThe 
Clovers, and most of the sown glasses, arc; tolerably good ; and most of the growing 
crops have lesumed an healthy appearance*— Cattle of all sorts sell high, ' • • 


Price of meat in Smilhfield Market Beef, 6s 4d. to 6s. 8<1 Mutton, 5». 44. r& 
6s Veal, 6s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. i~ -Pork, 6s. 4d. to 7s. 8d.— Lamb, 7s, to 8g.8d. * 

Middlesex, Jut$e 25. ’ 


AVERAGE PRICESoOF CORN, 

6y theW incliesterQuartcr of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1 40lbi* 
Averdupols, from the Returns received in the Week ended June 10, 1810* 


INLAND COUNTIES. 



Wheat 

Ry 


Bariev 

Oats | 


s. 

d 

i. 

d 

s 

d 

s. 

d 

Middvx . 

Ilf* 

0 

51 

10 

38 

9 

32 

1 

Surrey 

122 

4 

54 

0 

4(3 

0 

37 

4 

Hertford 

104 

4 

66 

8 

42 

0 

31 

0 

Bedfoid 

ton 

4 




43 

2 

29 

4 

Hutitiu. 

1 10 

4 



43 

0 

26 

f» 

Northa. 

111 

4 

70 

9 

41 

4 

21 

2 

Rutland 

114 

6 


— 

47 

3 

27 

7 

Leicc'.t 

109 

1 

65 

10 

45 

7 

29 

2 

No* ting 

114 

8 

63 

0 

43 

6 

3 no 

Derby 

99 

4 


— 

46 

0 

33 

0 

Stafford 

119 

0 


... 

51 

11 

36 

0 

Salop 

126 

5 

81 

2 

64 

0 

36 

4 

Herefor 

142 


64 

0 

56 

4 

36 

3 

Wor’st. 

130 

1 1 

63 

4 

55 

10 

37 

1 

Warwic 

1 27 



— 

46 

7 

36 

4 

Wilts 

112 

10 


— 

48 

4 

36 

0 

Berks j 

119 

3 


— 1 

40 

10 

36 

3 

Oxford 

116 

8 




42 

7 

32 

0 

Bucks 

114 

0 


— 

42 

10 

31 

6 

Brecon 

Ij5 

It 

99 

2 

66 

4 

32 

(i 

Montgo. 

127 

2 


— 

56 


31 

2 

Radnor. 

D9 

9 

— 

—* 

62 

6 

32 

0 


Average of England and Wales 
Wheat 1 1 6a. lOd ; tty c 6 >s lOd.; Barley] 
49s. 7d ; Oats 30s 4d.$ Bean' 
63s. 4d.; Pease 67a. 4d. ; Oatmeal] 
63s. 6d* 


maritime counties. 

I Wheat* Rye 


Esse* 

Kent 

[Sussex . ... 
Suffolk .... 
Cambridge .. 
Norfolk .... 
Lincoln .... 

York 

Durham . 
Northumberland 
[Cumberland . 
Westmorland . 
Lancaster . .. 
Chester . 

Flint 

Denbigh 
Anglesea 
[Carnarvon « , 
Merioneth . . 
Cardigan .... 
Pembroke . . 
Carmarthen,, 
Glamorgan . , 
Gloucester ,, 
Somerset .... 
Monmouth . , 

Devon 

[Cornwall . . 
Dorset 
Hants 


117 
107 
116 0 

115 0 
111 8 
111 
107 
102 
107 

05 10| 

104 

1 16 11 

116 7 
loy # 7| 
131 2 

121 9i 


103 

104 0| 
103 6] 

98 
114 0] 
134 8] 
133 
133 
46 

21 8 | 
118 
U21 9] 

122 61 


s. d. 
47 01 
58 0! 


60 6 
63 6 
68 0 


68 7 
67 4 
72 0 


Btrlej 

40 10 
42 9 


43 1 

40 6 

36 4 

44 10 
39 
67 
48 

63 e| 
87 
61 


67 

64 

42 

60 

53 

60 

47 

57 


50 

53 


62 

48 

40 


<Ht«. 


a, .< 

d. 

u* 

4 

m 

6 

ft; 

0 

51; 

7 

ft! 

8 

m 

0 

u 

7 

26 

0 

37 

0 

» U 

31 

ft 

33 

l 

32 

ft 

35 

faM 

34 

4 

***+ 

4 


0 

25 

ft 

m 

2 

18 

8 

19 

ft 

19 

4 

31 

33 

4 

• 

34 

0 

MM* 

32 

a 

26 

1 


131 

4 


BILL of MORTALITY, from MAY mo JUNg 20, 1810* 


CHRIST LN F.O. 
Mates 1 1G0 > , KI( 
Female. l 128 \ 


88 


BUR t CO. 

Mates, 

Fem/ 


les, 1 100 } 
nule*. 979 \ 


2070 


Whereof have died under two years old 547 

Peck Loaf, 3- 8d. bs.Hd. 5,.8d. 5s 8d. 5s.8d, 
Balt, 20a. per bushel, 4$ per lb. 

Universal Mao. Vol. XIII. 


* 4 

and 5 - 250 

c 

4 and 10 - 110 

s 

10 and 20 . 81 

s 1 

! 20 and SO 124 

1 1 

30 and 40 - 211 

1 

AD and 60 - 232 j 

1 

40 Rod #0 * 107 


m fend 70 -us 
70 1M 00 -123 
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